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GEOGKAPHY : 
PHYSICAL   AND   DESCRIPTIVE. 


L  INTEODUCTOEY  CHAPTER 

DIRECTION  AND  DISTANCE. 

1.  The  first  and  most  important  question  that  Geography^  has  to 
answer  is  where  ?  In  order  to  answer  this — to  describe  where  any 
place  or  object  is — ^it  is  necessary  to  imderstand  what  is  meant  by 
direction  and  distance. 

If  we  go  out  into  the  open  fields,  the  sky  above  appears  like  a 
vast  dome  that  reaches  down  to  the  earth  on  all  sides,  forming  a 
great  circle  in  the  centre  of  which  we  are  standing.  This  circle, 
where  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet,  being  the  limit  or  boundary  of 
what  we  can  see,  is  called  the  horizon.^ 

Every  morning  the  sim  seems  to  rise  near  the  same  part  of  the 
horizon  circle,  and  to  climb  slowly  up  into  the  arch  of  the  sky 
during  the  day,  descending  again  gradually  till  it  disappears  in  the 
evening  at  a  point  opposite  to  that  at  which  it  was  first  seen. 

If  we  watch  this  apparent  movement  of  the  sun  across  the  sky 
from  day  to  day,  we  shall  soon  notice  that  the  sun  appears  in  the 
same  direction  from  us,  or  over  the  same  house,  or  hill,  or  church, 
or  wood,  every  day  at  noon,  or  when  it  is  highest.  The  best  way 
to  convince  ourselves  of  this  will  be  to  mark  out  on  the  ground,  or 
on  the  floor  of  the  room,  the  line  of  shadow  tlirown  by  any  upright 
object — a  post  or  a  straight  tree  trunk,  the  corner  of  the  house  wall 

1  From  Greek  gi  the  earth,  and  grapho  to  write  or  describe. 
2  From  Greek  oriao  to  bound  or  limit 
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or  the  eide  of  the  window — when  the  sun  is  highest,  or  when  the 
shadow  is  Ehort«st,  and  to  walch  the  return  of  the  shadow  to  this 
line  at  each  midday. 

2.  That  end  of  this  midday  or  meridian'  line  that  we  have 
drawn,  which  points  towards  the  sun  at  noon,'  marks  the  direction 
called  souih;  and  the  opposite  end,  towards  which  the  shadow 
points  at  noon,  shows  the  direction  named  the  noTth.'  That  side 
of  the  house,  or  other  object,  which  faces  the  Bun  and  is  lighted  up 
by  it  at  noon,  is  thus  called  the  soirf/i  side ;  the  opposite  one,  which 
is  in  shade  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  is  the  iu»-th  eide.  Notice 
some  prominent  object,  a  tree,  or  spire,  or  hill,  that  lies  north  or 
south  from  where  you  are. 

3.  The  point  on  the  horizon  circle  near  which  the  sun  rises  in 
the  morning,  midway  between  north  and  south  on  that  side,  is 
named  the  east;  the  opposite  direction,  that  near  which  the  sun 
sets  in  the  evening,  is  called  the  itwrf;  the  side  of  the  house  which 
feces  the  morning  sun  is  thus  the  etsst  side;  that  which  looks  towards 

the   sun  setting  the 

vreit  side.  We  may 
mark  out  these  di- 
rections by  drawing 
a  line  at  right  angles 
across  our  north  and 
south  line. 

4,  The  four  direc- 
tions thus  laid  down 
— north,  south,  east, 
and  west — are  named 
the  cardinal  points 
of  the  covymes,  and 
give  the  foundation 
of  all  geographical 
descriptiona 
Midway  between  these  cardinal  points,  secondary 
direction  points  are  drawn,  and  are  named  from  those  ' 
between  which  they  lie- — noH)i-eaBt,  between  north  and 
east  ;  eoiiiii^ast,  between  south  and  east  ;  sojUli^'tctef,  be- 
tween south  and  west ;  and  nortli-teett,  between  north  and 
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wast,  as  in  this  diagram  ;  and  these  should  be  marked  between 
the  cardinal  points  yon  have  drawn  on  the  ground. 

5.  The  spaces  between  these  secondary  points  are  farther  divided 
and  subdivided.  The  direction  midway  between  north  and  north- 
east takes  the  names  of  these  two  directions,  and  becomes  north- 
norilir^ast;  between  north  and  north-north-east  comes  the  point 
called  Twrth  hy  east,  and  between  north-north-east  and  north-east 
that  named  north-east  by  north,  and  so  on.  There  are  thus  eight 
recognised  points  in  each  quarter  of  the  circle,  or  thirty-two  points 
in  aU.  One  of  the  first  duties  that  a  young  sailor  has  to  learn  is 
that  of  ''  boxing  the  compass,"  or  telling  off  these  thirty-two  pointa 
in  order  thus : — 

North.  South. 

North  by  east.  South  by  west. 

North-noT^Vfiagf;  South-sonth-iveRt. 

Korth-east  by  north.  South-west  by  south. 

North-east.  South-west. 

North-east  by  east.  South-west  by  west. 

East-north-east.  West-south-west. 

JCast  by  noriL  West  by  south. 

East.  West. 

East  by  south.  West  by  nortih. 

East-south-east.  West-north-west. 

South-east  by  east.  North-west  by  wcBt. 

South-east.  North-wesL 

8outh-e^  by  south.  North-west  by  north. 

South-south-east.  North-north-west. 

South  by  east.  Nort^  by  west. 

North. 

And  backward  from  north  round  by  west  to  south  and  east 

6.  As  the  whole  circle  is  divided  into  360  degrees^  each  quadrant 
of  the  circle,  or  the  arc  between  the  cardinal  points,  between  north 
and  east  for  instance,  comprises  90  degrees  of  the  circle,  and  90 
degrees  thus  represents  a  right  angle.  Each  degree  is  also  subdivided 
into  60  minvies;  and  as  there  are  eight  minor  spaces  in  each 
quadrant,  the  angle  between  two  points  is  equal  to  11 J  degrees  or 
eleven  degrees  fifteen  minutes  ;  marked  thus,  11**  15'. 

7.  The  compass  that  we  have  been  drawing  upon  the  ground 
from  observation  of  the  sun's  position  at  noon  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  instrument  called  the  mariner^s  compass,  which  is  a  divided 
card  borne  upon  a  magnetised  needle  that  points  towards  the 
magnetic  pole  of  the  earth.  This  magnetic  pole  does  not  correspond 
to  the  true  north  of  the  earth,  and  is  ever  gradually  changing  its 
position,  so  that  the  mariner's  compass  is  subject  to  an  error  called 

1  In  the  diviBion  mogt  comraonly  employed,  called  the  sexagesimal  scale. 
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the  variation.  To  find  out  the  amount  of  this  variation  in  the 
instrument,  it  would  be  necessary  to  mark  out  a  true  compass  from 
observation  of  the  sun,  as  we  have  been  doing.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass is  thus  an  untrue  guide  unless  its  error  is  exactly  known  and 
allowed  for,  but  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use  it,  or,  indeed,  any 
instrument  or  appliance  other  than  we  can  readily  make  for  our- 
selves. 

8.  If  you  have  been  watching  the  return  of  the  shadow  of  the 
post  or  comer-wall  from  which  you  first  got  the  direction  of  south 
to  the  same  position  every  day  at  noon,  you  wiU  have  begun  to 
notice  that  the  length  of  the  shadow  has  been  gradually  changing 
from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week.  If  you  began  to  observe 
it  in  winter  or  spring,  it  will  have  become  perceptibly  shorter  as 
summer  came  on ;  or  if  in  summer,  longer  and  longer  through 
autumn  towards  winter.  In  other  words,  the  sun's  path  across  the 
sky  will  seem  to  have  risen  to  form  a  higher  arch  towards  summer, 
and  to  have  sunk  gradually  to  a  lower  and  flatter  one  as  winter 
approached. 

You  will  have  observed  also,  in  watching  the  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, that  the  places  where  the  sun  first  appears  in  the  morning  and 
sinks  beneath  the  horizon-circle  in  the  evening,  do  not  correspond^ 
with  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  compass  that  we  have  drawn 
on  the  ground,  except  towards  the  end  of  March  and  September. 
They  are  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  these  points  in 
sunmier,  when  the  arch  of  the  sun's  path  is  highest  and  longest, 
and  a  corresponding  distance  to  the  south  of  them  in  winter,  when 
its  path  is  lowest  and  shortest.  As  the  changes  of  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  causes  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  under- 
stand, depend  upon  these  changes  in  the  height  of  the  apparent 
path  of  the  sun,  it  is  very  important  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  for  ourselves  by  actual  observation. 

9.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  way  to  do  this  will  be  to  make 
an  outline  sketch  of  that  part  of  the  horizon -circle  which  lies 
towards  the  sunrising  or  sunsetting,  or  both,  from  where  you  are 
living,  and  to  mark  upon  this,  each  time  that  a  clear  sunrise  or 
sunset  is  noticed,  the  position  where  the  sun  appears  or  disappears. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  upon  which  the  positions  of  the  sun 
at  setting,  from  winter  on  towards  summer,  have  been  marked  at 
various  dates,  wiU  show  what  is  meant. 

10.  If  we  go  out  and  observe  the  heavens  from  night  to  night, 
we  shaU  soon  notice  that  though  the  different  groups  of  stars  (or 

1  Here  in  the  British  Isles.  To  an  inhabitant  of  London  the  sun  rises  and  sets  dne 
west  and  east  on  the  20th  of  March  and  again  on  the  23d  of  September,  when  day  and 
night  are  of  equal  length. 
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constellations  sa  they  are 
called)  exhibit  always  the 
same  fonu  and  appearance, 
they  change  position  from 
hour  to  hour,  moving  across 
the  skj  just  as  the  sun  does, 
hut  with  this  difference, 
that  some  of  them  are  visi- 
ble at  all  hours  of  every  clear 
night,  or  do  not  set  beneath 
the  horizon,  while  others 
rise  and  set  like  the  sun.  If, 
for  example,  we  watch  tlie 
weU-known  group  of  stars 
commonly  called  from  its 
shape  the  "  Plough  "  or 
"  Charles's  wain"  or  "  wag- 
gon," which  the  Romans 
called    "  Septem    Triones," 


the  I 
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we  may  see  it  in  such  a 
position  as  that  marked  (a) 
in  the  diagram  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  i  and  if  we  look 
again  some  hours  Inter  it 
will  have  moved  round  to 
some  position  such  as  (b)  or 
(c),  or  an  intermediate  one.* 
This  constellation  uei-er  sets 
beneath  the  horizon  here  ii> 
Britain,  hut,  in  the  south  of 
England,  you  will  notice  it 
just  touching  on  the  north- 
ern horizon,  when  it  is  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  circle 
through  which  it  seems  to 
pass  in  the  sky.  Others, 
such  as  the  three  bright 
stars  of  "  Orion's  belt,"  or 
the  cluster  of  the  "  Pleiades," 
if  you  wateh  them,  rise  in 
the  east  and  set  on  the 
western  horizon  like  the  sun. 
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but  the  height  of  the  arch  they  form  in  passing  acrott  the  sky, 
unlike  that  of  the  son,  remains  always  the  same. 

11.  Nearly  at  the  centre  of  the  cinrle  which  the  Plongh  and  the 
other  stars  seem  to  form  in  their  course  in  the  northern  sky,  is  a  star 
which  remains  always  close  to  the  same  position,  or  immediately 
beside  the  centre  or  pole  round  which  all  the  other  stars  seem  to 
rcTolve.  This  is  hence  called  the  Pole  Siarj  or  the  "  North  Star.'* 
Two  of  the  brightest  of  the  stars  of  the  "  Plough  "  or  the  "  Wain  ** — 
the  two  which  form  the  back  of  the  imagined  waggon  or  the  fiice 
of  the  plough — are  very  nearly  in  line  with  this  central  star,  and 
are  called  the  pointtrsy  because  they  point  to  it  If  an  imaginary 
line  be  drawn  through  these  two  stars,  and  produced  onward  till 
the  extended  part  is  nearly  five  times  the  length  of  the  apparent 
distance  between  the  pointers,  as  in  the  diagram,  its  extremity  will 
fall  close  to  the  Pole  star.  There  is  no  other  star  equally  bright  in 
its  Ticinity,  so  that  it  caimot  readily  be  mistaken. 

12.  Being  thus  able  to  find  the  position  of  the  Pole  star,  we  are 
in  possession  of  another  means  of  determining  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass  at  any  place.^  If  overnight,  out  in  the  field  or  the 
garden,  we  set  up  two  sticks  so  that  a  line  joining  them  points  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pole  star,  we  shall  find  that  they  also  point  by 
day,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  sun  at  noon,  or  that  they  stand 
in  the  meridian  line,  north  and  south. 

13.  If,  besides  the  directum  of  one  point  from  another,  we 
know  the  distance  between  the  two,  it  becomes  possible  to  define 
their  relative  position,  and  to  represent  this  accurately  on  paper 
on  a  reduced  scale.  The  most  convenient  measure  of  distance 
that  we  have  is  that  of  the  pace  -  in  walking,  the  distance  between 
the  heel  of  one  foot  and  that  of  the  other.  In  tlic  army  and  among 
disciplined  men  the  pace  becomes  of  constant  length,  and  is  2  J  feet 
(30  inches)  for  ordinary  marching,  or  about  2100  paces  go  to  an 
English  statute  mile  of  1760  yanls.  (Find  out  for  yourself  what  is 
the  average  length  of  your  jxice  in  ordinary  walking.) 

14.  Suppose  now,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  flagstaff  in  front 
of  the  doorway,  and  that  the  shadow  of  the  post  points  directly  to 
the  door  at  noon,  and  that  we  find  the  distance  from  door  to  flag- 
staff to  be  20  paces,  we  can  say  then  that  the  staff  is  20  paces  soiUh 
of  the  doorway,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  objects  are  at 
once  defined.  In  representing  these  relative  positions  on  paper  it  is 
usual  to  assume  that  the  top  side  of  the  paper  is  the  northern,  the 
bottom  the  southern,  as  the  compass  has  been  drawn  (p.   4),  the 

1  In  the  northern  hemisphere. 
•  Lat  pasms.    The  Roman  pace,  liowever,  was  the  interval  l)€twecn  one  heel-mark 
3Lnd  the  next  mark  of  the  same  heel,  and  was  equivalent  to  4*8  English  feet. 
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right  being  the  eastern  and  the  left  the  western  side.     Then,  taking 
any  convenient  distance  to  represent  20  paces,  say  20 
SjiDoenpav    tenths  of  an  inch,  the  places  of  the  staff  and  the  doorway 
would  be  laid  down  as  in  Fig.  5. 

Or  suppose  that,  from  the  place  where  we  have  drawn 
the  compass  on  the  ground,  a  tree,  the  comer  of  a  wall, 
or  any  noticeable  object, 

lies  in  the  direction  mid-  ^ 

way   between   the    north 

and  east  points,  and  that  / 

it    requires   15    paces    to  /* 

reach   it,  we    would   say  / 

that    it    stood    15    paces  y 

I  nortli^east,  and  its  relative  i         y' 

;  position  would  be   repre-  *      - 

i  sented  on   paper,  to   the    

i  same  scale  we  used  before, 

f*'^'        as  in  Fig.  6. 

Pig.  6.  1 5.  The    reduced  scale  «    ^ 

referred  to  above  is  a 
smaller  distance  chosen  at  will  to  represent  the  true  or  natural 
distance  in  plotting  or  laying  down  a  representation  of  the  relative 
position  of  two  objects  on  paper.  The  true  scale  in  the  first  of  the 
above  examples  is  one  of  paces,  but  to  represent  even  a  small  num- 
ber of  these  truly  on  paper  would  require  an  enormous  sheet,  and 
accordingly  we  have  chosen  a  reduced  scale,  making  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  represent  a  pace.  Tliis  reduced  scale  is  said  to  be  one 
three-hundredth  (jshi)  of  the  natural  scale ;  or  any  distance  repre- 
sented by  it  on  paper  must  be  multiplied  by  300  to  give  the  true 
length  it  represents,  for  we  have  found  the  pace  to  be  30  inches 
long,  and  have  taken  ^  of  an  inch  to  represent  a  pace. 

Mapping. 

16.  We  Can  now  find  roughly  the  direction  and  distance  of  any 
object,  hence  we  are  in  a  position  to  begin  to  make  a  ground-plan  or 
map,  which  is  just  a  representation  in  miniature  of  a  part  of  the 
earth's  surface.^  We  can  find,  for  instance,  from  the  points  of  the 
compass  that  we  have  dra^vn,  or  by  making  another,  what  are  the 
directions  of  the  walls  of  the  room  or  of  the  fences  of  the  garden  or 
field,  and  by  pacing  along  these  we  can  get  a  sufficiently  accurate 
measurement  of  their  length. 

1  Tlie  African  explorer  Schweinfnrtli,  after  liis  instniiiieiits  liad  iKJcn  lost  in  the 
burning  of  his  hut,  made  a  survey  of  a  large  district  of  the  Ui)per  Nile  by  counting  liia 
paces  and  observing  by  the  sun  tlic  direction  of  his  marches. 
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Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  schoolroom  the  line  of  shadoMi 

thrown  by  the  upright  sash  of  the  window  at  noon  falls  across  the 

floor  in  the  direction  from  the  left  comer  of  the  window  side  of  the 

room  to  the  opposite  comer,  and  we 

find  on  pacing  it  that  the  room  is  10 

paces  square.     We  can  tell  then  that 

its  walls  lie  parallel  to  or  in  the  same 

direction  as  the  secondary  points  of 

the   compass ;  that   one   with   the 

window  in  it  and  the  back  wall  run 

from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 

the  two  side  walls  from  north-east 

to   south-west.      The  plan   of  the 

room,  drawn  to  the  scale  that  we 

have  used  before,  would  then  be  as 

we  have  shown  here,  the  dotted  line 

representing  the  direction  of  the  line 

of  shadow  at  noon,  and  the  stronger  lines  the  walls. 

17.  Or  we  may  go  out  into  the  garden  or  the  field,  and  make  a 

plan  of  its  outline  in  the  same  way.     Suppose  that,  after  marking 

out  the  compass  in  the  middle  of  the  field  by  means  of  the  shadow 

at  noon,  or  by  the  Pole  star  at  night,  we  find  that  the  fence  which 

contains    the    en- 
^  trance   gate    mea- 

sures 50  paces,  and 
that  it  lies  in  the 
direction  north  - 
east  to  south-west, 
we  may  draw  it 
on  paper,  using  a 
scale  of  an  inch 
to  represent  100 
paces,i  as  shown 
by  the  line  (a)  Fig. 
8.  Next,  pacing 
along  the  north 
wall,  we  find  it  to 
SP^  be  180  paces  long, 
and  that  it  lies  as 
nearly  as  possible 

east  and  west ;  its  plan  is  then  shown  by  the  line  (b).    The  third 

*  A  larger  scale  should  be  used  In  practice.  This  reduced  scale  would  be  represented 
by  the  fraction  jn5^»  ^^^  *^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  represents  a  pace 
of  80  iochcs  long. 
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or  south-east  hedge  proves,  let  us  suppose,  to  have  the  same  direction 
as  the  fence  which  has  the  gate  in  it,  and  is  170  paces  long  ;  its  plan 
will  be  the  line  (c) ;  the  fourth  side  lies  south-east  to  north-west,  and 
measures  1 30  paces,  and  is  thus  shown  by  the  line  (d)  on  the  sketch. 

18.  Here  then  we  have  made  a  plan  or  map  of  the  field,  and 
have  drawn  it  in  its  true  geographical  directions.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  paces  round  its  sides  is  530,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on 
the  supposition  that  each  pace  represents  about  2j  feet  If  now 
you  note  carefully  what  time  it  takes  you  to  walk  round  its 
boundaries,  you  will  gain  another  means  of  estimating  any  longer 
distance  ;  that  is,  by  observing  the  time  required  to  walk  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  or  better,  a  whole  mile,  or  four  times  round  tlie  field. 

19.  Knowing  how  to  find  for  yourself  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass  on  any  clear  day  or  night,  and  being  in  possession  of  two 
measures  of  distance  (your  pace,  and  the  time  it  takes  you  to  walk 
a  mile),  you  are  now  in  a  position  to  begin  to  learn  the  geography 
of  your  own  neighbourhood.  What  directions  do  the  roads  take 
from  your  house,  and  what  villages  or  towns  do  you  come  to  in 
following  them  ?  What  streams  or  rivers  are  there  near  you,  in 
what  directions  do  they  flow,  and  where  do  they  go  to  ?  What  lakes 
or  canals  ?  What  kind  of  country  is  it  ?  Are  there  any  hills  or 
mountaios  ?  Is  it  wooded,  or  grassy,  or  under  com  ?  Are  there 
any  historical  monuments  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  what  events 
do  they  recall  ? 

20.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle  in 
Sussex,  where,  on  the  14th  of  October  1066,  the  Normans  under 
William  the  Conqueror  finally  overthrew  the  Saxon  dynasty  in 
England,  and  where  William,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  founded 
a  splendid  abbey,  the  high  altar  of  which  was  fixed  on  the  spot 
where  the  standard  of  Harold  fell. 

From  the  grammar  school  above  the  town,  beside  the  cross-roads, 
or  better,  from  the  height  called  Caldbec*  Hill  immediately  behind 
it,  where  the  windmill  stands,  and  where  the  Watch  Oak 2  stood, 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  all  the  country  round,  and  away  south  over 
the  undulating  ridges  and  hollows,  fields,  meadows,  and  woods  to  the 
south,  towards  Eastbourne  and  the  heights  which  run  out  to  the 
white  chalk  cliffs  of  Beachy  Head,  enclosing  Pevensey  Bay,  where 
the  Normans  landed  and  burnt  their  ships  to  prevent  retreat. 
Watching  the  sun  at  noon  from  this  height,  it  is  seen  nearly  over 
Catsfield  \vindmill,  which  stands  prominently  on  one  of  the  nearer 

1  Popularly  "  Callback  Hill,"  a  corruption  of  Caldbec,  or  Cold  Brook,  the  name  of 
a  stream  which  flows  from  its  slope. 

2  The  name  Watch  Oak  is  probably  derived  from  the  times  when  beacons  were  erected 
apon  eminences  commanding  views  of  the  coast,  in  order  to  raise  the  country  in  case  of 
invasion. — Waicott 
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ridges  between  us  and  the  sea.  The  south  line  then  runs  from 
Caldbec  Hill  a  little  to  the  left  of  Catsfield  Mill,  or,  in  technical 
language,  the  bearing  of  the  mill  from  where  we  stand  is  south  by 
west.  Having  fixed  this  main  cardinal  point,  and  having  marked 
the  compass  out  on  the  ground,  we  find  that  Black  Horse  Iklill, 
which  rises  high  and  clear  near  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond  the 
town  and  the  abbey,  is  almost  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  south- 
east point.  Here  then  we  have  three  prominent  objects,  the 
directions  of  which  from  one  another  we  know,  to  serve  as  a  .basis 
for  our  map.  Before  leaving  the  hill  we  may  notice  that  the  main 
street  of  the  town  descending  the  ridge  into  the  valley,  and  the  road 
towards  Hastings  continuing  it  up  the  opposite  ascent,  have  nearly 
the  same  general  direction  as  the  line  joining  this  point  with  Black 
Horse  Mill,  or  that  they  run  from  north-west  to  south-east.  This 
may  serve  for  one  day's  work. 

21.  Another  day,  starting  from  the  cross  roads  immediately 
under  Caldbec  Hill,  we  know  that  the  south  line  runs  close  bv 
Catsfield  Mill,  which  we  can  see  from  this,  and  we  can  thus  mark 
out  a  compass  at  once.  Facing  round  with  our  backs  to  the  south, 
we  now  note  that  the  London  road  runs  straight  away  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  if  we  follow  it  a  short  way  over  the  ridge 
we  find  it  descending  into  the  valley  beyond,  and  climbing  a  farther 
ridge  beyond,  always  in  the  same  due  north  line. 

Coming  back  to  the  cross  roads  it  may  be  next  observed  that 
the  Lewes  road  past  the  Drill  Hall  and 
on  towards  the  "  Union,"  runs  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge  neither  due  west  nor 
south-west,  but  between  these  two  direc- 
tions, or  west-south-west ;  and  that  the 
road  down  into  the  main  street  of  Battle 
follows  exactly  the  direction  of  the  south- 
east point  On  coming  home  we  may 
begin  our  map  by  marking  down  these 
roads  in  their  proper  directions,  as  in 
Fig.  9. 

22.  On    another    occasion,    coming  ^'S*  ^* 

back  to  the  cross  roads,  the  measurement  of  the  high  road 
through  Battle  may  be  made.  Starting  with  our  backs  to  the 
finger-post  pointing  to  the  London  and  Lewes  roads,  and  walk- 
ing down  the  High  Street,  we  note  that  500  paces  bring  us  to 
where  Mount  Street  runs  off  to  the  left ;  from  that,  350  paces 
more  down  through  the  main  street,  past  the  "George"  in  the 
same  south-east  direction,  bring  us  to  the  open  space  called  the 
Bull  Ring,  opposite  the  great  towered  gateway  of  the  abbey.     From 
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this  point  the  road  bends  a  little  more  to  the  east  between  the 
high  wall  of  the  abbey  endosure  and  St.  Mary's  churchyard,  for 
a  distance  also  of  350  paces ;  then  it  turns  a  little  more  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  south-south-east,  for  310  paces,  down  the  hill  to  the 
toll-gate,  where  the  road  to  the  powder-mills  runs  off  to  the  right ; 
200  paces  more,  south-east  again,  passing  the  road  on  the  left  which 
leads  to  the  railway  station,  bring  us  to  the  bridge  over  the  railway  ; 
and  for  400  paces  more  we  ascend  the  ridge  in  the  same  direction. 
Next  there  is  a  bend  more  to  the  east  for  250  paces,  then  an  east- 
south-east  stretch  of  750  paces  up  the  hill,  and  300  paces  more, 
south-east  again,  bring  us  opposite  the  Black  Horse  Mill  on  the  left 
of  the  road.  From  this  height  we  can  look  back  to  Caldbec  Hill 
and  the  ridge  on  which  the  town  stands^  down  which  we  have  come, 
remarking  also  the  steep  descent  on  each  side  of  where  we  are  now 
standing,  down  through  Bodehurst^  wood  to  the  valley  in  which 
Sedlescomb  lies  on  the  right,  and  to  the  hollow  between  us  and 
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Telham*  Hill  on  the  left.  We  may  also  note  that  from  this  point 
Catsfield  Mill  is  to  our  left,  and  that  a  line  pointing  towards  it 
forms  a  right  angle  with  the  direction  of  Caldbec  HilL     Catsfield 

1  Popularly  Bathnrst ;  liodehurst  =  "  the  house  in  the  thicker  part  of  the  wood." 
t  7'e'i  =  a  round  hill,  and  ham=Si  home. 
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Mill  tlius  bears  south-west  from  Black  Horse  MilL  This  bearing, 
with  that  from  the  cross  roads,  will  enable  us  to  fix  its  x>osition. 
Having  noted  down  all  the  changes  of  direction,  and  the  distances 
from  point  to  point  along  the  road  (reckoned  in  paces),  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  make  a  map  of  the  road  on  paper  at  home,  as 
shown  (Fig.  10).  Here,  for  convenience,  a  scale  of  about  1000  paces 
to  an  inch  (Tvimr)  ^^  heen  adopted,  but  a  much  larger  scale  should 
be  used  in  practice. 

23.  We  have  now  made  sure  of  the  central  line  of  our  map,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  extend  it  in  anj  direction.  Suppose  we  next 
follow  the  side  road  which  we  noticed  branching  off  from  the  turn- 
pike gate,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  main  highway,  or  south-west 
from  it  (see  Fig.  11).  We  find  that  it  goes  straight  in  this  direction 
for  about  1600  paces  along  the  slope  of  the  Abbey  Park,  which 
rises  up  to  the  old  dormitory  buildings  on  the  right,  and  we  note 
the  little  stream  which  runs  (also  to  south-west)  nearly  parallel  with 
it  in  the  hollow  on  the  left.  At  the  end  of  the  long  straight  piece 
the  road  turns  to  the  left  or  south  for  another  400  paces,  to  where 
it  crosses  the  road  which  runs  east  and  west  up  Telham  Hill  on  the 
left,  and  up  Camp  Hill,  through  the  hop-field  on  its  steep  slope,  on 
the  right  towards  Ninfield.  At  these  cross  roads  we  may  notice  that 
Caldbec  Hill  and  the  Catsfield  windmill  stand  in  almost  exactly 
opposite  directions  from  one  another,  and  we  know  already  that 
these  two  points  are  nearly  north  and  south  of  one  another,  so  that 
these  cross  roads  are  very  nearly  due  south  of  Caldbec  Hill  or  of  the 
cross  roads  on  the  ridge  near  the  Grammar  School.  This  will  test 
the  accuracy  of  our  measurements  when  we  come  to  mark  the  road 
on  our  map ;  as  it  is  a  smaller  road  than  the  main  highway,  it 
should  be  shown  by  a  narrower  double  line. 

24.  Another  day  we  may  add  the  pathway  which  leaves  the 
main  road  at  the  wicket  beside  the  Abbey  gateway,  leading  south- 
west, south-south-west,  and  then  south-south-east,  round  the  height 
of  the  Abbey  Park,  to  join  the  road  to  the  powder-mills.  In  this 
walk  the  stream  in  the  deep  hollow  on  the  right,  formed  between 
the  height  of  the  Abbey  Park  and  the  high  ridge  along  the  top  of 
which  the  Lewes  road  extends,  will  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  lake 
which  receives  it  at  the  base  of  Camp  Hill.  We  may  afterwards  go 
along  the  powder-mills  road  to  mark  the  place  where  the  stream 
from  this  lake,  passing  beneath  the  bridge  on  the  Ninfield  road, 
joins  the  other  little  south-west  flowing  stream  that  we  formerly 
noted  running  alongside  the  road  from  the  turnpike.  This  is  called 
in  geographical  language  the  confliience  of  the  streams.  Their  riffhi 
and  left  banks  are  those  which  rise  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  as  we  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  stream  is  flowing. 
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After  the  confluence  the  united  streams  form  another  lake,  and 
thence,  by  the  old  powder-mills  (now  made  into  hop-kilns)  on  the 
left  bank,  run  away  south  and  south-east. 

25.  For  another  walk  we  may  take  the  east  road  up  Telham 
Hill,  and  add  this  to  our  map.  On  the  way  up  the  slope,  at  about 
1000  paces  from  the  cross  roads,  we  come  to  the  bridge  over  the 
very  deep  cutting  which  has  been  made  to  let  the  railway  pass,  and 
notice  that  the  line  at  this  point  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  road.  Knowing  the  position  of  this  bridge,  we 
shall  be  able  to  draw  on  our  map  the  line  of  railway  between  it  and 
the  bridge  on  the  main  highway,  using  a  sign  that  will  distinguish 
the  railway  from  an  ordinary  road.  As  we  climb  higher  up  the  ridge 
we  have  a  distinct  view  across  the  hollow  which  separates  us  from 
the  opposite  height  on  which  the  Abbey  stands,  and  of  the  ridges  on 
each  side  of  it.  From  this  point  also  we  can  form  the  best  idea  of 
the  battle-field.  It  was  on  the  rounded  slope  now  crowned  by  the 
Abbey,  and  on  the  ridge  beneath  Caldbec  Hill,  that  Harold's  Saxon 
Camp  was  pitched,  guarding  the  only  road  to  London.^  On  reaching 
the  end  of  the  road  up  Telham  Hill  we  find  ourselves  on  the  main 
road  to  Hastings,  and  returning  by  this  way  towards  Battle  we  may 
note  that  the  Telham  Hill  or  Ninfield  road  branches  off  just  900 
paces  above,  or  south-east  of,  the  Black  Horse  MilL 

26.  Another  day  we  may  add  Mount^  Street  to  the  map,  noting 
how  it  runs  north  along  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and  then  bends  north- 
east away  to  Whatlington.  Going  up  again  from  this  to  the  wind- 
mill on  Caldbec  Hill,  let  us  look  this  time  more  particularly  at  the 

1  The  Nonnans  (about  60,000  men)  coming  up  from  the  coast  at  Pevensey,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  first  unfurled  their  Hag  at  Standard  Hill,  near  Nintield,  a  few  mUes  to  the 
south-west  uf  us,  and  to  have  marched  thence,  perhaps  along  the  very  line  of  the  road 
on  which  we  are  standing,  to  take  up  their  positions  here  on  Camp  Hill  and  along  the 
slope  of  Telham  Hill,  or  Hechelande,  opposite  the  Saxon  camp.  Their  ships  had  been 
burned  behind  them,  so  "  that  their  only  hope  might  lie  in  their  courage  and  resolution, 
their  only  safety  in  victory."  ..."  When  the  Normans  had  given  the  signal  of  battle 
the  first  encounter  began  with  a  flight  of  arrows  from  both  armies  for  some  time ;  then, 
setting  foot  to  foot,  they  fought  man  to  man,  and  maintained  the  battle  a  long  while. 
But  when  the  English,  with  admirable  courage  and  bravery,  had  received  their  fiercest 
onset,  the  Norman  horse  furiously  charged  them  with  full  career.  When  neither  of 
these  could  break  the  army,  they  (the  NormansX  as  they  had  before  agreed,  retreated, 
but  kept  their  ranks  in  good  order.  The  English,  thinking  they  fled,  broke  their  ranks, 
and  without  keeping  any  order,  pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy ;  but  they,  rallying  their 
forces,  charged  afresh  on  every  side  with  the  thickest  of  them,  and,  encompassing  them 
round,  repulsed  them  with  a  mighty  slaughter.  Yet  the  English,  having  gotten  the 
higher  ground,  stood  out  for  a  long  time,  till  Harold  himself  was  shot  through  with  an 
aiTOW,  and  fell  down  dead.  Then  they  presently  turned  their  backs  and  betook  them- 
selves every  man  to  flight." 

'•  The  Norman,  proud  and  haughty  with  this  victory,  in  memory  of  the  battle  erected 
an  abbey  ...  in  that  place  where  Harold,  after  many  wounds,  died  amongst  the 
thickest  of  his  enemies,  that  it  might  be,  as  it  were,  the  eternal  monument  of  the 
Norman  victory.  About  this  abbey  there  grew  up  afterwards  a  town  of  the  same 
name."— ^Camden's  Britannia.) 

s  Origmally  Montjoye,  probably  a  memorial  of  the  spot  whither  William  rode  iD 
triumph  at  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  and  of  a  mound  of  stones  laised  to  com- 
memorate it— WcUcott. 
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relief  or  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground  with  which  we  have  now  become 
familiar.  Evidently  this,  and  the  top  of  the  ridge  along  which  the 
Hastings  road  passes  beyond  the  Black  Horse  Mill,  are  the  highest 
parts  of  the  ground.  Between  those  heights,  the  ridge  on  wliich  the 
town  staiids  runs  down  to  meet  that  up  wliich  the  Hastings  road 
ascends  beyond  the  railway.  To  right  and  left  of  the  town  ridge 
are  deep  rounded  hollows.  That  on  the  right  we  have  already  re- 
marked from  the  Lewes  road,  and  from  the  pathway  round  the 
Abbey  Park  ;  the  other  descends  immediately  from  Mount  Street, 
and  if  we  go  down  to  the  churchyard  we  can  have  a  full  view  of  it 
from  behind  the  church.  From  this  hollow  the  stream  named  the 
Caldbec  runs  away  to  the  north-east,  and  we  know  that  the  stream 
passing  the  powder-mills  flows  south  from  the  opposite  hollow. 
The  main  street  of  Battle  thus  forms  the  water-farting  of  the  streams 
of  the  district.  When  rain  falls  over  it  the  rills  which  run  down  on 
one  side  of  the  highway  go  to  join  the  powder-mills  stream,  and  if 
we  followed  this  down  we  should  find  it  reaching  the  sea  close  to  St. 
Leonard's.  The  rain  which  falls  on  the  opposite  side  of 'the  street  is 
drained  oflf  into  the  hollow  from  which  the  Caldbec  flows  to  join 
other  streamlets  in  forming  the  river  that  reaches  the  Channel  near 
Winchelsea. 

27.  Having  gained  a  clear  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ground 
in  repeated  walks,  we  may  now  begin  to  mark  out  the  relief  of 
the  district  on  our  map,  using  what  are  termed  liachures,  or  short 
lines  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  and  made  stronger  and 
placed  closer  together  where  the  slope  is  steeper  and  higher,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  This  done,  the  map  may  be  completed  by 
marking  in  the  blocks  of  houses  along  the  roads,  and  by  writing  the 
names  of  the  more  prominent  objects  opposite  to  each. 

2.8.  If  we  wished  to  represent  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground 
along  any  particular  line  in  a  more  distinct  way  than  can  be  done 
by  mapping,  we  should  have  recourse  to  what  is  called  a  section  on 
that  line.  Take  the  line  of  road  between  the  Grammar  School  and 
Black  Horse  Mill  for  example.  We  have  noticed  in  going  over  it 
that  the  road  descends  evenly  down  the  High  Street  to  the  space 
in  front  of  the  Abbey  gate,  that  from  the  Bull  Ring  on  past  St. 
Mary's  Church  it  is  nearly  level,  and  that  it  descends  from  there 
more  rapidly  to  the  toll-gate.  Here  again  there  is  a  more  level 
piece,  after  wliich  the  road  begins  to  ascend  again  over  the  railway 
bridge,  and  up  the  undulating  ridge  towards  the  Black  Horse  Mill. 
Looking  back  from  this  point,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  upon  higher 
ground  than  that  on  which  the  Grammar  School  stands.  Without 
careful  measurements  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  level  or 
levelling  telescope,  we  cannot  find  out  very  accurately  the  diflerences 
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of  height  of  each  point  along  the  road ;  but  we  can  get  a  very 
good  general  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ground  without  this.  The 
part  of  the  road  before  the  railway  bridge  was  reached  was  evidently 
the  lowest  ground  that  we  passed  over,  for  the  road  ascended  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  cross  roads  near  the  Gram- 
mar School  are  about  150  feet,  and  the  road  at  the  Black  Horse 
Mill  about  200  feet  above  this  point.  To  represent  a  section  of  the 
road  between  these  points,  then,  we  may  draw  a  horizontal  line  of 
the  same  length  as  their  distance  on  our  map  (3400  paces  of  the 
scale),  and  suppose  this  line  to  represent  the  lowest  level,  or  the  level 
of  the  road  at  the  toll-gate  (upper  section,  Fig.  1 2).  The  left  and  right 
ends  of  this  line  will  then  represent  the  horizontal  distance  between 
the  cross  roads  and  the  base  of  Black  Horse  Mill ;  and  distances  along 
it  of  850,  350,  310,  and  200  paces,  measured  from  the  left  end,  will 
show  the  horizontal  distances  ^  of  the  Bull  Ring,  the  level  past  the 
church,  the  toll-gate,  and  the  railway  bridge.  We  then  measure  oflf  a 
distance  of  150  feet  (or  60  paces  of  the  scale),  and  mark  this  distance 
upward  vertically  from  the  left  end  of  the  line  we  have  drawn,  to  re- 
present the  level  of  the  cross  roads.  Next  a  distance  of  200  feet  (or 
80  paces  of  the  scale),  marked  up  from  the  right  end  of  the  line,  will 
show  the  height  of  the  road  at  the  Black  Horse  Mill  above  the 
lowest  part.  Between  these  highest  levels  and  the  lowest  midway 
we  can  now  draw  an  evenly-sloping  line  to  above  that  point  on 
the  horizontal  line  which  indicates  the  distance  of  the  Bull  Ring,  to 
represent  the  uniform  descent  of  the  High  Street ;  then  a  level  part 
to  show  the  flat  road  past  St.  Mary's  church  ;  and  then  a  slope  again 
down  to  touch  the  horizontal  line  at  the  lowest  level  near  the 
railway ;  and  from  that  an  undulating  line  sloping  upward  to 
represent  the  rise  of  the  Hastings  road  to  the  Black  Horse  Mill,  as 
shown  below.     Here  then  we  have  an  imaginary  view  of  the  profile 
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of  the  road  as  it  would  appear  if  we  had  cut  down  the  ground  all 

1  The  liorizoiital  distances  arc  strictly  somewhat  less  than  those  measured  along  the 
sloping  ground;  but  for  our  present  purpose  this  ditrerence  may  be  disregarded. 
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along  it  on  one  side  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  part  of  it.  TMs  is 
callefl  a  section  to  a  true  scaU,  for  we  have  used  the  same  scale  in  repre- 
senting tlie  horizontal  and  the  vortical  lieights.  In  most  cases  "wiiere 
sections  are  <lrawn,  liowevor,  a  lander  .scale  is  used  to  represent  the 
vertical  liHi^dits  than  is  employed  to  show  the  horizontal  distance, 
for  hj  so  fjoinsj  each  smaller  rise  and  fall  of  the  jL,Tonnd  is  brought 
out  more  distinctly.  The  lower  section,  Ficr.  12y  in  which  the 
vertical  distances  have  l»een  cxa«j<:rerat/?d  four  times,  the  horizontal 
scale  remaining  the  samp,  will  make  this  (ivident.  It  is  important 
t/)  hear  this  in  mind  in  looking  at  any  section  that  one  may  meet 
with  in  hooka  or  maps,  and  to  inquire  lirst  of  all  what  rekdion  the 
vertical  scale  hears  to  the  horizontal  one  :  if  tlie^se  are  the  same^  we 
have  a  tme  profile  ;  if  they  are  different,  then  this  difference  mnst 
be  clearly  understood  to  prevent  erroneous  impressions. 

29.  For  practice  in  mapping,  the  following  examples  may  be 
worked  out  on  the  slate  or  on  jmper,  using  a  scale  of  about  four 
inches  to  represent  1 000  ])aces  ;  but  the  practical  mapping  of  a  part 
of  your  own  neighbourhood,  in  the  manner  above  sho\vn,  should 
in  no  case  be  neglected. 

1.  At  a  point  which  we  shall  call  {a)  on  a  road  which  runs  dne  east  and 
wert,  or  at  right  angles  to  tlie  direction  of  the  snn  at  noon,  a  church  spin  ia 
noticed  bearing  flue  north  from  u»,  and  a  iiill  top  south-east.  Walking  east- 
ward along  the  road  for  1000  paces,  it  is  noticed  that  the  church  spire  now 
bears  north-west,  and  going  on  another  500  paces,  the  direction  of  the  hill  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  road,  or  due  south.  Wliat  are  the  distances  of  the  church 
and  of  the  bill  from  the  jK)int  («)? 

2.  Draw  a  rough  map  from  ihe  follo^ving  notes : — ^ 

Ship  ancliored  oppo«?ite  a  small  bay.  Ilowed  on  shore  to  west  point  ol 
bay,  and  ascended  knoll  at  end  of  low  line  of  liilla  which  extends  along  the 
coast  towards  north-west.  Call  the  knoll  (a).  Prom  it  ship  distant  6000 
yards  })earing  south-cast.  'n»e  opposite  headland  of  Ixiy  (call  it  e)  bean 
exactly  east.  From  knoll  look  to  north  and  eaat  across  a  valley  with  small 
stream,  and  liills  l»«yond,  on  which  note  two  peaks ;  one  (call  it  c)  bears  due 
north,  other  (call  it  d)  l>ear3  north -north -east.  Head  of  Iwiy  lyears  north-east. 
Walked  along  hills  from  (a),  moving  north-west,  and  at  3000  yards  obs^n-ed 
peak  [d)  ])earing  north-cast.  On  the  left  the  coast  was  distant  1000  yanls. 
Went  on  in  same  direction  (north-west),  3000  yards  more,  and  came  to  point 
{h)  on  the  line  of  hills  extending  from  (a) ;  (6)  is  top  of  cliff  rising  abruptly 
from  sea.  Beyond  it  coast-line  goes  off,  l^earing  west-north-west.  At  {b)  observed 
bearing  to  peak  (c)  north-east.  From  {b)  turned  to  right,  and  wnlked  due 
east  4250  yards,  when  T  found  myself  vnth  knoll  {a)  bearing  due  soutli,  aud 
peak  (a)  due  north.  Going  on  1000  yards  more,  cro.ssed  I3ie  stream,  which 
came  down  from  the  north-west,  aiid  flowerl  off  into  the  sea  on  the  bearing  of 
the  ship,  whirh  we  saw  alxyut  five  miles  off  (8800  yards).  Going  on  in  the  same 
direction  2000  yards  more,  peak  (d)  was  seen  to  bear  due  nortli.     Another 
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1250  yards  bronght  us  to  head  of  bay ;  the  ship  now  bearing  nearly  due  south, 
and  the  east  headland  of  the  bay  {e)  bearing  south-east.  The  whole  distance 
from  {b)  to  the  head  of  the  bay  had  been  8500  yards.  The  bay  from  this 
point  curved  slightly  round  on  either  side  to  the  headlands  (a)  and  (e).  This 
line  of  hills  on  which  were  peaks  (c)  and  {d)  ran  round  and  ended  in  the 
headland  (e). 

3.  Draw  a  section  of  the  ground  from  the  following  data,  to  a 
true  and  an  exaggerated  vertical  scale  : — 

Leaving  the  house,  walked  up  a  path  which  leads  up  by  a  steep  slope  to 
the  top  of  a  hill ;  descended  the  opposite  undulating  slope  to  a  bridge  over 
a  stream  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide  valley ;  ascended  an  opposite  gentle  and 
uniform  slope  to  the  top  of  a  vertical  cliff  overlooking  the  sea.  The  horizontal 
distance  from  the  house  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was  750  paces,  from  the  hill- 
top to  the  bridge  1400  paces,  and  from  the  bridge  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  1800 
paces.  The  house  is  200  feet,  the  hill  480,  the  bridge  over  stream  50,  and  the 
cliff  250  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 


11.  SKETCH  OF  HISTOEICAL  GEOGEAPHY. 

1.  1000-450  B.C. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  as  you  have  been  gathering  informa- 
tion about  your  own  home  country,  all  the  knowledge  that  we  yet 
possess  about  the  surface  of  the  world  we  live  in  has  been  gradually 
gained.  The  geographers  of  ancient  times,  beginning  with  the 
district  in  which  they  lived,  little  by  little  extended  the  circle  of 
their  knowledge  both  by  their  own  journeys  and  by  studying  the 
accounts  given  by  travellers  and  voyagers  outward  from  that  known 
centre,  learning  from  them  what  directions  they  had  taken,  whether 
towards  the  sunrising  or  sunsetting,  the  north  or  the  south  ;  and 
the  times  and  distances  between  one  point  and  another  of  the  route  ; 
and  by  laying  down  these  itineraries  on  their  maps. 

Little  by  little  the  clouds  of  ignorance  were  thus  rolled  Lack- 
wards,  till  knowledge  spreading  westward  joined  that  which  had 
grown  out  eastward  round  the  globe.  Though  in  our  own  day  the 
unknown  has  been  chased  into  the  most  inaccessible  comers  of  the 
earth,  the  same  process  of  extending  knowledge  is  in  progress,  and 
geographers  of  the  present  day  are  ever  gathering  accounts  of  new 
journeys  past  the  borders  of  the  unknown  regions,  each  of  which 
contributes  a  little  towards  the  removal  of  the  darkness  which  still 
hangs  over  these  "  ends  of  the  earth." 

We  shall  perhaps  gain  the  best  idea  of  the  gradual  expansion  of 
knowledge  if  we  go  back  nearly  to  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  definite  historical  accounts,  and  from  that  as  a  starting- 
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point,  picture  to  ourselves  the  world  as  known  to  the  more  civilised 
nations,  at  intervals  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  little  maps  which  have  heen  designed  to  accompany  these 
chapters  exhibit  the  known  world  at  twelve  such  periods ;  an 
appearance  of  cloud  covers  the  skirts  of  each,  leaving  unveiled  only 
those  lands  and  seas  which  were  the  scene  of  the  recorded  events  of 
history,  and  this  lifts  or  rolls  back  as  the  limits  of  knowledge  gradu- 
ally extend.  Each  is  on  the  same  scale,  and  on  each  the  diflferent 
States  and  Empires  of  the  period  are  marked  out  as  far  as  the  scale 
>vill  admit,  so  that  they  combine  at  a  glance  the  geography  and 
history  of  the  ages  to  which  they  refer,  and  from  one  to  another  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world  may  be  traced. 

1.  About  1000-450  b.c. 

1.  In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  records,  the  more  civilised 
nations  of  the  world  were  those  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  there  accordingly  the  great  events  of  ancient  history  have  their 
scenes.  The  commerce,  and  along  with  that  the  geographical  ^owledge,  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
all  centred  and  spread  outward  from  the  deep  bays  and  harbours  of  that 
inland  sea. 

The  Phoenicians  especially,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  country  which 
slopes  down  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  great  seaports,  were  the  sailors  and  traders 
of  early  times.  Within  the  space  of  tluree  centuries  (from  about  B.C.  1300 
to  1000)  they  explored  all  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
covered  these  with  their  forts,  factories,  and  cities,  while  their  ships  ploughed 
the  sea  in  all  directions.  They  colonised  Cyprus,  and,  after  mastering 
the  rich  islands  of  the  ^Egeau,  sailed  farther  west  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
founding  also  the  city  of  Carthage,  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  an  opulent 
and  powerful  state  on  the  North  African  coast,  which  grew  in  greatness  as 
the  golden  age  of  the  mother  country  of  Phoenicia  began  to  wane.  From 
Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles  these  indefatigable  explorers  pushed  farther 
on  through  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into  the  wide  Atlantic,  building  the 
tnwn  of  Gades  (the  present  Cadiz)  on  the  south-west  of  Spain  in  a  country 
wliich  gave  them  fabulous  wealth  of  silver,  iron,  and  lead ;  boldly  venturing 
northward  across  the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay,  they  reached  the  tin-yielding  coasts 
of  Cornwall,  and  loaded  their  ships  with  cargoes  of  that  metal  at  the  SciUy 
Isles.  Sailing  southward  also  from  the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  dis- 
covered the  islands  we  now  know  as  the  Canaries,  obtaining  from  their  shores 
the  shell-fish  which  yielded  the  costly  Tyrian  purple.  It  was  in  this  direction 
also  that  HannOf  the  Carthaginian,  led  a  famous  expedition,  consisting,  it  is 
said,  of  60  ships,  with  30,000  men  and  women  on  board  of  them,  to  extend 
discovery  along  the  African  coasts  and  to  found  Phoenician  to^vns  and 
colonies.  In  this  voyage  Hanno  went  south  perhaps  as  far  as  our  present 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Himilco,  commanding  another  fleet,  starting  from 
Gades, .  coasted  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  reached  Great  Britain,  which  he  calls 
Alfioun  (Albion)  and  leme,  a  sacred  island  of  the  west,  the  modem  Ireland. 

While  some  of  their  navigators  were  thus  exploring  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  others  seem  to  have  found  their  way  out  by 
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the  nniTOW  Bed  Bbl  i  :•  tbt  indie.,  ai: .'.  iLc  ormaiid  caniTaii'  carrrinj  liiCi: 
numiiiacDxres  appear  tr  bnTt  madr  thezL  aKnuixned  viil.  all  tLr  iand* 
eastwnd  of  Bym  nnd  Pialestizu:. 

2.  One  of  the  oldesi  descnpiians  cf  the  Troril  the:  ha*  bee:;  pressrvti  t: 
OUT  thDes  is  tti&t  of  the  Greek  hiEtonsL.  trarfdier.  and  geosriiphe:.  Her^dcru-. 
irho  lived  about  i5('  {4S4-40S  -  tvst?  before  Chrisi.  at  the  unit-  vhei.  Gtbe:: 
arr  was  at  its  ngrith.  T?itL  Athens  and  Greece  tor  :.  centre,  he  describe  - 
the  ouuuicies  immfidiateiT  MirmiiTiriTn"  the  Meditexraneai..  and  fihovs  th::: 
knowledge  had  then  apiead  or:*  nortL  and  eastward  f  the  redoEs  beyon . 
the  Black  fiea  and  the  Casniai-.  tc>  Persii;.  and  the  connnea  cf  Inn-.-  ai:i  tL-: 
ATahiaTi  Sea.  Te:.  strange  to  sav.  the  name  cf  Borne,  whici:  ai  that  time  T\'a- 
a  flomikfaing  otj,  is  net  mentianed  oncc.  and  cf  the  Fncenician  anvl  CsxiixsizzzAzi. 
diacorehes  ontaide  the  Kilars  cf  Hercnies  Le  had  but  an  impenert  ideL.  H-.- 
was  nnmitBiT  auumuiied.  nowerer.  with  Greefh..  the  ^-f*^'  isiaTifi.-.  ani  Asi^ 
Minor  :  he  tnvelied  also  to  PniEnicii.  thronzl  fgypt  as  lar  as  the  CaLaiagt* 
of  the  Nile,  to  Arahift  and  MesopDtamlL.  an.1  sa^  the  fsphraie-  and  Tigris, 
and  the  dties  of  Habpum  and  £aaunLu.  Arnnji  is  describel  rv  him  as  bem; 
Bitrnnmded  br  the  ■■*-'-   except  wnere  it  border?  ol  ^s::. 

3.  In  the  cemiir\  prerion?  to  that  in  which  he  iiTed.  the  Persians  nnder 
Cynu  bad  ffitahiinhft  "■  ;.  nuzhtr  enmre  which  eztendel  'oeroiLi  tI^^r  Txresent 
area  of  Bania  to  the  Indieir  or.  the  east,  and  westward  orer  Asi.'>  Miner  and 
Byzia.  The  ancient  empire?  c:  As'rn^  and  BaDyloniu  aisc-  fell  imder  tht: 
dominion  of  Cttus.  and  hr-  sncoessor-  extended  the  I'ersia:.  IjEptr-  t 
Phnmiran,  CTpms.  and  l^ypt.  Thrace  and  Uacedonia  were  ais:  added  f 
the  empiK.  bnt  the  attempts  ti  Babduv  Greece,  mad'.-  only  l  ye=r  cr  tw^. 
before  the  birth  of  £erodotxii.  wcr^  compieieiy  ioiied.  Thrt-.  EBccessive 
invaaions  of  Greece  ended  disastrous:  y  lor  Persia  :  r.  the  nrst  the  invading 
fleet  was  shipwrecked  o?  Jiotat:  Auv.--. :  the  second  was  pushed  oaci:  at  Mara- 
thon; and  tne  third,  imder  Xerxes,  wa  repnised  at  the  pas=  cf  T/tmncpyia. 
at  Scdami&,  and  at  PiaoBL. 

4.  At  the  peiiod  of  oiir  nm  litiie  chart,  the:-,  the  decadence  z:  the  stbe: 
Persian  Empire  had  aivsady  oesni^  Greece  wa=  besonin"  l  str:;!:^  power, 
and  bad  fionzisiiing  coianie^  all  ronnd  the  Mediterzanean  and  Biack  bea.-.  at 
SyracuK  in  Sidiy,  on  tiie  BoaiheriL  shore?  if  Italy,  a*.  MassUuz  (the  preser: 
MaraeiUes;,  on  the  coast  of  bpaii^  at  Ovrcn^.  ii.  Ifonh  Afn2«  at  CypriLi.  at 
Biiaombuai  (Oonstantinopk:,.  c:.  the  Tjjaria:.  coasts  at  T  '^odos*'  ['Krir.:. 
naar  Hat  Cimmeriai.  BosponLL,  ii.  th^  laizric  CJMTSonese  driii-e:.  .  ai.  1  a*, 
many  paxnts  between  these. 

Carthage  bad  already  nse:.  froc  it-  conditio:,  c:  :.  ciiony  t:  t-i:  c:  :. 
great  independent  stau.  whic:  held  all  the  'Hs'STt^.  Ain^a-  cjas:  we?:  c: 
Cyzemuca,  the  rich  conatrycf  l::ne5STi-  {.buKiic...  AL'i:*: ■-'_•!:.  .  ail  ih^  caie- 
of  the  Meditenanean  between.  Ti^^  Cariiuizmiiii.-  xilI  ci :;.■.-  i:.  contact  wit: 
the  Greeks  in  Bidly,  and  in  their  nrHt  tn^l  c:  nrexn-  the  ■■,arti:.-i"::;;a::  am:: 
nnder  TtamilffT  'a^  uee:.  aeieated.  lunn-  ha-  oee:.  iouLue-  icr  perhai'- 
300  years.  Already  the  Boman-  had  taJxen  the  lead  ::.  lati:x:L.  anl  th'  B- 
public  was  in  constant  wariare  wiiL  ii-;  ntiiiw-yjui.-  o-  l11  si'ie* — tLr:  srsther:. 
Etruscans,  the  Volsciani^,  ani  tLt:  JE/t'^ 

Thus  the  great  event?  ct  thi-  i^r*:  ^  werv  criusiere  1  rjvj.  1  th-:  Me  i:ierrL.:iea: 
ahoies.  As  yet  Hi^  nnknow:.  i.«*:'j:»ie-  o:  tiie  wer.  ai.  .  non:.  beyoi:..  tueiK 
were  Tagnely  called  the  fiyperixmsan  vy  i::-';  Gr«ei:_.  •■th-:  uwelter.  oe::in'l 
the  north  wind;'"  and  east  war.  beyond  P«"!i-  and  II-:  Indie  Hercfiotni: 
could  only  mark  "  nnknow::  atsswr' '  ci.  l^-.  maj . 
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2.  450-325  B.C. 

1.  With  the  defeats  that  resulted  in  tlie  attempts  to  subdue  Greece,  the 
decadence  of  the  gi-eat  Persian  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  and  it  now 
became  a  prey  to  internal  conflicts.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  these  was 
the  revolt  and  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother  the  emperor 
Artaxerxes,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (401  B.c.)f  near  Babylon,  in 
which  Cyrus  was  slain,  and  from  which  Xenophon  made  his  adventurous 
retreat  at  the  head  of  the  ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  joined  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus.  Civil  wars  had  also  broken  out  between  the  States  of 
Greece,  and  soon  after  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  the  Spartans  gained 
the  ascendency  over  the  Athenian  State,  which  had  been  the  ruling  one  at  the 
period  of  the  Persian  invasions.  These  troubles  gave  occasion  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  Macedonia,  a  State  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Greek  nations,  and  which  had  recovered  its  independence  of  the  Per- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Platsea. 

2.  Under  Philip  II.  Macedonia  grew  in  prosperity  and  power ;  he  subdued 
the  southern  Greek  States,  was  appointed  general  of  all  the  Greek  forces 
against  Persia,  and  was  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  that  country  when  he 
was  assassinated  (b.c.  336).  His  son,  Alexander,  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age, 
then  ascended  the  throne,  and  took  up  the  command  of  the  forces  levied 
against  Persia.  After  putting  down  several  revolts  at  home  with  a  strong  hand, 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont  1  (334  b.c.)  with  30,000  foot  and  6000  horse, 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  the  river  Granicus  {Kqja  Ohai).  To 
this  succeeded  a  victorious  march  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  defiles  of  the 
Cilician  mountains,  in  which  Darius  III.  had  stationed  his  army.  At  IsauSf  a 
seaport  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Iskenderun  (from  Iskender  =  Alexander), 
the  famous  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  treasures  as  well  as  the  family  of 
Darius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  the  king  himself  fleeing  to  the 
Euphrates.  The  whole  country  eastward  now  lay  open  before  him,  and  he 
turned  south  towards  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  occupying  Damascus,  and  conquering 
Tyre.  Advancing  to  Egypt,  he  was  welcomed  there  as  a  deliverer  from  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  founded  Alexandria  in  the  Nile  Delta  (331  B.C.),  which 
became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  ancient  times. 

3.  In  Africa  Alexander  advanced  as  far  through  the  Libyan  desert  as  the 
oasis  in  which  dwelt  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Siwah),  and  returning 
thence  eastward,  went  against  Darius,  who  had  collected  a  new  army  in  the 
plain  of  Mesopotamia.  The  decisive  battle  near  Arbela,  a  small  town  east  of 
Mosul,  opened  the  way  to  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  to  Pers&poliSy  the  capital  of 
Persia,  which  was  entered  in  triumph.  Thence  Alexander  pursued  Bessus,  a 
satrap  of  Bactriana  (the  modern  Balkh),  through  Iran  or  Persia  proper,  across 
the  Oxus  to  Sogdiana  (Bokhara),  and  penetrated  to  the  farthest  known  limits 
of  Asia,  defeating  the  Scythian  barbarians  (probably  the  ancestors  of  the  later 
Turks)  on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartcs. 

4.  Two  years  later,  Alexander  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  India,  then 
known  only  by  name  to  Europeans.  He  crossed  the  river  Indus  near  the 
modem  Attockt  and  marched  through  the  land  now  known  as  the  Pai^'ab, 
Turning  at  the  Hyphasis  (the  modem  Satlej),  he  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built,  in 
which  he  sent  one  division  of  his  army  down  the  stream,  another  section  fol- 
lowing the  banks  of  the  river,  and  fighting  its  way  through  successive  Indian 
hosts.  Having  at  length  reached  the  ocean,  he  ordered  one  division  to  sail 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  he  led  another  back  through  the  fearful  de^rts  of 

1  Dardanelles. 
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Gedroida  (the  modem  Balachistaii),  where  ft  great  part  of  bis  force  perished 
for  -want  of  food  and  water,  and  was  hnried  in  the  san^  A  third  di\'K»<m 
came  bock  through  Arachosia  and  Drasgiaiia  (the  modem  A^hanistaii),  but 
only  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  that  had  set  ont  with  him  arrived  i^gain  ife 
Persia. 

5.  The  second  of  our  little  maps  represents  the  short-lived  Macedoiidiai 
empire  of  Alexander,  at  the  date  of  his  Tetom  to  Persia,  when  his  power  was 
at  it£  height,  and  when  amhassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  then  known  woHd — 
from  Libya,  Italy,  Oarthage,  and  Scythia,  from  ibt  Ceits  (of  0«iil  or  Fruioe), 
and  the  Iberians  of  the  Spanish  peninsiila — came  to  his  <yyint  to  secure  his 
favour.  To  his  victorions  career  ^  world  owed  a  vast  increase  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge ;  aH  eastem  Asia  had  been  nnvieiled,  and  the  lyMid  to  India, 
with  its  boundless  wealth,  was  disclosed  to  Europeans. 

Westward  also,  about  Alexander's  time,  the  geography  of  the  Gi^eeks  was 
greatly  extended  by  Pvtheas,  a  bold  navigator  of  the  Greek  colo^ay  of  Massalia 
(Marseilles),  who,  from  Gradexra  (Cadiz),  coasted  Iberia  and  the  country  of  the 
Celts  (France),  and  reached  Britain,  He  followed  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  islands,  and,  after  six  days'  sail  fk>om  the  Oroades  (OrinMy 
Islands),  discovered  Tliule,  a  land  of  fogs  in  the  north,  which  has  been  vari- 
ously identified  as  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  Noiwt^^ian  coasts  or  even  Iceland. 
Pytbeas  also  appears  to  have  sailed  round  Jutland  into  tiie  Baltic,  |MK>vi]^  the 
existence  of  sea  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  Herodotus  doubted. 

In  Italy  the  Romans  were  continuing  their  stmggles  with  t^  n^Hbovr- 
ing  nations.  The  whole  of  southern  Etruria  had  yielded  to  th^  supremacy, 
and  was  kept  in  check  by  Roman  garrisons ;  while  towaixls  the  south,  at  this 
time,  a  terrible  conflict  was  in  progress  with  the  heroic  Samnite  highlanders. 
Of  Sicily  the  Carthaginians  held  the  ^K^estem,  the  Greek  colonists  the  eastern 
half,  a  brief  lull  having  taken  place  in  the  fierce  wars  which  had  been  waging 
between  these  powers  for  the  possession  of  the  island,  during  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  great  fcntified  city  and  seaport  of  S^Tacuse  was  rapidly  reviving. 

S.  tiS  B.a-300  juB. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  vast  Macedonian  Empire 
that  he  had  raised  was  divided  among  those  of  the  generals  of  his  armies  who 
had  been  most  eminent  under  his  rule ;  but  for  twenty  ^-ears  afterwards  in- 
cessant wars  prevailed,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  l^sui  in  Phr^'gia  (b.c. 
301).  Four  of  these  generals  became  pre-eminent,  and  each  formed  for  himself 
an  independent  kingdom.  Ptolemy  held  ^ypt,  Libya,  and  northern  Syria, 
and  soon  after  added  Jud%a  to  his  possessions ;  Cassander  ruleil  in  Greece  and 
Macedonia  proper;  Lysimachus,  in  Thrace  and  western  Asia  Minor;  and 
Seleucus  brought  under  his  power  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the  former 
Macedonian  liipire,  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Indus.  The  last-named  rulor 
even  extended  his  expeditions  beyond  the  limit  reached  by  Alexander,  and 
advanced  into  India  as  far  as  the  Ganges  (301  B.c.) 

2.  While  these  events  ^ve^e  in  progress  in  the  lands  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Romans  in  Italy  had  been  carrying  on  a  sanguinary  war  with  the  Samnite 
highlanders.  The  heroism  of  these  mountaineers  was  unavailing  against  the 
military  genius  of  the  Romans,  who,  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  first  |>artition 
of  Alexander's  empire,  were  extending  their  power  over  the  whole  southern 
peninsula  of  Italy.  Here  the  Romans  next  came  in  contact  with  the  Greek 
colonists,  and  the  Tarentines,^  in  the  name  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in 

1  Tarentom  (TarantoX  see  map  of  Italy. 
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along  it  on  one  side  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  part  of  it.  This  is 
called  a  section  to  a  true  scale,  for  we  have  used  the  same  scale  in  repre- 
senting the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  lieights.  In  most  cases  where 
sections  are  drawn,  however,  a  larger  scale  is  used  to  represent  the 
vertical  heights  than  is  employed  to  show  the  liorizontal  distance, 
for  by  so  doing  each  smaller  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground  is  brought 
out  more  distinctly.  The  lower  section.  Fig.  12,  in  which  the 
vertical  distances  have  been  exaggerated  four  times,  the  horizontal 
scale  remaining  the  same,  'svill  make  this  evident.  It  is  important 
to  bear  this  in  mind  in  looking  at  any  section  that  one  may  meet 
with  in  books  or  maps,  and  to  inquire  first  of  all  what  relation  the 
vertical  scale  bears  to  the  horizontal  one  :  if  these  are  the  same,  we 
have  a  true  profile ;  if  they  are  difiei*ent,  then  this  diiference  must 
be  clearly  understood  to  prevent  erroneous  impressions. 

29.  For  practice  in  mapping,  the  following  examples  may  be 
worked  out  on  the  slate  or  on  paper,  using  a  scale  of  about  foui 
inches  to  represent  1000  paces  ;  but  the  practical  mapping  of  a  part 
of  your  own  neighbourhood,  in  the  manner  above  shown,  should 
in  no  case  be  neglected. 

1.  At  a  point  which  we  shall  call  (a)  on  a  road  which  runs  due  east  and 
west,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sun  at  noon,  a  church  spire  is 
noticed  bearing  due  north  from  us,  and  a  liill  top  south-east.  Walking  east- 
ward along  the  road  for  1000  paces,  it  is  noticed  that  the  church  spire  now 
bears  north-west,  and  going  on  another  600  paces,  the  direction  of  the  hill  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  road,  or  due  south.  What  are  the  distances  of  the  church 
and  of  the  hill  from  the  point  (a)  ? 

2.  Draw  a  rough  map  from  the  following  notes : — ^ 

Ship  anchored  opposite  a  small  bay.  Rowed  on  shore  to  west  point  oi 
bay,  and  ascended  knoll  at  end  of  low  line  of  hills  which  extends  along  the 
coast  towards  north-west.  Call  the  knoll  (a).  From  it  ship  distant  6000 
yards  bearing  south-east.  Tlie  opposite  headland  of  bay  (call  it  e)  bears 
exactly  east.  From  knoll  look  to  north  and  east  across  a  valley  with  small 
stream,  and  hills  beyond,  on  which  note  two  peaks ;  one  (call  it  c)  bears  due 
north,  other  (call  it  d)  bears  north-north-east.  Head  of  bay  bears  north-east. 
Walked  along  hills  from  (a),  moving  north-west,  and  at  3000  yards  observed 
peak  {d)  bearing  north-east  On  the  left  the  coast  was  distant  1000  yards. 
Went  on  in  same  direction  (north-west),  3000  yards  more,  and  came  to  point 
(6)  on  the  line  of  hills  extending  from  (a);  (h)  is  top  of  cliff  rising  abiuptly 
from  sea.  Beyond  it  coast-lino  goes  off,  bearing  west-north  -west.  At  (6)  observed 
bearing  to  peak  (c)  north-east  From  (h)  turned  to  right,  and  walked  due 
east  4250  yards,  when  I  found  myself  with  knoll  (a)  becoing  due  south,  and 
peak  (c)  due  north.  Going  on  1000  yards  more,  crossed  the  stream,  which 
came  down  from  the  north-west,  and  flowed  off  into  the  sea  on  the  bearing  of 
the  ship,  which  we  saw  about  five  miles  off  (8800  yards).  Going  on  in  the  same 
direction  2000  yards  more,  peak  {d)  was  seen  to  bear  due  north.     Another 

1  From  one  of  the  examination  papei-s  for  the  prize  medal  of  tho  Royal  neographical 
Soeie^y. 
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1250  jnrds  bronglit  us  to  head  of  bay ;  the  sliip  bow  bearing  nearly  doe  south, 
aud  the  east  headland  of  the  bay  {e)  bearing  south-east.  The  whole  distance 
&om  (b)  to  the  head  of  the  bay  had  been  8500  yards.  The  bay  &om  this 
point  corred  slightly  round  on  either  side  to  the  headlands  (a)  and  (e).  This 
line  of  bills  on  which  were  peaks  (c)  and  {d)  ran  round  and  ended  in  the 
headland  («). 

3.  Draw  a  section  of  the  groimd  from  the  following  data,  to  a 
true  and  an  exa^;erated  vertical  scale  : — 

Leaving  the  house,  walked  up  a  path  which  leads  up  by  a  steep  slope  to 
tlie  top  of  a  hill ;  descended  the  opposite  undulating  slope  to  a  bridge  over 
a  stream  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide  valley ;  ascended  an  opposite  gentle  and 
uniform  slope  to  the  top  of  a  vertical  cliff  overlooking  the  sea.  The  horizontal 
distance  from  the  house  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was  750  paces,  from  the  hill- 
top to  the  bridge  1400  paces,  and  from  the  bridge  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  1800 
paces.  The  house  is  20*0  feet,  the  hill  480,  the  bridge  over  stream  50,  and  the 
diff  250  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 


II.  SKETCH  OF  HISTORICAL  GEOGRArHY. 

1.  1000-450  B.C. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  as  you  have  been  gathering  informar 
tion  about  your  own  home  country,  all  the  knowledge  that  we  yet 
possess  about  the  sur&ce  of  the  world  we  live  in  has  been  gradusdly 
gained.  The  geographers  of  ancient  times,  b^inning  with  the 
district  in  which  they  lived,  little  by  little  extended  the  circle  of 
their  knowledge  both  by  their  own  journeys  and  by  studying  tlie 
accounts  given  by  travellers  and  voyagers  outward  from  that  known 
centre,  learning  from  them  what  directions  they  had  taken,  whether 
towards  the  sunrising  or  sunsetting,  the  north  or  the  south  ;  and 
the  times  and  distances  between  one  point  and  another  of  the  route  ; 
and  by  laying  down  these  itineraries  on  their  maps. 

Little  by  little  the  clouds  of  ignorance  were  thus  rolled  back- 
wards, till  knowledge  spreading  westward  joined  tliat  which  had 
grown  out  eastward  round  the  globe.  Though  in  our  own  day  the 
unknown  has  been  chased  into  the  most  inaccessible  comers  of  the 
earth,  the  same  process  of  extending  knowledge  is  in  progress,  and 
geographers  of  the  present  day  are  ever  gathering  accounts  of  new 
journeys  past  the  borders  of  the  unknown  r^ons,  each  of  which 
contributes  a  little  towards  the  removal  of  the  darkness  which  still 
hangs  over  these  "  ends  of  the  earth," 

We  shall  perhaps  gain  the  best  idea  of  the  gradual  expansion  of 
knowledge  if  we  go  back  nearly  to  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  definite  historical  accounts,  and  from  tliat  as  a  startin 
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point,  picture  to  ourselves  the  world  aa  known  to  the  more  civilised 
nations,  at  intervals  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  little  maps  which  have  been  designed  to  accompany  these 
chapters  exhibit  the  known  world  at  twelve  such  periods ;  an 
appearance  of  cloud  covers  the  skirts  of  each,  leaving  unveiled  only 
those  lands  and  seas  which  were  the  scene  of  the  recorded  events  of 
history,  and  this  lifts  or  rolls  back  as  the  limits  of  knowledge  gradu- 
ally extend.  Each  is  on  the  same  scale,  and  on  each  the  different 
States  and  Empires  of  the  period  are  marked  out  as  far  as  the  scale 
will  admit,  so  that  they  combine  at  a  glance  the  geography  and 
history  of  the  ages  to  which  they  refer,  and  from  one  to  another  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world  may  be  traced. 

1.  About  1000-460  b.c. 

1.  In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  records,  the  more  civilised 
nations  of  the  world  were  those  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  there  accordingly  the  great  events  of  ancient  history  have  their 
scenes.  The  commerce,  and  along  with  that  the  geographical  ^owledge,  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
all  centred  and  spread  outward  from  the  deep  bays  and  harbours  of  that 
Inland  sea. 

The  Phoenicians  especially,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  country  which 
slopes  down  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  great  seaports,  were  the  sailors  and  traders 
of  early  times.  Within  the  space  of  three  centuries  (from  about  b.c.  1800 
to  1000)  they  explored  all  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
covered  these  with  their  forts,  factories,  and  cities,  while  their  ships  ploughed 
the  sea  in  all  directions.  They  colonised  Cyprus,  and,  after  mastering 
the  rich  islands  of  the  -.Egean,  sailed  farther  west  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
founding  also  the  city  of  Carthage,  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  an  opulent 
and  powerful  state  on  the  North  African  coast,  which  grew  in  greatness  as 
the  golden  age  of  the  mother  country  of  Phoenicia  began  to  wane.  From 
Sardinia  and  the  R<ilearic  Isles  these  indefatigable  explorers  pushed  farther 
on  through  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into  the  wide  Atlantic,  building  the 
town  of  Gades  (the  present  Cadiz)  on  the  south-west  of  Spain  in  a  country 
which  gave  them  fabulous  wealth  of  silver,  iron,  and  lead ;  boldly  venturing 
northward  across  the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay,  they  reached  the  tin-yielding  coasts 
of  Cornwall,  and  loaded  their  ships  with  cargoes  of  that  metal  at  the  SciUy 
Isles.  Sailing  southward  also  from  the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  dis- 
covered the  islands  we  now  know  as  the  Canaries,  obtaining  from  their  shores 
the  shell-fish  which  yielded  the  costly  Tyrian  purple.  It  was  in  this  direction 
also  that  HannOt  the  Carthaginian,  led  a  famous  expedition,  consisting,  it  is 
said,  of  60  ships,  with  30,000  men  and  women  on  board  of  them,  to  extend 
discovery  along  the  African  coasts  and  to  found  Phoenician  towns  and 
colonies.  In  this  voyage  Hanno  went  south  perhaps  as  far  as  our  present 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Himilco,  commanding  another  fleet,  starting  from 
Gades,  coasted  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  reached  Great  Britain,  which  he  calls 
Alfionu  (Albion)  and  leme,  a  sacred  island  of  the  west,  the  modem  Ireland. 

While  some  of  their  navigators  were  thus  exploring  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  others  seem  to  have  found  their  way  out  by 
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2.  450-325  B.C. 

1.  With  the  defeats  that  resulted  in  the  attempts  to  subdue  Greece,  the 
decadence  of  the  great  Persian  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  and  it  now 
became  a  prey  to  internal  conflicts.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  these  was 
the  revolt  and  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother  the  emperor 
Artaxerxes,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (401  B.C.),  near  Babylon,  in 
which  Cyrus  was  slain,  and  from  which  Xenophon  made  his  adventurous 
retreat  at  the  head  of  the  ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  joined  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus.  Civil  wars  had  also  broken  out  between  the  States  of 
Greece,  and  soon  after  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  the  Spartans  gained 
the  ascendency  over  the  Athenian  State,  which  had  been  the  ruling  one  at  the 
period  of  the  Persian  invasions.  These  troubles  gave  occasion  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  Macedonia,  a  State  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Greek  nations,  and  which  had  recovered  its  independence  of  the  Per- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Platsea. 

2.  Under  Philip  II.  Macedonia  grew  in  prosperity  and  power ;  he  subdued 
the  southern  Greek  States,  was  appointed  general  of  all  the  Greek  forces 
against  Persia,  and  was  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  that  country  when  he 
was  assassinated  (b.c.  386).  His  son,  Alexander,  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age, 
then  ascended  the  throne,  and  took  up  the  command  of  the  forces  levied 
against  Persia.  After  putting  down  several  revolts  at  home  with  a  strong  hand, 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont  l  (334  b.c.)  with  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse, 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  the  river  Granicus  {Kqja  Chai),  To 
this  succeeded  a  victorious  march  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  defiles  of  the 
Cilician  mountains,  in  which  Darius  III.  had  stationed  his  army.  At  IsauSf  a 
seaport  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Iskenderun  (from  Iskender  =  Alexander), 
the  famous  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  treasures  as  well  as  the  family  of 
Darius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  the  king  himself  fleeing  to  the 
Euphrates.  The  whole  country  eastward  now  lay  open  before  him,  and  he 
turned  south  towards  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  occupying  Damascus,  and  conquering 
Tyre.  Advancing  to  Egypt,  he  was  welcomed  there  as  a  deliverer  from  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  founded  Alexandria  in  the  Nile  Delta  (331  B.C.),  which 
became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  ancient  times. 

3.  In  Africa  Alexander  advanced  as  far  through  the  Libyan  desert  as  the 
oasis  in  which  dwelt  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Siwah),  and  returning 
thence  eastward,  went  against  Darius,  who  had  collected  a  new  army  in  the 
plain  of  Mesopotamia.  The  decisive  battle  near  Arbela,  a  small  town  east  of 
Mosul,  opened  the  way  to  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  to  Persepolis,  the  capital  of 
Persia,  which  was  entered  in  triumph.  Thence  Alexander  pursued  Bessus,  a 
satrap  of  Bactriana  (the  modem  Balkh),  through  Iran  or  Persia  proper,  across 
the  Oxus  to  Sogdiana  (Bokhara),  and  penetrated  to  the  farthest  known  limits 
of  Asia,  defeating  the  Scythian  barbarians  (probably  the  ancestors  of  the  later 
Turks)  on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes. 

4.  Two  years  later,  Alexander  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  India,  then 
known  only  by  name  to  Europeans.  He  crossed  the  river  Indus  near  the 
modem  Attx)ckf  and  marched  through  the  land  now  known  as  the  Panjab, 
Turning  at  the  Hyphasis  (the  modem  Satlej),  he  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built,  in 
which  he  sent  one  division  of  his  army  down  the  stream,  another  section  fol- 
lowing the  banks  of  the  river,  and  fighting  its  way  through  successive  Indian 
hosts.  Having  at  length  reached  the  ocean,  he  ordered  one  division  to  sail 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  he  led  another  back  through  the  fearful  deiserts  of 

1  Dardanelles. 
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Gedrosia  (the  modern  Baluchistan),  where  a  great  part  of  his  force  perished 
for  want  of  food  and  water,  and  was  buried  in  the  sands.  A  third  division 
came  back  through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana  (the  modem  Afghanistan),  but 
only  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  that  had  set  out  with  him  arrived  again  in 
Persia. 

5.  The  second  of  our  little  maps  represents  the  short-lived  Macedonian 
empire  of  Alexander,  at  the  date  of  his  return  to  Persia,  when  his  power  was 
at  its  height,  and  when  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world — 
from  Libya,  Italy,  Carthage,  and  Scythia,  from  the  Celts  (of  Gaul  or  France), 
and  the  Iberians  of  the  Spanish  peninsula — came  to  his  court  to  secure  his 
favour.  To  his  victorious  career  the  world  owed  a  vast  increase  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge  ;  all  eastern  Asia  had  been  unveiled,  and  the  road  to  India, 
with  its  boundless  wealth,  was  disclosed  to  Europeans. 

Westward  also,  about  Alexander's  time,  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  was 
greatly  extended  by  Pytheas,  a  bold  navigator  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia 
(Marseilles),  who,  from  Gadeira  (Cadiz),  coasted  Iberia  and  the  country  of  the 
Celts  (France),  and  reached  Britain.  He  followed  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  islands,  and,  after  six  days'  sail  from  the  Orcades  (Orkney 
Islands),  discovered  ITiule,  a  land  of  fogs  in  the  north,  which  has  been  vari- 
ously identified  as  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  Norwegian  coast,  or  even  Iceland. 
Pytheas  also  appears  to  have  sailed  round  Jutland  into  the  Baltic,  proving  the 
existence  of  sea  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  Herodotus  doubted. 

In  Italy  the  Romans  were  continuing  their  struggles  with  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  The  whole  of  southern  Etruria  had  yielded  to  their  supremacy, 
and  was  kept  in  check  by  Roman  garrisons  ;  while  towards  the  south,  at  this 
time,  a  terrible  conflict  was  in  progress  with  the  heroic  Samnite  highlanders. 
Of  Sicily  the  Carthaginians  held  the  western,  the  Greek  colonists  the  eastern 
half,  a  brief  lull  having  taken  place  in  the  fierce  wars  which  liad  been  waging 
between  these  powers  for  the  possession  of  the  island,  during  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  great  fortified  city  and  seaport  of  Syracuse  was  rapidly  reviving. 

S.  825  B.a-300  a.d. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  vast  Macedonian  Empire 
that  lie  had  raised  was  divided  among  those  of  the  generals  of  his  armies  who 
had  been  most  eminent  under  his  rule ;  but  for  twenty  years  afterwards  in- 
cessant wars  prevailed,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (b.c. 
301).  Four  of  these  generals  became  pre-eminent,  and  each  formed  for  himself 
an  independent  kingdom.  Ptolemy  held  Egypt,  Libya,  and  northern  Syria, 
and  soon  after  added  Judaea  to  his  possessions  j  Cassander  ruled  in  Greece  and 
Macedonia  proper ;  Lysimachus,  in  Thrace  and  western  Asia  Minor ;  and 
Seleucus  brought  under  his  power  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the  former 
Macedonian  Empire,  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Indus.  The  last-named  ruler 
even  extended  his  expeditions  beyond  the  limit  reached  by  Alexander,  and 
advanced  into  India  as  far  as  the  Ganges  (301  B.c.) 

2.  While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  lands  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Romans  in  Italy  had  been  carrying  on  a  sanguinary  war  with  the  Samnite 
highlanders.  The  heroism  of  these  mountaineers  was  unavailing  against  the 
military  genius  of  the  Romans,  who,  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  first  partition 
of  Alexander's  empire,  were  extending  their  power  over  the  whole  southern 
peninsula  of  Italy.  Here  the  Romans  next  came  in  contact  with  the  Greek 
colonists,  and  the  Tarentines,^  in  the  name  of  their  fellow-countrymen  is 

1  Tarentum  (Taranto),  see  map  of  Italy. 
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south  Italy,  invited  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  the  country  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  command  their  troops  against  the  enemy.  The  strange 
appearance  and  gigantic  size  of  the  elephants  brought  by  Pyrrhus,  in  imitation 
of  the  Indian  kings  in  battle,  gained  a  temporary  success  for  him  against  the 
Romans ;  but  soon  after  he  gave  up  the  contest  and  passed  over  into  Sicily,  to 
aid  the  Greeks  there  against  the  Carthaginians  (b.c.  278).  All  southern  Italy 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  distant  nations  began  to  learn  that 
a  new  power  had  risen  in  the  world,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  sending  an  embassy 
to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Republic. 

3.  Now  followed  the  terrible  contests  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  which, 
in  the  three  Funic  ^  wars,  lasted  for  more  than  a  century.  Tlie  first  of  these 
(264-241  B.C.)  was  waged  merely  for  the  possession  of  Sicily,  and  during  it 
the  Roman  navy  was  created,  which,  notwithstanding  terrible  disasters,  finally 
>vrested  from  Carthage  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  At  the  end  of  this  first 
Punic  war  the  Carthaginians  had  lost  their  hold  on  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which 
were  transformed  into  Roman  provinces. 

4,  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  Carthaginian  influence  was 
much  extended  in  Iberia  (Spain),  and  a  large  extent  of  territory  was  brought 
under  subjection.  Hamilcar  founded  the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  his  son-in- 
law  Hasdrubal  that  of  New  Carthage  (Cartagena),  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Rome,  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  not  advance  beyond  the 
Iberus  (Ebro).  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  succeeded  him  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  by  attacking  and  destroying  Saguntum  (Murviedro),  a  city  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  had  become  celebrated  for  its 
commerce  and  wealth,  violated  the  treaty  and  gave  cause  for  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Romans  (218  B.c.) 

6.  A  series  of  wars  with  the  Gauls  now  extended  Roman  power  over 
northern  Italy,  and  its  influence  began  to  be  felt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  The  second  Punic  war  (218-201  B.C.),  the  great  events  of  which 
were  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal  (most  probably  by  the  pass  now 
known  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard),  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Lake  Trasi- 
mene,  and  at  Cannx^  resulted  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  great  Carthaginian 
leader  at  Zairw,^  when  terms  of  peace  were  imposed  by  the  conqueror  which 
reduced  Carthage  almost  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  state.  The  Spanish 
possessions  of  Carthage,  like  the  Sicilian,  now  passed  to  the  Romans,  who 
formed  out  of  them  the  province  of  Hispania  Citerior,  the  north  and  eastern, 
and  Ulterior,  the  south  and  western,  or  most  distant  from  Rome. 

6.  An  alliance  formed  by  the  Macedonians  with  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae  gave  cause  for  the  hostile  advance  of  the  Romans  in  their  direction 
also,  and  the  three  Macedonian  and  Greek  wars  which  succeeded  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  protectorate  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Macedonian  possessions  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

7.  Although  the  Carthaginians  had  been  compelled  to  accept  abject  terms 
of  peace,  their  resources  had  not  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  Carthage  again 
became  sufficiently  powerful  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  and  to  <6^w 
their  armies  towards  it.  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Carthage  was  stormed, 
burned,  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  once  mighty  Carthaginian  empire 
vanished  for  ever  from  the  earth  (b.c.  146). 

8.  Under  the  six  Ptolemies  who  succeeded  to  Alexander's  great  general  of 
that  name  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  up  to  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Carthage, 
Alexandria  had  become  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  cultivation  that  had  resided 
in  Greece,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  the  world's  commerce.    It  was  in  the  famoui 

1  Or  Phoenician,  in  allusion  to  the  descent  of  the  Carthaginians 
s  130  miles  south-west  of  Cartha<]ce. 
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school  of  Alexandrui  Uiat  Bnclid  taught  mathematioSi  about  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ  Hither  also  Eratosthenes  of  Cyi^ene,  one  of  tlie  most 
eminent  of  ancient  astronomers,  was  called  by  Ptolemy  Bneigetes  to  saperin- 
tend  the  great  royal  library.  The  name  of  Eratosthenes  (276-194  B.O.)  will 
ever  be  remembered  in  geography,  as  it  was  he  who  first  attempted  to  discover 
the  magnitude  of  the  euth  by  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  the 
same  process  that  is  employed  at  the  present  day. 

9.  The  next  great  extension  of  Roman  power  was  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
Attains,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander's  general  Lysimachua,  be> 
queathod  to  Rome  the  protectorate  of  Feigamus,  which  was  formed  into  the 
province  of  Asia.  Them  followed  the  conquest  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  named 
the  Province  ("Provence")  to  distinguish  it  trom  the  rest  of  the  country. 
North  of  the  mountains  the  Romans  first  came  in  hostile  contact  with  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  in  the  valleys  of  Noricum  (Tyrol)  and  at  Aowb- 
Sexticc  (Aix,  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphiuy).  In  Africa  the  overthrow  of  King 
Jugurtha  of  Numidia  (Algeria)  and  of  King  Juba  in  Mauritania  (Morocco) 
added  these  regions  also  to  the  list  of  Roman  provinces. 

10.  Now  the  strength  of  the  Roman  arms  was  turned  towards  Asia,  in 
the  three  fierce  wars  with  Mithridates  of  Pontus  and  his  ally  Tigranes  of 
Armenia,  against  whom  they  were  finally  successfVil,  establishing  Roman 
authority  over  all  Asia  Minor.  The  last  defeat  of  Mithridates  on  the 
Euphrates,  in  66  B.a,  was  followed  by  a  brilliant  career  of  success.  Syria, 
Phcenicia,  and  Palestine  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence ;  and  to  the 
horror  of  the  Jews  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  storm  and  its 
walls  razed  to  the  ground  (63  B.C.) 

11.  Not  long  after  this,  Julius  Oesar  began  his  splendid  camimigns  in 
Gaul,  conquering  the  whole  of  that  region  for  Rome,  driving  the  German 
tribes  towuxls  l£e  Rhine,  and  invading  Albion,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Britannia  (55  B.a)  In  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  assassination  of 
Csesar,  Marcus  Antonius,  the  ruler  of  the  Eastern  Roman  world,  was  aided 
against  his  rival  Octavianus  (afterwards  Emperor  Augustus)  by  Queen  Cleo- 
patra of  I^ypt,  but  was  defeated  in  the  naval  battle  of  Actium,^  and  his  death 
and  that  of  Cleopatra  soon  following,  Eigypt  became  henceforth  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Augustus  gathered  up  into  his  own  hands  all  civil  and  military  power, 
and  the  Roman  ^pire  began  (29  B.C.)  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Roman  Empire  had  spread  out  nearly  to  its  greatest  limits.  In  Europe 
the  lines  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  marked  its  northern  boundary ;  all 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  had  been  subjected,  and  the  whole  of  North  Africa, 
from  i^ypt  to  the  Atlantic,  acknowledged  Roman  authority. 

12.  From  this  time  onward  to  the  date  of  our  third  little  map  (represent- 
ing the  Empire  in  the  time  of  Constantine)  the  chief  military  events  were 
the  final  conquest  of  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  by 
Agricola,  and  its  formation  into  a  prefectm^  of  Gaul,  governed  by  a  vice- 
regent  resident  at  Eboracum  (York) ;  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  the  country 
north  of  the  lower  Danube ;  the  victorious  invasion  of  Armenia  and  Parthia ; 
and  the  subjugation  of  all  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  Nubia  by  Trojan. 

Under  Constantine  the  Great  two  great  changes  took  place — the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  the  transference  of  the 
seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium  (a.d.  830),  which  was  re-named 
after  the  Emperor,  Constantinople. 

13.  Persia  at  this  time,  under  the  Sassonian  dynasty,  attained  a  height  of 
prosperity  and  power  such  as  it  had  never  before  reached,  and  against  it  even 
the  veteran  Roman  legions  could  gain  no  lasting  laurels. 

1  At  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 
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14.  In  China  authentic  history  begins  with  the  Chow  dynasty  (1122-255 
B.C.)  when  Confucius  and  Mincius  flourished  (600  B.O.).  In  the  next  (Tsin) 
dynasty  Shih  Hwang  Ti  (221-209  b.c.)  reduced  the  independent  petty  States, 
and  built  the  Great  Wall  as  a  protection  against  the  barbarous  Hiong-non 
(Huns)  or  Tatars  of  the  north.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  begun  intercourse  with  the  Parthians  and  to 
have  known  the  Roman  Empire  as  Ta-tsin ;  and  about  the  time  of 
Constantine's  establishment  of  his  new  capital  the  Chinese  Emperor's  court 
was  fixed  at  Nanking,  the  southern  capital. 

15.  The  increase  of  geographical  knowledge  daring  the  period  in  which 
Rome  was  spreading  out  its  power  in  all  directions  could  not  fail  to  be  very 
considerable.  Already  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  b.c.  a  generid 
survey  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  begun  by  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  itineraries  of  the  roads  to  places  in  the  empire.  One  of  these 
(called  the  Peutingerian  table  after  the  antiquary  who  found  a  copy  of  it  in  a 
monastery  in  Bavaria  in  the  fifteenth  century)  traces  the  main  roads  of  all 
the  region  stretching  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  in  India. 
StraJbo  of  Pontus  was  one  of  the  great  geographers  of  this  period,  and  he 
wrote  an  account  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  of  Asia,  in  which  his  knowledge 
extended  as  far  as  China.  But  it  was  from  Claudius  Ptolemy ^  the  celebrated 
astronomer  and  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  learned  city  of  Alexandria  about 
150  A.D.,  that  geography  received  the  greatest  advancement  in  ancient  times 
— one  which  made  itself  felt  even  down  to  the  fifteenth  century.  He  con- 
structed a  series  of  twenty-six  maps,  with  a  general  map  of  the  world,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  eight  books  of  universal  geography.  His  information  extended 
from  Thule  (Shetland)  in  the  north  to  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  lakes  in  Africa, 
and  eastward  to  the  obscurely  known  region  of  China  and  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (Ceylon). 

4.  300-500  A.D. 

1.  Fully  half  a  century  before  the  civil  discords  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
been  temporarily  abated  by  the  genius  of  Constantine,  the  whole  of  Europe 
beyond  the  Roman  frontier,  the  almost  unknown  north,  had  begun  to  ferment 
and  to  pour  forth  wave  after  wave  of  barbarian  hordes.  Against  these  the 
Roman  Empire,  distracted  by  discords,  could  not  prevail. 

2.  The  Ooihsy  a  people  of  Germanic  origin,  had  already  once  broken 
through  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia,^  crossing  the  Black  Sea  had  ravaged 
the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Greece, 
pillaging  and  burning  the  famous  cities  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos.  The 
VandiilSf  who  are  first  known  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bohemian  mountains, 
hence  called  Vandalici  Montes,  burst  like  a  flood  into  Gaul,  and  after  ravag- 
ing that  region,  swept  south  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  south  of  that  country,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
Vandalitia,  the  modem  Andalucia.  The  Franks^  or  freemen,  a  confederation 
of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  lower  Rhine,  made  incessant  incur- 
sions through  the  low  countries  into  Gaul,  where  they  finally  overthrew  the 
Roman  dominion. 

3.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Goths  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace 
with  the  Romans,  but  not  long  after  his  death  they  once  more  engaged  the 
legions  in  a  three  years'  war.  The  Goths  now  began  to  be  distinguished  as 
the  Ostrogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  east,  the  branch  which  inhabited  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  Visigoths,  or  Goths  of  the  west,  extending  along 
the  Danube. 

1  Transylvania,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia. 
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4.  The  Huns,  a  people  of  Asiatic  origiD,  the  eastern  (Mougol)  branch  of 
the  Scythians,  now  appear  on  the  scene.  They  invaded  Europe  through  the 
country  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people  living  on  the  great  steppes  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Don ;  having  conquered  them  and  incorporated  the  sur- 
vivors, they  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Visigoths  and  drove  these  people 
across  the  Danube  into  Moesia  (modern  Bulgaria),  occupying  the  country 
they  had  abandoned  ;  afterwards  they  also  crossed  the  Danube,  as  the  allies  of 
the  Groths  against  the  Romans. 

5.  Under  Alaric,  the  Visigoths  invaded  Italy,  sacked  Rome,  and  ravaged 
the  peninsula.  Subsequently,  under  the  successors  of  Alaric,  they  withdrew 
into  southern  Gaul  and  crossed  the  mountains  into  Spaih,  beginning  a  series 
of  struggles  there  with  the  Vandals  and  the  Romans.  The  fatal  rivalries  of 
the  Roman  governors  of  Spain  and  Africa  now  led  to  the  passage  of  a  resist- 
less horde  of  the  Vandals  across  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  the  devastation 
and  ruin  of  all  the  region  between  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Cyrene, 
to  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  In  Africa. 
Thence  the  Vandals  spread  over  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily ;  they  invaded 
Italy  also,  and  plundered  Rome  for  fourteen  days,  mutilating  and  defacing  the 
works  of  art  in  the  city. 

6.  After  his  conquests  in  the  region  of  the  Danube,  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  turned  his  course  of  invasion  westward,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ostro- 
goths, penetrated  into  Gaul,  and  was  defeated  there  by  the  united  Romans 
and  Visigoths  in  a  sanguinary  battle  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Chalons-sur-Mame,  A  year  later,  however,  he  recovered  strength,  and  in- 
vaded Italy,  devastating  its  northern  plains  and  driving  their  inhabitants  to 
seek  refuge  in  those  marshy  lagoon  islands  on  which  Venezia,  afterwards  the 
great  city  of  Venice,  was  founded.  Rome  itself  was  saved  by  the  mediation 
of  Pope  Leo,  only  to  be  plundered  three  years  later  by  the  Vandals,  whose 
progress  we  have  already  traced.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  Odoacer,  who 
had  been  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  barbarians  who  had  flocked  into  Italy,  and  finally  crushed 
the  Roman  power  throughout  the  peninsula.  He  in  turn,  however,  was 
overthrown  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  now  became  master  of 
Italy. 

7.  The  contests  with  the  northern  invaders  in  Gaul  had  withdrawn  thither 
the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  and  the  few  remain- 
ing were  taken  across  to  the  Continent  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  Britons,  left  defenceless,  and  harassed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  invited 
the  Jutes,  the  Germanic  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
to  their  aid,  and  they,  having  repelled  the  invaders,  began  the  conquest  of  the 
island  for  themselves,  and  established  their  kingdom  in  Kent.  They  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Saxons,  who  took  up  the  southern  and  central  portions 
of  the  country,  where  the  names  Essex  (East  Saxons),  Middlesex,  Sussex, 
still  in  use,  and  Wessex,  extending  from  Surrey  to  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall, 
recall  their  divisions  of  the  land.  Cornwall  itself  remained  in  the  hands  of 
its  Celtic  inhabitants. 

8.  Thus,  at  the  period  represented  in  the  fourth  map,  the  great  Roman 
Empire  had  shrunk  down  to  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  Roman  (also  called  the 
Byzantine  or  Greek)  Empire,  and  was  restricted  to  the  countries  which  lie 
round  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Vandals  had  established 
their  rule  along  north  Africa ;  the  Visigoths  ruled  in  Spain ;  the  Ostrogothic 
monarchy  of  Theodoric  the  Great  extended  over  Italy,  France,  and  all  the 
countries  round  the  Alps  as  far  as  the  middle  Danube ;  the  Franks,  under 
Clovis,  had  possession  of  the  whole  of  Gaul  between  the  Loire  and  Somme  ; 
Persia,  still  under  the  energetic  Sassanian  dynasty,  not  only  maintained  its 
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integrity  as  an  empirei  but  had  begun  to  repel  the  Roman  power  in  Asia  and 
had  added  part  of  Armenia. 

5.  500-800  A.D. 

1.  At  the  period  represented  in  the  last  map  we  have  seen  that  the  Persians 
in  the  east  were  successfully  opposing  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  extending  their 
dominion  in  Asia.  Westward,  however,  the  arms  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
were  triumphant,  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  being  rendered  famous 
by  the  expedition  of  his  great  general  Belisarius  to  Africa,  where,  after  a  cam- 
paign of  two  years,  he  completely  overthrew  the  Vandals  and  led  their  king 
captive  to  Constantinople.  In  a  second  war,  Belisarius  wrested  all  southern 
Italy  &om  the  Ostrogoths,  pursuing  them  northward  to  Rome  and  Ravenna, 
and  thus  beginning  the  re- conquest  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  completed 
by  his  successor  the  imperial  general  Narses,  after  which  the  Ostrogoths 
disappear  as  a  distinct  nation. 

2.  At  this  time,  under  Elliosru,  the  greatest  of  the  great  monarchs  of 
the  Sassanian  dynasty,  the  Persian  Empire  stretched  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Indus,  and  from  Arabia  far  into  Central  Asia.  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
EJgypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  one  after  another  wrested  from  the  Byzantine 
Empire :  Jerusalem  was  stormed  and  plundered,  and  a  similar  fate  befell 
Alexandria.  The  victorious  Persians  had  even  reached  to  Chalcedon,  opposite 
Constantinople,  when  the  fortune  of  war  turned,  and  the  B3rzantine  Emperor 
Heraclius  began  a  magnificent  revenge. 

8.  Having  organised  a  Greek  and  barbarian  army,  Heraclius  landed  and 
encamped  on  the  famous  plain  of  Issus  in  Cilicia,  and  having  completely 
routed  the  Persian  army  sent  against  him,  forced  his  way  tlirough  the  Taurus 
into  Pontus,  crossed  Armenia,  made  allies  of  the  barbarians  north  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  with  their  aid  attacked  Media,  and  penetrated  to  IspaJian,  in- 
flicting repeated  defeats  on  the  Persians  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  and 
giving  the  death-blow  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

4.  At  the  height  of  the  fame  of  Heraclius,  however,  a  new  and  terrible 
power  arose  in  the  south.  During  all  the  changes  of  empire  in  the  countries 
east  of  the  Mediterranean  the  tribes  of  Arabia  had  maintained  a  brave  inde- 
pendence ;  neither  the  Babylonian  nor  Assyrian  kings,  neither  Egyptians  nor  Per- 
sians, could  reduce  them  to  subjection ;  and  even  though  the  Romans  under  Trajan 
had  penetrated  far  into  the  country,  only  the  northern  chieftains  were  made 
tributary  to  the  empire.  The  Himyarites  of  Yemen,  the  district  bordering  on 
the  Red  Sea,  had  stoutly  repelled  an  expedition  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  They 
carried  on  commerce  across  the  Indian  Ocean  with  Persia  and  Syria,  and  had 
planted  many  colonies  on  the  opposite  African  coasts.  The  tribes  of  Yemen 
dwelt  in  towns,  and  cultivated  the  soil,  but  the  most  of  the  Arabs  were 
nomadic  as  now,  and  they  retained  their  ancient  pagan  nature  worship.  About 
600  A.D.  Christianity  penetrated  into  the  peninsula,  where  Judaism  had  been 
introduced  by  emigrants  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  religious 
ferment  began  to  move  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful,  i  It  was  soon  after  this 
time  that  Mohammed,  who  was  bom  at  Mecca  in  570,  received  his  first 
divine  communication  in  the  solitudes  of  Mount  Hir^  near  Mecca,  and 
began  to  inveigh  against  the  superstition  of  his  time.  Persecuted,  and  unable 
to  find  a  hearing  in  his  own  city,  he  took  refuge  in  Medina^  and  at  once 
assumed  the  position  of  judge  and  ruler  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Arab 
tribes.     He  now  went  to  war  in  the  name  of  God  against  the  enemies  of  Islam, 

1  The  Hijrah,  or  flight  of  Mohammed  to  Medina  (622  a.d.)  gives  the  starting-point 
of  the  Moslem  chronology. 
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and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Meccans  at  BedTf  after  which  they  concluded  a 
peace  with  him.  He  now  sent  his  missionaries  abroad  oyer  Arabia,  and  they 
carried  his  doctrine  into  Persia,  to  the  court  of  Heraclios,  to  Abyssinia,  and 
to  Egypt.  The  King  of  Persia  received  his  messenger  with  scorn,  and  had  him 
executed ;  this  led  to  the  first  war  with  the  Moslems,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated. 

5.  The  power  of  the  new  religion  was,  however,  secured  in  Arabia,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  Mohammed  had  made  extensive  preparations  for 
expeditions  against  Syria  and  the  Byzantines.  Abu-Bekr,  the  first  "  CaZi/" 
or  ''Successor"  of  Mohammed,  carried  war  into  Babylonia,  and  after  several 
victories  over  the  troops  of  Heraclius  completed  the  conquest  of  Syria.  Omar, 
the  second  Calif,  pushed  the  war  of  conquest  with  increased  vigour ;  Jerusalem 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  caused  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name  to  be  built 
over  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  He  next  invaded  Persia,  and  subdued 
the  whole  of  that  region.  Amru,  one  of  his  generals,  such  was  the  prestige 
of  the  Arabs,  took  possession  of  Egypt  for  the  Calif  without  opposition,  and 
Barca  and  Tripoli  were  also  subdued. 

6.  At  the  time  of  Omar's  death  (644)  the  Saracens  ^  had  overrun  in  the  short 
space  of  ten  years  all  the  lands  between  Armenia  and  Ehiva  in  Asia,  and  the 
Syrtes  in  North  Africa.  In  the  time  of  Othman,  the  Mohammedan  power  was 
extended  westward  over  Mauretania  or  Morocco,  and  the  Byzantine  posses- 
sions were  restricted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Carthage.  The  seat  of  the 
Califate  was  now  removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus  in  Syria ;  Asia  Minor 
was  ravaged,  and  inefiisctual  siege  was  laid  to  Constantinople.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  Carthage  had  been  taken,  and  the  Byzantine 
dcmiinion  in  Africa  annihilated.  The  Califate  now  rose  to  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  and  the  conquest  of  Turkestan  in  central  Asia  was  rapidly  followed 
by  the  invasion  of  Spain  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Arab  Empire.  The 
Moors,^  as  the  Arabo-Berbers  are  called  in  Spanish  history,  under  Tarik, 
crossed  the  straits  from  Ceuta,  and  effected  a  landing  at  AlgeciraSt  near 
Gibraltar.  Boderick,  the  last  king  of  the  Visigoths,  met  the  invader  at 
Xerez  de  la  FroTUera  (711).  Nine  days  of  battle  ensued,  and  in  a  single 
combat  with  Tarik,  the  Gothic  king  was  slain ;  the  victory  was  decisive  for  the 
Moslems,  and  it  gave  them  the  mastery  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain  (except 
the  mountainous  country  of  Asturias  in  the  north),  as  well  as  tiie  outlying 
province  of  Septimania  (Languedoc,  in  southern  France). 

7.  We  may  now  turn  to  glance  at  the  movements  which  were  taking  place 
in  northern  Europe  during  this  rapid  spread  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire  in 
the  south.  Events  in  Italy  have  been  already  traced  up  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Visigoths,  after  which  the  country  was  placed  under  the  rule  of  an  Exarch  or 
delegate  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  who  had  his  capital  at  Jiavenna,  The  first 
of  these  delegates  had  only  held  the  country  for  fifteen  years  when  the  Lom- 
bards,'^ a  Germanic  people  originally  from  the  lower  Elbe,  poured  over  the 
Alps  from  Pannonia  (Lower  Austria),  bringing  with  them  numbers  of  other 
G^man  tribes,  and  conquered  all  north  and  central  Italy.  Here  in  the 
course  of  time  these  barbarians  became  assimilated  with  the  peoples  they  had 
subjected,  and  exchanged  their  Ghirman  for  the  Latin  tongue. 

8.  The  first  or  Merovingian  (from  Merwig,  a  chief  of  the  fifth  century) 


1  Probably  from  Sharkeyn^  "eastern  people,"  as  opposed  to  MaghHH,  "western 
people,"  as  tlie  inhabitants  of  Morocco  are  called. 

2  Froni  Mavharta^  "westerns,"  first  applied  by  the  Carthaginians  to  the  Atlas 
aborigines  west  of  Carthage,  and  later  to  the  mixed  Arabo- Berber  peoples  of  the  same 
region. 

»  Longdbardit  referring  either  to  their  long  beards  or  to  their  battle-axes  (barte). 
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dynasty  of  the  Frankish  kings,  to  which  Clevis  belonged,  gave  place  to  the 
Carlovingian,  in  which  Charles,  snmamed  Martel,  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent rulers.  His  reign  was  marked  by  wars  with  the  surrounding  tribes  of 
the  Saxons  and  Alemanni,  but  especially  by  the  stop  which  he  put  to  the 
victorious  advance  of  the  Saracens  northward  from  Spain,  whose  power  had 
filled  all  Christendom  with  alarm.  He  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  fought 
between  PoUiers  and  Tours  in  732. 

His  son  Pepin  le  Bref,  taking  advantage  of  the  disputes  which  arose 
about  the  succession  to  the  Lombard  throne,  invaded  It^y.  It  was  left  to 
his  son  Charlemagne,  however,  who  crossed  the  Alps  from  Geneva  with  two 
armies,  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Mont  Cenis  passes,  to  complete  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which  had  lasted  for  two  centuries. 
This  monarch  also  completed  the  subjection  of  the  Saxons  in  the  northern 
border  of  his  kingdom,  driving  them  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Moors  in  the 
south  he  wrested  and  added  to  his  dominion  all  the  country  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro,  his  empire  extending  also  on  the  side  of  Germany  as 
far  as  Pannonia,  where  he  had  subdued  the  Avari. 

9.  We  left  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  last  period  when  the  Jutes  and 
Saxons  had  established  themselves  in  the  south  and  centre  of  the  present 
England.  Soon  after  this  the  Angles,  a  third  Germanic  tribe  from  the 
country  east  of  the  Elbe,  made  a  succession  of  descents  on  the  coasts  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  between  the  Tweed  and  Forth. 
Eventually  these  last  comers  obtained  possession  of  all  the  portions  of  eastern 
England  that  had  not  fallen  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  union  of  their  different 
bands  with  the  conquered  native  Celts  took  the  form  of  seven  kingdoms,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy,  a  group  of  states  which  rose  and  fell  as  one  or  other 
of  them  became  more  powerful.  These  were  Kent,  Essex  and  Middlesex, 
Sussex,  Wessex,  already  referred  to ;  besides  Northumbria,  including  the 
present  Northumberland  and  all  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth ;  East  Anglia 
(Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge),  and  Mercia,  which  embraced  the  central 
portions  of  England. 

10.  To  sum  up  the  leading  features  of  the  period  of  the  world's  history 
sketched  in  the  fifth  of  the  little  maps : — The  Arabian  Empire  had  spread 
itself  out  to  Central  Asia  and  to  Spain,  and  had  already  passed  the  zenith  of 
its  greatness.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  of  Damascus  had  given  place 
to  that  of  the  Abassides  in  the  east,  though  a  branch  from  it  had  set  up  an 
independent  Califate  at  Cordova,  in  Spain.  The  Abbaside  Harun-al-^ashid, 
whose  praises  are  sung  by  eastern  poets,  had  his  capital  at  Bagdad,  on  the 
Tigris,  a  city  which  had  been  founded  by  his  predecessor  in  762.  Charle- 
magne had  consolidated  and  extended  the  Frank  Empire,  received  the 
ambassadors  sent  from  the  court  of  Bagdad  to  salute  him,  and  had  been 
crowned  by  the  Pope  at  Rome.  Irene,  the  barbarous  mother  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Constantine  VI.,  had  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  uniting  the  east 
and  west  of  Europe  in  one  great  empire,  by  marrying  the  Frank  Emperor,  a 
scheme  which  was  frustrated  by  her  overthrow  and  her  banishment  to  the 
Isle  of  Lesbos  in  the  iEgean  Sea  (802). 

6.  800-1000  A.D. 

1.  After  the  accession  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty  in  the  Arabian  Empire, 
Bagdad,  as  we  have  noticed,  became  the  capital  of  the  Califate,  and  the 
province  of  Khorassan,  in  Persia,  began  to  be  considered  the  nucleus  of  the 
empire.  Though  Islamism  continued  to  spread,  the  rule  of  the  Califs  began 
to  be  merely  nominal.  Already  during  Harun-al-Rashid's  reign,  independent 
kingdoms  had  been  formed  in  Fez  (the  city  of  Fea  was  founded  808)  and 
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Tunis,  and  soon  all  the  western  African  territories  were  lost  to  the  Califate. 
Large  numbers  of  Turks  from  the  region  between  the  Caspian  and  the  central 
mountains  of  Asia  were  called  in  to  be  employed  in  military  service. 
Acquiring  power,  the  Turks  rose  against  their  masters,  and  for  a  time 
Turkish  kings  reigned  in  Khorassan.  Several  transitory  dynasties  succeeded, 
pre-eminent  among  which  was  that  of  the  Ghiznevides,  who  at  the  height  of 
their  power  ruled  an  empire  extending  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges,  and 
from  the  Jaxartes  on  the  north  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  central  seat  of 
power  being  the  natural  fortress  of  Ohazni. 

2.  A  Turkish  governor  of  i^ypt  declared  himself  independent  in  868.  A 
century  later  the  Fatimides,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  whose  leader  claimed 
descent  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  after  overthrowing  the 
rulers  of  Tunis,  conquered  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  founding  Cairo  (970),  set  up 
a  new  Califate  there ;  so  that  at  this  time  there  were  three — one  in  Bagdad,  an- 
other in  Cairo,  and  a  third  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  Algiers  (Al- Jezireh,  "  the 
island")  had  been  founded  by  an  Arabian  prince  twenty-five  years  previously. 

3.  In  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  northern  mountain 
country  had  not  been  entirely  subdued  in  the  Moorish  conquest  of  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula.  Asturias  and  Galicia  formed  an  independent  Christian 
kingdom,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  brave  and  hardy 
Vascones  or  Basques  of  Navarre  also  regained  their  independence,  and  aided 
in  the  constant  warfare  that  was  maintained  against  the  Moors  along  the 
north  of  the  peninsula.  Though  the  "Spanish  March,"  as  the  country 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro  was  named,  had  been  retaken  from  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne  by  the  Moors,  the  Christian  mountaineers 
recovered  a  large  portion  of  this  district  Latterly  another  Christian 
kingdom  added  its  strength  to  Asturias  and  Navarre ;  it  was  that  of  Castile, 
which,  from  its  central  position  in  the  peninsula,  was  destined  to  play  a  most 
prominent  part  in  the  future  history  of  Spain. 

4.  With  the  death  of  Charlemagne  the  great  fabric  of  the  FAnkish  Empire 
that  he  had  reared  crumbled  rapidly  into  fragments.  Kepeated  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  empire  among  his  successors  weakened  and  distracted  it, 
and  brought  on  internsd  wars,  while  foreign  assailants  threatened  it  on  every 
side.  The  Normans,  or  Northmen,  from  Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  poured 
in  and  infested  the  country  as  far  as  Paris,  and  permanently  held  the  territory 
known  afterwards  as  Normandy ;  the  Spanish  March  was  lost  again  to  the 
Moors  on  the  south  ;  on  the  east  the  German  princes  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  sovereigns ;  and  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  Conrad  I.,  a  duke  or  count  of  Franconia,  reigned  as  king  of 
Oermany.  The  conquests  of  his  successor  Otho  over  the  Danes,  the  Slavs, 
and  Hungarians,  extended  the  boundary  of  the  German  Empire  north  to  the 
Elbe  and  south  into  Lombardy,  where  he  was  soon  after  acknowledged  suc- 
cessor of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  and  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  at  Rome. 

6.  The  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  as  they  call  themselves,  with  whom  the 
first  emperors  of  Germany  had  to  contend,  were  a  people  of  Asiatic  origin,  who, 
in  the  year  889,  forming  a  body  of  fully  40,000  families,  left  their  homes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  made  a  great  exodus  to  the  west- 
ward, fighting  their  way  to  the  central  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
countries  which  bordered  Pannonia  on  the  north-east.  Spreading  out  in  all 
directions,  they  extended  their  conquests  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  down 
to  Servia,  and  from  the  Transylvanian  Alps  to  the  Alps  of  Styria  on  the  west, 
founding  that  realm  on  the  great  central  plain  of  the  Danube  basin  which  has 
outlived  the  storms  of  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

6.  The  history  of  the  Byzantine  or  Greek  Empire,  as  it  was  now  called,  was 
chiefly  characterised  by  wars  witli  the  Arabian  powers  in  the  south,  to  whom 
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Crete  and  SScily  wen  loet,  and  by  the  inrcxida  of  the  Bnlgamns,  a  people  of 
Furnish  origjn,  who  having  conqimed  the  Mcesntain,  established  themaelTes  in. 
the  country  south  of  the  lower  Danube. 

7.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Ruuians  begin,  to  enmge 
Crom  obsenrtty.  Among  the  enemies  of  the  Greek  Empire  were  the  eastern 
Slavs  or  Slavonians  (the  ancestral  Russians),  part  of  a  group  of  nations  living 
in  eastern  Europe,  about  the  sources  of  the  Dnieper  and  Don  rivers,  known  to 
the  ancient  writers  as  the  Sarmatiana,  who  had  their  chief  settlements  at  Nov- 
garod  and  Kief,  Harassed  by  warlike  neighbours,  they  sent  ambassadors,  about 
SS%  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Varangians,  or  Northmen,  beyond  the  seas,  inviting 
them  to  their  aid.  In  response  came  the  Scandinavian  chief  Ruiick,  at  the 
head  of  his  armed  bands,  who,  from  Novgorod  first,  and  then  from  Kief  as 
capital,  extended  the  embryo  empire,  till  it  came  in.  hostile  contact  with  the 
Gre^  kingdom  on  the  south. 

8.  Another  branch  of  the  Slavonic  family  also  begins  to  take  its  place  as  a 
political  power  in  Europe  about  this  time.  The  tribes  of  the  Polani  dwelt  be- 
tween the  livers  Oder  and  Vistula,  and  gradually  acquired  the  ascendency  over 
their  kindred  neighbouring  tnbes.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
their  ruler  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  under  his  son  Boleslas  I., 
sumamed  '*the  Great,"  gave  imity  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  sustained  a 
successful  war  with  the  Germans  on  the  west.  Cracow,  afterwards  the  capital, 
was  founded  by  a  Polish  prince,  Krak,  in.  700. 

9.  In  Britain^  soon  after  the  period  represented  in  the  last  sketch,  the 
independent  states  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  EEeptarchy  were  united  by  I^bert,  king 
of  Wessex  (827)  into  the  one  kingdom  of  England.  To  the  dynasty  thus  founded 
belonged  Alfred  the  Great,  whose  exertions  in  repelling  the  incessant  incur- 
sions  of  the  Danes,  his  defeat  of  their  army  at  Edringtan  in  Wiltshire,  his 
victories  at  sea  witii  England's  first  fieet,  and  the  wise  and  energetic  rule 
which  make  his  memory  dear  to  all  generations  of  Englishmen,  scarcely  need 
be  here  recalled. 

10.  During  this  time  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  were  known  only  by  the 
hordes  of  freebooters  who  sallied  out  thrace,  making  raids  on  England,  the 
Franldsh  Empire,  and  Gtermany,  and  taking  the  lead  even  in  Russia.  The 
result  of  these  expeditions  was  the  introduction,  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  of  Christianity  into  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  from  this  time 
their  mythical  stories,  contained  in.  the  heroic  "sagas"  or  "eddas,"  give  place 
to  real  history. 

11.  From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  onward  till  this  period,  geographical  know- 
ledge had  rested  at  nearly  the  same  limits,  but  now  the  maritime  expedi- 
tions of  these  hardy  Northmen  were  destined  to  give  it  a  far  wider  range. 
Already  two  northern  seamen,  named  Wolfstan  and  Othere,  had  excited 
interest  at  King  Alfred's  court  by  the  story  of  their  voyages  throng  the 
Baltic  to  Witland  (Prussia)  and  Estland  (^thonia),  and  round  the  North 
Cape  of  Europe,  in  pursuit  of  the  Hval-ros  (walrus  or  wliale-horse),  to  the 
White  Sea.  But  their  discoveries  did  not  end  here.  The  Fari3e  islands  (Faor* 
oer  =  sheep  islands),  with  their  convenient  harbours,  became  one  of  their 
strongholds ;  about  867  one  of  these  chieftains,  Naddodr  by  name,  driven 
westward  by  storms,  sighted  the  mountains  of  an  unknown  shore,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Snowland,  the  island  afterwards  loiown  as  Iceland.  But 
long  before  this,  in  795,  Irish  monks  had  discovered  Iceland,  and  spent  a 
summer  there.  Some  seven  years  later  the  Norwegians  took  permanent  pos- 
session of  Iceland,  settling  about  Reykiavik,  the  present  capital  of  the  island. 
The  Icelanders  kept  up  their  character  of  enterprising  sailors,  and  already, 
about  876,  one  of  them  named  Gunbidm  came  upon  an  extensive  country,  to 
which,  from  its  great  cloak  of  ice  reaching  down  between  the  black  head- 
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lands  in  white  glacier  arms  to  the  sea,  he  gave  the  very  apt  name  of  Hvidwark 
( "  white  shirt "),  a  name  wliich  was  unfortunately  changed  to  the  inappropriate 
one  of  Greenland  by  Erik  the  Red,  another  Icelander  who  founded  (985)  the 
two  colonies  of  the  Ostre  and  Wesl3«  Bygd  (east  and  west  bays)  on  its  shores. 

12.  The  great  achievement  of  the  Greenland  colonists,  however,  was  the 
discovery  of  the  American  continent  nearly  five  centuries  before  Columbus. 
In  986  Bjame  sailed  for  Greenland,  and,  being  driven  out  of  his  course  by 
northerly  winds,  discovered  an  island,  which  he  circumnavigated.  About  the 
year  994  an  expedition  under  Leif,  son  of  Erik  the  Bed,  set  sail  for  this  new 
country.  The  regions  discovered  were  named  Helluland  (Slateland),  supposed 
to  be  Labrador ;  Marklaud,  or  Woodland,  probably  Southern  Labrador ;  and 
Vinland,  a  country  named  from  the  wild  vine  growing  there,  which  some 
identify  with  Newfoundland,  whilst  others  transfer  it  to  the  coast,  opposite 
an  island  to  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  gave  the  name  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 

13.  Thus,  at  the  period  shown  in  the  sixth  map,  the  great  Arabian  Empire 
had  broken  up  into  a  number  of  separate  Mohammedan  states,  extending 
from  Persia  to  Spain,  and  already  l^e  central  Asiatic  Turks  had  begun  to 
overrule  the  power  of  the  Califs  in  the  east ;  the  Greek  Empire  had  lost  still 
more  of  its  reduced  territory,  and  was  harassed  cm  the  south  by  the  Saracens, 
and  (m  the  north  by  the  Slavonic  peoples  of  central  Europe,  now  forming 
themselves  into  separate  kingdoms,  such  as  Russia  and  Poland.  Grermany  had 
also  risen  to  an  independent  place,  while  Charlemagne's  great  Frank  Empire 
had  shrunk  to  a  far  smaller  area,  and  was  overrun  by  the  Northmen.  In 
Spain,  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  northern  mountaineers  held  their  own, 
and  were  extending  their  power  gradually  southward  against  the  Moors ;  Eng- 
land was  now  one  kingdom,  and  the  hardy  Scandinavian  seamen  had  pushed 
bac^  the  clouds  of  ignorance  over  the  vast  region  of  the  north  Atlantic,  and 
had  reached  the  shores  of  the  great  western  continent. 


7.  About  1000-1300  a.d. 

1.  We  have  now  reached  the  central  stage  of  the  period  known  as  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  separate  thb  ancient  or  classic  times  from  the  modem. 
Europe,  as  we  have  seen,  was  fast  emerging  from  the  state  of  barbarism,  and 
the  nations  of  modem  times  were  gradually  forming  and  developing  themselvea 
The  Christian  Church  was  striving  to  extend  its  bounds  in  northern  Europe, 
and  the  Papacy  had  been  rising  to  great  temporal  power  and  influence.  Super- 
stition and  religious  enthusiasm  prevailed  very  extensively,  and  were  manifested 
in  magnificent  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  pilgrimages.  This  zeal  rose  to  its 
height  in  Europe  when  the  barbarous  Seljuk  Turks  overran  Palestine  and 
destroyed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  and  brought  about  the  great  reli- 
gious waxB  between  the  Christian  nations  of  the  west  and  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  East,  known  as  the  Crusades  (1096-1270). 

Before  touching  upon  the  chief  events  of  these  wars  and  their  effects  on 
the  civilisation  of  Europe,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the  movements  which 
were  taking  place  in  each  State  of  the  known  world  at  this  time. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  last  period  we  left  Persia  under  the  rule  of  the  Ghiz- 
nevides.  This  dynasty  had  reigned  for  little  more  than  half  a  century  before 
the  Sel^vik  Tv/rks  began  to  migrate  into  the  fertile  province  of  Khorassaiu 
These  were  an  offshoot  of  a  number  of  Asiatic  tribes  who  in  744  had  over- 
whelmed the  "empire  of  Kiptchak,"  as  the  region  north-east  of  the  Caspian 
was  called.  Their  name  tbey  took  from  their  leader,  who  had  held  the 
country  about  Bokhara.  After  some  conflicts  with  the  Ghiznevides  they 
occupied    northern    Khorassan  ;    then    Balkh    and    Kharesm    (Khiva)   fell 
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before  them,  and  advanciug  southward  through  Persia  they  took  KarmcBH 
and  Fars,  Arrived  at  Bagdad,  the  Calif  there  (whose  temporal  power  was 
now  all  but  gone,  though  he  was  still  recognised  as  the  spiritual  cMef  of  the 
Moslems)  acknowledged  the  Turkish  leader,  and  in  1060  the  conquest  of  Persia 
was  complete.  Later,  Melek  Shah,  the  most  powerful  of  the  succeeding  Seljuk 
rulers,  added  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia,  besides  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  countries  beyond  the  Oxus,  to  the  Seljuk  Empire,  which  at  the  height  of 
its  greatness  stretched  from  the  .^ean  Sea  to  India  and  Tartary. 

3.  l^ypt  at  this  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  now  efifeminate  Fati- 
mide  dynasty,  and  so  remained  till  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  famous  Salah-ed-din,  or  Saladin,  son  of  the  Seljuk  governor  of  Tek- 
rit,  on  the  Tigris,  established  himself  as  Sultan  of  S3rria  and  Egypt 

4.  Algeria  was  governed  by  Arabian  princes  up  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  Morocco  had  been  formed  into  a  separate  state  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  city  of  that  name  was  founded  in 
1072.  Both  of  these  states  were,  however,  destined  to  fall  before  the  Moham- 
medan sect  named  the  Almohades  or  Unitarians,  founded  by  a  native  of  the 
Atlas  region,  to  whom  Arabs  and  Berbers  flocked.  From  being  a  religious 
body  the  Almohades  became  a  political  power,  which  mastered  all  north  Africa 
from  Morocco  to  Tunis,  and  also  extended  conquest  into  Mohammedan  Spain 
as  far  as  the  Ebro  and  Tagus. 

5.  In  the  north  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  another  Christian  state,  that  of  Aragon,  was  formed  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ebro.  These  now,  with  Navarre,  waged  war  with  the  common 
enemy,  the  Moors. 

6.  Portugal,  the  ancient  Lusitania,  from  the  Minho  to  the  Tagus,  had  fallen 
under  the  sway  of  Castile,  and  in  1095  Henry  of  Burgundy  governed  it  as  a 
dependent  fief  of  that  kingdom ;  but  after  a  great  victory  over  the  Moors  at 
Ouriqtte,  in  Alemtejo,  his  son  Alfonso  I.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal  by 
his  soldiers. 

In  1212  a  great  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Castile,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  against  the  Moors,  on  the  plains 
of  Tolosttf  which  effectually  broke  the  Almohade  power  in  Spain.  The 
Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Granada,  founded  shortly  after  this,  was  speedily 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Castile,  and  henceforward  aU 
danger  from  the  Moslems  was  at  an  end. 

7.  When  Hugh  Capet  ascended  the  Prankish  throne  towards  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  first  made  Paris  the  capital,  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  held  by  independent  lords,  and  the  authority  of  the  kings  extended 
little  beyond  Paris  and  Orleans.  Louis  VI.,  sumamed  the  Good  (1108- 
1137),  re-extended  the  royal  power  over  the  kingdom,  and  carried  on  war  with 
England  and  Grermany.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Navarre 
was  added  to  the  Prankish  kingdom. 

8.  We  have  noticed  in  a  former  paragraph  that  in  the  ruinous  time 
which  followed  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  Northmen 
had  invaded  northern  France,  and  had  subsequently  planted  themselves  firmly 
in  the  country  which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Normandy.  Rolf,  or  Rollo, 
the  leader  of  this  northern  expedition,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  were  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  English  history. 

9.  The  successors  of  Al&ed  the  Great  on  the  English  throne  were  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  Danes  and  the  Welsh  mountaineers,  till  a  more  formid- 
able invasion  by  the  former  drove  Ethelred  the  Unready  to  Normandy,  and 
England  passed  for  twenty-eight  years  under  the  rule  of  the  Danish  kings 
Sweyn  and  Canute.  With  Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred,  the  Saxon 
power  was  again  restored  in  England  (1042),  notable  events  in  his  reign  being 
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the  successful  wars  with  the  Welsh  and  Northumbrians,  the  advance  of  an 
English  anny  into  Scotland  against  Macbeth,  and  the  building  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

10.  Harold,  the  son  of  the  powerful  Earl  Goodwin  of  Kent,  was  raised  to 
the  throne  on  Edward's  death,  but  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom 
Edward  had  made  a  promise  of  the  English  crown,  asserted  his  right  by  an 
invasion  of  England  (1066).  Landing  at  Pewensey,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  with 
60,000  men,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Hastings,  Harold  met  the  invader  on  the 
heath,  where  the  village  of  Battle  now  stands;  in  the  fight  Harold  was  slain  and 
Willitun  "the  Conqueror"  became  king,  transferring  the  crown  of  Englaml 
from  the  Saxon  to  the  Norman  line.  Twenty  years,  however,  were  required 
to  complete  the  conquest,  for  the  Saxons  maintained  an  unequal  resistance, 
retiring  to  the  forests,  and  as  outlaws  became  the  heroes  of  popular 
legends  like  that  of  Robin  Hood.  The  Normans  in  turn  became  absorbed 
in  the  stronger  Saxon  element ;  even  their  language  disappeared,  leaving  only 
its  traces. 

11.  The  Scots  and  Picts  had  gradually  coalesced  into  one  people  under 
King  Kenneth  (843),  who  established  his  capital  at  Forteviot,  in  Stratheam, 
formerly  the  centre  of  the  Pictish  kingdom.  Under  Malcolm  Canmore,  who 
ruled  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  his  successors,  the  country 
enjoyed  comparative  quiet ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
great  struggle  with  England  began  in  which  the  heroic  names  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce  are  prominent — a  contest  which  terminated  in  securing  the  independence 
of  Scotland  on  the  field  of  Bannockby/m. 

12.  Norway  was  brought  for  a  short  time  under  the  sway  of  the  Danish 
conqueror  Knut,  or  Canute  the  Great,  but  thenceforward  continued  to  be 
governed  by  native  kings.  Sweden  first  emerges  as  an  independent  kingdom 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Gothland  was  united  \vith  it, 
and  soQn  after  we  find  its  Christian  kings  subjugating  and  converting  the  pagan 
Finns  and  adding  their  land  to  the  kingdom. 

13.  Grermany  during  this  period  was  troubled  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
two  great  rival  parties  in  the  empire,  who  are  best  known,  in  the  Italian  form 
of  their  names,  as  the  Ghibbelines  and  Guelphs — ^the  one  formed  of  the  sup- 
porters of  imperial  authority,  the  other  opposed  to  it,  and  representing  the 
church  and  municipal  rights.  These  parties  took  their  names  from  the  rival 
dukes  of  Franconia  and  Saxony,  whose  war-cries  were  the  family  names  of 
Waiblingen  and  Welf  (Wolf),  corrupted  into  the  forms  above  given  by  the 
Italians,  in  whose  country  their  conflicts  found  their  chief  scene. 

14.  Poland  at  this  time  was  mainly  occupied  in  wars  with  the  pagan  Prus- 
sians, who,  for  fear  of  losing  their  freedom,  resisted  every  effort  at  conversion ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Teutonic  knights  had  been  invited  by  Poland  to  aid 
in  their  subjugation  that  the  Christian  faith  was  established  in  Prussia.  The 
knights  in  turn,  however,  became  formidable  enemies  of  Poland,  and  gained 
for  themselves  the  countries  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland. 

15.  Russia  had  meanwhile  fallen  from  its  condition  as  a  united  realm,  and 
was  held  by  a  number  of  petty  princes,  whose  quarrels  kept  it  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  weakness. 

16.  The  Greek  Empire  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  was  harassed  on 
all  sides — by  the  Arabs,  the  Seljuk  Turks,  and  the  northern  barbarians ;  and 
in  Italy  the  Normans  had  reduced  Byzantine  territory  to  the  district  of 
Otranto.  The  twelve  sons  of  a  knight  of  Normandy  named  Tancred  de  Haute- 
ville,  whose  estates  were  insufficient  to  support  such  a  numerous  family,  sailed 
to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  Italian  wars.  One  of  them,  with  a  small  band  of 
followers,  gained  possession  of  Apulia ;  another  brother,  named  Roger,  con- 
quered the  island  of  Sicily.     The  son  of  this  knight,  Roger  II.,  ultimately 
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obtained  possession  of  all  his  nncle's  territories  on  the  mainland,  and  thu& 
was  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

17.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  lagoon  islands  of  the  Adriatic  coast, 
which  gave  a  refuge  to  the  eastern  inhabitants  from  the  devastating  wars  oi 
the  north  Italian  plains,  and  to  the  gradual  rise  of  the  settlement  of  Venezia  or 
Venice.  The  first  form  of  government  of  the  island  state  was  republican ;  which, 
by  and  by,  gave  way  to  a  magistracy  in  which  a  duke  or  "  doge  "  was  invested 
with  undivided  authority  (697).  Keeping  up  a  close  alliance  ^vith  Constan- 
tinople, the  naval  importance  and  commerce  of  the  little  state  increased  year 
by  year.  It  was  after  the  eleventh  century  had  begun,  however,  that  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Venice  gradually  extended  east  and  west,  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  all  the  Mediterranean  coastlands.  The  territorial  possessions  of  Venice 
were  also  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  Croatia. 

In  central  Italy  the  temporal  power  and  possessions  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  had 
been  spreading  till  they  reached  thence  to  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and  Ancona. 

18.  In  1073  the  great  Pope  Gregory  had  received  a  supplication  for  aid 
from  the  Greek  Emperor  against  the  Turks,  to  which  he  cordially  responded, 
and  thus  the  grand  idea  of  a  Christian  expedition  against  the  Saracens  was 
first  entertained.  His  successor  Urban  revived  the  design,  and  after  a  council 
held  at  Clermont  in  France  in  1095,  the  expedition  was  resolved  upon.  Tliou- 
sands  upon  thousands,  from  the  remotest  corners  of  Europe,  hurried  to  engage 
in  the  holy  war,  and,  each  wearing  as  a  badge  the  sign  of  tiie  cross,  gave  the 
name  "crusade"  to  the  movement.  First  one,  then  a  second  great  army, 
led  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  set  out  across  Himgary  and  Bulgaria  for  Constanti- 
nople ;  a  third  and  a  foui-th  horde  followed,  though  it  was  not  till  later  that 
the  real  Crusaders,  the  nobility  and  yeomanry  of  Europe,  set  forth.  In  this 
way  not  fewer  than  600,000  men  gathered  at  Constantinople,  whence  they 
crossed  to  Asia  Minor,  into  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  besieging  and  taking 
Antioch;  two  years  afterwards,  the  remnant  of  this  great  army  delivered 
Jerusalevi  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  elected 
king  of  Palestine  (1099). 

19.  Forty  years  later,  a  second  crusade,  consisting  of  two  vast  armies  from 
France  and  Germany,  proved  a  total  failure.  Now  Saladin,  the  Seljuk  sultan 
of  Egypt,  invaded  Palestine,  and,  compelling  Jerusalem  to  capitulate,  gave 
the  death-blow  to  the  Christian  kingdom.  This  led  to  a  third  crusade, 
uniting  the  strength  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  in  which  the  import- 
ant city  of  Acre  was  besieged  and  taken  (1191),  though  no  further  conclusion 
was  reached  than  that  of  a  treaty  granting  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  west 
to  make  free  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

20.  Tlie  Crusaders  had  now  changed  their  object  from  a  religious  to  a  secular 
one ;  the  fourth  expedition  (1202-1204),  in  which  the  Franks  and  the  Venetians 
joined,  advancing  on  Constantinople,  took  that  city,  and  having  mastered  the 
provinces,  divided  the  whole  into  four  parts — Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 
being  made  emperor,  and  the  Venetians  receiving  the  coast-lands  of  the  Adriatic 
and  ^gean.  A  fifth  crusade,  led  by  Frederick  of  Germany  (1228),  terminated 
in  the  cession  of  Palestine  to  that  emperor  ;  a  sixth  was  called  forth  by  the 
irruption  of  a  new  race  of  Turks  into  Syria,  but  Louis  of  France  (IX.),  who 
led  it,  was  utterly  defeated  ;  he  himself  was  captured,  and  only  obtained  his 
release  on  paying  a  heavy  ransom  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  Still  a  seventh 
crusade  was  begun  by  Louis  (1270),  and  carried  on  after  his  death  by  Prince 
Edward  of  England,  but  nothing  of  importance  resulted,  save  that  the  Templars 
and  other  military  knights  retained,  for  a  few  years  longer,  possession  of  Acre 
and  some  other  towns. 

21.  By  bringing  the  civilisation  of  the  east  and  west  into  contact,  and  remov* 
ing  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  relations  of  advantage,  if  not  of  symj^athy,  wei^ 
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opened  up  between  those  different  regions ;  commerce  between  east  and  west 
received  a  great  impulse,  and  other  great  social  changes  were  brought  about. 

22.  While  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  were  occupying  all  minds  in  Europe, 
vast  changes  of  dominion  were  brewing  in  Asia.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a  Mongol  chief  named  Yesukai  Bahadur  ruled  over  some  thirty 
or  forty  clans  who  dwelt  between  the  river  Amur  and  the  great  wall  of  China, 
far  on  the  east  of  Asia.  On  his  death,  his  son  Temujin,  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  assumed  his  place,  but  the  clans,  refusing  to  acknowledge  him,  chose 
another  chief,  and  compelled  the  rightfid  heir  to  retire  to  Karakorum,  and 
place  himself  there  under  the  protection  of  the  monarch  of  Keraeit.  In  the 
service  of  this  king,  Temujin  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  conflicts  with 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  obtained  the  king's  daughter  in  marriage.  The  king 
of  Karakorum,  becoming  jealous  of  his  growing  influence,  ordered  Temujin  to 
be  assassinated,  but  he  escaped  to  his  own  country  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able following.  Raising  an  army  there,  he  marched  against  his  father-in-law, 
whom  he  vanquished  (1203),  seized  upon  the  dominions  of  Karakorum,  and 
after  a  short  time  made  himself  master  of  east  Mongolia.  Assuming  now  the 
name  of  Genghiz  Khan  ( =  Khan  or  Khans),  he  turned  his  forces  south  towards 
China,  conquered  the  northern  Chinese  region  of  Khatai,  scaled  tlie  great  wall, 
and  after  a  long  series  of  campaigns  captured  Pekin  in  1215.  The  victorious 
Mongols  now  pressed  westward  into  Turkestan,  the  vast  region  stretching 
between  Lake  Lob  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  reached  the  Jihiin  (Oxus)  on  the 
borders  of  Kharesm  or  Khiva.  Seven  hundred  thousand  of  liis  cavalry  burst 
into  Khiva  in  1219  ;  Samarkandy  Bokhara^  and  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  land, 
were  taken  ;  next  his  hordes  overran  Persia,  driving  out  the  last  of  the  Seljuk 
kings ;  they  crossed  the  Caucasus  into  Russia  and  routed  the  Russians  in  a 
great  battle  near  the  Sea  of  Azov  ;  after  destroying  Riazan,  Moscow^  and 
the  other  settlements,  they  carried  victory  into  Poland  and  Hungary.  Nor 
were  these  Mongols  less  successful  in  the  east,  for  the  whole  of  southern 
Asia,  and  India  as  far  as  the  Satlej,  was  laid  waste  before  them. 

23.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Genghiz  Khan  still  further  extended  the  huge 
empire.  One  of  the  latter,  named  Kublai  Khan,  availing  himself  of  an  invita- 
tion from  a  king  of  the  Sung  dynasty  in  China  to  aid  him  against  the  Manchu 
Tatars,  entered  China  (1260)  with  a  great  army  and  drove  out  the  Manchus  ; 
but  afterwards  overthrew  the  Sung  dynasty  and  conquered  all  southern  China, 
extending  his  dominion  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  The  court  of  Kublai 
Khan,  the  magnificence  of  which  is  described  by  Marco  Polo,  was  attended 
by  learned  men  from  India,  Persia,  and  even  from  Europe  ;  and  his  rule 
was  a  most  beneficent  one.  During  it  the  noble  work  of  the  Grand  Canal 
of  China  was  completed,  connecting  Tientsin^  the  port  of  Pekin,  with  Jiang- 
chau  on  the  lower  course  of  the  great  river  Yangtze,  a  distance  as  great  as 
from  Land's  End  to  the  Shetland  Isles.  Even  still,  a  grain  fleet,  with  great 
quantities  of  rice  for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  passes  every  year  from  the 
south  by  this  route,  avoiding  the  storms  and  pirates  of  the  coast. 

24.  Thus  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  vast  Mongol  Empire 
had  stretched  out  from  China  to  Poland  and  Himgary,  over  all  Asia  except 
India  and  Asia  Minor — an  empire  which  far  surpassed  in  extent  any  that  had 
yet  been  known  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  and  yet  one  which  was  so 
thoroughly  organised  under  strict  laws,  that  it  was  said  one  might  travel  from 
end  to  end  of  it  without  danger. 

25.  Among  the  great  changes  of  power  brought  about  by  the  Mongol 
invasion  was  that  of  the  removal  of  the  Oguzian  Turks,  who  retreated  before  it 
from  the  steppes  east  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Othman 
or  Osman,  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Seljuk  power,  obtained 
possession  of  Bithynia,  and  grew  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  attack  the  Asiatic 
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portion  of  the  sinking  Byzantine  empire  with  success,  founding  there  (1299) 
the  subsequently  great  empire  of  the  Ottoman  or  Osmanli  Turks,  as  they 
are  named  from  him. 

26.  In  the  course  of  his  conquest  Genghiz  Khan  had  carried  off  multitudes 
of  western  Asiatics  as  slaves.  Twelve  thousand  of  these,  mostly  Turks  and 
Circassians,  were  bought  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  (a  successor  of  Saladin),  who 
formed  them  into  a  body  of  troops.  From  being  servants  these  well-armed 
slaves  rose  to  be  masters  in  Egypt,  and  placed  one  of  their  own  number  in 
the  sultanate  (1254),  thus  founding  the  Mameluke  (or  slave)  dynasty  in  Egypt, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  bringing  the  country  again  into  groat 
prosperity  and  power. 

27.  Thus  about  the  year  1300,  at  the  period  represented  in  the  seventh 
little  chart,  the  relic  of  the  once  great  Arabian  Empire  had  been  restricted  to 
its  original  seat,  and  to  the  western  region  of  North  Africa,  all  else  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Ilie  Calif  of  Bagdad  had  taken  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  retaining  his  spiritual 
power  only;  the  Ommiade  califate  in  Spain  had  long  fallen;  the  Moham- 
medan princes  now  held  the  kingdom  of  Granada  only,  as  vassals  to  the 
Christian  court  of  Castile ;  Navarre,  on  the  north,  had  become  an  appanage 
of  the  crown  of  France,  to  which  Normandy  and  Poitou  had  been  annexed. 

The  English  under  Edward  I.  had  incorporated  Wales  after  ten  years* 
contest,  and  Scotland  was  fighting  for  independence,  led  by  Wallace  and  Bruce  ; 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers  (Fitzgeralds,  Butlers,  and  others)  had  established 
themselves  among  the  native  clans  of  Ireland.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
were  separate  states,  and  the  Norse  colonies  across  the  Atlantic  had  reached 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  commerce,  the  old  literature  of  histori- 
cal sagas  or  tales  and  poems  being  zealously  cultivated.  In  central  Europe, 
Poland  and  Hungary  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  the  Mongol 
invasions,  which  had  swept  away  for  the  time  the  divided  principalities  of 
Russia.  In  the  south,  the  old  Greek  Empire  was  fast  sinking,  and  assaults  on 
it  by  the  Turks  had  begun. 

28.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  that  we  have  been  considering 
there  lived  and  travelled  a  man  who  may  be  called  the  great  geographer  of 
the  middle  ages,  as  Ptolemy  was  of  ancient  times.  Tliis  was  the  Arabian 
Edrisi,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  bom  at  Ceutaj  in  north  Africa,  in  1099.  He 
studied  at  Cordova,  then  the  great  centre  of  commerce  and  the  seat  of  learning 
of  the  western  califate,  and  afterwards  he  travelled  to  Constantinople  and  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt  and  Morocco,  through  Spain,  and  to  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England,  finally  settling  with  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  there  to  put  into  shape 
the  materials  which  this  enlightened  ruler  had  been  gathering  for  fifteen 
years  from  travellers  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world — ^itineraries,  measure- 
ments, and  observations  of  all  kinds.  Here  Edrisi  drew  on  a  great  globe  of 
silver,  and  described  in  a  book,  all  that  was  then  known  of  the  earth,  from  the 
"Sea  of  Darkness"  west  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  to  the  "Sea  of  Pitchy 
Darkness,"  which  was  believed  to  lie  east  of  Asia.  He  divided  the  known 
world,  like  Ptolemy,  into  seven  belts  of  climate,  from  the  hottest  in  the 
south  to  the  coldest  in  the  far  north. 

29.  Later,  as  we  have  seen,  the  crusades  brought  the  western  and  eastern 
nations  into  close  contact,  and  could  not  fail  to  extend  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  both  sides  of  the  civilised  world.  Then  the  terrible  march  of 
the  Mongols  over  Asia  and  eastern  Europe  drew  all  eyes  in  that  direction, 
and  ambassadors  and  conciliatory  embassies  were  sent  from  all  the  western 
powers  to  the  court  of  the  great  Khan.  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  a  Franciscan 
monk  of  Naples,  was  the  Pope's  envoy  to  the  new  potentate,  and  he  brought 
back  from  the  Mongol  court  a  striking  narrative  of  his  adventures  in  the 
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rigorous  climate  of  centra^  Asia,  describing  also  the  great  plains  east  of  the 
Caspian  strewn  with  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  victims  of  the  devastating 
warfare  that  had  just  passed  over  them,  and  giving  for  the  first  time  to 
Europeans  a  true  account  of  the  Tatars  and  their  manner  of  living.  William 
de  Rubruquis,  also  a  Minorite  fiiar,  was  sent  into  Asia  by  Louis  of  France 
(1253-54),  and  he  too  reached  the  court  of  the  Khan  at  Karakorum  after 
crossing  the  great  deserts,  which  he  compared  to  an  ocean  for  extent. 

30.  Among  those  who  were  at  this  time  attracted  towards  the  newly-known 
lands  of  Asia  were  two  merchants  of  far-reaching  Venice,  Nicolo  and  Matteo 
Polo,  who  carried  their  trading  venture  past  the  Euxine  and  the  Volga,  roimd 
the  Caspian  to  Bokhara,  where,  meeting  with  some  ambassadors  going  south- 
wards to  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan,  they  accompanied  them  to  Kemenfut  the 
summer  residence  of  the  ruler.  They  were  well  received,  and  returned  to 
Europe  as  envoys  to  the  Pope,  bearing  a  request  for  100  Europeans  well 
versed  in  arts  and  sciences  to  instruct  the  Mongols.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
fulfil  their  mission,  they  returned  in  1271,  taking  with  them  Marco,  the  son  of 
Nicolo  Polo,  who  commended  himself  to  the  EJhan  by  his  skill  and  learning, 
and  was  made  his  envoy  to  several  of  the  other  Asiatic  rulers,  to  China, 
Assam,  Tibet,  Bengal,  and  Pegu.  In  this  service  Marco  Polo  gained  the 
material  for  his  book,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  information  regarding  the 
state  of  Asia  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Having  thus  passed  seventeen 
years  in  travelling  through  kingdoms  which  no  European  had  ever  before  seen, 
from  the  high,  table- lands  of  central  Asia  to  the  great  rivers  and  teeming 
population  of  the  lowlands  of  China,  he  obtained  permission  to  join  the  escort 
of  a  Mongol  princess  travelling  to  the  west  of  Persia.  He  accordingly  set  out 
from  China  (1291),  and  was  the  first  European  to  sail  on  the  China  sea,  and  to 
pass  through  what  we  now  know  as  the  Strait  of  Malacca  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
He  came  to  Teheran  in  Persia  ;  hearing,  on  arrival  there,  that  Kublai  Khan  was 
dead,  he  returned  to  Venice  (1295),  bringing  much  wealth  and  many  strange 
objects  from  the  unknown  regions  her  had  visited.  To  Marco  Polo  is  due  not 
only  the  opening  up  to  accurate  knowledge  of  the  vast  region  of  the  central 
Asiatic  continent,  but  also  the  disclosure  of  the  chief  of  the  great  islands 
which  lie  beyond  it.  Before  his  journey  the  existence  of  Japan,  which  he 
called  Zipangu,  had  not  even  been  suspected,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
archipelago  to  the  south-east  of  Asia.  His  book,  as  might  be  expected,  created 
an  immense  interest  in  the  learned  world  of  the  west,  and  was  of  inestimable 
value  in  stimulating  geographical  research,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see. 

31.  But  whilst  Venice  opened  up  new  paths  to  commerce  towards  the 
east,  Genoa,  which  found  herself  excluded  from  these  profitable  pastures 
through  the  jealousy  of  her  countrymen,  looked  westward,  and  sought  to  open 
up  a  new  road  to  India  by  sailing  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  round 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  It  was  Genoese  who  first,  in  modem  times, 
ventured  upon  the  Atlantic ;  it  was  they  who  discovered  the  Canaries,  Ma- 
deira, and  the  Azores,  and  who  first  felt  their  way  along  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Tedisio  Doria.and  the  brothers  Vivaldi,  who  left  Genoa  in  three 
small  vessels,  in  1291,  had  no  other  object  than  the  discovery  of  an  ocean 
highway  to  India,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  one  of 
their  vessels  sailed  to  the  Senegal,  if  not  beyond  it. 

8.  1300-1500. 

1.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Kublai  Khan  was  the  signal  for  great  changes 
af  empire  in  Asia.  In  China  the  power  of  the  Tatar  ruler,  who  had  grown 
eifeminate  under  the  unaccustomed  luxuries  of  a  more  civilised  state,  was 
overthrown  by  a  revolt  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Ming  or  bright  dynasty  arose. 
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China  was  again  united  under  its  own  sovereign  at  the  court  of  Nanking,  and 
Chinese  supremacy  was  recognised  in  the  surrounding  countries  of  Corea, 
Manchuria,  and  Mongolia  on  the  north,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  Grand  Lama 
of  Tibet. 

2.  A  second  great  conqueror -hero  now  appeared  in  western  Asia.  Tliis 
was  Timur-leng,  so  called  from  his  lameness  (vulg.  Tamerlane),  a  descendant  of 
the  family  of  Genghiz  Khan,  and  a  chief  of  the  division  of  his  great  empire, 
known  as  Jagatai^  or  Turkistan  north  of  the  Amu  river,  who  had  reunited 
some  of  its  independent  sections  under  his  sway.  Ambitious  of  restoring  this 
kingdom  to  its  former  power  and  extent,  he  first  reduced  the  rebellious  prince 
of  Herat,  and  afterwards  invading  Seistan  and  Mazanderan,  in  Persia,  subdued 
all  the  districts  east  of  the  Euphrates  from  Tifiis  to  Shiraz, 

3.  While  engaged  in  this  southern  campaign  his  unprotected  northern 
territories  were  invaded  by  the  Khan  of  Kiptchak.  Hastening  home,  Timur 
speedily  drove  out  the  invaders,  and  pursued  them  westward,  almost  anni- 
hilating the  Kiptchak  army  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Bielaya  (a  tributary  of  the 
Kama)  in  1391.  Still  advancing  westward,  he  now  passed  through  the  gates 
of  Derbend,  and  thence  northward  by  the  Volga  as  far ,  as  Moscow,  leaving 
death  and  desolation  in  his  track.  A  few  years  later  he  turned  his  con- 
quering army  towards  India,  and  going  by  the  Khaibar  Pass  descended  into 
the  plains,  fought  a  great  battle  before  Delhi  and  took  that  city,  advancing 
afterwards  beyond  it  to  the  Ganges.  Returning  with  immense  spoils,  he  ex- 
pended these  in  adorning  his  capital  of  Samarkand. 

4.  A  year  later  Timur  made  a  new  expedition  to  the  south-west,  attack- 
ing and  overthrowing  the  Egyptian  Empire  in  Syria,  capturing  the  towns  of 
Aleppo,  Ba/ilbekf  and  Damascits,  He  next  attacked  the  Turkish  possessions  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  completely  routed  the  Sultan  Bayazet  near  Angora,  and 
captured  his  person.  On  his  return  homeward  Timur  conquered  Georgia,  and 
by  way  of  Merv  and  Balkh  again  reached  Samarkand.  A  great  invasion  of 
China  was  next  projected  by  the  conqueror,  and  had  actively  begun,  when  he 
died  of  a  fever  caught  on  the  banks  of  the  Jihiin  (1405). 

5.  While  Timur  was  beginning  his  conquests  in  Asia,  the  Ottoman  Turks 
had  gained  a  footing  in  Europe  by  taking  Gallipoli,  and  the  Greek  Empire 
was  reduced  to  the  districts  round  Constantinople.  The  power  of  Servia  was 
annihilated  on  the  bloody  field  of  Kosovo-polye  ("plain  of  blackbirds"),  to 
the  west  of  Prishtina  (1389),  and  the  decisive  victory  over  the  Hungarians, 
won  seven  years  later  at  Nicopoli,  opened  Central  Europe  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Turks.  The  great  defeat  of  the  Sultan  by  Timur  in  Asia  gave  Constan- 
tinople a  respite  for  fifty  years.  Recovering  from  this  defeat,  the  Turks 
now  mastered  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Constantinople  was  stormed  in  1453, 
and  with  it  fell  the  last  relic  of  the  empire  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  had  been  extended 
over  all  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  included,  besides  this,  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  with  Dalmatia,  and  Otranto  in  Italy. 

6.  During  this  period  Hungary  recovered  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
Mongol  invaders,  and  became  a  firmly  established  State  :  at  the  head  of  it  was 
Matthias  Corvinus,  the  greatest  of  Hungarian  kings,  who  raised  the  cavalry 
force  known  as  the  Hussars  {IIiiszar  =  the  twentieth,  from  husz=20f  since 
one  man  in  each  village  was  enrolled  out  of  every  twenty),  and  with  their  aid 
the  independence  of  Hungary  was  maintained  against  the  advancing  Turks. 

7.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  fierce  energy  of 
the  Mongols  was  declining,  the  principalities  of  Russia  began  to  shake  oft'  the 
yoke  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  to  strive  among  themselves  for  the 
supremacy  ;  the  princes  of  Moscow  [and  Tver  were  the  strongest,  the  former 
ultimately  becoming  the  chief.     The  first  great  step  towards  liberation  was 
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gained  in  a  victory  over  the  Mongol  Khan  on  the  bonks  of  the  Don  (1380X 
iKjfore  Timur's  invasion.  It  is,  however,  to  Ivan  III.  (1462-1505),  sumamed  the 
Great,  that  the  Russian  Empire  owes  its  true  foundation ;  under  his  skilful 
guidance  the  petty  principalities  were  united  into  one,  and  their  strength 
turned  against  the  Mongol  khanates  of  the  south  and  east  (Kazan,  Astrakhan, 
Krim  Tartary,  and  dismembered  Kiptchak),  and  against  the  Lithuanians 
of  the  north-west.  He  married  Zoe,  tiie  daughter  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor, 
and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  European  civilisation.  He 
also  introduced  the  two-headed  Byzantine  eagle  as  the  Russian  arms,  an 
emblem  in  connection  with  which  certain  pretensions  are  still  remembered. 

8.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  Poland  was  engaged  in  repelling  the 
attack  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  crusade  for  enforcing 
Christianity  on  the  people  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  had  thereby 
acquired  possession  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  but  who  were  finally 
overthrown.  Subsequently  the  Polish  crown  passed  to  Jagello,  a  grand-duke  of 
Lithuania,  the  founder  of  the  illustrious  dynasty  of  the  Jagellons,  and  for  the 
first  time  Lithuania  was  united  to  Poland. 

9.  In  Germany  the  house  of  Hapsburg  had  been  rising  into  power,  and 
afterwards  held  the  throne  of  the  German  Empire»almost  uninterruptedly. 

The  period  is  marked  chiefly  by  the  intrigues  of  the  popes,  the  Roman 
Church  having  gradually  merged  its  spiritual  aspect  into  a  widespread 
machinery  of  external  government.  This  spiritual  decay  was  naturally  followed 
by  those  corruptions  and  abuses  which  began  to  be  denounced  by  such  men  as 
the  Bohemian  reformer  and  martyr  John  Huss,  whose  followers  subsequently 
took  such  terrible  revenge  in  the  insurrections  known  as  the  Hussite  wars. 

10.  This  time  is  also  memorable  as  that  of  the  contest  for  independence 
carried  on  by  the  Swiss  mountaineers  against  the  Austrian  power,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Cantons,  which  successfully  established  its 
independence  in  many  battles,  from  that  of  Morgarten  (1315)  to  that  o\ 
Morat  (1476). 

11.  In  France  a  great  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  disturbed  by  the 
constant  wars  with  Edward  III.  of  England,  who  laid  claim  to  the  French 
throne  in  right  of  his  mother ;  now  were  fought  the  battle  of  Crecy  (1346), 
where  the  Black  Prince  gained  his  crest,  and  that  of  Poictiers  (1356),  in 
which  King  Jean  was  taken  prisoner — victories  which  cut  do\vn  the  flower  ol 
the  French  nobility.  After  a  pause  during  the  minority  of  Richard  II.  the  war 
was  renewed ;  Henry  V.  won  the  great  victory  of  Agincourt  (1415) ;  but 
fourteen  years  later,  when  the  English  had  advanced  to  Orleans,  a  reaction 
came ;  Joan  of  Arc  inspired  courage  into  the  hearts  of  the  besieged,  and 
became  the  dread  of  the  previously  triumphant  English.  Not  many  years 
later  the  English  lost  all  their  acquisitions  with  the  exception  of  the  town  ol 
CalaiSf  for  the  disastrous  civil  contests,  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
had  broken  out  in  England  and  divided  its  strength. 

12.  In  the  northern  countries,  after  many  feuds  and  changes  of  territory, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were  first  united  as  one  by  the  treaty  of  Caliimr 
(1397),  under  Margaret  of  Denmark.  Iceland  passed  with  Norway  under  the 
new  sovereign ;  but  all  communication  with  the  Greenland  colonies  appears  to 
have  ceased  soon  after  this  date,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  completely  for- 
gotten for  more  than  three  centuries  ;  the  fearful  pestilence  which  had  ravaged 
northern  Europe  reached  them  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
sweeping  off  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists,  and  leaving  the  rest  a  prey  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Eskimo,  or  Skrellings  as  they  were  named  by  the  Nor- 
wegians.    The  very  site  of  the  colonies  was  lost  till  quite  recently. 

13.  We  come  now  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  where  great  events  were  in 
progress,  and  where  that  spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery  was  being  fostered 
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whicli  wtM  tu  ailil  a  iiuw  IiemiHphoru  to  the  known  world.  When  we  laat 
tiliuiotM.1  ut  tlit»  cimuguii  oi  power  in  Spain,  the  Mohammedan  Moors  hail  been 
veatrictLHl  to  tho  vasHol  kingdom  of  Gninada,  in  the  south  of  the  Pfeninsnla, 
whence  thuy  wuru  currying  on  a  chivalrous  warlare  with  the  kings  of  Castile. 
'Che  kingdom  uf  Antgon  wu8  rapidly  spreading  outward;  the  Balearic  lales, 
Sicily,  uiul  SiiitUtitu»  were  addml  to  it  before  the  beginning  of  the  foorteentli 
ceutury,  uiid  8oon  ufterwaxds  all  Naples  and  soutliem  Italy  were  brought 
utidcr  its  duniiiiioii.  With  the  marriogQ  of  Fer<Iinand  of  Aragon  with 
iHabeihi  queen  of  Custile  (1  lOU)  begtin  the  consoUilation  of  Spain  into  one 
j^reut  uuipit>».  ItraiKida  wtu  coniiuennl,  and  all  those  of  the  Moors  who  refoaed 
U>  adopt  i^Miristianity  were  expelletl  tVom  the  Peninsula  (1492).  Twenty  years 
later  the  kingdom  of  Navarre*  in  the  north,  was  seized  upon  by  Ferduumd,  so 
that  about  the  close  of  the  titteenth  century  Spain  was  one  united  kingdom 
from  the  tWreueee  to  Gibraltar. 

11.  Portugal  meanwiiilu  iiod  maintaine<I  its  independence,  and  was  steadily 
lisiii^  to  tho  highest  phice  ;is  the  greatest  maritime  power  in  Europe.  Already 
in  t  HO  ihu  Portuguese,  taking  the  aggressive  against  the  Moors^  captured &om 
thciu  iho  low  It  of  Ct;tUtt^  on  tlie  African  coast,  and  established  themselves 
thci«.  l^tiice  kleury,  sun  of  Kiiig  John  I.,  distingtiished  binmHlf  greatly  in 
this  couque«>c,  viiid  on  !ns  return  took  up  his  residence  at  Sayres,  close  to  Cape 
St.  Vutcout.  Uis  iiiari tiers,  in  their  sea- tights  with  the  Moors,  had  soiled  into 
imiis  'A  iho  ooMin  long  believed  to  be  inaccessible,  and  Prince  Henrys  ambi- 
tion :or  liscovm-v  had  been  awtikened.  Fonning  an  observatory  at  Sogres,  he 
i^^Htlicio.!  ihcix*  bile  Non%i  oi  iIim  nobility  of  Portugal,  and  had  them  trained  in 
iho  -^cieiiceii  iiticcv>ai-y  lor  ;iavigaiiou.  Humours  of  the  gold- yielding  coufai  of 
b'uiiioii  7iad  btxii  ^iiLhui'ed  irum  the  Moors,  and  tlie  thouf^ts  of  advuutimzs 
Woi't)  Uilttud  ihlthcr. 

Id.  'Iho  voy<4;t;i-K  >teut  out  -jouthwartl  doubled  Cape  Bojodor,  on  the 
Urioui 'joocit,  in  li,S'6i  luid  in  1441  Ca|>e  Blanco  was  reached.  In  the  M- 
lowiiij^  vciii  Nuao  IVisiHO  :>igiiieu  Cajni  Venl,  whose  Iu.xuriant  vegetation  for 
uvt:!'  >ili;itv;o(I  ihot»e  who  lookud  u^kju  ilie  uquatorial  re<{ions  as  an  nninhabit- 
U^Ie  vvcu>io  ^i;wii;ii«:d  'i|>  by  .liu  licut  A  -hxi  ^un.  In  1-U>5  tlie  Venetian  Ca  da 
HootO|  jii  iiR  'tiUiiti  Tfttti  .i  vi&it  lu  :he  Senegal  and  Gambia,  discovorad  tiu 
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magnificent  kingdom  the  sovereign  and  priest  of  which  came  to  be  known  in 
the  west  as  "Prester  John  ;"  but  the  locality  of  this  kingdom  was  undefined, 
and  it  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  in  Asia,  sometimes  in  Africa.  The  reports 
concerning  it  had,  however,  made  a  profound  impression  in  Europe,  and  led 
the  adventurous  Portuguese  to  search  for  it  in  Africa.  In  this  quest  Abyssinia 
was  visited  by  Pedro  de  Covilham,  an  emissary  of  King  John  of  Portugal,  a 
few  years  after  the  southern  cape  of  Africa  was  discovered,  and  thus  close 
relations  were  begun  with  this  part  of  Africa  which  lasted  for  several  centuries. 
But,  before  entering  Abyssinia,  the  Portuguese  emissary  had  visited  Ormuz, 
Groa,  and  Malabar,  and,  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  had  landed  on  the 
Sofala  coast,  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  identified  by  some  as  the  land 
of  Ophir  to  which  Solomon  sent  his  ships.  It  was  then  Europeans  first  heard 
of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Monoinotajxi,  to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi. 

17.  Lisbon  at  this  time  had  become  the  centre  of  all  that  was  speculative 
and  adventurous  in  maritime  discovery.  Here  there  lived  an  Italian  of  Grenoa, 
named  Colon  (Columbus),  who  while  employed  in  the  construction  of  charts 
and  maps,  conceived  the  idea  of  sailing  wesiioard  to  the  Indies  of  Marco 
Polo.  Toscanelli,  the  great  Florentine  astronomer,  had  sanctioned  such  a 
project  in  a  letter  written  in  1474  ;  and  Columbus  was  confirmed  in  his  views 
by  the  discovery,  on  the  Azores,  of  pieces  of  carved  wood,  and  even  of  a  boat 
containing  the  bodies  of  men  whose  features  differed  from  those  of  Africans 
or  Europeans,  and  who  had  evidently  been  drifted  ashore  from  some  distant 
country  in  the  west.  He  ultimately  found  the  means  of  laying  his  scheme 
before  King  John.  The  Portuguese  sovereign  having  decided  against  the 
venture,  Columbus,  disappointed  but  not  despairing,  turned  to  England  and 
then  to  Spain,  and  after  eight  years  of  hoping  at  length  was  put  in  command 
of  three  small  vessels,  only  one  of  which  was  decked.  With  these  he  set  sail 
from  the  bar  of  SaUes,  near  Polos  on  the  Rio  Tinto,  in  August  1492.  After 
a  month  spent  in  refitting  at  the  Canaries  he  ventured  out  into  the  unknown 
seas,  and,  disregarding  the  fears  and  disaffection  of  his  crew,  bore  steadily 
westward. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  says  Columbus  in  his  diary,  "  the  sailors  of  the 
caravel  PirUa  saw  a  reed  and  a  stick ;  and  they  picked  up  another  small  bit 
of  carved  wood,  and  also  a  piece  of  cane,  some  other  fragments  of  land  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  small  board.  At  these  indications  they  drew  in  their  breath  and 
were  all  full  of  gladness.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  admiral,  while  standing 
on  the  quarter  deck,  saw  a  light,  although  it  was  so  indistinct  that  he  could 
not  say  with  certainty  that  it  was  land ;  but  he  called  to  Pero  Gutierrez,  the 
king's  groom  of  the  chambers,  and  told  him  there  was  land  in  'sight,  and 
desired  him  to  look  out,  and  so  he  did,  and  saw  it."  At  two  o'clock  after 
midnight,  the  land  appeared  at  two  leagues'  distance.  They  struck  all  sail 
and  lay  to  until  Friday  the  12th  of  October,  when  they  went  on  shore  in  an 
armed  barge  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  ; 
the  island  was  called  Ouandhani  in  the  Indian  language,  but  Columbus  gave 
it  the  name  San  Salvador.  This  islet  was  either  Wailing  or  Samana  Cay  in 
the  Lucaya  or  Bahama  group.  Continuing  westward,  Columbus  discovered 
Cuba  and  Hayti  or  San  Domingo,  and  on  the  latter,  which  he  called 
Hispaniola,  he  left  a  small  colony  and  set  sail  again  for  Spain,  where  he  was 
now  received  with  joy  and  admiration. 

18.  In  the  belief  that  the  western  siiie  of  Asia  had  been  reached,  the  new 
lands  were  collectively  named  the  West  Indies.  In  September  of  next  year 
Columbus  set  sail  again  for  the  west  from  Cadiz  with  seventeen  ships  and  a  strong 
force,  and  on  this  voyag-e  added  the  Caribee  Islands  and  Jamaica  to  his  dis- 
coveries. In  a  third  voyage,  in  1498,  he  steered  more  to  the  south,  and  found  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  river,  landing  in  the  Gulf 
of  Paria. 
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The  success  of  Columbus  had  naturally  inflamed  many  with  the  passion 
for  discovery;  among  those  who  first  set  out  on  the  path  he  had  opened 
up  to  the  west,  was  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  naval  astronomer  of  Florence, 
who  sailed  with  Admiral  Ojeda  from  Cadiz  in  1499,  and  with  him  explored 
the  coast  from  Trinidad  westward,  discovering  the  lake  of  Maracaybo ;  they 
gave  the  name  Venezttda  (little  Venice)  to  a  village  built  on  piles  at  the 
entrance  to  the  lake  wliich  reminded  them  of  Venice,  a  name  which  afterwards 
spread  to  the  whole  country.  It  was  Amerigo  who  first  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  the  newly-discovered  countries  had  no  connection  with  Asia,  but  formed 
a  "  New  World,"  which  geographers,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  narra- 
tive, named  "  America. "  Next  year,  Pinzon,  a  companion  of  Columbus,  sailed 
south,  discovering  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  doubling  the  promontory 
called  Cape  San  Roque. 

19.  Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  had  been  vigorously  following  up  their 
African  expeditions,  and  had  made  a  discovery  only  second  to  that  of  the  new 
continent  in  the  west.  On  the  return  of  Bartholomew  Diaz  from  the  Cape  of 
Storms,  King  John  chose  Vasco  da  Grama,  an  intrepid  mariner  of.  high  birth,  to 
search  for  a  southern  passage  to  India.  With  four  vessels,  and  provided  with 
letters  to  all  potentates  that  might  be  met  with,  among  others  to  the  mythical 
"Prester  John,"  the  little  fleet  left  Lisbon  in  July  1497,  and  reached  the 
inlet  we  now  know  as  Table  Bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  November 
of  that  year.  A  mutiny  of  his  crew  had  to  be  suppressed  before  he  could  sail 
round  the  south  of  Africa.  On  Christmas  day  the  land  which  was  thence 
named  "  Natal  ^*  was  seen,  and  presently  the  known  coasts  of  Mozambique 
came  in  view.  Reaching  the  Arab  port  of  Melinddf  north  of  Zanzibar,  an 
Indian  pilot  was  taken  on  board,  under  whose  guidance  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
safely  crossed  to  the  port  of  Calicut  in  India.  The  Arab  merchants  here, 
fearing  interference  with  their  commerce,  incited  the  Hindus  against  the 
Portuguese,  and  Gama  had  to  fight  his  way  out  of  the  port. 

20.  Soon  after  he  had  again  cast  anchor  in  the  Tagus  the  Portuguese  king 
resolved  to  follow  up  the  discovery  of  the  new  route  by  sending  out  a  strong 
force  to  establish  settlements  in  India;  and  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels  under  Pedro 
Cabral  set  sail  in  march  1500.  To  avoid  the  calms  of  the  equatorial  latitudes 
in  the  Atlantic,  Cabral  took  a  course  too  far  to  the  west,  and  falling  into  the 
southerly  current  was  borne  to  the  shores  of  South  America  near  the  harbour 
now  known  as  Porto  Seguro,  Landing  here,  he  took  possession  of  the  new 
land  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  sent  back  two  of  his  vessels  to 
annoimce  his  discovery  of  the  " Terra  da  Santa  Cruz"  the  country  now 
called  Brazil.  Afterwards  passing  round  the  Cape  to  Mozambique  and  India, 
and  making  the  force  of  the  Portuguese  arms  felt  at  Calicut,  he  was  permitted 
to  found  a  factory  there,  after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  native  nder. 

21.  The  ardour  of  the  English  also  had  been  roused  by  Columbus*  great 
discovery,  and  Henry  VII.  gave  to  Giovanni  Cabot,  a  Venetian  sailor  resident 
in  Bristol,  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  for  a  voyage  of  discovery 
across  the  Atlantic  Cabot  the  elder  was  accompanied  in  this  voyage  by  his 
sons  Ludovico  and  Sebastian  (bom  at  Bristol),  and  in  June  1497  they  sighted 
the  coast  of  America,  at  the  Helluland  of  the  old  Norwegian  voyagers,  giving 
the  re-discovered  country  the  name  of  Newfoundland,  Three  years  later  these 
shores  were  visited  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Cortereal,  who  found  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  wild  and  precipitous  shores  to  the  north 
of  it,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  name  Terra  Labarador  =  "  cultivable  land,"  a 
name  quite  as  inapt  as  that  of  Greenland. 

22.  The  immediate  result  of  the  discoveries  of  Marco  Polo  was  the  establish- 
ment of  more  intimate  relations  vnth.  eastern  Asia.  The  Mongol  sovereigns 
of  China  encouraged  Christian  missionaries,  foremost  amongst  whom  were  Juan 
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de  Montecorvino,  Friar  Odorico  of  Pordenone,  and  Marignola.  Italian  mer- 
cliants,  including  Pegoletti  of  Florence  and  Nicolo  Conti,  the  first  European  to 
cross  the  Dekkan  (1424),  penetrated  to  India  and  into  Turkestan ;  and  Clavijo, 
the  ambassador  of  King  Henry  of  Castile,  partook  of  the  rude  hospitality  of 
Timur  Leng  at  Samarkand.  Nor  must  we  omit  here  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
wonderful  account  of  travels,  which  enjoyed  a  popularity  quite  unprecedented. 

23.  To  recapitulate  the  chief  features  and  conditions  of  the  known  world, 
at  the  time  represented  in  the  eighth  little  chart : — In  the  far  east  China  had 
recovered  its  independence  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  its  supremacy  was 
acknowledged  over  Mongolia  and  eastern  Turkestan,  though  the  states  of 
Tonquin  and  CocMn  China,  in  the  southern  peninsula  beyond  India,  had 
assumed  a  political  independence.  Western  Asia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
reconquered  by  Timur  of  the  country  of  Jagatai,  or  western  Turkestan,  whose 
successors  maintained  his  empire  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
it  was  again  subdivided,  all  eastern  Persia  falling  to  the  Usbegs  of  Kiptchak, 
who  had  raised  the  Khanate  of  Khiva  to  power ;  while  a  new  dynasty,  formed 
by  the  union  of  a  number  of  tribes,  had  sprung  up  in  western  Persia,  making 
Azerbijan  its  chief  seat.  The  Ottoman  Turks  had  extended  their  European 
territory  to  its  widest  limit  over  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  their 
farther  advance  had  been  sternly  checked  by  the  Hussars  of  Hungary.  Russia 
had  become  a  united  kingdom  under  Ivan  the  Great,  and  had  acquired  from 
its  union  the  power  to  throw  oflf  the  Tatar  yoke. 

24.  In  western  Europe,  the  Swss  mountaineers  had  secured  their  inde- 
pendence. France  was  recovering  from  the  calamities  inflicted  on  it  by  the 
English,  who  had  all  but  lost  their  hold  on  the  land.  In  the  south  the 
reaction  of  Christendom  against  Mohammedanism  had  begun.  The  Christian 
kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  driven  back  the  Moors  across  the  Straits 
into  Africa,  and  had  consolidated  their  strength  over  the  whole  Peninsula.  The 
Moors  in  turn  had  settled  themselves  along  the  north  African  coast,  and  had 
begun  that  course  of  piracy  which  was  first  instituted  as  a  retaliation  against 
the  Christian  persecution,  but  which  afterwards  sank  to  a  barbarous  profession. 

26.  Morocco  at  this  time  had  been  formed  into  a  monarchy,  and  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  In  the  south  it  touched  upon  a  great  empire  which  had 
risen  in  Negroland.  This  was  the  kingdom  of  Songhay,  the  rulers  of  which 
had  embraced  Mohammedanism  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which,  under 
Haj  Mohammed  A'Skia,  who  came  into  power  in  the  end  of  the  fifteentli 
century,  extended  its  dominion  across  the  whole  region  about  the  great  bend 
of  the  Niger,  to  the  confines  of  Morocco  on  the  north,  and  on  the  west  almost 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  More  towards  the  centre  of  the  continent,  round 
the  basin  we  now  know  as  that  of  Lake  Chad,  another  great  Mohammedan 
empire,  that  of  Bomu,  had  also  arisen,  and  reached  its  height  of  greatness 
about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

26.  Portugal  and  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  had  given  birth  to  the  boldest 
navigators  the  world  had  ever  known ;  the  terrors  of  the  unkuoNvn  "Sea  of  Dark- 
ness "  in  the  west  had  been  overcome.  The  wealth  of  a  new  hemisphere  had 
been  laid  open  to  adventure  and  conquest.  Africa  had  been  circumnavigated, 
and  the  way  to  the  wealth  of  India  had  been  found.  Spain  had  already  laid 
hold  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  Portugal  had  established  the  first 
European  settlements  on  the  sliores  of  India. 

9.   1500-1600. 

Within  the  last  eight  yeiirs  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  we  have 
eeen,  the  circle  of  darkness  which  had  so  long  hung  round  the  Old 
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World  was  driven  back  on  all  sides,  and  geographical  knowledge 
expanded  from  its  former  contracted  limits  with  a  great  leap,  such 
as  it  can  never  again  take  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  spirit 
of  Henry  the  Navigator  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  all  the  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe,  the  race  for  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
new  worlds  had  begim,  and  every  year,  almost  every  day,  brought 
tidings  to  the  Old  World  of  fresh  wonders  from  the  New. 

1.  Before  turning  to  follow  the  progress  of  events  beyond  the  seas,  it  may 
be  well  to  glance,  as  formerly,  at  the  leading  events  and  changes  of  power 
which  were  progressing  meantime  in  the  old  world. 

In  China — still  under  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644) — there  is  no  great 
change  to  notice,  but  in  the  western  half  of  the  Asiatic  continent  power  is  now 
rapidly  changing  hands. 

The  Mohammedan  dynasty  of  Ismail,  leading  the  sect  called  Shias  or 
Shiites,  followers  of  Ali,  had  acquired  command,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  in 
western  Persia,  and  soon  the  central  provinces  of  Elhorassan  and  Balkh  were 
taken  from  the  Uzbegs.  On  the  western  frontier  their  territories  were  now 
attacked  by  the  mighty  Sultan  Selim  of  Turkey,  whose  troops,  inflamed  by 
religious  animosity,  massacred  the  Sectaries  at  Calderoon,  but  after  their  retire- 
ment, Ismail  pressed  westward  and  conquered  Greorgia.  To  this  ruler  is 
ascribed  not  only  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  state  to  its  prosperity,  but 
the  establishment  of  the  particular  form  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  which  the 
majority  of  Persians  still  hold. 

2.  About  this  time  another  Asiatic  conqueror,  a  great-grandson  of  Timur, 
appeared  in  the  country  east  of  Persia.  This  was  Baber,  the  founder  of  the 
Mogul  or  Mongol  Empire,  which  had  its  centre  at  Delhi  in  northern  India. 
Having  mastered  the  provinces  of  Kashgar,  Kunduz,  Kandahar,  and  Kabul, 
ho  crossed  the  Indus  into  Hindustan,  and  after  defeating  the  native  princes  in 
a  great  battle  at  Paniputj  near  Delhi  (1526),  he  captured  that  city  and  Agra, 
Afterwards  he  established  the  powerl'iU  empire  which  lasted  till  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

3.  North  of  Persia,  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  borders  ol 
Mongolia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  Uzbeg  Turks  in  the  states  of 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Kokan. 

In  the  south-west  of  Asia,  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  being  raised 
to  its  extreme  height  of  power.  Sultan  Selim  ascended  the  throne  in 
1612.  Urged  by  a  devouring  appetite  for  conquest,  he  declared  war  against 
the  Sectaries  in  Persia,  and  marching  eastward  at  the  head  of  250,000  men, 
overran  Diarbekr,  Kurdistan,  and  Armenia  ;  then,  turning  southwards 
through  Syria,  he  defeated  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  entered  Cairo 
unopposed.  Here  the  last  descendant  of  the  Abbaside  Calif  invested  him  as 
the  chief  of  all  Islam  and  the  representative  of  Mohammed.  Now  the  chief 
Arabian  tribes,  and  the  holy  cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca,  also  recognised  the 
supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  ruler.  The  reign  of  Selim  was  marked  by  the 
construction  of  the  arsenal  at  Peru  beside  Constantinople,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Turkish  navy,  which  was  soon  to  command  the  Mediterranean.  His 
successor,  Solyman  "  The  Magnificent,"  carried  on  the  course  of  conquest ;  he 
exterminated  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes,  and  concluded  treaties  with  Persia.  In 
Europe  his  arms  were  turned  against  Hungary ;  Belgrad  was  captured,  and  his 
resistless  march  was  continued  to  Buda  and  Pest,  in  the  heart  of  the  country ; 
some  years  later  even  Vienna  (1529)  was  besieged  by  his  invading  hosts. 

4.  The  progress  of  the  Turks  in  this  direction  was  checked  by  the  Impenal 
anny  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  l.ut  ultimately  they  gained  complete  posses. 
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f  ion  of  Himgary.  An  alliance  between  the  Turks  and  the  French,  by  which 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant  was  opened  to  the  flag  of  the  latter  nation  only, 
bore  fruit  in  the  ravages  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  by  the  united  fleets.  The  Turks 
became  supreme  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  Tripoli  fell  into  their 
hands. 

6.  During  the  reign  of  Selim  II.  (1570),  the  first  collision  of  the  Turks 
with  the  Russians  was  brought  about  in  the  following  manner : — The  project 
of  uniting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  by  a  canal  between  the  Don  and  the 
Volga  had  been  conceived,  but  the  programme  required  the  possession  of 
Astrakhan.  The  attack  made  on  the  city  by  the  Turks  brought  down  the 
interference  of  the  Russians,  and  the  projected  canal  scheme  was  blighted.  At 
this  time  Ivan  IV.,  "  The  Terrible,"  reigned  in  Russia,  and  his  arms  were  every- 
where successful,  against  the  Litiiuanians  in  the  north-west  and  the  Tatar 
Khanates  of  the  south-east.  He  captured  the  strong  city  of  Kazan  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  annexing  the  state  of  which  it  was  capital  to  his  empire, 
and  Astrakhan  soon  afterwards  followed  the  same  fate. 

6.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Cossack  Vassili  Yermak,  an  absconded 
criminal,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  wild  followers,  forced  his  way  eastward 
into  Asia,  and  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river  Irtish,  taking  the 
town  of  Sibir  (the  site  of  which  was  near  the  present  town  of  Tobolsk)  from 
which  the  whole  land  of  Siberia  was  to  receive  its  name.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  Russian  dominion  had  here  been  consolidated. 

7.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  Sweden  emancipated  itself  from  union 
with  Denmark,  and  Gustavus  Ericson,  afterwards  known  as  Vasa  of  romantic 
story,  during  forty  years  of  noble  effort,  raised  the  country  from  its  turbulence 
and  barbarism  to  the  condition  of  a  prosperous  and  civilised  realm  ;  a  condition 
destined,  however,  only  to  fall  again  in  the  stormy  reigns  of  his  immediate 
successors,  which  were  marked  by  internal  disorders  and  disastrous  wars  with 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia.  When  Sweden  elected  a  king  of  its  own,  the 
crown  of  Denmark  and  Norway  passed  to  Frederick,  Duke  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  and  these  duchies  were  united  to  the  State. 

8.  Grermany  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  was  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation  concerning  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  Luther,  and  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  Reformation  had  begun,  by  which  the  church  of  the  greater  part 
of  north-western  Europe  became  separated  from  that  of  Rome.  On  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  his  grandson  Charles  rose  to  the  throne  of  that  country, 
taking  with  him  to  the  Peninsula  many  followers  from  Flanders,  where  he  had 
been  bom  and  educated.  Three  years  later  he  was  also  elected  Grerman 
Emperor.  As  Charles  V.  of  Grermany,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  an  endeavour 
to  restore  tranquillity  by  summoning  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  the  laud  to 
the  town  of  WormSj  where  Luther  confronted  the  assembly,  and  made  the 
famous  declaration  of  his  principles  (1521). 

9.  We  have  already  referred  to  Charles's  successful  opposition  to  the  advance 
of  the  Turks  in  Austria.  Between  France  and  Germany  a  long  struggle  was 
iu  progress  during  his  reign,  in  which  his  armies  eventually  drove  the  French 
from  the  greater  part  of  their  conquests  in  Italy,  defeating  them  at  Pavia 
(1525),  and  taking  the  French  king  prisoner.  Another  great  act  of  his  reign 
was  an  expedition  undertaken  against  the  pirate  Barbarossa,  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Tunis,  and  whose  ships  did  great  injury  to  the  commerce  of 
Spain.  After  Charles's  abdication  (1556),  during  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, Grermany  was  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions  of  opposite  religious  factions, 
which  each  in  turn  incited  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  to  contribute  to  the 
growing  anarchy. 

10.  The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Pavia,  and  the  capture  of  King  Francis, 
threw  that  nation  into  great  disorder,  upon  which  followed  the  persecutions  of 
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the  Huguenot  s,i  as  the  Protestants  or  followers  of  the  Reformation  in  France 
were  called,  culminating  in  the  frightful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
(1572)  in  Paris,  and  leading  the  country  into  the  successive  religious  wars 
which  continued  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  famous  Edict 
of  Nantes  established  the  rights  of  the  Protestants  (1598). 

11.  In  England  the  struggle  of  the  court  with  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the 
advance  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  marked  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  then,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  (1553-58),  the  reaction  brought  back  Papal 
supremacy,  till  the  atrocities  of  the  persecutors  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  cm  el 
martyrdoms  of  Smithfield,  once  and  for  ever  turned  the  popular  mind  from  tlie 
Church  of  Rome.  Then  followed  the  long  and  happy  mgn  of  Elizabetli, 
towards  the  end  of  which  patriotism  overcame  religious  differences,  and 
Protestant  and  Catholic  alike  fought  to  repel  the  great  Armada.  This  was 
a  huge  fleet,  with  the  aid  of  which  Philip  of  Spain  had  resolved  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  the  Protestant  interest  by  conquering  England,  which  Pope 
Sixtus  had  made  over  to  him.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  crowns  of  Englainl 
and  Scotland  were  for  the  first  time  united  (1603). 

12.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  As  head  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  he  also  inherited  and  united  the 
Netherlands  under  his  sceptre ;  and,  through  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
commerce  and  navigation,  that  country  attained  to  great  prosperity,  and 
Amsterdam  rose  to  be  its  great  port.  In  Spain  itself  the  very  events  which 
had  raised  the  empire  to  magnificence  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  seeds  of 
its  decline ;  for  all  its  most  active  spirits  had  set  out  in  search  of  the  El 
Dorado  of  the  New  World,  where  gold  was  believed  to  be  more  plentiful  than 
in  the  old  country,  the  culture  of  which  was  in  consequence  neglected. 

13.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  as  we  have  formerly  noticed, 
had  driven  them  to  the  opposite  African  coasts  and  made  them  pirates.  Their 
outrages  drew  down  an  attack  from  Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  1509,  in  which  he 
captured  the  town  of  Algiers.  Later,  one  of  the  Algerian  princes  invited  the  aid 
of  the  Greek  renegade  Barbarossa,  who  had  made  himself  famous  as  a  Turkish 
naval  chief ;  but  when  he  arrived  he  treacherously  turned  his  Corsairs  against 
the  Algerians,  and  made  himself  Sultan  of  their  country  and  of  Tunis.  Thie 
Spaniards  marched  against  him  from  Oran;  and  Barbarossa,  after  many 
encounters,  was  defeated  and  slain.  His  brother  was  then  chosen  Sultan,  and 
placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  Turkey,  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of 
the  country.  In  1635  Charles  of  Spain  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Corsairs,  and  set  free  no  fewer  than  20,000  Christians  who  had  been  held  as 
slaves  ;  but  a  subsequent  great  armada  of  370  ships  intended  to  crush  their 
power  proved  a  complete  failure.  Emboldened  by  this,  the  Algerians  pushed 
their  excursions  even  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  till  the  maritime  states 
of  Europe  were  obliged  to  recognise  and  pay  annual  quit  money  to  the  pirates 
of  the  mountainous  Ritf  coast,  between  Tangier  and  Algeria,  and  the  Sallee 
rovers  were  the  dread  of  the  peaceful  mariners  of  the  Atlantic. 

14.  Philip  II.,  the  successor  of  Charles  in  Spain,  was  on  his  accession 
(1555)  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe,  having  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Milan,  and  the  Netherlands,  under  his  sway,  but  his  mal-administration  and 
enormous  war  expenditure  overtaxed  the  resources  of  the  empire.  His  fana- 
tical enthusiasm  for  Catholicism,  and  his  persecution  of  the  reformers  in  the 
Netherlands,  excited  a  rebellion  there,  and  brought  about  the  eighty  years' 
struggle  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent  republic  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  direct  line  of  succession  in  Portugal  having  become 
extinct  in  1580,  Philip  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  that  country,  and,  occupy- 


A  nickname  ("  Little  Huguos  ")  first  applied  to  them  fn  1560. 
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ing  it  with  an  anry,  was  recognised  as  sovereign  by  the  Portugufise.  His 
Bubseqneiit  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  England  by  his  "invincible  Armada  "  has 
been  previously  inferred  to. 

15.  While  Spain  was  thus  passing  the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  Morocco,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  spreading  out  its  limits ;  the 
armies  sent  southward  by  its  emperor,  with  the  aid  of  the  muskets  with  which 
his  Boldiera  were  armed,  had  overthrown  the  great  Songhay  Empire,  occupying 
Timbuktu  and  all  the  tovms  and  routes  as  ikr  as  the  line  of  the  rivers  Niger 
and  Senegal. 

Having  thuB  obtained  some  idea  of  wliat  was  going  on  in  the 
Old  World  of  liistary  during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may  now 
turn  to  sketch  out  for  ourselves  the  rapid  progress  of  discovery 
beyond  the  old  limits. 

16.  On  AsceTision  day  of  1501  the  Portugurae  navigator  Juan  de  Nova  fell 
in  with  the  solitary  volcanic  islet  of  the  Atlantic,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  day  of  its  discovery.  Tristan  da  Ctmha,  another  Portugaese,  found  the 
ifikt  which  bears  his  name ;  and  next  year,  on  SL  Selena's  day  (22d  May), 
another  of  the  solitary  islets  of  the  South  Athmtic  came  to  light.  In  1502 
Columbus  set  out  for  his  last  voyage,  to  follow  up  his  discoveries  alcmg  the 
coasts  of  Central  America;  but  his  ventm%  was  a  disastrous  one,  and  on  his 
retnm  home  the  Spanish  king  proved  basely  ungrateful,  and  the  ablest  of 
navigators  was  allowed  to  die  in  poverty  at  YaUadolid. 

17.  The  Portuguese,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  discovered  and  formed 
settlements  along  a  great  port  of  the  coast  of  WestAfrica,  and  were  beginning 
to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  Indian  seas — the  great  Albuquerque,  of  the 
Homily  of  the  blood  royal  of  Portugal,  having  been  appointed  viceroy  of  the 
Indies.  During  the  first  years  of  the  century  they  began  to  supplant  the  Arabs 
on  the  south-east  AMcan  shores,  taking  possession  of  the  port  of  Sofola, 
extending  their  conquests  inland  over  the  gold  region  of  Manica,  and  soon 
after  establishing  themselves  at  Mozambique.  Across  the  Indian  Ocean  Albu- 
querque followed  i^  the  beginning  made  by  Cabral  on  the  Malabar  coast,  con- 
quering Goa,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  government  and  the 
chief  place  of  its  Asiatic  trade,  extending  commerce  and  settlemente  thfflice  to 
the  whole  west  coast  of  India,  to  Ceylon,  Malacca,  the  Sunda  islands,  and  the 
coasts  of  China,  and  gathering  knowledge  of  the  Archipelago  as  far  as  the 
shares  of  New  Guinea.  The  Arab  state  of  Muscat  fell  into  their  power  in 
1507  ;  the  islet  of  Ormuz^  in  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  also  taken 
and  made  into  a  great  entrepot  for  the  goods  brought  from  the  Indies ;  and 
when  the  king  of  Persia  sent  to  collect  the  tribute  formerly  paid  him  by  the 
princes  of  the  island,  Albuquerque  pointed  to  cannon  balls  and  swords  as  the 
only  cobi  that  Portugal  would  render. 

16.  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  were  year  by  year  adding  new  discoveries 
acruffi  the  Atlantic.  Their  first  settlement  on  the  island  of  Cuba  was  made  in 
1511 ;  two  years  after  that  the  peninsula  called  Florida,  on  account  of  its 
rich  vegetation,  was  made  kno>vn,  and  St  Augustine,  the  first  European  settle- 
ment on  the  mainland  of  America,  was  founded  on  its  Atlantic  shores.  A  small 
settlement  was  next  made  ou  the  inward  side  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  where  the  settlers  soon  gathered  rumours  from 
the  natives  of  rich  lands  to  the  south,  and  of  a  new  sea  which  might  l>e  seen 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Vasco  Nunez  Balbao  was  the  first  to 
penetrate  the  forests  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  its  central  range  ; 
lea%'ing  his  followers  below,  he  ascended  the  highest  ridge,  and  there,  beyond 
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the  int«rvetiiag  forests  anil  valleys,  the  immense  expanse  of  the  "  South  Sea  ' 
lay  before  Wm  (1513). 

19.  No  Booiier  had  the  news  of  Balbao'a  disoovery  reached  Spain  than 
Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  with  Yailei  Pinzon  had  bean  engaged  for  some  years 
previonaly  in  eiploring  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  aa  far  as  the  La 
Plata,  was  sent  out  again  with  three  well-appointed  ships  to  "sail  to  the  other 
side  of  Castillia  del  Ora,"  Vhe  name  then  given  to  the  lands  of  supposed  fabnlons 
wealth  which  lay  beyond  the  Istjimus  of  Panama.  Suling  south  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  he  came  once  moto  to  the  great  opening  of  the  La  Plata,  wliich  he 
hoped  to  find  n  strait  leading  to  the  South  Sea.  Finding  the  navigation  intri- 
cate, he  left  his  vessels  and  ranged  the  shored  as  liigh  as  the  islet  of  Martin 
Garcia,  where,  deceived  by  the  submissive  movements  of  some  natives,  lie  ven- 
tured to  land.  The  treacherous  savages,  however,  set  upon  him  and  killed 
him  with  all  his  attendants,  and,  says  Charleroii,  "roasted  and  eat  tliem  in 
sight  of  those  who  remained  in  the  boat,  and  who  had  now  no  other  course  to 

'  take  but  to  return  to  Sp^n."  The  inlet  thus  discovered  is  now  Icnown  as  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  (the  river  of  silver),  but  at  flrst  it  received  the  more  appro- 
priate name  of  Rio  de  Solis. 

20.  It  was  ahout  this  time  that  tha  lonely  corot  group  of  the  Bermudas 
iales  was  disovered  in  the  North  Atlantic  :  they  lalie  their  name  Irom  that  of 
the  Spanish  voyager  Benoudei,  who  first  sighted  them.  Discovery  vras  also 
progressing  to  the  north-west.  King  Henry  VIIl.  of  England  had  sent  out 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  command  of  an  e.<peditloii  to  Labrador,  in  which  he  sailed 
north  acro^  the  Arctic  Circle  and  found  the  wide  strait  which  leads  into 
Hudson's  Bay  (1617). 

21.  We  left  the  Portuguese  extending  the  conquests  and  discoveries  they 
had  begun  in  India  even  farther  to  tha  east  After  the  conquest  of  Malacca 
by  Albuquerque,  they  had  heard  of  the  famed  Spice  Islands,  and  several  ships — 
one  commanded  by  Fraacisoo  SerrSo  (or  Serrano,  as  the  Spaniards  called  him), 
and  another  by  his  friend  Fem^  de  MognlhSens  (whom  we  know  as  Magellaa) 
— were  sent  out  in  quest  of  them.  The  Portuguese  Sart^  was  fortunate  in 
reaching  tha  Spice  Islands  or  Moluccas  on  the  western  borders  of  tha  great 
ocean  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Balbao  and  his  Spaniards  caught  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  great  South  Sea  from  the  east.  So  little  was  then  known  or 
conceived  of  the  huge  width  of  this  ocean,  that  Serrio  believed,  on  reaching 
the  Spice  Islands,  that  ho  must  be  close  to  America,  and  laid  plans  with  his 
friend  Magellan  for  reaching  them  by  a  nearer  route.  The  latter  returned  to 
the  Portuguese  court  with  great  hopos  of  reward  for  his  services  in  the  Indies, 
and  with  schemes  for  future  discovery,  but  on  being  coldly  received  and 
denied  his  well-meril«d  honours,  he  renounced  his  allegiance  and  took  service 
tmder  the  king  of  Spain. 

22.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  sailors  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  extending  their  discoveries  ever  farther  west  and  east 
Pope  Alexander  had  divided  the  world  between  these  nations,  giving  the 
westam  hemisphere  to  Spain,  and  the  eastern  to  the  Portuguese.  The  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  indefinitely  througli  the  unknown  region  of  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  and  when  the  Portuguese  had  reached  the  Spice  Islands 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  whether  they  had  not  passed  the  limit  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Pope  and  trespassed  on  the  Spanish  hemisphere.  Acting  upon 
these  doubts,  Magellan,  in  concert  with  the  astronomer  Buy  Faleiro,  who  hail 
likewise  expatriated  himself  from  Portugal,  prepared  a  globe  ou  which  they 
showed  the  Spice  Islands  in  such  a  position  that  they  lay  within  the  Spani^ 
hemisphere,  and  Magellan  urged  upon  the  Sp.inish  court  that  these  rich  pos- 
sessions could  be  reached  more  reiidily  by  the  "  Spanish  route" — thatis,  hy  tha 
weslem  voyage,  than  hy  the  "  Portuguese  "  or  eastern  route  round  the  south  cape 
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of  Africa.  At  the  same  time,  comparing  South  America  with  South  Africa,  he 
showed  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea  round  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  warmly  advised  a  renewal  of  the  search,  which  had 
been  abandoned  in  the  belief  that  the  land  stretched  continuously  to  the  south. 
23.  Thus  it  came  about  that  five  Spanish  ships  were  fitted  and  manned 
with  236  seamen,  under  Magellan,  who  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail  from  San 
Lucar  in  September  1619.  Taking  the  ordinary  track  by  the  Canaries,  the 
fleet  reached  the  shores  of  the  Tierra  da  Santa  Cruz  (Brazil),  and  in  January 
of  the  next  year  lay  oflf  the  "  Rio  de  Solis.'*  After  exploring  this  inlet  and  becom- 
ing convinced  that  it  was  no  strait,  but  the  mouth  of  great  rivers,  and  giving 
the  name  Monte  Vidi  (Monte  Video)  to  a  height  on  its  northern  shore, 
Magellan  steered  south  along  the  coast,  examining  each  of  its  many  inlets  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  the  westward,  till  the  barren  coasts  in  the 
south  were  reached,  and  the  cold  storms  of  this  region  and  the  diminution 
of  provisions  raised  murmurs  and  discontent  in  his  ships,  testing  the  energy  oi 
the  leader  to  the  utmost.  Later  the  discontent  broke  out  into  an  open 
mutiny,  only  subdued  by  the  masterful  tact  of  Magellan.  One  of  its  ring- 
leaders was  executed,  and  two  others — the  general  controller,  Juan  de  Carta- 
genas,  and  the  priest,  Pedro  Sanchez — were  condemned  to  banishment,  and 
set  ashore  on  the  desert  coast.  The  harbour  of  San  Julian,  where  Magellan's 
expedition  wintered  (1520),  is  memorable  also  as  the  place  at  which  the  name 
Patagones  (big  feet)  was  given  to  the  natives  from  the  apparent  size  of  their 
extremities  when  covered  up  in  skins  ;  and  this  name  has  extended,  in  the  form 
of  Patagonia,  to  the  south-east  land  of  America.  In  August  1520,  with  the 
return  of  fine  weather,  the  expedition  again  set  out,  and  in  October  a  deep 
strait  was  reached  in  which  the  strong  tides  and  currents  gave  Magellan  the 
hope  that  he  had  at  length  attained  the  object  of  his  desires,  and  which  proved 
indeed  to  be  the  long-sought  passage  to  the  South  Sea.  The  land  to  the  left 
in  passing  through  it  was  called  Tierra  del  Fuego,  since  every  night  the  dis- 
coverers saw  many  fires  in  the  woods,  no  doubt  lighted  by  the  natives.  New 
fears  and  difficulties  now  arose  among  his  command  before  venturing  out  into 
the  unknown  seas  to  reach  the  Moluccas,  and  many  were  in  favour  of  return- 
ing for  new  outfit.  To  them,  however,  Magellan  replied  that  "  if  he  knew  that 
they  should  be  brought  to  such  a  pass  as  to  have  to  eat  the  leather  work  of  the 
rigging,  still  he  would  go  on  through  the  strait,  to  fulfil  the  promise  be  had  given 
to  the  king,  and  he  hoped  that  God  would  help  him  therein."  One  ship,  miss- 
ing the  others  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  strait,  returned  to  Europe,  bringing 
thither  the  first  news  of  the  great  discovery,  but  with  the  rest  Magellan  began 
his  long  voyage  across  the  vast  South  Sea.  Soon  under  the  fair  trade  wind 
its  warm  latitudes  were  reached,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  Oceano  Pacijico  from 
the  fine  weather  he  experienced  in  sailing  through  its  vast  breadth.  Strange 
to  relate,  Magellan's  ships  threaded  the  multitude  of  the  islands  of  Oceania, 
sighting  but  two  islets  before  the  discovery  of  Guahan  or  Guam  (6th  March 
1521),  one  of  the  group  to  which  Magellan  gave  the  name  Ladrones,  or 
Thieves*  Islands,  now  known  as  the  Marianas.  Next  he  came  upon  one  of  the 
group  afterwards  named  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  there,  on  the  island  of 
Zebu,  met  his  death  in  a  foolish  conflict  provoked  with  the  islanders,  in  April 
1521.  The  rest  of  his  command,  choosing  a  new  leader,  reached  the  long- 
sought  Moluccas,  but  only  eighteen  of  the  seamen  who  had  set  out  from  Spain 
under  Sebastian  del  Cano  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  again,  and 
only  one  ship,  the  famed  "Victoria,"  with  tattered  sails  and  planks  as  full  of 
holes  as  a  sieve,  again  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  (September 
1522),  a  glorious  ruin  and  an  object  of  wonder  to  all  Europe.  'ITius  the  world 
was  first  encompassed,  and  its  roundness  was  first  demonstrated  to  the 
popular  mind. 
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24.  Tho  chivalrous  Francis  I.  of  Prance  now  joined  in  the  work  of  dis- 
covery, and  the  voyager  Verazzano,  'sent  out  under  his  auspices,  explored  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  joining  the  Spanish  discaveries  in  Florida 
with  those  of  the  Cabots  about  Newfoundland  (1524).  Ten  years  later, 
Jacques  Cartier,  in  the  service  of  the  same  prince,  explored  the  gulf  and  river 
^S'^.  Laiorence  (giving  them  the  name  from  having  first  sailed  into  the  gulf 
on  that  saint's  day),  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  rapids,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Montreal,  in  Canada.^ 

25.  The  Spaniards  were  meanwhile  rapidly  extending  their  excursions  and 
conquests  from  the  jsettlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Cuba,  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles,  began  to  be  colonised  permanently  in  1611,  and  soon  became  the  base 
of  fui-ther  operations.  As  the  Spaniards  increased  in  numbers  and  employed 
the  aborigines,  Arawaks  and  Caribs,  in  working  at  the  mines,  these  native  West 
Indians  died  out  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  the  philanthropic  Las  Casas, 
Bishop  of  Cuba,  proposed  the  introduction  of  stronger  African  negro  slaves 
to  work  in  the  sugar  plantations  and  mines.  Charles  of  Spain  accordingly 
authorised  in  1577  the  importation  of  negroes  from  the  Portuguese  African 
settlements  in  Guinea,  and  thus  began  the  American  slave  trade,  which  after- 
wards grew  to  such  gigantic  proportions,  and  laid  the  seeds  of  so  much  future 
trouble  for  the  land. 

26.  Only  three  years  after  Cuba  had  been  conquered,  its  Spanish  governor, 
Diego  Velasquez,  entrusted  his  lieutenant,  Heman  Cortes,  with  the  leadership  of 
an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  on  tho  western  mainland.  The 
continent  was  peopled  by  a  race  which  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  islands.  As  early,  perhaps,  as  the  fifth  century,  when 
the  barbarian  hordes  from  the  north  were  beginning  to  descend  in  bands  upon 
the  nations  of  western  Europe,  a  people  named  the  TdUecs  had  come  liom 
some  primitive  seat  in  the  north  to  occupy  the  Mexican  plateau,  bringing  to  it 
the  elements  of  civilisation,  introducing  agriculture  and  metal-working,  mak- 
ing roads,  and  raising  great  cities  and  temples  of  colossal  dimensions,  the  ruins 
of  which  remain  to  this  day.  To  this  people,  about  the  twelfth  century,  had 
succeeded  another  family,  named  the  ATstecs^  also  from  the  north,  who  engrafted 
upon  the  civilisation  bequeathed  them  by  the  Toltecs  many  fierce  and  san- 
guinary religious  observances,  in  which  human  sacrifices  to  the  patron  gods 
were  carried  out  in  splendid  temples.  Their  city  of  Tenocfititlan,  or  Mexico, 
had  been  founded  about  1325.  Their  form  of  government  was  that  of  an 
elective  empire,  and  the  land  was  ruled  by  severe  laws,  though  justice  was 
ddministered  in  open  courts. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  reached  America  the  Aztec  Empire 
stretched  across  Mexico  from  sea  to  sea.  When  Cortes  set  out  from  the 
Havana  or  Haven  of  Cuba  for  the  conquest  of  this  remarkable  country  ia 
1519,  its  throne  was  occupied  by  Montezuma,  who  had  at  first  been  an  ener- 
getic prince,  extending  his  dominion  to  the  south,  but  who  had  later  grown 
indolent  and  estranged  from  his  people.  The  oracles  which  he  consulted  fre- 
quently portended  the  speedy  fall  of  his  empire,  and  thus  the  landing  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  coast,  near  where  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz  now  stands,  terrified 
him  and  his  priestly  councillors,  who  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  strangers 
by  sending  costly  gifts.  The  road  to  success  was  thus  strangely  opened  to 
Cortes,  who  had  with  him  but  a  handful  of  men  to  attack  this  great  empire. 
Resolved  to  advance,  Cortes  burned  his  ships  to  prevent  retreat,  and  after 
founding  the  settlement  of  the  Vera  Cruz  ("true  cross"),  set  out  for  the  capital, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  the  Spaniards  being  regarded  as 

1  Canada  has  its  name  from  Kanata,  an  Iroquois  worcl  signifying  i  coUectton  (4 
huts,  which  the  discoverers  mistook  for  the  name  of  the  country. 
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llie  descendants  of  the  sun,  who,  according  to  prophecy,  were  to  come  from 
the  east  to  succeed  to  the  Aztec  Empire.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  but  mortal,  and  the  city  of  Mexico  rose  against  them, 
but  after  a  siege  of  four  months  in  1521,  during  which  a  famine  aided  the 
Spanish  arms,  the  city  was  taken,  and  soon  the  whole  empire  was  subjugated. 
Cortes  subsequently  fitted  out  several  expeditions,  one  of  which,  exploring  the 
western  shores  of  the  newly-conquered  land,  discovered  the  peninsula  which 
was  named  California  (1534). 

27.  The  fame  of  the  splendid  achievement  of  Cortes  gave  fresh  impulse  to 
adventure,  and  led  others  to  imitate  his  exploits.  Among  the  adventurers  who 
had  been  ^vith  Balbao  when  he  discovered  the  South  Sea  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  heard  of  the  golden  country  to  the  south,  was  a  Spanish 
soldier  named  Francisco  Pizarro,  and  Cortes'  success  rekindled  his  ambition  to 
reach  this  unknown  country.  Forming  a  copartnery  with  another  adventurer 
named  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  a  priest  named  Hernando  Luque,  the  three 
friends  made  up  a  small  expedition  which  set  out  from  Panama  to  the  south  in  ' 
November  1524,  but  they  did  not  pass  beyond  a  cape  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Panama,  which  they  called  Punta  Quemada  (Burnt  Point).  Two 
years  later,  however,  they  set  sail  again  in  two  ships,  and  this  time  reached 
the  port  now  called  Santas  in  about  9**  S.  lat.,  thus  discovering  the  coast-line  of 
Peru  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  giant  Andes  ;  they  returned  to  Panama 
with  many  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  woollen  cloths  of  brilliant  dyes,  and 
some  members  of  the  camel  order  called  llamas  or  alpacas.  With  these  proofs 
Pizarro  now  repaired  to  Spain  to  seek  the  aid  of  King  Charles,  and  he  obtained 
from  him  the  rights  of  discovery  and  conquest.  He  was  named  Governor  and 
Captain-General  of  Peru,  agreeing  to  send  to  Spain  a  fifth  of  all  treasures  he 
should  gain,  and,  returning  to  Panama,  set  saU  for  the  south  again  with  a 
small  force  of  180  men. 

28.  The  new  lands  thus  approached  by  the  Spaniards  were  by  no  means 
savage  countries,  but  had,  like  Mexico,  a  civilisation  and  history  of  their  own, 
leading  back  into  mysterious  centuries  of  the  past.     We  now  know  that 
before  the  tenth  century  a.d.  the  Golla  or  Aymara  nation  lived  during  a 
period  of  unknown  duration  on  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Andes,  and  built 
themselves  large  cities  and  temples,  attested  by  the  great  ruins  still  found 
everywhere  throughout  the  land.     This  ancient  race  was  supplanted,  about 
the  year  1000,  by  the  Quichuas^  one  of  whose  tribes  were  the  IncaSt  who 
first  appeared  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  proclaiming  themselves  children 
of  Inti  (the  Sun).    Manco  Ccapac  (or  Manco  the  Ruler),  the  first  Inca  sovereign, 
who  founded  the  city  of  Cuzco,  introduced  law  and  organisation  into  his 
small  territory  round  the  new  city.     From  this  nucleus  the  Empire  spread 
out,  till,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Inca  armies  had  crossed  over  the  terrible 
desert  of  Atacama  into  Chile,  fixed  the  southern  boundary  of  Peru  at  the  river 
Maule  (in  36'  S.),  and  brought  all  the  vast  territory  extending  from  the  forests 
of  the  Amazonas  plain  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Paraguay  under  the  sway  of 
the  central  power  at  Cuzco.     From  the  capital,  great  roads  had  been  made, 
radiating  out  to  every  part  of  the  empire.     The  Inca  monarch,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sun,  was  also  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and  presided  at  the 
great  religious  festivals.     The  four  great  provinces  of  the  empire  were  each 
ruled  by  a  Governor  or  Viceroy,  and  the  nation,  which  numbered  not  fewer 
than  thirty  millions  of  people,  was  further  subdivided  into  departments  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants  each.     The  arts  of  architecture  and  agriculture  had 
been  brought  to  high  excellence,  and  peace  and  security  smiled  upon  the 
land. 

29.  Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Pizarro,  however,  on  the  death  of  the 
reigning  Inca,  a  strife  arose  between  his  sons  Atahualpa  and  Huascar  for  tht: 
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inheritance.  Alahualpa,  to  whom  the  recently  conquered  kingdom  of  Qnito 
in  the  north  had  been  apportioned,  had  advanced  with  an  army  against  his 
brother  at  Cuzco,  had  defeated  and  taken  him  prisoner  there,  and  had  retired 
with  his  army  to  Cajamarca,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes.  At  this  crisis 
Pizarro  disembarked  his  Spaniards  at  Turribez,  and  boldly  advanced  to  Ata- 
hualpa's  camp.  Here,  at  Cajamarca,  while  Pizarro's  priest  was  telling  the 
indignant  Inca  how  the  Pope  of  Rome  had  presented  Peru  to  the  Spanish 
monarch,  the  Spaniards  treacherously  turned  the  murderous  fire  of  their  mys- 
terious artillery  against  the  Peruvians.  Atahualpa  himself  was  captured,  and, 
despite  his  payment  of  a  vast  ransom  in  gold,  was  basely  executed. 

Now  the  adventurers  set  out  for  the  capital,  Cuzco,  which  they  entered  in 
November  1533,  stripping  the  splendid  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  gaining  great 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  the  capital,  Pizarro 
repaired  to  the  sea-coast,  where  he  founded  the  "  City  of  the  Kings,"  now 
called  Litna.  There  were  many  insurrections  of  the  Incas  before  their  great 
nation  was  finally  conquered,  but  more  serious  than  these  was  a  quarrel 
between  Pizarro  and  his  fellow-adventurer  Almagro.  This  conquistador  had 
obtained  from  Spain  a  permission  to  subjugate  for  himself  a  new  province  to 
the  south  of  Pizarro's  conquests,  and  accordingly  marched  south  into  Chile. 
On  returning  from  this  victorious  expedition  he  found  the  Spaniards  enclosed 
in  Cuzco  and  Lima  by  the  Peruvians,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity, endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of  Peru  also.  In  a  desperate 
battle  before  Cuzco  (1538),  Almagro  was  defeated,  taken,  and  condenmed  to 
death. 

30.  While  Pizarro  was  conquering  Peru  the  Spanish  navigators  had  been 
following  up  Magellan's  discoveries  in  the  West  Pacific  ;  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  group,  afterwards  known  as  the  CarolinaSj  on  the  western  border  of 
the  Pacific,  were  discovered,  as  well  as  several  of  those  which  form  the  Radack 
and  Ralik  chains.  The  Portuguese  seamen  were  also  busily  exploring  the 
confines  of  their  half  of  the  outer  world.  Mascarenhas  had  found  the  im- 
portant islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  which  are 
still  collectively  named  after  him.  The  ports  of  China  (Macao)  and  Japan 
were  now  visited  by  their  trading  ships  ;  and  Francis  Xavier,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Jesuit  order,  had  set  out  on  his  great  mission,  and  had 
journeyed  from  India  and  Malacca  to  begin  his  eff'orts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  ;  his  efforts  were  so  successful  that  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  of  this  secluded  but  cultivated  region  would  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith. 

31.  Spain  and  Portugal,  now  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  held  com- 
plete command  of  the  southern  seas,  and  of  the  known  highways  to  the  Indies, 
east  and  west,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
however  anxious  they  were  to  share  their  good  fortune  and  to  prosecute  trside 
vnth.  the  new  realms.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  thoughts  of  thejnorthem 
maritime  nations  were  turned  to  the  possibility  of  opening  up  a  new  and 
independent  trade  route  to  the  Indies  and  the  Spice  Islands,  either  by  what 
was  called  the  norili-east  passage,  round  Norway  and  along  the  coast  of 
Siberia,  or  the  north-west  passage,  between  Greenland  and  the  north  coast  of 
America. 

32.  The  search  for  a  north-east  passage  was  begun  by  England  in  1563, 
when  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  set  out  with  three  vessels  ;  passing  round  the  North 
Cape  he  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  sighted  the  land  now  called  by  the 
Russians  Novaya  Zemlya  (New  Land) ;  but  the  voyage  was  disastrous,  and 
two  of  the  vessels  were  lost  after  drifting  about  with  the  ice  over  the  waste  of 
water,  and  with  them  perished  the  leader  of  the  first  Arctic  expedition. 
The  attempt  was  tmce  renewed  by  the  English  before  the  end  of  the  cen* 
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tury,  in  expeditions  under  Burroughes  and  Pet,  and  Jackman,  but  without 
success. 

When  the  attempts  to  force  a  passage  north-eastward  had  failed,  efforts 
were  directed  to  tlie  north-west,  and  Martin  Frobisher  sailed  from  Deptford 
in  March  1576  with  two  little  vessels  of  25  tons  each,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  was  then  at  Greenwich,  bidding  them  God  speed  as  they  passed  down 
the  river.  In  July  they  sighted  Greenland,  and  soon  after  the  barren  lands 
on  the  American  coast  to  which  the  name  "  Meta  Incognita  "  was  given,  and 
they  discovered  the  bay  to  the  north  of  Hudson  Bay,  which  is  named  after  Fro- 
bisher. Ten  years  later,  Captain  John  Davis  was  more  successful  in  sailing 
north  through  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  and  in  reaching  as  high  a 
latitude  as  72"  off  the  west  Greenland  coast. 

83.  While  other  maritime  nations  were  forbidden  a  lawful  share  in  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Spaniards,  who  arrogantly  assumed  a  divine  right  to  the  New 
World  and  practised  great  cruelties  upon  all  foreign  interlopers,  enterprising 
mariners  of  England  and  France  be^m  to  make  reprisals  in  the  "Spanish 
Main"  to  cut  out  their  trading  vessels,  and  especially  to  intercept  and  capture 
the  heavy  galleons  which  every  year  brought  to  the  Peninsula  the  gold,  silver, 
and  other  wealth  contributed  by  the  American  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  first  Englishman  it  is  said  who  trafficked  in  slaves,  was 
afterwards  more  honourably  employed,  and  became  noted  for  his  exploits  in  the 
Spanish  Main.  In  one  of  his  last  adventures  he  was  joined  by  Francis  Drake, 
who  subsequently  made  several  freebooting  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
1570  Drake  obtained  a  commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  sailing  again 
for  America  plundered  the  town  of  Notribre  de  Dios,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Crossing  the  mountains,  he  saw  the  Pacific,  and  "  prayed  God  to 
grant  him  leave  to  sail  an  English  ship  on  this  sea."  Eetiring  with  much 
spoil  to  England,  he  set  out  again  in  1577,  and  following  on  the  track  of 
Magellan  reached  the  Pacific,  sacked  and  plundered  all  the  Spanish  coast 
towns  from  Chile  up  to  Peru,  capturing  also  a  great  plate  galleon.  He  then 
steered  still  northward,  hoping  to  find  a  northern  passage  back  to  the  Atlantic; 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  land  between  43"  N.  and  38"  30'  N.  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Thence  he  sailed  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Moluccas, 
to  Temate,  and  Java,  and  straight  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  reaching  Plymouth  again  in  1579,  completing  thus  the  second 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

34.  Within  a  few  months  of  Drake's  return.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
accompanied  by  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  set  out  on  an  ill-fated 
expedition  to  Newfoundland,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  colony  in  North 
America.  The  island  was  formally  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  but  the  return  voyage  was  disastrous,  and  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  was  lost.  Raleigh's  spirit  of  enterprise,  however,  led  him  again  to 
America,  and  on  his  behalf  the  country  was  now  first  occupied  which  he 
named  Virginia^  in  allusion  to  his  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  thus  was  here 
planted  the  first  little  germ  of  Anglo-Saxon  America. 

35.  It  was  to  men  trained  in  these  schools  of  maritime  adventure  under  Drake 
and  Hawkins,  Frobisher  and  Raleigh,  bold  and  dexterous  in  the  management  of 
their  little  vessels,  that  England  owed  her  safety  when  Philip  of  Spain,  burn- 
ing to  revenge  his  losses  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  aid  given  by 
England  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  in  their  war  of  independence, 
■ent  his  huge  Armada  of  130  great  war  vessels  into  the  English  Channel.  It 
was  there  defeated  and  chased  away  north  to  the  Orkneys,  and  round  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  to  be  WTecked  all  along  those  stormy  shores. 

36.  Meanwhile  in  Holland  William  of  Orange  was  fighting  for  his  country's 
freedom  against  the  Spanish  troops,  relieving  Leyden  by  breaking  through 
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the  sea  dykes,  flooding  the  country,  and  drowning  many  of  the  besieging 
Spaniards ;  while  his  coadjutors,  the  "  Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  made  heavy 
depredations  on  Spanish  commerce,  and  took  the  ports  of  Brill  and  Fbishing. 
Henceforth  the  Dutch  also  b^gan  to  take  a  place  in  maritime  adrenture  and 
discovery  on  the  high  seas.  They  were  the  first  Europeans  to  settle  and 
organise  trading  stations  in  the  country  called  ^*Gv>ayana^^  (or  Guiana),  on 
the  coast  of  South  America  (1580).  The  Dutch  also  took  up  the  quest  of 
the  supposed  north-east  passage  to  the  Indies,  and  William  Barentz,  one  of 
the  best  seamen  of  his  age,  sailed  three  times  to  the  north,  reaching  the  high 
latitude  of  80**  in  his  last  voyage  in  1596 ;  he  discovered  Bea/r  Island,  and 
the  sharp  black  peaks  of  the  glacial  land  named  Spitsabergen  ;  doubling  also 
the  northern  cape  of  Novaya  Zemlya  he  wintered  on  its  eastern  coast,  and 
was  the  first  European  to  live  out  a  dark  season  in  the  Arctic  region. 

37.  Spanish  seamen  also  continued  to  add  to  their  discoveries  in  the 
Pacific  In  1567  Alvaro  Mendaiia  found  the  islands  which  he  called  the 
Salomons^  to  suggest  the  idea  that  Solomon  had  gone  thither  for  the  gold 
which  adome  i  his  temple,  and  thus  to  draw  attention  to  the  discovery.  Thirty 
years  later  the  group  which  was  called  Sta,  Cruz  was  discovered,  and  in  the 
neict  year,  the  archipelago  far  out  in  the  centre  of  the  Pacific,  to  which  Men- 
daiia  attached  the  name  of  the  reigning  viceroy  of  Peru,  calling  them  the 
Marquesas  de  MendozcL»  Farther  east  in  the  Pacific  Jiian  Fernandez  found 
the  islet  on  which  the  English  mariner  Selkirk  (Robinson  Crusoe)  afterwards 
was  exiled  ;  but  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America  they  never  got  farther 
north  thiin  43*  10'  during  the  16th  century,  for  Juan  de  Fuca,  who  claimed 
to  have  discovered  the  stiuit  now  named  after  him,  has  been  proved  an 
impostor. 

38.  Failing  in  their  efforts  to  find  an  independent  track  to  the  Indies,  the 
other  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  now  that  the  pride  of  Spain  had  been 
humbled,  began  towards  the  end  of  the  century  to  frequent  the  southern  trade 
routes  hitherto  sacred  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  We  have  noticed 
that  the  Dutch  had  already  secured  a  footing  in  South  America  in  Guayana. 
The  British  also  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in  Virginia  on  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent,  and  were  soon  to  gain  a  hold  on  the  West 
Indies  by  settling  in  the  fertile  islet  of  Barbadoes,  Away  in  the  East  Indies 
also,  British  and  Dutch  ships  began  to  appear,  and  to  compete  there  with  the 
Portuguese.  The  Dutch  under  Houtman  reached  Achiuj  in  the  north  of 
Sumatra,  in  1599,  and  two  years  later  brought  home  to  Holland  the  first  cargo 
of  goods  from  that  region,  with  two  native  ambassadors.  It  was  on  the 
31st  December  1600  that  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to  a  number  of 
merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  Kast  Indies,  which  gave  them  the  exclusive 
right  of  trading  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Pacific ;  and  from  this  East  India 
Company  our  great  Indian  Empire  was  to  rise. 

39.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  state  of  the  known  world  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  : — In  Asia  the  Chinese  Empire  remained  unshaken  ; 
Persia  had  again  become  an  independent  empire  ;  the  Mohammedan  Moguls 
had  begun  to  reign  in  northern  India  ;  the  once  great  Tatar  empire  had  been 
reduced  to  the  states  east  of  the  Caspian.  In  the  north,  Russia  was  spreading 
eastward  over  Asia,  and  had  come  in  contact  \vith  the  Ottoman  Empire,  now 
expanding  to  its  greatest  extent  in  the  south,  and  wth  Sweden  in  the  north- 
west. The  great  Reformation  had  passed  over  Europe,  separating  its  Catholic 
states  of  the  south  from  the  Protestants  of  the  north,  and  giving  rise  to  fierce 
wars  and  many  political  changes.  Maritime  discovery  and  adventure  and 
commerce  were  being  eagerly  extended  by  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 
Pour  times  the  world  had  heen  circumnavigated — by  the  Portuguese  Magellan, 
by  the  English  Drake  and  Cavendish,  and  lastly  by  the  Dutchman  Van  Noort 
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S>piiin  had  extended  her  conquests  to  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chile,  which  were  now 
ruled  by  Spanish  viceroys.  The  Portuguese  had  established  themselves  firmly 
on  the  African  shores  at  Senegambia,  Guinea,  and  Angola  on  the  west,  and  at 
Mozambique  and  Sofala  on  the  east ;  their  possessions  and  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies  included  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Malacca  ;  and 
their  traffic  reached  to  all  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  to  China  and 
Japan,  touching  on  these  seas  the  discoveries  and  claims  of  Spain. 

The  English  and  Dutch,  after  vainly  seeking  an  independent  highway  to 
the  north-east  or  north-west  through  the  ice-fields  of  the  Arctic  region,  had 
become  formidable  rivals  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  their  own  lines, 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  eastward. 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Dutch  (1598)  even  took  one  of  the  Mascarenhas 
isles  from  the  Portuguese,  giving  it  the  name  Mauritius  in  honour  of  their 
prince  Maurice. 

10.  1600-1700. 

1.  Not  long  after  the  coasts  of  Cathay  or  China  began  to  bo  better  kno>vn 
to  the  maritime  nations  of  the  west,  and  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  Manchu  Tatars  from 
beyond  the  great  wall  on  the  north-east  took  advantage  of  a  civil  strife  in  the 
empire  to  invade  it.  The  rebel  bands  entered  Peking,  whereupon  the  last  of 
the  Ming  sovereigns  strangled  himself  with  his  girdle,  and  a  seven  years'  con- 
test began,  which  was  to  end  in  the  establishment  of  the  Tatar  "  Tsing  "  or 
pure  dynasty.  The  Manchu  Tatar  conquerors  were  not,  lilte  the  Mongols,  a 
nomadic  race,  but  a  much  more  cultivated  and  agricultural  people,  and  they 
had  the  wisdom  to  conform  in  great  measure  to  the  existing  institutions  of 
Chinese  government ;  but  they  altered  the  national  Chinese  costume,  and 
compelled  the  men  oJf  the  country  to  wear  the  badge  of  servitude  implied  in 
shaving  the  head  and  wearing  the  long  Tatar  queue  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar  in  all  pictures  of  Chinamen. 

2.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  the  Russians,  overrunning  and  con- 
quering Siberia,  threatened  the  northern  Manchu  frontier,  and  a  desultory 
warfare  ensued  with  the  Cossack  freebooters  which  extended  over  thirty  years  ; 
bnt  a  mission  was  finally  sent  to  the  frontier,  and  the  boundary  dividing  the 
two  nations  was  settled  by  mutual  agreement  in  1689. 

3.  Westward  of  the  Chinese  Empire  the  Khanates  of  Turkestan  do  not 
appear  to  have  materially  altered  their  relative  positions  in  this  century.  In 
Persia  the  period  begins  in  the  midst  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  his  rule  by  recovering  Kurdistan,  Mosul,  and  Diarbekr  for 
Persia  from  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the  west,  and  by  taking  Kandahar  from 
the  possessions  of  the  Great  Mogul  on  the  east.  Tlie  reigns  of  his  successors 
during  this  century  were  not  marked  by  further  increase  of  territory,  but  were 
spent  in  promoting  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  This  was  the  period,  also,  at  which  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  India 
was  raised  to  its  highest  point  of  splendour  and  greatness  by  Shah  Jehan,  the 
"  King  of  the  World,"  who  subjugated  the  kingdoms  of  Ahmednuggur,  Bee- 
japur,  and  Golconda,  on  the  Deccan  plateau ;  and  by  his  son,  the  famous 
Aurungzeb,  the  crafty  and  ambitious  "  reviver  of  religion."  It  was  during 
these  reigns  that  the  English  began  to  gain  a  hold  on  India  and  to  take  a  part 
in  its  politics ;  we  shall  afterwards,  however,  have  occasion  to  notice  the 
chief  events  of  their  arrival  and  establishment. 

5.  Coming  now  westward  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  we  find  its  Sultans  con- 
tending successfully  ^vith  Austria  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  for  the 
possession  of  Hungary,  but  losing  Mesopotamia,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
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Persians  in  the  east,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  Khanates  of  the  Crimea.  Ware 
with  the  Poles  and  Venetians  followed,  in  which  the  island  of  Candia  was  gained 
by  the  Turks,  along  with  most  of  the  old  Venetian  strongholds  in  the  .^eanr 
though  with  some  losses  in  Dalmatia.  Later,  a  combined  Polish  and  Germam 
army  defeated  a  Turkish  force  which  had  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Vienna ; 
and  the  Austrians  followed  up  their  victory  by  repossessing  themselves  oi 
Hungary  after  the  great  battle  of  Mohacz  (1687).  The  peace  of  CarloioitA 
at  the  end  of  the  century  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  Turkish  dominion  in 
Hungary. 

6.  For  Russia  the  seventeenth  century  began  very  disastrously  with  internal 
quarrels,  which  gave  Sigismund  of  Poland  the  opportunity  to  invade  the  country, 
to  take  Moscow,  and  carry  off  the  Czar  to  die  in  a  Polish  prison,  and  to  leave 
the  country  completely  disorganised.  A  rising  of  the  Russians  three  years 
later  drove  the  Poles  out  of  the  country,  and  placed  the  Czar  Michael,  of  the 
house  of  Romanof,  on  the  throne  (1613).  After  restoring  order  in  his  empire, 
this  sovereign  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sweden,  giving  that  country  the  coasts 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  His  successor  carried  on  a  war  with  Turkey,  and 
obtained  Smolensk  from  Poland  and  the  abandonment  of  all  claims  on  Little 
Russia  by  the  Turks.  The  close  of  the  century  brought  Peter  the  Great  to 
the  throne,  and  opened  his  grand  schemes  for  the  reorganisation  of  Russia. 

7.  Eastward  the  Russians  had  been  busily  pushing  their  conquests  across 
the  forest  lands  of  northern  Asia.  The  river  Obi  had  been  reached,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  last  century,  and  the  town  of  Tobolsk  had  been  founded. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Yenisei  was  passed  and 
the  Lena  crossed;  the  settlement  of  YakuUsk  was  made  in  1632,  and  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  were  reached  in  1639.  Thus,  while  the  Manchu 
Tatars  were  advancing  southward  to  the  conquest  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the 
Russians  were  occup3ring  the  land  on  their  northern  borders,  and  had  confirmed 
themselves  so  strongly  in  its  possession  that  they  could  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  Chinese  in  1689,  which  defined  the  Siberian-Chinese  frontier  in  the  line 
running  from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  north  of  the  basin  of  the  Amur,  westward 
by  the  great  lake  Baikal,  and  thence  to  the  source  mountains  of  the  Obi, 
called  the  Ala  Tau. 

8.  In  the  last  chapter  we  left  Sweden  at  a  time  when  the  feeble  rule  of 
the  successors  of  Gustavus  Vasa  had  brought  the  land  into  disorder  and  had 
involved  it  in  war  with  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  grandson  of  Vasa,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  established  a  feudal  or  military  government,  drove  the  Danes  ont 
of  the  Baltic  coasts  of  Sweden,  opening  up  the  ocean  route  to  western 
Europe ;  alljring  himself  with  the  Hollanders,  he  obtained  a  settlement 
of  the  Russian  limits.  The  new  boundary  line  included  in  Sweden  the 
country  beyond  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  A  settlement  with 
Poland  was  next  agreed  on,  which  gave  to  Sweden  the  Baltic  coast  districts  of 
Elbing,  Braunsberffy  PiUau^  and  MemeL  Gustavus's  hands  were  now  free  to 
carry  out  a  cherished  plan  to  aid  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  their  struggle 
with  the  Catholic  League.  Marching  south  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  he 
gave  the  Catholics  good  reason  to  fear  the  **  snow  king  and  his  bodyguard," 
for  he  crossed  the  Danube,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Ingolstadtf  marching 
triumphantly  to  Munich,  and  dying  on  the  victorious  field  of  I/iUzen  (1632). 

9.  The  reign  of  his  successor,  Charles  X.,  was  also  a  warlike  one.  Poland 
was  again  invaded,  when  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  combined  against  the 
northern  king.  From  Holstein  Charles  at  once  marched  across  the 
frozen  Belt  to  the  Danish  capital,  before  which  he  dictated  the  peace  of 
JRoeskild.  The  reign  of  Charles  XI.  was  also  characterised  by  success  abroad  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  century,  when  young  Charles  XII.  had  newly  ascended 
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the  throne,  we  find  Sweden  so  strong  as  to  have  become  the  object  of  a  com- 
bined attack  upon  it  by  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  young  king,  however, 
threatening  Copenhagen,  compelled  the  Danes  to  a  new  peace,  and  with  only 
8000  Swedes  stormed  t\e  Russian  camp  with  its  army  of  60,000  at  Narva  in 
November  1700. 

10.  In  Norway  and  Denmark,  beyond  the  frequent  contests  with  Sweden 
referred  to,  there  is  nothing  of  moment  to  occupy  us  at  this  time. 

11.  During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Grermany  was  kept  in 
ferment  by  the  succession  of  contests  which  are  generally  termed  the  "  Thirty 
Years'  War  "  (1612-1648),  and  which  originated  with  attempts  of  the  Catholics 
to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  liberties  they  had  attained.  The  treaty  of 
Westphalia  (or  of  Miinster)  drawn  up  by  congresses  of  all  the  great  continental 
powers  of  Europe,  restored  tranquillity  to  Germany  and  established  a  new 
system  of  political  equilibriimi  in  Europe. 

By  this  treaty,  the  independence  of  tiie  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
was  recognised  by  Spain,  and  that  of  Switzerland  by  Germany,  which  last 
country  was  cut  up  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states. 

12.  In  former  paragraphs  we  have  referred  to  the  forcible  Christianisation 
and  conquest  of  the  lands  south  of  the  Baltic  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  the 
cession  of  west  Prussia  to  Poland,  and  the  declaration  of  the  remainder  of 
the  country  as  fief  to  that  kingdom.  The  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  subse- 
quently took  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Prussia  (by  one  of  whom  the  university  of 
Kimigsberg  was  founded  in  1544).  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Duchy  of  Prussia  became  incorporated  with  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
During  the  thirty  years'  war  the  country  was  alternately  a  prey  to  the  Swedish 
and  Imperial  armies ;  but  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  restored  to  it  Eastern  Pome- 
rania  and  other  territories,  and  the  aid  given  by  the  Elector  Frederick  William 
to  King  Charles  of  Sweden  in  the  taking  of  Warsaw  (1656)  was  recompensed 
by  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Prussian  Duchy  from  Polish  dependence. 
JVederick  William,  called  the  "  Great  Elector,"  now  devoted  himself  to  con- 
solidating and  advancing  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  Such  was  his 
success  that  Prussia  now  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  great  European  power.  Frederick 
ni.,  who  succeeded  him,  exhibited  the  same  zeal  for  the  amelioration  and 
extension  of  his  dominions,  and  was  crowned  first  King  of  Prussia  at  Kbnigs- 
berg  in  1701. 

13.  The  politics  of  France  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century  were 
directed  by  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  in  furtherance  of  his  great  ob- 
ject of  humbling  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  allied  himself  with  the 
Protestants  in  Germany,  and  with  their  champion  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  involving 
France  in  long  and  costly  wars.  At  home,  however,  he  oppressed  the  Protest- 
ant party  and  overthrew  the  political  power  of  the  Reformers  or  Huguenots, 
conducting  in  person  the  siege  and  capture  of  their  stronghold  La  Mochelle. 
During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  nobles  seeking  to  shake  ofl 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the  political  faction  known  as  the  Frondeurs, 
caused  great  domestic  disturbances  ;  but  with  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power  by  the  young  king  (1661)  a  new  era  began  for  France  ;  prosperity  wa? 
again  restored  ;  the  military  successes  of  Louis's  generals,  Turenne  and  Conde, 
were  most  brilliant,  and  the  borders  of  France  were  greatly  enlarged.  First, 
in  virtue  of  his  claim  to  it  as  the  son-in-law  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  Louis 
mastered  the  portion  of  Flanders  known  as  French  Flanders,  and  the  whole  of 
Franche  Comte.  The  triple  alliance  of  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden, 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  hitter,  and  arrested  for  a  time  his  course  of 
conquest ;  but  two  years  later,  after  seizing  Lorraine,  he  marched  into  the 
Netherlands,  conquering  half  the  country.  Ten  cities  of  Alsace  also  fell  into 
his  power,  and  the  free  German  city  of  Strassburg  was  taken  in  1681.     During 
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the  earlier  part  of  Ms  reign,  manufactures  had  b^^un  to  flourish  greatly — the 
textures  of  the  Gobelins,  the  silks  of  Tours  and  Xyon,  and  the  fine  cloths  of 
the  northern  towns,  Louviers,  Abbeville,  Sedan,  acquired  great  celebrity.  Not 
long  after  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  influence  had  been  reached  and  passed, 
Louis  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  effiect  of  the  change  was 
the  adoption  of  severe  measures  against  the  Protestants,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  given  them  liberty  of  worship.  13ie  result  of 
this  despotic  act,  disastrous  for  France,  was  the  exodus  from  the  country  of 
not  fewer  than  400,000  of  the  most  industrious  and  intelljgent  of  its  people, 
chiefly  manufacturers  and  artisans,  who  carried  with  them  into  exile,  to  aU 
parts  of  the  known  world,  their  skill,  knowledge,  and  taste.  From  them 
England  especially  Icanieil  the  art  of  silk  manufacture,  and  many  other  in- 
dustrial arts. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  an  invasion  of  south  Germany  led  to  a 
coalition  against  France  ;  and,  his  resources  being  exhausted,  Louis  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  (between  Delft  and  The  Hague)  concluded  between 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  1697. 

14.  The  seventeenth  century  opened  for  Britain  with  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  under  James  L ;  then  followed  the  disturbed 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  beginning  badly  with  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  and  the  loss  of  the  fleet  off"  Rochelle.  His  jiersecutions  of  the  Puritans 
in  England,  and  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  the  emMtterment  of 
popular  feeling,  brewed  the  storm  which  broke  out  in  the  dvil  wars  and  the 
battles  of  EdgehiU  and  MarsUm  Moor,  The  final  defeat  of  the  royalists  at 
Xasdnf  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Charles  in  1649,  and  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  under  which  England  was  respected  abroad  and  was  brilliantly 
successful  at  sea  against  the  Spaniards.  Charles  the  Second  was  at  the 
Hague  at  the  time  of  his  father's  execution,  and  immediately  assuming  the  title 
of  King  proceeded  to  Scotland,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1651 ;  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Scots,  he  marched  into  England,  only  to  be  de- 
feated on  the  field  of  Worcester,  whence  he  escaped  amid  many  dangers  to 
France.  After  the  death  of  the  Pit>tector,  a  reveiial  of  popular  feeling  recalled 
Charles  from  France  to  the  English  throne,  when  he  began  his  dishonourable 
and  dissolute  reign,  persecuting  all  Presbyterians  and  Nonconformists  at  home, 
agreeing  for  money  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Netherlands,  till  compelled 
by  the  apixiarance  in  the  Thames  of  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruytcr  to 
make  an  ignominious  peace.  James  IL  now  succeeded,  and  by  his  tyranny 
cstrangevl  :dl  classes  of  his  subjects. 

15.  The  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  (the  Netherlands)  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  Miinster  (164S).  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  of  Inland  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  seven  years'  contest  with 
Ix>uis  XIV.  of  France,  which  had  terminated  in  an  honourable  way  for  the 
Uniteil  Provinoos,  and  the  |V)wcr  of  the  "  Stadtholder,"  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,^  who  had  marrioti  Mar>%  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwanls  James  II.  of  England,  had  become  great  in  Europe.  THie  Stadt- 
holder had  leag\ic<l  himself  with  the  malcontents  in  England,  and  when  dis- 
atfoctiou  >\-as  at  its  height  lanvknl  at  Torbay  (16SS)  with  15,000  English  and 
l>utohmon,  outoixHl  London  as  a  national  deli\-eiTer,  and  Parliament  gave  the 
crvnvn  to  William  and  Mary.  Tlie  adherents  of  James  held  out  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  till  tho  lv\ttlo  of  the  Rwnc  tcmnnated  the  contest,  and  James  fled 
to  tVnnoe.    Thou  Hritain  and  Holland  came  into  close  union  against  France. 

10.  Wo  loft  tho  S^wnish  Poninsnlo,  in  the  last  section,  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  riiilip  11..  whon  Portugal  haillvon  redncctl  to  a  Spanish  province; 


1  A  VMliiolivility  now  conipriso^l  in  the  Fivnch  dcpartnteiit  of  Vauclose. 
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but  the  Spanish  kingdom  had  been  inipovsrished  in  nnsuccessful  wars  in  the 
Nethurlanda,  and  in  tha  attempts  against  England.  Ons  of  ibe  earliest  ncla  of 
hla  aneceaaor  Philip  IIL  was  the  unwise  exjnlaion  from  the  Peninsula  of  the 
remaining  Moriscoea,  or  half-uiste  Moors,  who  had  been  nUowed  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  to  lemain ;  about  Tiilf  ai  millian  of  these  industriona  and  peace- 
able inhabitants  were  thiia  driran  from  the  land.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  vaa 
still  more  unfoitanate  ;  Bpanisb  armies  aud  fleets  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  tha  wealth  of  America  was  in  vain  poured  into  the  enervated  country. 

17.  A  few  years  before  the  peace  of  Westphalia  aecnred  the  independence 
of  Holland  from  the  Spaniab  yoke,  Portugal  freed  itself  by  a  rebellion  (1640) 
l^m  the  farced  union  with  Spain,  which  had  lasUd  for  60  years,  and  had 
involved  the  country  in  war  and  disaster  at  liome,  aa  well  as  abroad  in  the 
IndiBB. 

1 8.  In  Italy,  during  this  centnry,  the  Papal  Stales  grew  nut  to  their  widest 
limit.  Venetia  was  nt  war  with  the  Turks ;  and  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  tha 
n>uth  of  the  peninsula,  continued  nnder  tha  sway  of  Spain. 

IB.  Acroas  in  norUi  Africa  the  Algeriana  continued  to  harass  the  powers 
of  Christendom  trading  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  insolenee  at  eea 
increased.  They  even  attacked  the  south  coasts  of  France,  compelling  Louis 
XIV.  to  retaliate  by  bombarding  Algiers  (1683} ;  whan,  by  way  of  replying 
[o  the  cannonade,  the  Day  caused  the  French  consul  to  be  shot  oS  from  the 
month  of  a  cannon.  The  result  of  the  pnuiahmeut  vraa  indecisive  ;  nor  were 
the  English  and  Dutch  deets  more  successful  in  repressing  the  ferocity  of  the 
Coraalra. 

20.  In  Morocco,  the  empire  that  bad  extended  its  limits  to  the  Sudan  in 
the  previous  century  fell  to  pieces  in  this,  and  was  succeeded  (1617)  by  the 
government  of  the  Sherifs  of  Tafilet,  who  conquered  Morocco  proper  and  Fei, 
united  the  whole  under  one  rule,  and  founded  the  dymisty  which  reigns  at 
present.  The  influence  of  Mnrocco  again  spread  southward  till  it  reached,  in 
the  middle  of  the  century,  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Portnguesa  settlements 
in  Guinea. 

K  we  now  turn  to  look  at  the  pn^tesa  of  conquest  and  discovery 
beyond  tlie  seaa  during  the  seventeenth  century,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
remarked  how  completely  the  spread  of  knowledge  on  the  outer 
borders  of  the  known  world  was  controlled  by  events  which 
took  place  in  western  Europe.  We  have  remarked  the  gradual 
crippling  and  decay  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  the  rise  of  that  of  the  Dutch  and  British  into  Btrength, 
Maritime  enterprise  during  this  centnry  passed  to  Holland,  England, 
and  France. 

21.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dutch  Srst  opened  up 
trading  communication  with  the  East  Indies,  and  entered  into  alliances  with 
the  Achineae  of  Sumatra ;  two  years  later  theu^  East  India  Company  was  formed. 
Spain  and  Portugal  being  unilfid  in  war  with  the  Netherlands  at  home  in 
Europe,  the  contest  vres  extended  to  the  Indies,  where  by  violence  nnd  Intrigue 
the  Untah  began  to  oust  the  Portuguese  from  their  poasessiona.  A  footing 
was  also  gained  in  the  Spanish  half  of  the  world,  for  in  the  year  1600  the 
Dutch  captured  the  island  of  St,  Buatatiita  ;  and  Ave  years  later  the  British 
aettled  in  Ba-rbadoes,  the  moat  emterly  of  the  Antilles. 

22.  Among  the  last  important  discoveries  made  by  Uie  Spaniards  in  the 
Pacific  were  those  of  the  island  of  Sagitiaria  (now  known  aa  Tahiti)  by  the 
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royager  Quiros,  and  of  the  strait  which  has  been  named  from  its  discoverer 
Lois  Vaez  de  Torres,  who  sailed  into  it  in  1605,  and  who  saw  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  great  southern  continent,  afterwards  to  be  made  known. 

23.  While  the  Dutch  were  wresting  the  Spice  Islands  firom  the  Portngaese, 
a  band  of  English  gentlemen  and  a  few  artisans  went  out  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Virginia,  and  formed  (May  1607)  the  first  permanent  English  colony 
on  the  North  American  shores,  founding  James  Town  on  the  James  River 
(named  after  King  James),  and  buying  land  and  provisions  from  the  friendly 
Indians.  A  year  later  the  French  were  following  up  the  discoveries  of  Jacques 
Cartier  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  Champlain  discovert  the  great  Lake  Ontario, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Qu«6ec,  which  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  centre 
of  French  trade  and  civilisation  in  North  America,  and  the  point  whence  the 
efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  radiated. 

24.  During  these  two  years  the  navigator  Henry  Hudson  was  making 
vain  attempts  to  penetrate  the  north-east  passage  by  Novaya  Zemlya  ;  giving 
up  hope  of  finding  a  passage  there,  he  sailed  a  third  time  to  the  north-west  by 
Davis  Strait,  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  (1609). 
Reaching  America  about  latitude  44°  north,  he  discovered  the  beautifol  river 
which  bears  his  name,  and  took  possession  of  it  for  Holland.  Next  year  he 
again  bore  to  the  north-west,  and  on  the  farther  side  of  Davis  Strait 
passed  through  the  channel  now  known,  as  Uudson  Strait,  and  entered  the 
vast  bay  beyond,  which  he  took  to  be  none  other  than  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  an 
opinion  which  was  contradicted  some  years  later  by  the  researches  of  Baffin. 
He  resolved  to  winter  here  and  to  follow  up  his  discoveries  in  the  following 
spring,  but  his  crew  mutinied,  and  placed  him  with  his  gun  in  a  small  boat 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  after  which  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  this  brave 
mariner. 

25.  As  early  as  1611  the  solitary  Bermudas  Islands  were  colonised  from 
the  new  British  settlements  in  Virginia;  in  the  same  year  a  Dutch  navi- 
gator sailing  north  of  Iceland  discovered  the  island  which  takes  his  name, 
Jan  Mayen,  vrith  its  volcano  sending  flames  and  smoke  out  of  its  snow-dad 
cone. 

26.  About  the  year  1614  there  was  living  at  Amsterdam  a  famous  mer- 
chant named  Lemaire,  who  then  began  to  interest  himself  in  geographical 
discovery;  for  it  had  been  a  recognised  rule  in  Europe  since  the  time  of 
Columbus  that  any  one  making  a  new  discovery  beyond  the  seas  had  the 
rights  and  use  of  whatever  he  found.  The  Dutdi  East  India  Company  had 
now  been  successful  in  exploring  for  themselves  the  way  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  had  consequently  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  this  passage 
to  the  South  Seas.  With  some  other  merchants  of  the  town  of  Hoom, 
Lemaire  joined  to  form  an  "Austral  Company,"  and  fitted  out  two  ships, 
the  "Eendragt"  and  "Het  Hoom,"  placing  them  under  the  command  of 
the  navigators  Schouten  and  Jacob  Lemaire,  son  of  the  merchant.  In 
June  1615  the  vessels  left  the  Texel,  and  by  the  end  of  December  had  reached 
the  south  of  Patagonia,  making  what  was  then  considered  a  very  rapid  passage 
ttirough  the  Atlantic  Here  the  j-acht  "Hoom"  took  fire,  and  was  totally 
\kTrecked,  and  her  crew  was  transferred  to  the  "Eendragt"  Passing  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  they  came  upon  the  long  ea.stward 
l^romontory  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  through  which  they  soon  found  a  broad 
deep  ]vassage  to  the  south  ;  the  land  east  of  this  they  named,  in  honour 
of  the  States-General  of  Holland,  Staaten  Land,  Thence  bearing  south  and 
west  against  the  adverse  winds,  they  passed  along  the  island>bound  south  coast  of 
IHerru  ilel  Fuejjo,  and,  reaching  a  high  rocky  island  peak,  which  they  took 
to  l>e  the  extremity  of  the  mainland,  they  nanuHl  it  Kaep  van  Moom,  in 
bouour  of  the  native  town  of  Sohouten  and  many  of  his  sailors.    Thence 
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sailiug  into  the  open  South  Sea  and  northward  by  Juan  Fernandez  island, 
they  crossed  the  ocean  to  the  East  Indies,  being  the  first  to  see  the  land 
afterwards  called  New  Britain.  Schouten  alone  of  the  discoverers  again 
reached  Holland,  his  companion  Lemaire  having  died  on  the  homeward 
voyage.^ 

27.  The  British  East  India  Company  had  meanwhile  been  establishing 
itself  on  the  mainland;  in  1612  they  had  factories  at  Surat^  Ahmedahadj  Cam- 
baya,  and  Gogha  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  in  1616  the  English 
ambassador  was  well  received  in  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

28.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  great  south  land,  now  known  as  Aus- 
tralia, began  to  be  made  known.  The  Dutch,  finding  the  harbours  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  and  in  India  closed  against  them  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Portuguese,  sought  for  a  passage  in  more  southerly  latitudes ;  and  thus,  partly 
by  accident,  partly  by  design,  they  discovered  a  large  portion  of  Australia. 
In  1605  Captain  Saris,  of  the  Dutch  yacht  "  Duiveken,"  was  despatched  from 
Bantam  to  search  for  a  passage  to  the  south  of  New  Guinea,  and  obtained 
some  glimpses  of  the  north  coast.  In  1616  another  Dutch  voyager.  Dirk 
Hartog,  in  the  ship  "  Eendragt,"  sailed  down  its  western  shores  as  far  as 
27"  S.,  and  his  discovery  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  Dirk  Hartog  Island, 
one  of  those  which  enclose  Shark's  Bay,  on  the  west  Australian  coast. 

29.  The  course  of  discovery  and  colonisation  now  takes  us  back  to  the 
Atlantic.  In  Britain,  the  hope  of  the  possible  discovery  of  a  shorter  north- 
west passage  to  the  Pacific  was  still  strong.  The  account  of  the  complete 
closure  of  the  inland  sea  discovered  by  Hudson  was  not  universally  credited, 
and  accordingly,  in  1616,  Captain  Bylot  sailed  for  that  bay,  without,  how- 
ever, finding  any  outlet  from  it.  Next  year,  with  his  pilot  Baffin,  he  sailed 
up  Davis  Strait,  reaching  78°  N.,  and,  after  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
coast,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  also  was  a  great  gulf  without  outlet. 
Hence  the  name  Baffin  Bay  was  given  to  this,  the  northern  broad  expanse  of 
the  strait  which  divides  the  American  Arctic  islands  from  Greenland. 

30.  The  violent  efibrts  made  by  King  James  to  extirpate  Puritanism  in 
England  drove  a  large  number  of  the  Independents  to  embark  at  Plymouth, 
in  1620,  for  the  New  World.  These  emigrants,  known  as  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
disembarked  from  the  "  Mayfiower"  on  the  North  American  coast,  in  lat.  42°  N. 
on  a  bay  about  200  miles  north-east  of  the  river-mouth  discovered  by  Hudson, 
and  there  founded  the  settlement  of  New  Plymxyuthy  calling  the  land  New  Eng- 
land. A  year  afterwards  the  Dutch  bought  Manhattan  Island  (at  the  mouth  of 
Hudson  River,  on  which  the  central  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York  now  stands) 
from  the  native  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars,  and  founded  there  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Amsterdam,  naming  the  country  round  it  New  Holland.  Thus 
there  were  now  five  European  settlements  on  the  North  American  coast, — those 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  the  English  Cavaliers  in  Virginia,  the  Dutch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson,  the  English  Puritans  more  to  the  north,  and  the  Fi*ench 
on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  in  1638  a  sixth  was  added  by  the  Swedes,  who  then 
colon ised  the  Delaware  river. 

31.  In  the  West  Indies  also  the  northern  nations  began  to  gain  groimd 
on  the  Spanish  lands.  Barbadoes,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  already  British ; 
SL  ChristopfieTf  or  St.  Kitts,  was  added  in  1623,  and  from  thence  English 
emigrants  passed  to  Nevis  in  1628.  Antigua  and  Montserrat  followed  in 
1632.  Then  the  French  came  to  settle  on  Martiniqiie  and  Giuidaloupe  in 
1636,  and  about  that  time  British  settlements  were  formed  on  the  South 

1  On  reaching  llie  East  Indies  and  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Java,  the  Governor 
there,  disbelieving  the  rei>ort  of  their  discovery  of  a  new  passage,  or  taking  it  to  be 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Dutch  India  Company,  confiscated  the  *'  Eendragt "  and 
her  cj-cw. 
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Amorican  maiiiland  in  Guayana  at  the  mouths  of  the  Berbice  and  Surinam, 
and  by  the  French  in  Cayenne,  farther  east. 

32.  The  French  now  began  to  appear  in  the  Indian  Ocean  also ;  for  in 
1642  we  find  them  taking  possession  of  the  southern  island  of  the  Mascarenhas, 
and  naming  it  He  Bourbon^  and  also  settling  on  the  north-west  of  Madagascar. 

33.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  been  extending  their  circle  of  exploration 
from  their  settlements,  and  the  western  coast  of  Australia  had  been  traced 
along  its  whole  extent ;  for  in  1619  the  merchants  named  Edel  and  Hout- 
man  had  passed  beyond  Dirk  Hartog's  farthest,  to  32. J"  S.,  and  named  the 
coast-land  there  EdeVs  Land,  Another  Dutch  ship,  in  1622,  reached  the 
south-west  cape,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  ship,  Leeuvnn  (or  Lioness).  Before 
the  end  of  1627  the  south-west  comer  had  been  turned,  and  another  Dutch- 
man sailing  along  it  in  the  "  Guldezeepard"  (golden  sea-lion),  gave  the  name 
Nuyts^  Land  to  the  coast,  in  honour  of  a  distinguished  passenger,  Peter  Nuyts 
— a  name  which  is  preserved  in  Nuyts  Archipelago  in  the  great  Australian 
bight. 

34.  Far  more  extended  discoveries  were  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
navigator  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  who  sailed  from  Batavia  in  November  1642. 
Bounding  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  and  then  turning  east,  he  came  upon 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  same  southern  continent  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  named  the  new  territory  Van  Dicmen^a  Landf  in  honour  of  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  An  island  on  its  eastern  coast 
he  called  Maria,  after  Van  Diemen's  daughter.  Sailing  still  farther  east  into 
the  Pacific,  Tasman  discovered  the  shore  of  a  new  land,  which  he  took  to  bo 
a  continuation  of  the  Staaten  Land  of  Schouten  and  Lemaire,  and  named  it 
accordingly;  but  Hendrik  Brouwer,  in  the  following  year,  showed  that  it 
could  not  be  united  in  any  way  to  the  Staaten  Land  east  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  re-named  it  New  Zealandj  from  the  Dutch  province. 

35.  We  have  already  noticed  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Russian  Cossacks 
over  Siberia,  conquering  and  rendering  tributary  the  native  tribes  of  Tun- 
guses  and  Yakuts ;  how  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  reached  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  in  1636,  and  the  Pacific  at  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  in  1639.  Not  halting  at 
this  barrier,  the  Cossacks  took  to  the  sea  at  the  farthest  limits  of  their  land 
journeys,  and  one  of  them,  named  Deshenev,  as  early  as  1648,  reported  that 
he  had  sailed  between  Asia  and  America,  and  that  the  two  continents  were 
not  united.  His  whole  voyage,  however,  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  a  fable, 
and  was  not  confirmed  till  nearly  a  century  after. 

36.  The  leading  movement  of  subsequent  years  in  the  Asiatic  region 
appears  to  have  been  the  extension  of  Dutch  power  over  Portuguese  in  the 
East  India  Islands, — in  Celebes^  Borneo}  and  at  Padang  in  Sumatra.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  this  century  also  that  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  first  effectively  directed  towards  South  Africa,  when,  in  1652, 
Jan  Anthony  van  Riebeek,  a  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  company,  first 
settled  on  the  promontory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  about  a  hundred 
officers  and  servants  of  the  company.  On  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  the  Dutch 
had  already  supplanted  the  Portuguese,  and  there  the  British  first  settled 
in  1664. 

37.  Three  or  four  years  later  the  French  gained  a  footing  on  the  Senegal 
coast,  and  afterwards  formed  their  Senegal  Company.  In  1668  they  first 
appear  in  India  at  Surat,  and  four  years  later  we  find  them  buying  their 
possession  of  PondicMry  from  the  native  princes. 

38.  In  America  the  British  dominion  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  one  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  (1666),  and  by  the  formation  in  1670  of  the  Hudson  Bay 

I  A  cori-uption  of  the  native  name  Bruni  or  Crunet 
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Company,  which  at  fiist  consisted  of  Prince  Rapert,  consin  of  Charles  II.  of 
Fjngland,  and  certain  associates  of  his  who  were  invesited  with  the  absolute  pro- 
pnetarBhip  and  sovereignty  of  all  the  territory  draining  to  Hudson's  Bay  and 
its  gtrait  In  1690  this  for  company  was  in  full  working,  and  had  bnilt  several 
fOTts  and  factories  on  the  coasts,  whence  from  time  to  time  their  operations 
extended  inland. 

The  French  also,  after  their  countryman  La  Salle  first  descended  (1682)  the 
great  river  Mississippi,  "the  father  of  waters,"  invaded  Spanish  claims  by 
settling  in  Louisiana,  about  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  in  1699. 


11.   1700-1800. 

According  to  the  general  plan  that  we  have  been  following,  we 
now  return  to  review  briefly  the  greater  changes,  extensions,  and 
oontracttons,  of  power  within  the  Old  World,  before  taking  up  again 
the  outline  of  discoveiy  and  conquest  beyond  the  seas,  within  the 
next  hundred  years. 

1.  Of  China  under  the  prosperous  rule  of  the  Manchu  Emperors  there  is 
little  to  be  told  that  aifects  the  outer  world.  One  of  its  rulers  during  this  cen- 
tury (£ien-lung)  had  a  reign  of  sixty  years  of  uninterrupted  external  peace,  and 
wmn  successful  in  many  military  expeditions  against  tne  interior  tribes,  over 
whom  he  asserted  the  authority  of  the  empire.  It  was  only  during  the  last 
year  of  his  reign  (1796)  that  the  turbulent  and  aggressive  prince  of  the  State  of 
KejMl,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalaya  range  in  north  India,  invaded 
HHbet  on  the  high  Asiatic  plateau,  and  plundered  the  Lama  monastery  of 
Teahn  Lumpo  near  Shigatse. 

2.  Tibet  had  for  several  centuries  been  partially  tributary  to  China  ;  its 
danger  now  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  intervention  of  the  empire :  a 
Chinese  army  marched  into  it,  defeated  the  Nepalese,  and  drove  them  back 
across  the  Himalaya.  From  that  time  onwards  Tibet  has  remained  under 
Chinese  ccmtrol ;  a  Chinese  viceroy  sits  at  Lhassa,  and  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Tibet,  or  Pope  of  Buddhism,  retained  only  his  spiritual  authority  till  1896, 
when  he  withdrew  to  China  before  the  English  expedition  to  Lhassa  in  that 
year.     During  the  reign  of  Eien-lung  the  Chinese  occupied  Bokhara. 

S.  Near  the  end  of  the  century  the  semi-tributary  State  of  Anam  or 
Cochin  China  was  extended  by  incorporating  Tongking,  its  sovereign  receiving 
aid  in  this  from  France.  Burma,  another  State  of  the  peninsula  of  farther 
India,  also  begins  to  acquire  importance  at  this  period ;  it  was  in  1752  that 
Aloung-Pra,  the  most  celebrated  warrior-king  in  Burman  history,  arose,  sub- 
dued the  hostile  Peguans  and  incorporated  their  country  and  many  neighbouring 
States,  thus  forming  an  empire  which  continued  to  expand  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  attract  to  itself  a  Chinese  military  expedition  (1767)  for  its  conquest, 
which,  however,  was  destroyed  on  the  river  Irawadi. 

4.  The  expansion  of  Russian  power,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  is  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  century.  European  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  this  perio<l 
was  still  shut  out  firom  navigable  seas, — by  Sweden,  ftom  the  Baltic  in  the 
north,  and  by  Turkey  from  the  Euxine  in  the  south, — ^leaving  only  the  northern 
port  of  Archangel  on  the  icy  White  Sea  as  the  outlet  of  its  ships.  One  of  the 
most  cherished  designs  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  middle  of  whose  reign  the 
century  begins,  was  that  of  creating  an  armed  and  mercantile  fleet  for  Russia ; 
for  this,  however,  the  possession  of  accessible  seaports  was  essential,  and  these 
were  to  be  obtained  only  by  breaking  through  Turkish  or  Swedish  territory. 
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The  Torkish  port  of  Azof  at  the  month  of  the  Don  was  taken  after  a 
siege  (1696).  In  the  north  the  Czar  joined  with  Poland  and  Denmaik  in 
attacking  Sweden,  and  though  defeated,  as  we  haye  seen,  at  Nanra,  in  1700, 
he  laid  tibe  foundation  of  the  city  of  SL  Pdenbwrg  in  Swedish  tenitoiy  in  1703^ 
and  by  routing  the  Swedish  army  at  PoUatn  in  1709  gained  for  Bnssia  the 
whole  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  part  of  Finland.  Two  years  later  an 
onsncoessful  war  with  Turkey  lost  him  the  hard- won  port  of  Azof ;  bat  in  tiie 
north  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success ;  the  Swedish  fleet  was  defeated 
at  Mango,  and  the  outlet  of  the  Baltic  was  secured. 

5.  Id.  1722  a  war  was  begun  with  Persia  in  order  to  open  np  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  Bussian  conmierce,  and  for  a  time  the  proYinces  of  Persia  bordering  on 
that  sea  were  in  Bussian  hands.  The  reign  of  Catherine  IL  (1762-1796)  was 
not  leas  g^rious  for  Bussia  than  that  of  Peter  the  Great  had  been.  Her  sae- 
cesafnl  wan  with  Poland  and  Sweden  in  the  north,  and  with  Tozkey  and  Pienia 
in  the  south,  widely  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire.  In  a  scheme  for  flie 
partition  of  Turkey  between  Austria  and  Bussia,  the  former  aggressive  power 
was  constantly  defeated,  but  the  Bussians  were  as  uniformly  successful :  the 
Turkish  provinces  on  the  Danube  fell  into  their  hands^  and  the  main  anny  ot 
the  Tories  was  signally  defeated  before  Shumku  In  spite  of  a  dear  treaty 
oondnded  in  1771,  the  Oimea  and  the  whole  country  eastward  to  the  (}aspian 
were  immediately  afterwards  anne.Ted.  Again  war  broke  out ;  the  Birodan 
armies  again  overran  the  northern  provinces  of  Tmckey,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Jastjf  (1792)  the  Dniester  river  was  made  the  boundary  line,  and  the  Crimea 
and  Kuban  were  finally  ceded  to  Bussia,  which  thus  gained  the  whole  north 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

6.  Power  was  also  being  rapidly  consolidated  in  Asiatic  Bussia ;  already 
in  1 727  a  line  of  armed  Cossack  outposts  was  drawn  along  the  diinese  frontier 
from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Ala  Tau  Mountains ;  in  1772  these  posts 
were  increased  in  numbos  and  strengthened  by  regular  troops.  Discovery 
had  also  been  progressing  towaids  the  north  and  east,  Hi^fining  more  dearly 
the  natural  limits  of  the  new  possession.  Adventurers  had  even  gone  be- 
yond its  shores :  the  Liakhot,  or  New  Siberian  islands  in  the  icy  Arctic 
Sea,  with  their  stores  of  mammoth  ivory,  had  been  found ;  and  the  voyager 
Vitus  Bering,  sailing  out  frt>m  a  port  of  the  peninsula  <^  ir*mti'l>«fV«  Iq 
172S,  had  reached  the  entrance  of  the  strait  which  bears  his  name^  confirm* 
ing  the  separation  of  Asia  frtun  America  that  had  been  reported  by  the 
Cossack  Deshenev.  The  division  of  Bnssia  into  Govenmients  dates  from 
1769, 

7.  Swdden^s  wars  with  Bnssia  in  the  early  part  of  the  oentmy,  which  lost 
for  her  the  souih>easter&  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  have  been  already  referred  to ; 
these  overwhelmed  the  country  with  debt,  and  were  followed  by  a  long  period 
of  disorganisation.  In  17SS  Sweden  again  went  to  war  with  Bnssia,  at  the 
time  when  that  <\>untnr  was  eng^aged  in  active  hostilities  against  the  Tmks,  bat 
without  advMitagtoous  is;sxte. 

$«  Denmark  during  this  period  still  mle<!  over  Norway ;  it  exerdaed  no 
x-^ry  im|>ort4uit  ini)neno«  in  the  affairs  of  Ifiurope,  but  increased  greatly  in 
w<va)th  ant)  ^mmoivc  A  Danis^h  Asiatic  Company  was  formed  in  1733,  and 
\h^  fVncI)  gax-«  \ho\T  ahftx^  c^f  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  to  Den- 
mark«  on  th^  i\\n4ilA<\n  that  ihcy  should  not  be  made  cva  to  any  other  power 
xvithox^t  \h^  *awct4iW  t>f  Fr*n«v  It  was  during  the  rdgn  <rf  Vn^iaitk.  V. 
(174<^  ir(^(>)  t^*l  *  i^tv><>nUnd  iVm)\any  w:as  fonned,  and  that  a  nnmbo  of 
i<x)irn«s\  WAU,  am«\ni(  xxIivmu  >ka«  Niebuhr«  the  explorer  of  Aiabsa,  were  ae&t 
itsMw  IVnmAvV  it>  nvix-cl  in  ^h^  m$^'L 

0.  ri«»A^.i»  xxT*  liAX-o  Alix\ft*l>-  #wn,  hftd  Twen  in  t5«  first  y^ear  of  this  century 
u\  t^o  I  /i^ik  *\i  A  i^xx^i  K))is^)wan  )vt>v«-«r.     Prr^erick  Williaai  created  for  it 
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his  aplendid  army  of  tall  soldiers,  which  hia  a 

(1740-1746)    used  to   such  advartnge  for    the  e 

hagionnig  Ills  career  b;  occupjing  Silesia,  and  lioJdmg  it  against  the  utmost 

elbrts  of  Austria.     The  desperate  conflict  ot  the  "Seven  Yeara'  War"  (1756- 

1763),  in  which  all  the  powera  of  central  Europe  were  engaged,  made  do 

change  In  the  territorial  distributiou,  but  left  Fredeiick  the  acknowledged 

sovereign  of  Silesia. 

10.  Poland  had  heen  closely  allied  with  Russia  against  the  Swedes,  and 
thus  the  dependence  of  that  country  on  the  stronger  power  had  begun.  From 
this  time  its  govemmeut  fell  more  and  more  under  Russian  iuHueuce,  the 
intensely  national  spirit  of  the  Poles  being  craftily  turned  so  as  to  keep  alive 
tha  disaenaiona  which  were  sorely  weakening  the  country.  A  few  zealous 
patriots,  alarmed  at  the  closing  grasp  ot  Eussia,  and  supported  by  Turkey, 
raised  an  army  and  declared  war. 

11.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Frederick  of  Prussia  proposed  to  Austria 
and  Bussia  an  iniquitous  partition  of  Poland ;  the  mediation  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  was  sought  by  Poland  in  vain,  so  that  in  1772  a  first  partl- 
tian  of  a  large  part  o!  the  country  waa  effected  by  these  three  powers.  A 
tecond  partition  of  still  larger  territories  between  Russia  and  Prussia  followed 
in  1793.  The  Poiea  now  became  desperate,  and  compelled  the  Prussians  to 
retreat  to  thbir  own  country,  and  several  times  routed  the  Russinn  troops. 
But  Austria,  chagrined  nt  having  had  no  share  In  the  second  division,  now 
■gain  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  fresh  Russian  forces  arriving,  the  patriot 
army  of  Kosciusco  was  linolly  defeated.  Warsaw  was  captured,  aud  the  Polish 
monarchy  for  ever  annihilated.  The  third  aud  last  partition  of  this  unfortunate 
Idngdora  gave  all  eastern  and  central  Poland  to  Hussifl,  Poseu  to  Prussia,  aud 
Oalicia  and  Bnkovina  to  Anstria. 

12.  All  western  Europe  became  involved  iu  the  very  first  year  of  this  cen- 
tury in  the  long  contest  known  as  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  (1700- 
1713).  Charles  II.  of  Spain  died  without  heir,  auil  Louis  of  France  and 
Leopold  of  Austria  became  the  rival  claimiints  for  the  vacant  throue,  which 
carried  with  it  the  sovereignty  of  lie  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  Milanese, 
Naples  and  Sicily  in  Italy,  aud  the  vast  Americnn  possessious.  The  Austrian 
party  at  flrst  prevailed  in  Spain,  but  Louis  sui^ceeded  in  undermining  their 
Influenca  and  in  baring  bis  second  grandsou  Philip  declared  kiug.  This  union 
could  not  fail  to  endanger  the  indupendence  of  every  other  state  in  western 
Europe,  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  by  Louis  brought 
aboQt  the  alliance  of  ^tain,  Germany,  aud  HoUand  against  France  and  the 
Spanish  usurper.  A  combined  army  of  these  powers,  nnder  Marlborongh, 
attacked  the  French  in  Belgium.  The  Anstrians  also  sent  an  army  into  Italy, 
Bavaria  alone  declaring  for  France.  The  defeat  at  BteiiJidm,  in  Bavaria,  lost 
the  French  their  hold  on  Germany ;  at  Itamilliea  the  fate  of  tlie  Spanish 
tf  etherlanda  was  decided  ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Turin  the  French  power  iu  north 
Italy  waa  shattered.  A  force  of  British  and  Dutch  troops  also  landing  at 
Litbon,  were  joined  by  the  Portuguese,  and  invaded  Spain  from  the  west,  ulti- 
mately driving  the  Bourbou  torces  across  the  Pyrenees.  By  the  peace  of 
Utreclit,  which  concluded  this  contest,  France  ceded  to  Britain  her  American 
posseasionB  of  Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  St.  Kitts 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  Italian  poasBssioDS  of  Spain  were  renounced  in  favour  nf 
Austria ;  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca  were  given  up  to 
Britain  ;  Portugal  gained  the  country  north  of  the  Amazon  in  South  America : 
and  the  profitable  "naiento"  or  monopoly  ot  the  supply  of  negro  slaves  to 
the  American  coloniee  was  transferred  to  Britain. 

13.  ThedeathoftheEmperorCharlesVL  of  Austria  (1740),  by  which  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Hnpsbms  became  extinct,  was  the  signal  for.inotbei 
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war  among  the  powers  of  Eiirop«,  which  continiied  vdth  altematdxig  snooeM 
for  eight  years,  but  left  the  limits  of  the  various  states,  at  the  peace  of  Aix 
which  concluded  it,  very  much  as  before. 

14.  In  1756  broke  out  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  Britain  took  the  part 
of  Prussia  against  France,  Austria,  and  Russia ;  during  this  contest  Wolfe  made 
his  conquest  of  the  French  Canadian  possessions,  and  Clive  took  from  them 
their  settlements  in  India. 

15.  It  was  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  colonial  possessions  were  given  up  to 
Britain,  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  finances  of  the  XXidted 
Kingdom  by  taxing  the  American  colonies,  a  measure  which  excited  the  most 
determined  opposition,  ultimately  leading  to  a  war  (1774)  between  them  and 
the  mother  country,  in  which  they  were  materially  supported  by  her  enemies 
France  and  Spain,  and  by  Holland.  After  eight  years  of  fitting  this  struggle 
concluded  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies 
and  the  formation  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  (1788),  which  we  shall 
afterwards  notice  more  particularly. 

16.  This  war  for  freedom  had  disseminated  republican  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  the  lower  orders  in  France,  where  an  incapable  government  and  prodigal 
court  threatened  the  bankruptcy  of  the  state,  and  undoubtedly  laid  ^e  seeds 
of  the  great  revolution  which  was  about  to  break  out.  Insurrections  first 
alarmed  Paris  in  1789,  when  the  people  took  possession  of  the  Bastille,  but 
the  conciliations  attempted  by  the  "king  and  nobles  delayed  the  grand  out- 
break till  1792,  when  a  war  with  Austria  was  begun  and  the  defeat  of  the 
French  was  visited  on  the  unfortunate  Louis.  Revolt  now  broke  loose  in  every 
part  of  France ;  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror  succeeded,  and  all  the  sniround- 
ing  states  combined  against  the  new  republic,  till  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
young  general  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops  against 
the  Austrians  in  Lombardy,  turned  all  men's  thoughts  to  follow  his  suc- 
cesses. 

17.  In  1797  Bonaparte  was  master  in  Italy,  and  Austria  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  Belgium,  which  had  been  hers  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  which  was  afterwards  recognised  as  part  of  France.  In  Holland  the  French 
troops  had  been  warmly  received  by  the  so-called  patriots  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  the  Stadtholder  William  V.  and  his  family  (1795)  had  been  obliged  to 
escape  to  England  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  the  Batavlan  Republic,  under  the 
protection  of  France,  had  been  set  up.  A  year  later  Bonaparte  undertook  the 
famous  expedition  against  Egypt,  in  which  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  made 
the  French  for  a  time  masters  of  the  Nile  Delta.  This  also  was  the  expedition 
which  gave  Nelson  the  opportunity  of  signalising  his  first  independent  com- 
mand by  the  grand  victory  of  the  Nile,  in  which  he  utterly  destroyed  the 
French  fleet  and  cut  off  Napoleon's  communications  with  Europe.  Leaving 
his  army  behind,  Bonaparte  escaped  from  Alexandria,  and  we  leave  him  at  the 
end  of  the  century  First  Consul  of  France,  soon  to  extend  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom  by  further  successes  in  Europe. 

18.  Passing  by  Portugal,  now  apathetic  and  subordinate,  from  which  state 
the  ancient  glory  had  departed  never  to  return,  we  come  to  the  states  which 
lie  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Morocco  we  find  remaining  an 
independent  state  imder  the  rule  of  the  Sherifs  of  Tafilet ;  Algeria,  a  military 
oligarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Dey,  and  under  him  a  strong  Turkish 
militia,  lawless  and  turbulent  at  home  and  piratical  abroad,  defying  the  greater 
Christian  powers,  and  forcing  tribute  from  the  lesser  on  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Against  them  the  last  Spanish  expedition,  with  44  ships  of  war 
and  340  transports,  carrying  25,000  soldiers,  went  fruitlessly  in  1775. 

Tunis  at  this  time  had  been  made  tributary  to  Algiers ;  "Egypt  remained  a 
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provlncBor  Turliey,  adminiBtBTBd  by  Paaliaa,  until  Bonarurte'sinvasiQuljrouglit 
it  for  a  year  or  two  at  the  close  of  tlie  centnry  auier  the  power  of  France. 

IS.  Tbe  repeated  nggresaiotia  of  RnsalSi  and  Austria  in  the  Oticmnn 
dominion  in  Europe,  and  the  losa  to  Tuikay  of  the  laucU  bordering  on  the 
north  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  have  been  already  alluded  to.  In  port  recom- 
penae  for  these  losses  the  Turks  received  the  Morea  fi-om  tbe  Venetiana,  and 
brought  tbe  whole  of  Greece  again  nndsr  MobBnunedan  dominiDU. 

20.  In  Asia  tliB  story  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  this  time  conneota  itself 
with  that  at  Persia.  At  tbe  beginning  of  this  century  the  Afghans  of  the  east 
hod  acquired  independence  and  power,  nnd  Persia  was  ruled  by  an  Afghan 
king,  whose  cruelties  have  made  the  name  of  his  peopla  bated  lu  Persia  to  the 
present  day.  A  notable  leader,  who  has  been  called  the  Wallace  of  Persio, 
soon,  however,  appeared  as  the  deliverer  of  the  country.  This  was  Nailir 
Shah  ;  at  Rrst  merely  the  leader  of  a  baml  of  outlaws  who  levied  contri- 
bntians  on  the  province  of  Khorassau,  and  by  anuonnoing  bjs  intention  of 
eipelting  tlie  hated  race  of  tbe  Afghans,  drew  large  numbers  to  his  standard  ; 
he  reduced  the  cities  of  MasMad  and  Berat,  snd  afterwards  subdued  all  Eho- 
iBSBon,  and  placed  a  Persian  king  again  on  the  throne.  He  was  then  sent 
against  the  Turks  (3731),  and  defeating  them  at  Mamadan,  regained  for  Persia 
the  Armenian  provinces.  On  returning  after  this  campaign  Nadir  was  himself 
crowned  Shah.  He  resumed  his  war  with  the  Turks,  aad  granteil  torma  of 
peace,  Persia  thereby  recnvering  the  proiince  of  Georgia.  He  now  advanced 
against  the  Afghans  in  tbe  East,  and  canqaering  them  passed  on  to  tbo  north- 
west provinces  of  India  against  the  Great  Mogul ;  took  Delhi,  and  returned 
to  Persia  with  an  enormous  booty,  including  the  famous  diamond,  the 
"Koh-i-nar."  Ho  next  drovs  back  the  Uzbegs  on  the  north,  and  reducing 
Bokhara  and  Kharezm,  or  Kbiva,  restored  for  a  time  to  Persia  the  wide 
limits  of  the  empire  as  in  the  dayi4  of  tbe  Saisanian  kings.  On  his  death 
anarchy  again  broke  loose  in  Persia,  and  before  tbe  end  of  the  century  we  find 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  finally  separated  as  independent  states  from 
Penua  proper,  and  large  territories  in  the  north-west,  bordering  on  the 
Caspian,  in  the  bands  of  Euasia,  to  which  empire  Georgia  was  also  soon 
to  be  added  as  a  new  province. 

21.  During  the  wars  between  Britain  and  France  at  home  in  this  period 
hoaLilities  broke  oat  in  India,  where  the  French  and  Sritish  were  already 
snlBciently  JBoloua  of  one  auotber'a  influence  with  the  native  princes.  It  was 
now  that  the  f-Teai  aoldier-stataamau  Clive  hud  the  foundation  of  British 
supremacy  in  the  East,  breaking  the  power  of  France  in  this  region  by  bis 
great  victory  at  Anoi  in  1761.  The  next  great  event  here  was  the  siege  and 
capture  of  ColaiUa  by  the  vlcetoy  of  the  Great  Mogul  in  Bengal,  when 
the  piisonera  captured  suffeied  the  horrors  of  the  "Black  Hole  of  Oalcntta." 
In  command  of  an  eipodition  fitted  out  at  Atadnn,  Give  aoon  racQvored 
Calcutta,  and  before  1765,  Bengal,  with  port  of  Behar  and  Orissa,  had  been 
ceded  by  the  Great  Mc^ul  to  tbe  East  India  Company.  The  power  of 
the  great  Hobammedan  mler  of  Northern  India  had  indeed  already  suffered 
greatly  from  tbe  expedition  of  Nadir  Shah.  Ten  years  later  two  powerful 
Mohammedan  sovereigns  of  Southern  India,  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Nizam  of  the 
DeccoB,  assisted  by  French  officers,  combined  agi^at  tbe  EnglL'^h,  but  the  able 
policy  of  Warren  Hastings  broke  up  the  federation  and  defeated  Hyder  Ali. 
War  nert  broke  out  with  Tippoo,  Hyder  All's  son  and  successor,  who  had 
Invaded  Travancore,  then  under  British  protection.  SeringapaiaM,  his  capital, 
was  taken,  and  half  his  dominions  ceded  to  the  company  as  the  pnce  of  peace. 
Not  long  after  this  the  bad  faith  of  Tippoo  and  his  intrigues  with  the  French 
again  drew  the  British,  under  Manjuis  Wellesley,  to  Seringapatam  (1780), 
when  Tippoo  lost  both  his  crown  and  his  life. 
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It  remains  for  us  now  to  sketch  out  the  progress  rf  geo- 
graphical discovery  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Old  World  during  this 
period. 

22.  One  of  the  earliest  important  expeditions  sent  cmt  from  the  Old  World 
in  this  century  was  that  of  Hans  ^Igede,  a  Norwegian  dei^gyman,  who,  beher- 
ing  it  possible  that  the  old  Greenland  colonies  might  still  be  in  ezisfcenoe, 
determined  to  seek  out  his  forlorn  countrymen ;  accordingly  in  1721  he 
embarked  with  his  wife  and  fEimily  and  46  emigrants,  sailed  for  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland,  and  there  founded  the  settlements  which  at  present  occupy  that 
rock  and  ice  bound  shore. 

23.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  Russian  expedition  from  Petro- 
paidovsk  in  Kamtchatka  under  Bering,  in  which  he  discovered  the  stniti 
between  Asia  and  America.  After  some  years  spent  in  exploring  the  Asiatic 
coasts  of  Siberia,  this  voyager  sailed  in  1741  from  Okhotsk  out  to  the  east, 
sighted  land  in  about  584**  ^*  <^d  was  the  first  to  trace  the  American  coast 
in  the  Alaska  peninsula,  and  to  discover  the  high  volcano  called  Mount  St. 
Ellas ;  but  it  was  not  made  certain  by  his  voyage  whether  these  were  really 
parts  of  the  American  continent,  or  only  the  shores  of  islands  lying  between 
the  mainlands.  Bering  followed  the  coast  northward,  till,  overtaken  by 
sickness  and  storms,  his  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  AwaUiha^  smoe 
called  Bering  Island,  and  he  died  there  in  December  1741. 

24.  About  this  time  the  search  for  the  "  north-west  passage  "  was  renewed, 
and  several  ships  wo^  sent  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Hudson  Bay,  where  it  was 
believed  some  outlet  to  the  west  would  be  discovered ;  but  in  vain ;  and 
though  a  reward  of  £20,000  was  offered  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
fortunate  discoverer  of  such  a  navigable  passage  to  the  Pacific,  the  search  was 
abandoned  for  almost  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the  century.  On  the  side  of 
the  '*  north-east,"  the  search  for  a  navigable  route  had  also  been  abandoned  by 
the  western  nations  of  Europe ;  Russia,  however,  was  exploring  tibe  Arctic 
shores  of  her  vast  Siberian  territory,  and  a  Russian  walrus-fisher  for  tibe  first 
time  found  the  eastern  or  inner  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1742. 

25.  Two  years  before  this,  war  between  England  and  Spain  having  again 
broken  out  in  1739,  Lord  George  Anson  was  sent  out  &om  England,  command- 
ing a  fleet  which  was  intended  to  inflict  whatever  injury  was  possible  on 
Spanish  commerce  and  colonies  in  the  South  Seas.  His  fleet  of  seven  vessels 
was  scattered  before  rounding  the  stormy  Cape  Hoom,  but  four  of  these 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez ;  with  these  he  captured  a  Spanish 
galleon  from.  Acapidco,  and  steering  across  the  Pacific  discovered  a  number  cf 
the  smaller  unin^bited  islands  wldch  lie  west  of  the  Sandwich  group.  He 
reached  Spithead  again  in  1744,  having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  a  cruise 
of  nearly  four  years.     In  1778  Captain  Cook  explored  much  of  this  ocean. 

26.  Another  British  ofl&cer.  Captain  Vancouver  (1791),  was  the  next  te 
make  any  important  discovery  in  the  Pacific  ;  during  four  years  of  inoesssnt 
exertion  he  explored  the  shores  of  the  island  on  the  west  coast  cf  North 
America  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  the  labyrinth  of  islands  and  soundi 
which  extends  thence  to  the  limit  of  Bering^s  discoveries,  thus  showing  for  the 
first  time  that  no  navigable  passage  existed  between  this  coast  and  Hudson 
Bay,  as  had  been  so  confidently  hoped  and  expected. 

27.  Shortiy  before  these  discoveries  were  made.  General  Wolfb  had  set 
out  (1759)  from  England  with  his  little  army  of  8000  men  to  take  Canada 
from  the  French.  Arrived  there,  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Orleans  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  opposite  Quebec,  scaled  the  Heights  of  Abraham  at  feaifnl  risk, 
and  made  his  memorable  capture  of  the  dty.    At  the  date  of  the  union  of 
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Canada  to  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  the  colony  had  gathered 
a  French  popnhition  of  65,000,  inhabiting  the  immediate  banks  of  the  broad 
St.  Lawrence. 

28.  Soon  after  his  succession  to  the  throne,  and  after  the  dose  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  George  m,  of  England  took  advantage  of  the  returning  time  of 
peace  to  send  ont,  one  after  the  other,  a  number  of  voyagers,  who  made  them- 
selves famous  by  their  circumnavigations  of  the  globe  and  discoveries  of  new 
lands,  Byron,  Wallia,  Carteret,  and  Cook,  all  left  these  shores  soon  after 
1764 ;  it  was  at  this  time  also  that  Bougainville  set  out  to  make  the  first 
French  circunmavigatian  of  the  globe.  To  Byron  geography  owes  the  first 
survey  of  the  FalkLand  Idands  ;  to  WalliB  the  survey  df  the  Qy.een  Charlotte, 
Group  of  islets  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  re-finding  of  the  beautiful  Tahiti; 
while  Carteret  made  known  the  afterwards  famous  Pitcaim  Idand,  and  wac 
the  first  to  sail  through  St.  George's  Channel,  between  New  Britain  and  Nevi 
Ireland  ;  but  Cook's  three  great  voyages  formed  the  great  geographical  event 
of  the  century. 

29.  Captain  Cook's  surveys  of  the  shores  of  the  British  possessions 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  who  gave  him  conmiand  of  an  expedition  to  the  Pacific  to  observe  the 
approaching  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc ;  and  he  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth in  August  1768.  Having  passed  round  South  America  to  Tahiti  in  the 
Pacific,  he  there  successfully  carried  out  the  main  object  of  lus  voyage,  and  leav- 
ing that  island  in  July  of  the  following  year,  steered  westward  for  New  Zealand, 
which  had  not  been  seen  by  Europeans  since  Tasman's  visit,  126  years  before. 
He  landed  on  the  coast  of  North  Island,  at  a  place  which  he  named  Poverty 
Bay,  in  October  1769 ;  the  natives,  the  cannibal  Maoris,  as  was  afterwards 
learned,  took  his  ship  for  a  gigantic  bird,  and  were  thunderstruck  at  the 
beauty  and  size  of  its  wings.  Nearly  a  year  was  spent  in  surveying  the  coasts 
of  these  islands,  and  thence  sailing  westward  Cook  discovered  the  eastern  side 
of  New  Holland,  or  Australia,  and  coasted  along  nearly  its  whole  length, 
taking  poBsession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Britain,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  New 
South  Wales.  A  landing  was  nuide  in  the  inlet  whiixh  was  called  Botamy  Bay 
(84**  S.),  from  the  great  number  of  strange  plants  seen  for  the  first  time  on  its 
shores.  He  next  turned  north  to  New  Guinea,  and  proved,  by  passing 
through  Torres  Strait,  that  the  island  was  really  separated  from  New  Hol- 
land ;  thence  continuing  his  voyage  by  Java  and  the  Cape  of  GU)od  Hope,  he 
reached  the  Downs  again  in  June  1771. 

80.  Greographers  had  long  theoretically  held  that  there  must  exist  a  great 
continent  in  the  south  to  balance  the  mass  of  land  in  the  northern  hendsphere, 
and  accordingly  a  vast  '*  Terra  AustraZis  Incognita  "  was  shown  on  most  maps 
of  the  time,  filling  up  the  Antarctic  regions.  To  ascertain  the  truth  about  this 
unknown  land  was  the  main  object  of  Cook's  second  expedition  in  the  ships 
"Resolution"  and  "Adventure,"  with  which  for  three  years  he  searched  aU 
round  the  icy  Antarctic  region,  passing  due  east  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope 
to  New  Zealand,  and  thence  round  to  Patagonia,  steering  south  at  frequent 
intervals,  till  brought  to  a  halt  each  time  by  the  close  pack-ice  of  the  Antarctic 
region.  He  thus  made  known  the  vast  extent  of  the  southern  ocean,  freeing  it 
from  the  fantastic  lands  that  had  filled  it  up,  and  proving  conclusivcQy  that  no 
great  continent  existed  at  all  outside  the  limit  of  the  south  Polar  circle. 

81.  The  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  north-west  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  still  prevailed  at  home,  and  Cook  had  no  sooner  returnee) 
from  his  second  voyage,  than  his  ofier  to  set  out  on  a  new  voyage  of  explora- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  Admiralty.  In  this  third  campaign  (1776-79), 
Cook  sought  a  passage  through  Bering  Straits  instead  of  the  old  route  by 
Davis  Stndts,  and  rounded  the  north-western  extremity  of  America  by  this 
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route,  bnt  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  barrier  of  ice  in  front  (Icy  Cape). 
On  returning  south,  he  was  the  first  to  explore  the  Sandwich  Idands  (one  oi 
which  had  been  seen  by  Gaetano  in  1542),  naming  them  thus  after  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  the  time.  It  was  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  this 
group,  that  Cook  met  his  tragical  death  in  1779. 

82.  While  Cook  was  absent  on  this  third  voyage,  the  attempts  to  enforce 
taxation  on  the  North  American  colonies  had  led  to  great  events  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Though  of  very  various  origin,  as  we  have  seen,  these  colonies 
were  united  by  common  fears  and  interests,  so  that  their  first  impulse  was  to 
join  in  their  common  grievance.  The  first  Act  to  raise  revenue  by  stamps 
caused  great  indignation,  and  was  repealed,  but  the  principle  was  not  aban- 
doned, though  ultimately  the  only  duty  remaining  was  that  on  tea.  From  north 
to  south  in  the  colonies,  however,  it  was  determined  that  this  tax  should  not  be 
paid,  and  rioters  in  Boston,  disguised  as  Indians,  were  the  first  to  break  the 
peace  by  wantonly  destroying  some  caigoes  of  it,  "  blackening  the  harbour 
with  unexpected  tea."  It  was  now  determined  to  enforce  the  government  of 
the  crown  over  the  colonies,  and  a  fleet  with  10,000  troops  was  despatched  to 
America,  and  war  was  begun  in  1775,  when  the  famous  battle  of  Bunker^s 
HiUf  near  Boston,  was  fought.  Next  year  the  colonies  proclaimed  their 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  declaring  themselves  free  and  independent 
under  the  general  title  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America.  These 
thirteen  states,  occupying  the  Atlantic  coast-slope  between  Spanish  Florida 
and  Canada,  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  had  gathered  a  population, 
in  the  century  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia  had  been  made,  of  about  2,500,000.  The  war  was  carried 
on  with  varying  success ;  army  after  army  was  sent  out  from  England.  The 
States  on  their  part  endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  the  British  colonies  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  join  in  the  struggle  for  independence ;  but  Spain 
and  Holland  joined  them  in  the  war,  and  Paul  Jones,  with  ships  fitted  out  in 
French  ports,  but  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  fought  desperate  battles  on 
the  English  coasts.  It  was  only  in  1783  that  peace  was  &ially  concluded 
between  England,  France,  Holland,  and  America,  the  independence  of  the 
States  being  acknowledged.  Four  years  later  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  framed,  and  Washington  was  the  first  president. 

33.  Thus  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  the  portions  of  the  North 
American  continent  which  had  been  occupied  and  brought  under  European 
government  were  five.  (1.)  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  with  California  (which  had 
been  occupied  in  1767  by  the  Franciscan  friars,  the  successors  of  the  expelled 
Jesuits  in  Mexico),  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  ;  (2.)  Louisiana,  which 
had  been  made  over  to  Spain  by  the  ignominious  peace  of  Paris  in  1768, 
was  restored  at  the  close  of  the  century  to  France.  (3.)  The  United  States  in 
the  east  were  extended  before  the  end  of  the  century  by  the  addition,  to  the 
original  thirteen,  of  the  new  states  of  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
(4.)  Canada  after  its  conquest  had  been  extended  to  include  all  the  interior 
country  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio;  but  the  territories 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  were  given  up 
to  the  American  Republic  in  1783.  (5.)  Finally,  in  the  north  were  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  All  the  interior  and  western  region  of 
the  continent  remained  still  in  the  hands  of  the  warlike  aboriginal  Indians. 

34.  Explorers  sent  by  the  American  fur  traders  of  the  north  were  the  first 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  and  of  its  extent  towards 
the  Arctic  sea.  The  Coppermine  River  was  first  traced  down  to  its  mouth  on 
the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  an  emissary  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
named  Heame  in  1769 ;  twenty  years  later,  on  behalf  of  a  rival  association 
called  the  North- West  Company  of  Montreal,  Mackenzie  descended  the  great 
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>  B^aUic"  of  Ibe  Janit  nbdcws  ia 
RHigvqrlBd  a|aj«d  BtBxn^Aad  praepoitj  and  vniiaDg  nxOr  to  VMltk 
*aa  ramn.  iitea  O*  edkt  «Mt  Umtk  tttm  Spiia  tmoMag  O*  Jcmita  taoi 
Ikanala,  ad  ftng^;  vsb  added  to  the  rioeti^sn;  ef  BoiBn  Ajns. 

aft.  Bnd  ■amwtflt  had  otJiclT  nooiond  iti  indqwadwee  bon  A* 
DUdt,  lAofa^  in  IM  npylantBd  Oa  Ratagoan  IB  thair  &M  lB£n  eoioBiBs 


^  Oc  iMtROK  cn«  sf  tin  iDQther  cooitlT  l>a>  dnalad  to  tt  almost  ndannlr. 
la  1780  Oa  huBuJaiJaa  hatiraeo  ^wiA  and  PwtugWMH  Amoioa  «■«  Bnt 
iliaaiiil  Hsa,  htnrei^  ai  b  Nndi  ABteriea,  Ow  Bst^mu  «BttIan<mts  wtn 
mini]'  ikiBg  the  caast-lud  and  Uka  lines  of  Ibe  gnat  rivers,  all  tlie  iatsiter  ol 
tin  Imd  mnuniDe  in  posse^on  of  tlie  nalive  iDdiin  tribes,  who  vere  gradu- 
ally iimlgMniliag  vith  Hxai  oonqnerora  and  tlie  Africans  brongbt  thitticr  m 

37.  InWeatAfricaitliecaut-liaeofllie  nstcentinentwuDow  irell  kDiivn. 
and  had  beai  aetUed  at  radaas  pdinb  by  Earcfna  Dolonisa.  The  period  of 
tfaaae  inland  joorneji  of  eiploralian  wli^  have  little  \ij  lillle  disclosed  ils 
hiddca  features  and  ODTuled  the  mj  foantains  of  the  Mile  itself,  bad  now 
atgia.  Id  1770  James  Knee  had  raached  Que  ca]Htal  of  Abpsania  and  tlie 
emne-ldie  of  the  Bine  Kil^  bringing  back  with  him  inch  marreUons  tales 
tbat  some  of  tJwm  were  »t  down  as  blaieatians,  thov^  thej  bave  now  been 
fnllj  confinncd.  In  1793,  Brawn*  Snt  tcacbed  Datfmr,  and  bienght  tbe 
ant  repmts  of  the  VHuXe  Kile.  Tbree  pean  later,  Mnngo  Put  fint  saw  tho 
Nigec ;  uul  in  the  same  year  the  Rtftngneee  sent  Dr.  Laeerda  boat  Hoeuo- 
biqoe  and  the  Zambesi  statinos  to  tiat  the  inluid  potentate,  the  Ouembe. 

38.  It  was  in  1793  that  the  Brituh  Gist  took  ponoadan  of  the  Cape 
Ooki^,  IboDgb  ni  jrars  later  it  was  teniponrily  restned  to  Holland  :  and  in 
1787  Um  T^ilaDtbropie  endeavotirs  then  being  made  in  England  under  the 
'•eaderahip  of  Williun  Wilberfoice  bronebt  abont  the  esUbliEhment  of  the 
WoEt  African  colony  of  Sierra  LfOKt,  to  show  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
roloniil  prodnce  withoat  slave  InKmr.  Perin  Itlntid,  aburen  roet,  important 
howerer  in  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sea,  of  which  it  may  be 
called  the  Gibraltar,  w&s  now  6rsi  taken  possession  of  by  the  BritiiJi. 

39-  AcTDsa  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Grst  Enropean  settlement  in  Anstralia 
was  formed  by  the  despatch  from  England  of  a  l»tch  of  l^d  convtctf  nnd  700 
•oldien,  beddes  a  few  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  all  which  were  Uaded  (Janimry 
1788)  at  Cook's  Botany  Bay;  soon  anerwards  the  settlement  was  trans- 
feired  a  little  way  north  to  the  more  promising  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  the 
beautifnl  harbour  of  the  present  city  of  Si/dtuy,  Twelve  yeara  later  Xot- 
folk  Itland  wns  niRde  into  i  penal  settlement  for  the  colony  of  New  Sonlh 
Wales. 

M.  An  iiBportant  Toyatie  of  discorery  on  the  Asiatic  coast  remains  to  be 
noticed.  It  was  made  by  the  French  voyi^ir  La  Feronse,  who  distinguished 
himself  during  the  Americnn  war  by  Ilia  expedition  to  attack  the  British  forts 
on  the  stormy  iee-bonnd  shores  of  Hudson  Bay;  be  was  sent  out  in  178t> 
to  attempt  again  the  discoretj  of  a  north-west  passage  bf  Bering  Strait.    He 
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for  the  first  time  surveyed  the  shores  of  Japan  and  Tartary,  difMK)yering 
Saghalien  Island,  and  the  straits  which  separate  it  from  the  island  of  Yesso 
and  the  mainland,  sending  home  his  journals  by  way  of  Eamtchatka.  He  also 
examined  part  of  the  little-known  American  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Pacific,  though  he  failed  to  add  to  knowledge  farther  north.  His  voyage  has 
a  strange  interest,  for  after  anchoring  in  Botany  Bay  on  his  return,  his  ships 
disappeared  altogether,  and  no  trace  of  them  was  ever  afterwards  found,  though 
several  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  search — ^the  only  clue  to  his  fate  being  the 
discovery  thirty  years  later  of  some  articles  that  had  belonged  to  his  vessels  on 
one  of  the  small  northern  islets  of  the  New  Hebrides. 


12.   1800-1908. 

By  far  the  most  iini)ortiint  and  rapid  changes  of  power  and 
territorial  limits  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  those 
which  were  taking  place  in  western  Europe,  where  the  boundless 
ambition  of  France  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  brought  about  the 
most  tremendous  wars  that  the  civilised  world  had  ever  known,  and 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  oldest  states  of  Europe.  With  this 
part  of  the  world,  accordingly,  it  may  be  well  to  begin  our  outline 
of  the  leading  movements  of  the  century  through  which  we  have 
now  passed. 

1 .  We  left  France  when  that  State  had  been  extended  far  beyond  its  normal 
limits  to  include  the  greater  part  of  North  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  Belgium 
on  the  other.  Eojypt  also  had  fallen  under  its  sway,  and  Napoleon,  as  First 
Consul,  had  in  his  hands  the  entire  command  of  its  affairs,  civil  and  mili- 
tary.   Austria  in  alliance  with  Russia  had  renewed  the  war  with  France  in 

1799,  to  recover  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  giving  the  cause  for  Napoleon's 
daring  march  across  the  Alps  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard  pass,  in  the  spring  of 

1800,  and  the  great  battle  of  MareTigo,  which  for  the  second  time  compiled 
the  Austrians  to  resign  their  hold  on  Lombardy.  The  peace  of  iMneviUe, 
(1801)  confirmed  the  conditions  which  had  been  premised  by  those  of  Gampo 
Formio  two  years  before,  Austria  receiving  Venetia  within  the  Adige,  while 
France  grasped  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the  old  maritime  state,  induding 
its  possessions  on  the  Albanian  coast,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Nearer  home 
also  the  French  boundary  was  extended  over  Belgium  to  the  Rhine. 

2.  While  these  events  were  progressing,  the  northern  powers  of  Europe- 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussia — jealous  ofthe  growing  maritime  power  of 
Britain,  shown  by  the  splendid  victories  over  the  Spanish  at  Cape  SU  Vincent, 
and  the  French  at  Abouldr  Bay^  had  entered  into  an  armed  neutrality  to 
restrict  its  power.  On  this,  the  British  fleet  was  promptly  despatched  to  the 
Baltic,  and  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Copenhagen  (1801)  Nelson  not  only 
captured  the  Danish  fleet,  but  shattered  the  dreaded  coalition  completely. 
About  the  same  time  the  British  and  Turks  were  finally  expelling  the  French 
from  Egypt — events  which  paved  the  way  for  negotiations. 

3.  The  peace  of  Amiens  (1802),  which  was  intended  to  settle  the  points  in 
dispute  between  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  obliged  the  P^nch  to 
leave  Rome,  Naples,  and  Elba,  but  restored  tranquillity  for  a  brief  space 
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only :  n*ri  year  tbe  pHic«  was  again  diswlvsd,  war  witli  Britain  was  de- 
clared, and  a  large  army  tos  sasemhled  at  Bn\dogne  to  iDvade  onr  islands. 
The  Preach  troops  no*  took  possession  of  Hanovrr;  Sn-eden  jtrined  mth 
BrilaiD,  and  Spain  with  France.  Oier  the  seas,  tlie  Dntob  possesions  of 
Sarinam,  Demenua,  and  Ess«qniboT  which  had  been  restored  to  t^e  Batarum 
Bepablie  by  the  treaty  of  Amienn,  again  fell  to  Britain. 

t.  In  1804  Napoleon  assomed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  France  ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing Bonunei  he  was  crowned  Sing  of  ItaJy  at  Milan,  and  in  the  same  year 
tha  Gtnoeae  or  Ijgniian  Bepnblic  waj  incorporated  with  France.  Alarmed  at 
the  growing  extent  of  French  power,  Austria,  Knaaia,  and  Sweden  now  formed 
a  new  coalition  with  Britnin,  and  hostilities  began,  in  which  a  seiiss  of  extra- 
ordinary trimnphs  crowned  the  Brms  of  Fruice.  Though  at  nea  the  British 
were  still  trinmphant,  gaining  the  glorious  yictory  of  Trafalgar  over  fliB 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  (October  1805),  the  Anstro-Rnssisn  army 
was  totally  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  two  months  later,  on  the  Seld  of  A  uitertib  : 
the  continental  coalition  against  France  was  Ihecehy  broken,  and  the  peace 
that  was  signed  at  Prf-isburg  nn  the  Daonbe,  gave  Venetta  and  the  Adriatic 
prorinces  of  Anstria  to  France. 

5.  Next  year  Bonaparte  made  his  brother  Joseph  King  of  Naples,  and 
Louis  King  of  Holland.  He  then  formed  the  "  Cnnfederaticfn  of  the  Rhine," 
which  induced  the  nder  of  Austria  to  give  aphis  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Siiteen  of  the  German  Princes,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  soi-ereigns  of 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtamberg,  signed  an  act  of  confederation  at  Paris,  dissolving 
their  connection  with  the  Gennanio  Empire  and  allying  themselves  with 
France.  Hostilities  were  now  begnn  ogiinEt  Pms^  which  found  an  ally  in 
Russia,  while  Napoleon  summoned  the  Pole^  to  his  ud  by  promises  of  libera- 
tion, and  gathered  ronnd  him  an  array  of  Patriots.  The  Frencdi  entered  Berlin, 
defeated  the  Russians  in  the  great  ItatUe  of  Friediand;  and  the  peace  of 
TiUU  in  1807  cost  Prussia  ha]f  its  dominions,  the  Poles  being  rewuded  by 
the  partial  restoration  of  their  independence  by  the  creation  of  the  "  Dnchy  of 
Warsaw,"  to  which  Galicia  was  added  in  1809. 

6.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  included  that  proTince  and  a  nnmber 
of  the  adjoining  petty  German  States,  was  now  formed,  and  placed  under 
Jerome  Bonaparte  as  a  prelicDmary  step  to  its  incorporation  with  France. 
Denmark,  which  had  hitherto  Btain[3in«l  neutrality,  and  had  been  rapidly 
increaJiing  her  fleet,  was  now  summoned  to  enter  info  an  alliance  with  England. 
Refusing  this.  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  tha  arsenals  and 
docks  eonunanding  the  Sound  were  destroyed,  oud  all  the  shipping  disabled, 
sont,  or  taken  back  to  England.  Smartdng  under  this  treatment,  Denmark 
sooD  after  became  the  ally  of  France. 

7.  Napoleon  next  ttuned  his  attention  to  Portugal,  which  country  had 
refused  to  conform  to  his  edict  issued  at  Berlin,  excluding  British  mannfac. 
tnres  from  the  Continent,  and  Dom  Jdho,  the  Prince  Regent,  learning  that 
Napoleon  had  determined  npou  the  destmction  of  his  dynasty,  left  Portugal 
with  all  hia  family  in  1S07,  transferriiig  Ms  seat  of  government  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Braril,  an  act  which  was  immedialely  followed  by  tie 
occupation  and  annexation  of  Portugal  by  the  French. 

8.  Spaia  had  been  a  party  to  the  aggressions  of  Fnmce  in  Portugal,  bot 
soon  henelf  felt  the  eflbcts  of  her  folly  ;  the  whole  of  her  royal  family  was 
entrapped  at  Sayinaie.  and  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  was  made 
over  by  Napoleon  to  his  brother,  Joseph  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  there  being 
given  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  "  Swordsman,"  Muiat.  The  patriots  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  soon  rose  against  the  yoke  of  France,  and  Britain  being  invited 
to  their  aid,  the  PeninsnlaT  war  began  (1S03),  in  wbicli  Sir  Artbnr  Wellesley 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington)  guned  his  glorious  name  in  the  trininphs  ol 
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Vimiera  and  Talavera,  on  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedrtu,  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Salamanca,  and  Vitoria,  pnrsuing  the  French  gradually  back  across 
the  Pyrenees  and  across  the  Garonne,  to  defeat  them  beneath  the  walls  of 
Toulouse  (1814). 

9.  When  the  Peninsular  war  was  just  beginning,  Austria  had  once  more 
taken  arms  against  the  French,  drawing  upon  itself  another  invasion  by 
Napoleon ;  the  French  again  entered  Venice,  and  notwithstanding  the  defeats  of 
Aspem  and  EssUng,  once  more  prostrated  Austria  in  the  dedsive  battle  of 
Wagram,  compelling  the  ignoble  peace  of  Vienna,  by  which  more  than 
58,000  square  miles  of  her  territory  on  the  south  and  all  her  seaboard  passed 
into  the  hands  of  France — ^western  Galida,  vdth  Cracow,  being  given  up  to 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

10.  This  treaty  was  followed  by  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa ;  and  three  years  later  Austria  joined  with  France  in  a 
short-lived  alliance  against  Russia,  when,  gathering  between  the  Vistula  and 
Memel  a  huge  force  &om  aU  his  allies — ^Austrians,  Poles,  Italians,  Swiss,  and 
Germans  —  Napoleon  undertook  the  invasion  of  that  country.  Through 
WilnOf  losing  thousands  after  thousands  of  his  troops  by  sickness  and  by 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Cossacks  who  hung  in  the  rear  of  his  army, 
he  chased  the  Russians  by  Smolensk  till  he  came  up  with  them  at  the  battle- 
field of  Borodino,  a  week  after  which  deserted  Moscow  was  reached.  Winter 
coming  on  early  in  the  already  wasted  country  compelled  the  disastrous  retreat, 
October  1812,  the  very  time  at  which  Wellington  was  beginning  to  invade 
southern  France  from  Spain. 

11.  Abandoning  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  army,  Napoleon  hastened 
back  to  Paris,  there  to  raise  a  fresh  conscription  and  again  to  march  into 
Germany.  But  the  spell  of  terror  which  the  very  name  of  Bonaparte  had 
hitherto  exercised  was  broken.  Russia  and  Prussia  allied  themselves  againsit 
him ;  Austria  also  joined  them ;  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
powers  of  Westphalia  vanished  like  a  mist,  the  whole  German  people  rising 
to  deliver  themselves  from  their  bondage.  The  three  days*  "  battie  of  the 
nations  "  at  Leipzig  hopelessly  ruined  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  compelled 
his  retreat  across  the  Rhine,  followed  into  France  by  the  allies.  In  March 
1814  Paris  was  taken,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Pmsaa 
entered  it  as  conquerors,  the  victorious  Wellington  joining  them  a  few  weeks 
later  from  the  south.  Napoleon  abdicated,  but  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
title  of  emperor  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  little  Italian  island  of  JSlba,  whither 
he  was  conveyed  in  a  British  sMp. 

12.  Less  than  a  year  later  Napoleon  made  his  escape  from  Elba  ;  landing 
near  Frejus  (March  1815)  on  the  French  coast,  he  rallied  round  him  his 
old  soldiers,  marched  to  Paris  and  once  more  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the 
allies.  The  news  of  his  landing  had  again  spread  terror  throughout  Europe, 
and  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England  at  once  allied  themselves,  the  Di^e 
of  Wellington  taking  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Netherlands.  The  cam- 
paign lasted  but  a  few  days,  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo  (18th  June 
1815),  annihilating  the  power  of  Napoleon,  who,  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
British,  was  exiled  to  the  solitary  ocean  islet  of  St.  Helena, 

18.  Immediately  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  representatives  of 
every  sovereign  state  in  Europe,  to  the  number  of  600,  gathered  in  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  re-arrange  and  settle  the  respective  limits  which  had  been  so  rudely 
broken  through  in  Napoleon's  aggressive  wars.  By  this  conference,  Belgium 
and  Holland  were  joined  to  form  the  "  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;"  Norway 
was  separated  from  Denmark  and  annexed  to  Sweden  in  consideration  of  the 
lid  given  by  the  Swedes  against  Napoleon,  though  Iceland  and  the  Greenland 
colonics  remained  to  Denmark  ;  Hanover  was  restored  to  Britain,  with  a  lai^ 
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slice  of  Westplialia ;  Lombordj  to  Anstrin ;  Savo;  to  Piedmont.  Grealii 
iliscoBaian  lias  needed  befme  it  vae  daddsd  Ibitt  Pruaiit  aLoiild  ohtaiD  a  por- 
tiou  of  Se^OEry  (Prnssiui  SaxaDy)^  witb  Poacn  and  the  greutGr  port  of  the  lefT 
bonfc  of  the  lihiiie  ;  nud  liefore  those  poitioDii  of  tlie  Duchj  of  Wnraaw  wMeli 
were  not  leaieued  to  Austria  mid  Piubbib,  were  formed  into  the  kingdom  ol 
PoliiDd  afi  n  separate  state,  united  to  ItUBsia  b;  tlie  penonid  tie  of  the  Banit 
monarch  being  aoveraign  in  each.  The  old  conatitntion  of  SwitaeiLind  waa 
re-established  ;  Genoa  vox  joined  to  Sardinia  ;  and  the  Tnpe  was  restored  to 

From  the  starting-point  of  this  re-anungemeiit  of  the  map  of 
Europe  we  may  now  follow  rapidly  Hie  subeetjueiit  changeB  ol'  teni- 
tory  in  eaiih  of  the  leading  States  of  Europe  which  have  given  them 
the  liinitB  they  oecnpy  at  the  present  dny. 

ii.  Frajice  was  now  restricted  to  tbe  litoite  whidi  it  had  hefore  the  outbrBak 
of  the  Revolution  (1790),  and  her  frontier  fortreaaes  Yiure  occupied  by  the 
allied  troops  lor  five  years.  It  may  he  aufficient  bare  to  recoU  three  lending 
paints  in  ^e  Eahaegnsnt  history  of  this  state — the  conqaeet  of  Algeria,  bi^ii 
in  1S3D,  which  we  ahall  aftarwarde  refer  to  more  particolarly  ;  the  Italian 
campaigns  in  aid  of  Surdiuiu  against  AoBtria  in  1859,  in  compensation  for 
which  the  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  (Alpee  Uaritjnies)  were  added  to 
Fnmce  ;  and  the  FranGo-Gennai]  war  of  16T1,  during  wliich  more  thnii  a 
fonrth  part  of  l^ranoe  wna  overrun  by  tie  GormanB,  and  aftar  which  two  of  its 
moit  populous  and  industtiiiil  provinces,  those  of  Lormine  and  Alsace  (which 
bud  formed  part  of  Germany  tiL  the  and  of  the  aaventeanth  century),  were 
iBCorponLted  as  part  of  the  German  Smpir«. 

15.  Directly  afiar  the  KetUement  of  Yienna.  those  of  the  Oecmon  States 
which  atlll  retained  their  sovereignty  (now  aboDt  forty  in  numher)  muted  to 
form  a  confedaratjcni  of  which  Anatria  and  Prusain  wore  natniBlly  by  far  ihe 
most  powerfol  membera,  rivulline  one  another  for  the  leadership  of  Germany. 
This  rivalry  diii)ilayud  itaelf  in  mntnol  jealouity  and  iD-will,  which  seemed 
Dion  than  once  likely  to  end  in  war. 

On  tlie  northern  border  animoeity  h&A  long  esisted  between  the  German 
and  Douiiili  inhabitants  of  tlie  ducliiee  of  Schleswig  and  Holstain,  wlJcli 
broke  out  in  an  actual  war  in  1 8 JB,  put  down  for  a  time  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Schleswig-HolstemerE  at  Jdatol  in  1846,  On  the  death  of  Frederick 
Vll.  of  Denmark  in  1B(13,  however,  the  duobiea  refused  the  oath  of  allegianre 
to  the  new  king  as  their  rightful  duke,  and  appealed  to  the  German  Diat ; 
this  gave  a  pretext  for  the  entry  of  on  Anstro-Pmsaian  army  into  Eolstein. 

greater  powers  was  inevitable,  and  aftar  protracted  negotiatlonB  Denmark  va« 
obliged  to  accept  peace  (August  IS64)  on  the  hard  terms  of  ceding  to  Austria 
and  Pnusia  the  duchies  of  Holsteiu,  SchleEWig,  and  Lauenburg.  when,  by  the 
treaty  of  Gosimn,  a  joint  occnpation  of  the  dnchies  by  these  powers  was 
■groed  npnn. 

16.  Already  differences  of  policy  betwoan  tiie  two  rival  powers  of  Garmony 
had  begmi  to  sbow  thamselveB,  Prnssia  being  snpposed  to  intend  the  hirol 
onneiation  of  the  drnJues,  Anatria  to  desire  the  question  relating  to  them  to 
be  referred  to  the  Diet  for  settlement,  and  both  nations  made  prepumtious  loi 
a  final  struggle.  Italy  alio  was  actively  arming  to  take  advantage  of  the 
impending  contest  to  strike  a  blow  for  Tenetjo,  On  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  in 
IBGG.  Austria  placed  the  gnostion  of  the  dndiies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Diet — 
an  act  which  was  consideied  as  an  insult  by  Prussia  ;  war  was  soon  after  de- 
rlared   against   Austria.     Then   foUowed    the  Prussian   invasion    of  Am^D 
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through  Bohemia,  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Koniggratz  or  Sadowa,  which 
allowed  the  victorious  Prussians  to  advance  towards  Vienna.  The  South 
German  states — ^Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden — had  sided  with  Austria  in 
the  contest,  but  their  armies  were  likewise  isolated  and  defeated.  The 
Italians  had  attacked  Austria  by  land  and  sea,  in  Yenetia  and  the  Adriatic, 
but  without  great  success.  By  the  treaty  of  Prague,  which  concluded  the 
contest,  Austria  was  excluded  from  all  farther  share  in  the  organisation  of 
the  Grermanic  States,  and  formally  agreed  to  the  incorporation  of  Schleswig* 
Holstein  with  Prussia  and  the  surrender  of  Yenetia  to  Italy.  Most  of  the 
smaller  states  north  of  the  river  Main  which  had  taken  up  arms  against 
Prussia  were  incorporated,  and  the  others  were  united  with  Prussia  to  form 
the  North  German  Confederation,  from  which  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wiirtem- 
berg, or  the  South  German  states,  were  excluded. 

17.  In  these  events,  and  in  the  subsequent  reorganisation  of  the  country 
with  the  prospect  of  a  united  Grermany,  its  great  statesman  Bismarck  had 
been  the  leading  spirit.  The  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
unification  of  Germany  came  in  1871.  France  had  declared  war  with  Ger- 
many in  July  of  the  former  year,  and  South  and  North  Germany  united  to 
stem  a  threatened  French  invasion.  In  place  of  a  march  to  Berlin,  the 
campaign  was  carried  on  entirely  on  French  soil,  the  Grermans  being  victorious 
throughout  from  the  opening  battle  of  Saarbrilck  to  the  capitulations  of  Sedan, 
Metz,  and  Paris.  At  Versailles,  in  January  1871,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
crowned  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  empire  being  formed  by  the  close  union 
of  every  German  state  with  the  exception  of  Austria  ;  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  May  of  the  same  year  added  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  that  empire.  Germany  then  became  ambitious  of  founding  a 
colonial  empire,  and  several  territories  and  islands  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific 
were  taken  possession  of  in  the  course  of  1884-1890. 

18.  Early  in  the  century,  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon,  Persia  had  taken  up 
arms  again  in  a  vain  contest  with  Russia,  terminating  (1813),  after  two  years  of 
contest,  by  the  cession  to  the  northern  power  of  all  the  Persian  provinces  to  the 
north  of  Armenia,  and  conceding  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian. 

19.  The  events  of  1814  had  equally  altered  the  condition  of  Russia,  giving 
that  country  great  weight  in  European  politics,  while  internal  reforms  had 
acted  very  favourably  on  the  industry  and  well-being  of  the  empire.  This 
course  of  progress  was,  however,  checked  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  L 
(1825),  who  reverted  to  the  ancient  despotic  policy  of  the  Tsars,,  and  doon 
involved  the  country  in  fresh  wars  with  Persia  and  Turkey.  That  with  Persia 
was  begun  in  1826,  and  cost  that  power  the  remainder  of  its  territory  in 
Armenia,  with  Erivan,  and  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  year 
(1828)  that  peace  was  concluded  with  Persia  an  invasion  of  Turkey  was 
begun  ;  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumelia  were  overrun ;  but  at  the 
peace  of  AdriaTiople  (1829)  these  territories  were  left  in  possession  of  the 
Porte,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  to  Russia  of  the  whole  north-east  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kuban  to  the  port  of  Nikolaya 
(42°  N.),  with  the  territories  of  the  Caucasus,  besides  the  right  of  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  and  the  free  passage  for  Russian  ships  through  the  Dar- 
danelles from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 

20.  A  national  rising  of  the  Poles  next  occupied  attention.  This  was  sup- 
pressed only  after  a  very  sanguinary  contest  of  nearly  a  year's  duration,  and 
punished  by  the  conversion  of  Poland  into  a  mere  Russian  province.  Yiewing 
with  alarm  the  extension  of  British  power  in  Asia,  Nicholas  despatched  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Kliiva,  in  Central  Asia,  in  1839  ;  but  it  failed, 
as  the  previous  one  of  Peter  had  done,  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  army 
perishing  in  the  desert. 
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21.  1b  1853  the  hereiUlflryacbeme  for  the  abaorpbion  of  TurktjWBs  agsin 
entertumed,  when  the  unexpected  opposition  of  Britaiii,  Fi'onee,  ajid  Sardinin 
brought  on  the  CrimEaa  war,  dnrii^  which,  if  the  allies  did  not  gun  any 
slgnnl  successes,  the  defeat  on  the  Daiiubo  at  Silislria  and  on  the  Ahna,  and 
the  captujs  of  Sebastopol,  drained  Russia  of  laea  and  money,  lost  ber  mucli 
military  prestige,  and  closed  to  her  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the 
unrestricted  passage  of  the  Dardanelles. 

With  the  captucB  of  the  prophet  chief  Shamyl,  the  most  active  of  Russia's 
foes  in  the  Caucasus,  iu  1859,  the  couqus^t  of  that  moantam  region  may  bo 
said  to  iave  Ijeen  completed. 

22.  The  next  important  addition  to  ^Russian  Isrrilory  was  that  of  the 
maritime  region  of  eoeCem  Siberia  north  of  Manchuria.  By  the  treaty  with 
China  of  18B1,  all  the  territory  north  of  the  Amur  river  and  east  of  its 
tributary  the  Usuri,  including  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  as  far 
south  as  the  Bna  harbour  of  Fcter  the  Great,  or  Vladivoslolc  Bay,  was  cede{l 
to  Russia,  giving  the  Siberian  provinces  a  good  outlet  to  the  PaciUc.  A  new 
tugorraction  in  Poland  in  1863-1884  was  pnt  down  with  extroioe  severity. 

23.  Central  Asia  next  claims  attention.  For  many  years  a  series  of  wais 
had  been  waging  between  the  Khanates  of  Tnrliestan,  in  whiuh  direction  the 
line  of  Russian  outposts  ee£t  of  tlie  Caspian  hod  been  steadily  it  gradually 
pushed  forward.  Bokhara,  Ebokan.  aud  Khiva  had  been  mutually  at  war, 
the  lirst  generally  prevailing.  Taking  advantage  of  these  ilispules,  the 
Russians,  aiding  nlt^  Khiva,  invaded  Khokan  in  lSfi4,  and  takiug  the  city 
of  Taskkead,  became  virtually  msstera  oF  this  Khanate,  fonniDg  it  in  1867 
into  the  uucleos  of  the  general  goveinnient  of  Kussiau  Turkestan.  The  city  of 
SavutrkaTUi,  in  Bokhara,  once  the  capital  of  Tamerlane's  great  empire,  fall 
before  the  Russian  advance  in  1S68,  and  this,  with  the  surrounding  country, 
was  incorporated  with  Russian  Turkestan  in  1870  as  the  province  of  Zeraf- 
shan,  from  the  river  which  flows  through  it.  In  1S7I  Zungaria  with  its 
capital  Kulja  on  the  Hi  river  was  temporarily  occupied  by  Russia,  and  later 
restored  to  China.  A  third  campaign  against  Khiva  in  1873  terminated 
Buuessfully,  the  capital  town  being  occupied,  and  the  whole  of  the  former 
Khivan  territory  along  the  right  bank  of  tha  Amu  Daria  (Onus)  being  ceded 
to  the  conquerors.  During  the  nert  year  a  new  Trans-Caspian  province  was 
formad,  eitending  fcouk  the  government  of  the  Ural  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  as  far  as  the  Attrek,  the  frontier  river  of  Persia.  In  1875 
the  remainder  of  the  Khaual«  of  Khotan  was  Bnally  incorporated,  the  Russian 
fWiutiitr  in  Central  Asia  beiug  thus  extended  to  the  summit  of  the  range  of 
the  western  Thian  Shan  mountains,  thence  to  the  Oius  and  the  Soa  of  Ami 
and  the  limits  of  Persia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian.  Merv,  and  with 
it  the  whole  of  the  country  of  tha  Turkomans,  was  nnited  with  the  Rnsaiau 
empire  in  188j.  Tliua  since  18S4  Russia  has  added  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  square  miles  of  territory  and  over  seven  millions  of  inhabitants  to  ita 
empire  in  Central  Asia  alone. 

21,  In  April  1877,  on  tha  prelait  of  enforcing  reforms  in  the  govenunent 
of  Turkey,  tiie  Russian  Emperor,  who  during  the  previoufl  year  had  l)eBn  collect- 
ing troops  in  Bessarabia,  declared  war,  his  army  beginning  simultaneously  to 
cross  the  river  Pmth  into  Emripean  Turkey,  and  from  AUxandropol  against 
Kara  in  Aaia  Minor.  Romania,  though  nominally  a  dependency  of  Turkey, 
was  IriHudly  to  Russia,  and  no  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  the  advance  to  the 
Danube.  This  river  was  crossed  in  tiie  end  of  June.  Tlia  lieroic  defcucc  of 
Plfona  by  Osman  Pnsha  and  his  army  delayed  the  Russian  advance  In  Kuiope 
till  tha  beginning  of  Decombor,  Kars  having  been  captured  in  the  previous 
month.  After  the  fall  of  Plevna,  a  genentl  advance  of  tlie  Russian  armies 
took  place  across  the  BalWan  monutains,  almost  unchecked,  to  tha  ueigh- 
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bourbood  of  Constantinople,  All  the  north-eastern  region  of  European 
Turkey  was  thus  again  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  A  Congress  of  representatives 
of  the  great  European  Powers  subsequently  met  at  Berlin  to  determine  the 
future  limits  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  By  the  treaty  which  was  signed  in  July 
1878,  the  Russian  frontier  was  extended  over  Western  Bessarabia  to  the 
Danube  (thus  to  Russia  the  territory  which  had  been  taken  from  her  after  the 
Crimean  War  was  restored),  and  in  Asia  the  territory  from  the  port  of  Baium 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  round  Kars  in  the  interior,  was  added  to  the  Russian 
territory  of  the  Caucasus.  The  independence  of  Romania,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro  was  recognised.  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  were  separated 
from  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan ;  Bulgaria  being  erected  into  a  tributary 
Principality,  and  Eastern  Roumelia  into  an  autonomous  province  under  a 
Christian  Governor.  Servia  and  Montenegro  were  enlarged,  and  Bosnia  and 
Herz^ovina  placed  under  Austrian  military  occupation. 

25.  Perhaps  the  most  important  series  of  events  in  the  history  of  China 
during  this  century  have  been  those  which  have  opened  its  vast  territory  to 
greater  freedom  of  foreign  intercourse.  It  does  not  appear  that  when  the 
coasts  of  the  China  Sea  were  first  made  known  to  Europeans,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  there  existed  any  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
strangers,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  who  were  the  first 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  Chinese,  seems  to  have  excited  their  hostility. 

For  nearly  200  years  (previous  to  1834)  the  East  India  Company  had  held 
a  monopoly  of  trade  with  China  at  the  port  of  Canton,  ai^d  though  differ- 
ences had  arisen  out  of  the  opium  traffic,  a  British  embassy  had  been  well 
received  in  Peking  in  1792.  Dissensions,  however,  rose  again  in  1839,  when 
open  acts  of  hostility  were  begun,  troops  being  sent  into  Canton,  and  all 
the  opium  belonging  to  the  English  merchants  seized  and  destroyed.  War 
was  thereupon  declared ;  in  1841  the  Chinese  fleet  was  scattered,  Canton  was 
taken,  with  Amoy,  Ning-po,  Wu-Sung,  and  Shang-hai,  and  by  the  middle 
of  1842  China  was  sufficiently  humbled  to  agree  to  tiie  peace  of  Nanking,  by 
which  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Fuchow,  Ningpo,  and  Shang-hai  were,  with  that  of 
Canton,  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade,  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  being  ceded 
in  perpetuity  to  Britain.  Soon  the  British  trade  with  China  assumed  gigantic 
proportions.  A  second  war  broke  out,  after  the  seizure  of  a  vessel  from  Hong- 
Kong  by  the  Chinese.  In  1857  Canton  was  stormed  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  river  on  the  north  were  taken,  and  at 
Tientsin  a  new  treaty  was  concluded,  which  added  that  port  to  the  five  already 
opened,  besides  those  of  Kiung-chow  (in  Hainan  island),  Swatow,  Tevig-choiu) 
(in  Shan-tung),  New-chvxing  (in  Manchuria),  and  the  river  ports  of  Chin 
Kiang,  Kiu  Kiang,  and  Hankow,  on  the  Yangtse,  the  great  central  water- 
way of  China.  The  treaty  also  stipulated  that  British  diplomatic  agents 
should  have  residence  in  Peking;  that  the  Christian  religion  should  be  pro- 
tected ;  and  that  British  subjects  should  have  the  right  to  travel  in  all  parts  of 
the  interior  of  China, — conditions  which  were  ratified  at  Peking  itself,  which 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  British  and  French  troops  in  1860. 

26.  Among  the  events  in  the  internal  history  of  China  during  this  time, 
the  most  remarkable  was  the  rise  and  progress  and  final  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  followers  of  the  self-styled  "  Tai-ping-wang,"  or  "  Heavenly 
King,"  a  religio-political  fanatic,  who  believed  that  he  had  a  mission  to  uproot 
the  Tatar  dynasty  and  re-establish  native  rule.  His  insurrection  broke  out 
in  the  mountains  of  the  southern  province  of  Kwang-tung  in  1849,  his  fol- 
lowers at  once  making  themselves  distinct  by  allowing  their  hair  to  grow 
naturally  long,  and  not  confined  in  the  native  queue.  Quickly  gathering 
strength,  the  Taipings  overran  all  southern  China,  and  passing  down  the 
Yangtse,  they  captured  and  established  themselves  at  the  southern  capital  of 
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Naukiiig ;  afterwards  runrcliiug  iiortliwar.1,  tlicirnrmyraaclu'd  to  n'itliiii  80  milts 
of  Tiantain,  wbei'B  they  euGonntereil  the  Imperiai  forces  in  H  long  contest,  and 
aftar  ntaay  ijefeats,  were  obliged  to  figbt  their  way  south  again.  Till  1860, 
however,  tba  provinces  in  the  lower  baaia  of  the  Yadgt«e  rEmaiaed  in  their 
hands,  when  tiie  Impeiiol  forces,  with  the  lid  of  a  British  leader  ("  Chinese 
Gordon  ")  began  a  fina]  campaign  which  loet  them  every  important  position. 
It  was  not  till  1366  that  the  last  embera  of  this  great  iusumction  were 
trodden  out  iu  Kwang-si,  the  original  nest  of  it4  origin. 

27.  The  Mohammedan  Tatars  of  the  western  provinces  of  China  also  kept 
the  interior  country  in  ferment  [or  a  long  period,  and  eGtahlishcd  themselvos  as 
an  independent  power  in  the  sonth-westerQ  province  of  Yun-nan.  Their  rebel- 
lion spread  1^  inland  to  Kan»u  and  north-weatcm  Mongolia,  from  which 
regions  they  drove  the  Cldnsse  garrisons,  closing  for  several  years  all  the 
direct  rontos  of  communication  between  China  and 'Curkeatan.  In  Ynn-nanthe 
Mohammedans  were  in  power  from  18S4  till  1872,  when  the  obief  stronghold, 
the  city  of  Tali-yu,  again  fell  to  the  Chinese  troops ;  the  province  of  Kansu 
was  nut  again  mastered  till  167fl,  and  it  was  only  during  1877  that  the 
ChhieBe  again  gradually  recovered  the  territories  west  of  Mongolia. 

28.  In  connection  with  these  movementa  in  the  far  interior  of  China  and 
with  the  Russian  advances  in  Western  Turkestan,  there  remains  to  be  noticed 
the  rise  and  fall  of  e  very  remarkable  state  In  the  high  central  plateau  of  the 
eontinent  Until  1864,  Eastern  Tnrkeatau  had  farmed  part  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  the  Manchn  kings  having  conquered  it,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
the  descendants  of  Oeugbis  Khan.  In  that  year  the  Mohammedan  rebels  of 
Eansu  made  a  successful  incursion  in  this  region,  and  were  assisted  in  expel- 
ling tba  Chinese  troopa  by  Usbeg  soldiery  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Western  Turkestan  by  the  advaaoing  Russians.  The  leader  of  these  Uabega 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  powers,  named  Takab  Beg,  who,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Chinese,  on  being  joined  by  thousands  of  his  eonntrymen  from  the 
west,  instantly  seized  the  chief  power  iu  the  newly  coiiquered  country,  and, 
organisiug  a  strong  soldiery,  iu  turn  drove  out  the  Tuugsuis,  or  Eansu 
Hohonuneilana.  So  able  was  his  administration  tliat  in  a  few  years  Eastern 
Tnrkeatsji,  or  "  Jetyshahr,"  as  It  was  named  from  ita  seven  cities,  became  to 
all  appearance  such  a  well  onusolidated  state  as  to  merit  the  recogntUan  of 
BrltsJn.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with  India  was  concluded  in  1874,  and  by 
flrman  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  its  ruler  took  the  title  of  Amk  Yaknb  Ehan. 
The  Chineae,  however,  had  meanwhile  been  very  gradually  recovering  their 
loat  provinces  iu  Central  Asia ;  their  troops  appeared  on  the  border  of  Eosteru 
Turkestan,  and  again  attacked  the  usurpers.  During  the  lifetime  of  Yakub 
Eban  the  State  conljnued  to  resist  the  returning  tide  of  Chinese  power  ;  but 
bis  death  in  June  1877  wm  a  fatal  event  for  Jetyshahr,  whioh  had  been  only 
held  together  by  his  iron  will.  Dissensions  about  the  succesaioa  arose,  and 
gave  the  Chinese  opportunity  to  advacca  from  Manas  and  Unaachi  almoat 
without  resistance,  so  that  before  the  end  of  1377  the  capital  city  of  Kashgar 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  Eastern  Tm'kestan  was  again  incorporated 
with  the  Chinese  Empira 

29.  The  inlands  of  Japan,  soon  alter  their  discovery  by  Europeans  in  the  ■^ 
iourleonth  century,  had  been  freely  opened  to  the  foreigner ;  Portuguese  and 
later  Dutch  traders  had  established  Very  eilenaive  oommeteial  relations  there, 
■ad  the  Jesuit  missionaries  hail  extandeil  Christianity  very  widely.  An  edict 
for  their  complete  exclusion  hail,  however,  been  put  in  force  in  1638,  and 
&om  that  time  onward  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Japan  main- 
tained A  most  rigid  isolation,  no  Japanese  being  permitted  to  leave  his  own 
ahorea.  and  no  foreigner  allowed  to  land  on  them.  This  state  of  mattera  eon- 
liuued  till  18S3,  when  the  United  States  Government  succeeded  in  obtaining 
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a  permission  to  trade  at  two  ports,  under  restrictions.  The  isolation  thus 
broken,  a  more  satisfectory  treaty  was  concluded  in  1858,  by  which  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  trade  at  the  five  ports  of  Hakodate,  Kanagaioa  (the  port  of 
Yedo,  or  Tokio),  Nagasaki,  Niigata,  and  Jliogo  (the  port  of  Osaka).  Re- 
opened to  foreign  influence,  changes  of  almost  startling  rapidity  have  been 
adopted  in  the  country :  the  whole  political  constitution  of  the  empire  has 
been  re-modelled  ;  religious  reforms  have  been  adopted ;  everything  is  being 
rapidly  Europeanised ;  railways,  telegraphs,  colleges,  have  been  set  up,  and 
the  successful  Chino-Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese  wars  of  1894-95  and 
1904-05  have  enabled  Japan  to  take  rank  with  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world. 

30.  We  have  already  noticed  how  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  French  secured  an  interest  in  the  kingdom  of  Annam  or  Cochin  China. 
Their  first  interference,  owing  to  complications  at  home,  had  not  been  rewarded 
by  an  accession  of  territory,  but  the  desire  for  such  a  convenient  resting-place 
in  the  East  Indian  seas  had  remained,  and  a  claim  to  it  was  set  up  again  in 
1860.  Landing  a  force  at  the  delta  of  the  Mekong  river  in  that  year,  the  French 
captured  the  city  of  Saigon,  and  forced  a  treaty  by  which  three  provinces 
were  ceded  to  them  in  1867  ;  the  remainder  of  Lower  Cochin  China  voluntarily 
submitted  to  them.  Since  that  time  the  French  have  made  great  efforts  to 
extend  and  consolidate  their  Asiatic  possessions.  Cambodia  has  been  placed 
under  French  protection,  whilst  Annam,  after  the  occupation  of  Hue,  in  1883, 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  France,  and  surrendered  Tongking,  the  con- 
quest of  which  province  involved  France  in  a  war  with  China. 

31.  The  very  interesting  countries  of  Siam  and  Cambodia  have  played  no 
important  part  in  the  world  beyond  their  limits,  and  we  may  pass  over  them 
to  Burma.  This  empire,  which  began  to  rise  to  power  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
attained  its  greatest  expansion  about  the  year  1822,  when  it  extended  from 
Bengal  on  the  north-west  to  Cambodia  in  the  south-east,  including  all  the 
territory  between  Assam  and  the  island  of  Junk  Seylon  or  Salanga,  off  the 
coast  of  the  central  Malay  peninsula. 

The  East  India  Company  had  obtained  a  settlement,  and  some  other  advan- 
tages, in  Burma  in  1737  ;  but  at  the  period  of  greatest  power,  aggressions  on 
the  part  of  the  Burmese,  and  insolence  to  the  British  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Ava,  gave  cause  for  a  first  war,  which  terminated  in  the  cession  to  Britain 
of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Tenasserim  and  Aracan.  A  second  war  in  1852 
deprived  the  empire  of  its  remaining  seaboard,  the  provinces  of  Pegu  and 
Martaban  being  retained  at  its  conclusion  ;  these,  with  the  two  previously  ceded 
areas,  were  formed  into  the  territory  of  British  Burma.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
Burmese  war,  the  northern  province  of  Assam,  in  the  .basin  of  the  Brahmaputra 
river,  was  also  ceded  to  the  British,  and  was  for  a  time  transferred  by  them  to 
a  native  Raja  whom  the  Burmese  had  formerly  expelled  ;  but  its  mis-govern- 
ment led  to  its  being  brought  finally  under  British  administration  in  1838. 
Thus  we  again  approach  India. 

32.  In  touching  upon  the  events,  of  conquest  or  of  annexation,  by  which  the 
Indian  peninsula  has  been  brought  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  British  crown, 
it  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  do  more  than  recall  a  few  of  their  many 
prominent  points.  We  left  India  in  the  last  chapter,  when  Marquis  Wellesley 
had  brought  Mysore  under  British  influence.  His  great  victory  over  the 
Mahrattas  under  Scindia  at  Assay e,  in  1803,  gave  the  British  arms  still  higher 
fame  in  Central  India.  The  same  year  saw  the  conquest  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of 
the  Mogul  Emperors  of  North  India,  by  General  Lake,  and  a  very  considerable 
extension  of  the  dominions  of  the  Company  in  that  direction.  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  conquest  of  Sind  against  fearful  odds  in  1843,  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  military  feats  in  the  history  of  India ;  immediately  after  followed 
the  Sikh  wars,  1845-46,  and  1848-49,  which  gave  Britain  the  gover^me^t  of 
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the  Panjali.  lu  185S  the  Cotiipauy  vaa  oLliged,  in  the  interests  uf  its  mis- 
govemad  iiihiibitauta,  to  aiiiie;c  tl^e  proviscG  of  Oude.  In  16fi7  (liiiuouteiit  m 
the  DBtiVB  army,  fostered  by  a  Mohammedan  conspiracy,  broke  forth  in  the 
Sepoy  rebeilion ;  the  march  of  the  mutineers  to  Delhi,  the  massacre  of  Cawn- 
pore,  and  the  siege  and  then  the  rsUef  ai  Luchnow  by  the  heroic  Havelock 
followed.  In  185S  no  position  of  importance  had  been  loft  to  the  mntineeis, 
but  snch  a  calamity  showed  the  necessity  for  concentrating  the  supreme  po«et 
in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  govemment ;  and,  in  spite  of  etrennous  rssistance, 
the  EoEt  ludia  Company  was  obliged  to  cede  its  powers  to  the  ciown  in 
August  183S.  The  system  of  government  of  the  country  was  in  some  degree 
altered;  natives  of  the  higher  classes  wera  admitted  Id  a  share  iu  ths  councils, 
and  the  proportion  of  native  to  European  troops  wss  much  lessened.  The 
Govenior-General,  foraierly  the  servaat  of  the  East  India  Company,  hecame 
"Viceroy  and  Governor- General."  In  IS7B  the  Queen  of  England  assumed 
the  title  of  "  Empress  of  India. " 

33.  The  Portuguese  settlers  of  the  sixteenth  ceutucy  in  the  great  island  of 
Ceylon  vera  driven  from  that  island,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  after  a  contest 
of  twenty  years,  by  the  Dutch  in  the  middle  of  the  sBvent^enth  century. 
Before  the  beginning  of  tlie  nineteenth,  the  Hollanders  in  turn  gave  place  to 
the  British.  During  the  great  European  war  which  encceedeit  the  French 
Revolulioa,  immediately  alter  the  Bataviiin  Republic  had  heen  set  up  under 
the  protection  of  Fi-ance,  a  British  eipeiiition  under  Colonel  James  Stuart 
landed  at  Trincamali  and  captured  Colombo,  wheu  all  the  Dulch  settlaments 
on  Vba  island  were  ceded,  though  it  was  not  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1S02 
that  Ceylon  was  formally  annexed  to  the  British  Empire. 

A  war  with  the  Eandyan  king  in  181S  gave  ths  British  direct  rule  over 
the  central  territories  of  the  island,  since  which  time  its  material  prosperity 
has  modq  rapid  strides. 

A  very  imporiant  station,  that  of  the  island  of  SbitjaporBf  on  the  highway 
of  commerce,  in  the  straits  which  lead  from  the  China  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  was  acquired  by  purchase  from  tlic  Malay  Sultan  in  1SI9. 

31.  Suriog  the  brief  existeuce  of  the  Batavinn  Bepuhlic,  and  Napoleon's 
snhse^nent  Incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  with  France,  all  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  possessions,  besides  Ceylon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British — Malacca, 
Sumatra,  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  in  1795-96  ;  Java  in  1810.  All  were, 
however,  restored  to  the  Dutcn  after  ths  Congress  of  Vienna,  eioept  Malacca. 

Labuan,  important  from  its  coal-beds,  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Sultan 
of  Bruoei  in  1S46.  Brunei  itself  accepted  the  British  protectorate  in  1888, 
and  in  190B  the  Sultan  hecame  a  British  pensioner  ;  since  1811  the  Sarawak 
district  bad  been  administered  bySir  Jamua  ("Rnja")  Brooke,  and  the 
protectorate  was  eirtendeii  in  1883  to  the  territory  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company  (chartered  hi  1882). 

35.  Afghanistan  Qrst  appcan  as  an  independent  state  after  the  death  of 
Nadir  Shah  [p.  69).  While  the  soldiers  of  the  East  India  Company  were 
crtending  their  conquests  in  Northern  India  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  lost 
ceutary,  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  Dost  Mohammed,  was  at  war  with  the 
Fenians  on  his  neatem  border,  and  with  the  ruler  of  the  Poqjah  on  the  east. 
Tho  Panjah  was  at  this  time  in  friendly  relations  with  the  British  In  the 
Norih-West  Provinces ;  and  when  hostilities  broke  oat  in  1838  between  the 
British  and  Afghanistan  (the  ohject  of  the  former  being  to  place  a  more 
friendly  ruler  on  the  Afghan  thione),  the  Panjah  joined,  though  not  heartily, 
in  the  enterprise.  A  British  eipedition  entering  Afghanistan  by  the  Bolun 
Pass  captured  Kandahar  and  the  fortress  of  Okasiii,  ami  by  occupying  Kabul 
seemed  to  have  completed  the  conquest  of  the  country.  But  when  the  winter 
of  1811-2  come  on,  and  assistance  from   India  was  impossible,  the  Afghans 
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a  permission  to  trade  at  two  ports,  under  restrictions.  The  isolation  thus 
brokeu,  a  more  satisfactory  treaty  was  concluded  in  1858,  by  which  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  trade  at  the  live  ports  of  Hakodate^  Kanobgawa  (the  port  of 
Yedo,  or  Tokio),  NagcLsahi^  Niigata,  and  Hiogo  (the  port  of  Osaka).  Re- 
opened to  foreign  influence,  changes  of  almost  startling  rapidity  have  been 
adopted  in  the  country :  the  whole  political  constitution  of  the  empire  has 
been  re-modelled  ;  religious  reforms  have  been  adopted  ;  everything  is  being 
rapidly  Europeanised ;  railways,  telegraphs,  colleges,  have  been  set  up,  and 
the  successful  Chino- Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese  wars  of  1894-95  and 
1904-05  have  enabled  Japan  to  take  rank  with  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world. 

30.  We  have  already  noticed  how  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  French  secured  an  interest  in  the  kingdom  of  Annam  or  Cochin  China. 
Tlieir  first  interference,  owing  to  complications  at  home,  had  not  been  rewarded 
by  an  accession  of  territory,  but  the  desire  for  such  a  convenient  resting-place 
in  the  East  Indian  seas  had  remained,  and  a  claim  to  it  was  set  up  again  in 
1 860.  Landing  a  force  at  the  delta  of  the  Mekong  river  in  that  year,  the  French 
captured  tlie  city  of  Saigon^  and  forced  a  treaty  by  which  three  provinces 
were  ceded  to  them  in  1867  ;  the  remainder  of  Lower  Cochin  China  voluntarily 
submitted  to  them.  Since  that  time  the  French  have  made  great  efforts  to 
extend  and  consolidate  their  Asiatic  possessions.  Cambodia  has  been  placed 
under  Frencli  protection,  whilst  Annam,  after  the  occupation  of  Hue,  in  1883, 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  France,  and  surrendered  Tongking,  the  con- 
quest of  which  province  involved  France  in  a  war  with  China. 

31.  The  very  interesting  countries  of  Siam  and  Cambodia  have  played  no 
important  part  in  the  world  beyond  their  limits,  and  we  may  pass  over  them 
to  Burma.  This  empire,  which  began  to  rise  to  power  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
attained  its  greatest  expansion  about  the  year  1822,  when  it  extended  from 
Bengal  on  the  north-west  to  Cambodia  in  the  south-east,  including  all  the 
territory  between  Assam  and  the  island  of  Junk  Seylon  or  Salanga,  off  the 
coast  of  the  central  Malay  peninsula. 

The  Ea»t  India  Company  had  obtained  a  settlement,  and  some  other  advan- 
tages, in  Burma  in  1737  ;  but  at  the  period  of  greatest  power,  aggressions  on 
the  part  of  the  Burmese,  and  insolence  to  the  British  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Ava,  gave  cause  for  a  first  war,  which  terminated  in  the  cession  to  Britain 
of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Tenasserim  and  Aracan.  A  second  war  in  1852 
deprived  the  empire  of  its  remaining  seaboard,  the  provinces  of  Pegu  and 
Martaban  being  retained  at  its  conclusion  ;  these,  with  the  two  previously  ceded 
areas,  were  formed  into  the  territory  of  British  Burma.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
Burmese  war,  the  northern  province  of  Assam,  in  the.basin  of  the  Brahmaputra 
river,  was  also  ceded  to  the  British,  and  was  for  a  time  transferred  by  them  to 
a  native  Raja  whom  the  Burmese  had  formerly  expelled  ;  but  its  mis-govern- 
ment led  to  its  being  brought  finally  under  British  administration  in  1838. 
Thus  we  again  approach  India. 

32.  In  touching  upon  the  events,  of  conquest  or  of  annexation,  by  which  the 
Indian  peninsula  has  been  brought  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  British  crown, 
it  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  do  more  than  recall  a  few  of  their  many 
prominent  points.  We  left  India  in  the  last  chapter,  when  Marquis  Wellesley 
had  brought  Mysore  under  British  influence.  His  great  victory  over  the 
Mahrattas  under  Scindia  at  Assaye^  in  1803,  gave  the  British  arms  still  higher 
fame  in  Central  India.  The  same  year  saw  the  conquest  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of 
tlie  Mogul  Emperors  of  North  India,  by  General  Lake,  and  a  very  considerable 
extension  of  the  dominions  of  the  Company  in  that  direction.  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  conquest  of  Sind  against  fearful  odds  in  1843,  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  military  feats  in  the  history  of  India ;  immediately  after  followed 
the  Sikh  wars,  1845-46,  and  1848-49,  which  gave  Britain  the  gover^me^t  of 
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CorqnEat  of  Consfantinopla  ia  H53  [  i^  liiliatitants  gronneil  iitukr  t1ie 
tymiLiioui  and  bnitol  yoka,  till  in  1830  they  were  proYDked  to  rebel  neaiiist 
t)ie  Tatkiiih  rale,  nnd,  with  the  countenance  and  aid  of  tfae  Cliristian  powers  of 
BritBin,  France,  and  Rusalai  in  the  struggle,  gained  the  establishment  of  GreecB 
as  BD  independent  kingdom  in  1EI29,  a  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  being 
nltimately  chosen  king  of  the  new  stnte. 

42.  Abont  this  time  two  large  regions  of  the  northern  aide  of  EnropeiLn 
Tnrkey,  though  not  octualljr  separated  tram  the  empire,  liecame  to  some 
extent  distinct  from  it  in  their  govemnient.  These  irere  the  principalities 
of  Moldavia  and  Walai'hia,  in  wliich  a  number  of  the  nobles  were  of 
Greek  descent,  and  who,  eiinultaneonsly  with  the  Greeks,  made  an  effort 
to  free  themselves  Hllogather  from  Turkish  rule.  In  this  they  were  not 
successful,  hut  the  influence  of  Russia  gained  them  certain  privileges,  and 
in  1861  they  were  formed  into  the  tributary  State  of  Romania,  which 
afterwards  (1868)  obtained  a  representative  government.  The  complete  in- 
dependence of  Romania  was  recogniaad,  as  we  have  aeun,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1878. 

43.  Servin,  the  country  lying  on  the  Bouthcm  side  of  the  Daiinhe  to  the 
west  of  Romania,  was  uniformly  the  scene  of  the  flercu  wars  between  the  Turks 
Bad  Hungarians,  and  passed  once  or  twice  alternately  into  the  hands  of  Austria 
and  the  Porte,  finally  falling  to  the  latter.  After  sixty  years  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive government  the  Servians  revolted  in  1901,  nndby  the  aid  of  Russians  gained 
their  independence  for  a  time.  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia,  however,  with- 
draw that  sopport,  and  till  1815  the  country  again  fell  under  Turkey's  tjran- 
notLS  rule.  Id  that  year  a  war  for  independence  recommenced,  and  in  1829 
Uie  Turks  were  compelled  to  grant  a  virtnal  independence  to  Servia.  Rnssia 
has  also  aided  the  mountaineers  of  Montenegro  in  maintaiiiing  their  independ- 
ence of  the  Turks.  The  independence  and  acceseioDs  of  territory  obtained  by 
Oiese  two  Lttle  Slates  through  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  1878  have  been  already 
referred  to. 

44.  As  if  in  compensati  f  tl  1  sse  1  terr  t  ry  sostained  in  Europe 
during  the  last  century,  ad  ts  rth  ru  bo  1  Asia,  the  limits  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  so  th  western  A  and  Af  ca  have  npread  out 
enormously.  We  have  air  dy  ti  d  tli  t  th  Turks,  ided  by  the  British, 
quickly  regained  their  hold  1  Egvpt.  O  f  th  T  1  ish  oiBcera  who  was 
sent  to  Egypt  to  co-operate  vith  th  B  t  h  against  tl  French  invaders  was 
Mebemet  Ali,  whose  miiita  j  q  al  t  th  d  played  themselves  to  sach 
advantage  that  he  was  rais  d  li  t  t  th  mm  d  f  the  Turkish  troops  in 
Egypt,  and  then  to  the  position  of  viceroy  of  the  country.  Mebemet  was  soon 
involved  in  B  struggle  with  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  by  this  time  gained  sacli 
power  in  Egypt  that  the  Viceroy  of  the  Snltan  was  merely  their  nominal 
mier.  In  the  end  many  of  them  were  cruelly  massacred  at  Cairo,  and 
the  rest,  fleeing  up  the  Nile  to  Nubia,  were  pursued  thither  by  Mehemet 
and  utterly  exterminated.  His  sou  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  engaged  during  this 
time  in  an  expedition  against  the  new  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Wahabis,  who 
had  spread  ont  Ihim  the  Nejd  in  central  Arabia,  and  had  closed  the  pilgrim 
caravan  route  through  Eejaz  to  Mecca,  to  the  Turks  and  Feraians.  This 
BUCcasstul  undertaking  eitonded  the  authority  of  the  Porto  throngh  Egypt  over 
a  large  part  of  Arabia.  Along  the  Nile  valley  Melieraet  Ali  next  added 
Kordofan  (1821)  by  conquest  to  his  dominion,  and  opened  np  a  great  traffic 
In  slaves  from  the  Sudan  to  Egypt. 

Thus  his  position  became  one  of  great  power  and  wealth,  and  his  ambition 
rose  in  proportion.  Daring  the  war  of  Greek  indepeudence  bis  fleet  was 
destroyed  off  Ifawirino  by  the  combined  British,  French,  and  Knssian  navy, 
ind  this  checked  his  progress  for  a  few  ytiora.    The  govemmact  of  the  island 
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of  Candia  was  given  to  him  by  the  Porte  in  1S30,  but,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  sent  Ilirahim  Pasha  on  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  in  1830,  the 
success  of  which  brought  the  Turkish  home  government  to  the  brink  of  rain. 
The  European  powers  interfering.  Syria  was  restored  to  the  Porte,  but  the 
Pashalic  of  Egypt  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mehemet  AIL 

45.  During  the  occupation  of  Eg}^)!  by  Napoleon's  troops  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  re-opening  the  ancient  canal  which  united  the 
Nile  delta  with  the  Red  Sea  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  careftd  survey 
of  the  isthmus  of  Suez  was  then  made.  From  that  time  onwards  plans  were 
continually  agitated  by  French  engineers  for  the  construction  of  a  diip  canal, 
whicli  should  open  a  short  water-route  to  the  Indies,  and  in  1856  the  con- 
cession for  such  a  work  was  granted  to  M.  de  Lesseps.  The  result  was  the 
completion  (in  1869)  of  the  greatest  engineering  enterprise  of  modem  times — 
the  ship  canal  which  unites  Port  Said  on  the  Mediterranean  with  Suez  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea,  100  miles  in  length. 

Such  an  increase  of  prestige  had  been  gained  by  Egypf^  through  this  and 
other  important  works  of  advancement,  that  in  1866,  by  imperial  firman,  the 
title  of  Khedive,  or  * '  King  "  of  Egj'pt,  was  granted  to  the  late  ruler  (the  fifth 
of  the  line  of  Mehemet  Ali),  with  powers  which  made  him  practically  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  yielding  homage  only  to  the  Porte.  The  ambition  of  Ismail 
Pasha  enormously  increased  the  extension  of  the  Egyptian  territory.  Dar-Fnr, 
to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  was  incorporated  ;  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  later  General 
Gorrlon,  conquered  the  whole  Nile  basin  up  to  near  the  margin  of  the  great  lakes ; 
and  Harar,  with  Berbera,  and  other  places,  were  acquired  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

46.  These  conquests,  no  less  than  a  wasteful  expenditure  in  other  direc- 
tions, brought  £g>'p^  ^  ^^^  brink  of  national  bankruptcy.  The  Christian 
powers  |>ersuarled  the  Sultan  to  depose  Ismail  Pasha,  and  to  appoint  his  son 
Khedive  in  his  stead.  This  was  in  1879,  but  already  in  1881  the  tribes  in  the 
Sudan,  headed  by  a  Mahdi  or  prophet,  rose  upon  their  Egypto-Turkish  gover- 
nors, whilst  in  Egj-pt  itself  Arabi  headed  a  revolution,  with  the  object  of 
placing  the  government  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  natives  of  I^gypt. 
It  was  then  that  England  interfered.  Alexandria  was  bombarded  on  July  12, 
1882,  and  Arabi's  forces  crushed  in  the  battle  of  Tel  el  Kebir  on  September 
13.  Eg}'pt  was  advised  to  abandon  the  Sudan,  but  only  consented  to  this 
sacrifice  after  the  Mahdi  had  annihilated  Hicks  Pasha's  army,  at  Eashgil,  on 
November  3,  1883.  Soon  afterwards  General  Gordon,  failing  to  stem  the 
revolt,  died  at  his  post  (1885).  The  Mahdi  was  succeeded  in  1885  by  the 
Khalifa  Abdallah,  who  was  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman  in  1898, 
when  the  Sudan  was  restored  to  Egypt  and  constituted  the  present  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Condominium. 

47.  Beyond  Egypt  on  the  Mediten-anean  coast-land,  Tripoli,  with  the 
territories  of  Barka  and  Fezzan,  remains  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
but  Tunis,  still  farther  west,  has  virtually  become  a  dependency  of  France. 

48.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Turkish 
power  in  Arabia  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance,  the  struggle  of  the 
Egyptians  w^ith  the  strong  nation  of  the  Wahabis  having  been  abandoned  about 
1849.  After  the  opening  of  the  great  highway,  however,  it  became  important 
that  these  regions  should  be  under  settled  government,  and  accordingly, 
through  the  influence  of  France  and  Britain,  active  means  were  taken  by  the 
Turkish  Government  for  their  recovery  in  1871.  Between  that  year  and 
1873,  the  whole  of  the  coast-land  of  the  Red  Sea  was  recovered  and  formed 
into  the  two  goverments  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen.  The  Tnrks  have  also 
wrested  the  coast-land  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the  Wahabis,  extending  their 
rule  from  the  Euphrates  delta  to  the  island  of  Bahrein,  and  forming  this 
seaboard  into  the  government  of  "El  Hasa."     Thus,  the  Wahabi  kingdom 
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of  Ihe  Nejd  has  been  ngoEn  restrictGci  to  tho  central  reginn  of  the  Arnbion 
peninBnla,  aad  tha  TurluBh  bDrderB  hara  been  sitBaded  to  niael  thosB  of  ths 
independent  state  of  Omaii,  or  Muscat,  in  the  soath-esatem  comer  of  Arahia. 

49,  Afiueai,  us  we  hara  noticed  in  a  former  clmpter  (page  49),  'nia  one 
u(  tha  rarlieit  conquests  of  the  Portuguese,  under  Albuquerque,  after  their 
advance  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  tlie  Indian  Seas.  It  remained  In 
thetr  hands  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  till  it  was  recovered  by  the  Arabs. 
When  the  Portugue^  were  finally  expelled  (about  1735)  &om  the  northern 
parts  of  Hie  East  Africau  coast,  the  Imam  of  Muscat  also  took  ponBeaaiou  of 
their  former  settlements  abont  Zanzibar.  The  greatest  eitansiou  of  naUve 
power  in  this  state  was  obtidneil  dnriiig  the  reign  of  Said  Seid,  who 
reigned  in  Muscat  from  1803  till  18G6,  e^ctending  the  Sultanate  of  Oman  not 
only  over  the  south-eastern  portions  of  Atabio,  and  ou  the  Zanzibar  coast  cf 
AfriEa,  but  to  the  opposite  shares  of  the  GnlA  to  liunder  Alibaa  and  Linga  on 
the  Persian  coast,  and  the  island  of  Ormwi  between.  On  the  death  of  this 
ruler  his  doniiuioii  was  divided  between  his  sons,  the  one  becoming  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  tho  other  retaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  which 
have  ilwinilled  in  extent.  The  posaeEslone  on  the  Persian  const  were  restored 
to  Persia  in  ISdT,  while  tho  incursions  of  the  Bedouins  from  the  desert,  and 
of  the  Wahabis  from  the  Kejd,  have  again  reduced  the  sultanate  of  Muscat 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  capital. 

I>D.  Before  passing  auross  to  Africa,  we  must  notice  tho  British  statiou  of 
Alien,  on  the  south-west  Arabian  coast,  ou  the  route  to  India.  Though 
nircecdingly  important  from  its  position  at  the  entrauca  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  having  on  this  account  been  an  ancient  mart  of  Asiatic  commerce,  lo 
which  even  the  Chinese  were  wont  to  come,  this  "Eye  of  Yemen"  is  a  hot 
barren  volcanic  crater  that  would  never  have  attracted  atteutioa  or  invited 
residence  but  for  its  geographical  position.  Its  situation,  however,  made  it  a 
very  desirable  vantage  point.  Not  long  after  it  began  to  be  thus  coveted,  in 
1838,  a  British  vessel  was  shipwrecked  off  its  coasts,  and  the  crew  being  ill- 
treated  and  plundered,  restitution  was  forced  from  the  native  Arabian  sidtan, 
and  terms  of  cession  of  his  territory  to  Britain  were  agreed  npon.  Bepenting 
of  his  transaction,  the  chief  would  have  withdrawn  his  consent,  but  was 
held  to  the  barg^  by  foreo  of  arms  ;  since  1839  Aden  bos  become  a  strong 
British  fortress,  and  has  gathered  a  population  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth. 

61.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  iu  Africa,  rises  the  wedge-like  plateau 
of  Abyssinia,  the  top  of  which,  somewhat  more  extensive  iu  area  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  Is  occupied  by  the  mixed  peoples — primitive  Ethiopians, 
Arabs,  Jews,  Dallas,  and  trne  Negroes — whose  name,  Abyssininns,  from  the 
Arabic  habeth  —  "  confusion,"  refers  to  thia  variety  of  oi^iu.  The  name  is  not 
less  applieablo  ia  the  political  couditiDn  of  the  country,  for  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  continna!  stru^les  for  maslcry,  warfare  within  and  without.  Christi- 
anity appears  to  have  gained  ground  here  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and 
two  centuries  later  the  Abyasinians  were  powerful  enough  to  invade  Arabia 
and  conquer  Yemen.  The  Mohammedan  tide  of  conquest  took  the  coast-land 
of  the  Eed  Sea  from  Abyssinia.  The  Portuguese,  arriving  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  for  a  time  raised  the  kingdom  to  importance,  but  its  later  history  is 
of  continual  changes ;  one  or  other  of  the  chieftains  of  its  clans  gaining,  it 
may  be,  lie  sovereignty  over  the  whole  plateau,  only  to  lose  it  again  by  fresh 
revolutions.  This  eoudition  of  affairs  was  well  illustrated  in  the  events  which 
made  the  British  Abyssinian  expeditioti  of  1668  a  necessity.  The  chief 
Theodore  having  raised  himself  by  conquest  from  tho  condition  of  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  robbers  to  be  for  a  brief  period  "King  of  kings  of  Ethiopia,"  and 
failing  to  be  immediately  recognised  as  a  rightful  sovereign  by  European 
powers,  imprisoned  and  held  captive  the  few  British  subjects  and  foreign 
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missionaries  who  happened  to  be  in  the  country.  All  peaceable  efforts  for 
their  release  having  failed,  a  British  force  landed  at  Annesley  Bay,  near 
Mdssovxif  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  passed  in  an  arduous  march  along  the  high 
eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  towards  the  fortress  of  Magdcda,  whither 
Theodore  had  retreated.  He  now  surrendered  his  prisoners  ;  but  his  personal 
surrender  was  required.  Magdala  was  stormed,  and  Theodore  fell  by  his  o\vn 
hand  (1868). 

52.  Since  then  Abyssinia  has  again  been  the  scene  of  contests  between 
rivals  for  supreme  power  ;  but  in  the  end  King  John,  of  Tigre,  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  kings.  After  his  death  (1889)  Menelik,  King  of  Shoa,  acquired 
the  overlordship  and  removed  the  imperial  capital  to  Addis  Abeba  in  the 
extreme  south.  He  has  extended  his  sway  over  Gallaland  and  a  great  part 
of  Somaliland,  and  maintained  his  Independence  against  the  claims  to  a 
protectorate  made  by  the  Italians,  who  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at 
the  battle  of  Adowa  in  1896.  They  have,  however,  retained  their  colony  of 
Eritrea^  with  its  capital  Massowa,  and  a  large  section  of  Somaliland.  The  rest 
of  Somaliland  has  been  occupied  by  the  English  along  the  north  coast  (Zeila, 
Bulbar,  Berbera),  and  by  the  French  in  the  north-west  (Obok,  Tajura  Bay, 
Jibutil). 

63.  The  Suaheli,  or  Zanzibar  coast,  farther  south,  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  hands  of  Arabs  from  Oman,  though  the  power  of  the  Sultan  is 
now  virtually  confined  to  the  two  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  his  territory 
on  the  mainland  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  Germans. 
The  Sultan,  however,  is  still  the  tutelar  sovereign  of  the  British  East  Africa 
Protectorate  up  to  ten  miles  inland.  But  since  1890,  when  he  accepted  the 
British  protectorate,  he  has  become  little  more  than  a  British  pensioner  with 
a  privy  purse  limited  to  about  £25,000.  Facing  Zanzibar  lies  Qermjan  East 
Africa^  which  was  occupied  in  1884  and  now  extends  inland  to  Lakes  Nyassa, 
Tanganyika,  and  Victoria,  with  area  384,000  square  miles,  coast-line  620  miles, 
and  population  (1906)  6,700,000.  Southwards  follows  Portuguese  East 
Africa^  between  Cape  Delgado  and  Delagoa  Bay,  with  three  districts  (Mozam- 
bique, Zambezia,  and  Lourenzo  Marquez),  with  area  294,000  square  miles,  and 
population  (1906)  3,120,000. 

54.  Still  farther  on  we  come  upon  the  regions  of  South  Africa  which  have 
passed  under  British  rule — the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  dependencies.  The 
British  gained  final  possession  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  1806,  after  the  fleet  had 
been  sent  out  to  aid  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  recovering  the  possession  for  the 
Dutch  from  the  settlers,  who,  influenced  by  the  revolutionary  ideas  then 
spreading  in  Europe,  had  rebelled  against  the  mother  country,  and  after  the 
Batavian  Reiniblic  had  come  under  Napoleon's  power.  At  this  time  the 
territory  did  not  exceed  a  third  of  its  present  area ;  for  the  colonists  had  not 
spread  beyond  the  Hottentot  country,  nor  as  far  as  the  Fish  River  in  the 
east,  nor  beyond  the  Great  Karroo,  the  central  mountain  range.  The  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1815  gave  Britain  formal  possession.  Before  this  the  "Boers," 
or  peasant  farmers  of  the  colony,  extending  eastward,  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  warlike  Kafir  tribes  beyond  the  Fish  River,  and  had  fought  the  great 
Kafir  war  of  1811.  The  Kafirs  invaded  the  territory  west  of  the  Fish  River 
in  1818 ;  but  they  were  unable  to  stand  against  the  guns  with  which  the 
colonists  were  armed  ;  this  second  war  terminated  in  the  annexation  of  a 
large  slice  of  their  territory.  A  third  Kafir  invasion,  in)  1830,  had  the  same 
result,  the  invaders  being  driven  back,  and  more  of  their  territory — this  time 
as  far  as  the  Kei  River — being  added  to  the  colony.  The  emancipation  of 
slaves  throughout  all  the  British  dominions  in  1833  had  the  effect,  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  of  increasing  the  already  existing  dissatisfaction  of  the  Dutch 
Boers  with  British  rule,  to  such  an  extent  that  many  thousands  of  them  left 
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tlic  Capo  Colony,  marcliiiig  wiLti  all  Uieir  liolongiiigs  northwaj-d  across  tlie 
OrBuge  Kivcr  and  the  Drakeiiberg  roountaiins  ;  one  section  of  tbem  founding 
whsit  ia  now  the  colony  of  Natal,  another  the  Orange  State,  and  a  tUrd 
settling  in  the  Transvnal ;  vMIe  a  body  of  tlie  Griquaa  or  "  Baatarda, "  a 
race  epmng  from  the  intflrconrse  of  ths  Soers  with  their  Hottentot  slaves, 
Battled  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  o(  the  conflnenm  of  the  Orange  auil 
Vaal  riveiB.  A  fourth  great  Kafir  war,  in  181G,  terminated  aa  before  in  the 
farther  eitenaion  of  the  colonial  limits,  which  were  now  dsclaied  to  bs  the 
Orange  River  on  the  north,  and  "Brilish  Kafraria,"  the  apace  between  the 
Kei  and  Eeiskama  Kiver  on  the  east,  occupied  at  flrst  by  the  KaOr  tribes  who 
had  been  diapoaHesaed  of  their  lands  to  the  westward  by  the  colcniata.  Still 
a  fifth  Kafir  war  broliB  out  in  1S57.  and  a  sixth  in  IgfiS,  after  which  British 
Kafraria  was  flnnily  incorporated  with  the  colony.  In  1888  the  Basntos,  or 
mount^n  Bocliuaiias,  who  occupy  the  hiil  country  at  the  head  of  the  Orange 
Biver,  were  proclaimed  British  subjects.  A  grand  discovery  of  the  presence 
of  diamonds  was  mode  In  the  country  near  the  .junction  of  the  Vaal  and 
Orange  rivers  in  1867,  the  country  to  which  the  Griqnas  had  emigrated  in 
1833,  and  thither  rushed  thoueauds  from  all  parts  of  the  vrorld.  In  1871 
this  diamondiferODH  district  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  as  Oriqualand  Weat. 
Since  then  South  Bechnauoland  has  been  incorporated  with  Cape  Colony, 
and  a  protectorate  proclaimed  orer  North  Beehnanalaud  up  to  the  Zaniljebi. 
At  the  same  time  tlie  vast  region  hetween  the  Limpopo  and  Lake  Tmigauyika 
has  heen  organlaed  partly  under  the  Chartered  South  Africa  Company  (South, 
North-west,  and  North-east  Rhodesia],  partly  aa  a  protectorate  (Barotseland), 
and  partly  as  a  separate  colony  (British  Bast  Central  Africa,  i,e.  the  Briluh 
Ifyaisaland  Pnledorale,  as  renamed  in  ISOi ). 

55.  Since  1870  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony  have  been  e>panded  eastwards 
by  the  peaceful  submission  of  a  number  oF  the  chiefs  and  t^ilws  of  formerly 
independent  Kafraria  to  British  rule.  What  may  be  called  a  seventh  Eafii 
war,  in  1877,  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  further  territories  with  the 
colony,  and  since  then  the  rest  of  the  coast  as  tar  aa  Natal  has  been  pro- 
claimed Brilish  territory. 

GB.  Nstal  was  first  brought  under  European  influence  by  the  migrating 
BoeiB  from  the  Cape  Colony  in  1S3S  ;  hnt  they  had  scarcely  entered  it  when 
Uieir  miun  body  was  set  upon  and  masBacred  by  the  Znlu  Kafirs  at  a  place 
which  bears  the  signitlcant  name  of  Weenen  {"weeping")  to  tliis  day.  A 
war  of  retaliation  began,  and  led  to  the  interference  of  the  Srilieh  Oovemor 
of  Cape  Colony  ;  after  a  brave  stni^le  the  Boors  were  overcome,  the  country 
being  proclaimed  British  In  184S,  and  in  1866  erected  into  a  special  colony. 

67.  The  Orange  State,  in  the  interior,  immediately  north  of  the  Orange 
river,  was  also  settled  by  the  Boers  from  the  Cape,  and  fell  to  the  British  at 
the  same  time  as  Natal,  when  it  became  known  aa  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty. 
But  in  1854  it  recovered  its  independence,  and  continued  to  enjoy  iHiU  antoooniy 
as  the  Orange  Free  Stale  till  1900,  when  it  was  re-occupied  by  the  English  oa 
the  Orange  River  Colony,  in  consequence  of  its  participation  in  the  Boer 
invasion  of  British  territory  in  1809.  In  1307  representative  government 
was  restored  tinder  the  Britlah  Crown. 

58.  The  new  republic  founded  in  the  Transvnal  by  the  Boer  trokkera 
abont  1333  continued  to  prosper  till  about  ]87fl,  when  conflicts  took  place 
with  the  Zuln  Kafirs  ou  its  eastern  limits,  especially  in  the  district  of  Lydeu- 
btii^,  where  rich  goldlielda  had  been  discovered  ;  the  Boera  were  defeated  by 
the  now  well-armed  Kafirs,  and  disorders  in  the  Bnancial  government  of  the 
State  brought  it  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  anarchy  and  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

At  this  crisis,  and  to  avert  the  impending  invaaion  of  the  State  by  the 
powBTful  KaQr  chiefs  ou  its  eastern  borders,  the  British  intervened ;  and  in 
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1877  the  Transvaal  was  annexed.  Bat  the  Boers  again  rose,  and  in  1881  the 
*'  South  African  Republic  "  was  acknowledged,  with  reservations.  Then  the 
Jameson  Raid,  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  British 
"outlanders"  led  to  the  South  African  war  of  1899-1902,  resulting  in  the 
annexation  of  the  two  Boer  States.  Both  however  were  granted  representative 
government  in  1906-07. 

59.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  we  next  come  to  the  unproductive  districts 
of  Great  Namaqualand  and  Damaraland,  inhabited  the  former  by  Nama 
Hottentots,  the  latter  by  Ova- Herero  Bantus.  These  districts  were  provisionally 
annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  1878,  but  afterwards  abandoned,  all  but  Walfish 
Bay.  In  1884  the  whole  region  was  occupied  by  Germany,  and  now  forms 
the  colony  of  Qerman  South-  West  Africa. 

From  the  Cunenc,  separating  them  from  German  territory,  the  Portuguese 
West  African  possessions  extend  for  over  1000  miles  along  the  coast  to  and 
beyond  the  Lower  Congo,  and  are  now  conterminous  in  the  north  with  French 
Congo  and  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  in  the  interior  with  the  Free  State  and 
with  British  South  Africa.  They  comprise  the  six  administrative  districts 
of  Congo,  Loanda  (Angola),  Benguella,  Mossamedes,  Huitla,  and  Lunda. 
Angola^  as  Portuguese  West  Africa  is  oflBcially  called,  has  a  collective  area 
of  485,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  over  4,000,000.  There  is  a  rail- 
way running  from  Loanda,  the  capital  on  the  coast,  for  278  miles  to  and  beyond 
Ambacca  in  the  interior. 

60.  The  Congo  International  Association,  founded  in  1882  by  Leopold, 
King  of  the  Belgians,  was  recognised  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1885  as  the 
Congo  Free  State,  and  placed  under  King  Leopold,  who  in  1889  bequeathed 
all  his  rights  to  Belgium.  He  is  represented  by  a  governor-general  who 
administers  the  territory  in  accordance  with  his  orders.  The  State  comprises 
most  of  the  Congo  basin,  with  an  area  of  900,000  square  miles  and  an  estimated 
population  of  30,000,000,  mainly  exploited  in  the  interests  of  the  king  and 
of  trading  companies  responsible  to  him.  There  are  fourteen  administrative 
districts,  300  miles  of  railway,  numerous  steamers  on  the  navigable  waters, 
and  a  large  army,  mostly  cannibals,  chiefly  employed  in  the  forced  collection 
of  ivory,  rubber,  and  other  local  produce.  Frmch  Congo  occupies  nearly 
all  the  seaboard  between  the  Free  State  and  the  German  Kameruns,  and 
stretches  inland  to  the  Ubanghi  and  thence  north  to  Lake  Chad,  with  area 
680,000  square  miles  and  population  (1907)  10,000,000.  The  German  colony, 
founded  in  1884  and  lying  between  French  Congo  and  British  Nigeria, 
extends  from  the  Kameruns  through  Adamawa  to  Lake  Chad,  with  area 
191,000  square  miles  and  population  (1905)  3,500,000. 

61.  Of  the  high  volcanic  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  two.  Princes 
Island  and  St.  Thomas,  have  belonged  to  Portugal  since  their  discovery  ;  the 
other  two,  Annobom  and  Fernando  Po,  the  largest  have  been  given  over  to 
Spain. 

62.  LagoSf  formerly  the  chief  centre  of  the  slave  traffic,  was  captured  by 
the  English  in  1851,  and  permanently  occupied  in  1861.  Since  then  the 
Yoniba  hinterland  has  been  added,  together  with  most  of  Central  Sudan 
between  the  Lower  Niger  and  Lake  Chad,  bordering  north  on  French  Sudan 
and  south  on  the  German  Kameruns.  The  whole  region,  previously  ad- 
ministered by  the  Royal  Niger  Company y  came  under  direct  imperial  control 
in  1900,  and  is  now  consolidated  as  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria^  with 
total  area  310,000  square  miles  and  population  estimated  in  1906  at  25,000,000. 
Sokoto,  capital  of  the  late  Mohammedan  Fulah  empire,  was  captured  in  1902, 
and  in  1906  the  old  colony  of  Lagos  was  included  in  Southern  Nigeria,  as 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bomu  was  in  Northern  Nigeria. 

63.  After  the  discovery  of  the  Gold  Coast  the  Portuguese  founded  (1481) 
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the  fort  of  El  Mina,  ''the  mine,"  which  with  their  other  settlements  fell  to 
the  Dutch  in  1641.  The  British  first  formed  trading  stations  here  in  1667, 
and  were  followed  by  the  Danes  and  Brandenburgers.  At  the  back  of  these 
colonies  the  native  kingdom  of  Ashantee  rose  to  power  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  course  of  their  conquest  of  the  Fantee  tribes  near  the  coast, 
the  Ashantees  first  came  in  contact  with  the  British  in  1807,  becoming 
involved  in  a  war  which  lasted  till  1826,  when  they  were  driven  inland.  The 
Danish  settlements  were  acquired  by  purchase  in  1850,  and  those  of  the 
Dutch  in  1872,  when  the  entire  coast  remained  in  British  hands.  In  two 
subsequent  wars  the  Ashantees  were  completely  reduced,  and  their  capital, 
Coamassie,  permanently  occupied  in  1901.  The  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Dahomey  had  been  conquered  by  the  French  in  1893,  and  in  1884  the 
Germans  occupied  the  little  district  of  Togoland  (33,000  square  miles),  between 
Dahomey  and  the  British  Crown  Colony  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

64.  In  1883  the  French  occupied  the  Ivory  Coast  between  the  Gold  Coast 
and  Cape  Palmas,  beyond  which  follows  the  negro  republic  of  Liberia.  When 
the  presence  of  freed  slaves  in  America  had  begun  to  be  found  an  incubus, 
a  committee  of  philanthropists  was  formed  in  America  in  1816,  with  the 
object  of  founding  a  colony  for  freed  negroes,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  self -improvement.  In  1822  a  compact  was  made  with  some  of  the  native 
chiefs  of  the  Pepper  or  Grain  Coast  of  Upper  Guinea  for  the  acquirement  of 
a  tract  of  land  ;  thither  the  emancipated  negroes  were  sent,  and  were  expected 
to  till  the  soil,  and  collect  the  palm  oil  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
A  settlement  was  first  formed  at  Cape  Mesurado  and  named  Monrovia,  and 
the  new  colony  was  styled  Liberia,  the  land  of  the  freed.  New  settlements 
were  founded,  other  tracts  of  land  purchased,  and  in  1847  the  colony  pro- 
claimed itself  an  independent  republic,  adopting  a  constitution  in  imitation 
of  that  of  the  United  States.  Some  years  later  an  adjoining  colony  at  Cape 
Palmas,  named  Maryland,  was  incorporated.  The  state,  however,  has  not 
realised  the  ardent  expectations  formed  of  it;  the  American  "civilised" 
negroes,  few  in  number  comparatively,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  relapsed 
into  indolence— the  stamp  of  the  republic  being  generally  that  of  a  caricature 
of  its  model ;  though  it  has  established  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Europe 
and  America.     Area  45,000  square  miles  ;  population  (1907)  2,000,000. 

65.  On  the  north-western  border  of  Liberia  lies  the  British  settlement  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leoney  or  the  "  Lion  Hill,"  the  origin  of  which  in  1787 
we  have  already  referred  to.  In  1808  it  was  made  into  a  colony,  and  used  as 
a  refuge  at  which  the  slaves  captured  by  the  British  cruisers  along  the  coast 
were  debarked.  In  1875  Gambia,  founded  in  1806,  was  attached  to  Sierra 
Leone,  but  in  1888  again*  erected  into  a  separate  colony.  Passing  over  a  few 
isolated  French  and  Portuguese  settlements  which  lie  between  these  two 
detached  British  possessions,  we  come  to  the  old  West  African  settlement  of 
the  French,  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal  rivers. 

66.  The  French  arrived  on  this  coast  about  1650;  their  "Senegal 
Company"  dates  from  1685,  and  since  about  1880 -Fre/icA  West  Africa,  as  the 
colony  is  officially  called,  has  acquired  an  enormous  development.  It  now 
comprises  the  whole  region  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Upper  Niger,  with 
most  of  the  great  bend,  Timbuktu  (occupied  1894),  the  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey, 
and  the  tracts  lying  between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad  north  of  British 
Nigeria,  besides  the  Western  Sahara.  There  are  five  great  administrative 
divisions,  with  total  area  2,830,000  square  miles  and  population  (1905) 
15,273,000. 

67.  Oflf  the  coast  lie  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  and  the  Canary  group.  The 
former,  after  their  discovery  in  1460  by  the  Venetian  Ca  da  Mosto,  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Portuguese,   but  remained  a  private  property  till  1692. 
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when  they  paR*?e<i  to  the  Portngiiese  crown,  and  with  the  settlements  on  the 
opposite  continental  coast  form  the  "  Province  of  Cape  Verd."  The  Canaries 
have  been  Spanish  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  bnt  Madeira  has 
remained  from  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  except  during  its 
occupation  by  the  British  from  1807  till  1814.  Madeira,  which  with  the 
neighbouring  islets  of  Porto  Santo  and  the  rocky  Desertas,  has  an  area  of  370 
«<|uare  miles  and  a  population  (1900)  of  150,00i0,  lies  560  miles  from  Lisbon 
and  430  from  Cape  Can  tin,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Morocco  coast.  Before 
the  discovery  it  had  never  been  occupied  by  man,  so  that  most  of  its  inhabitants 
are  the  descendants  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlers.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, being  traversed  in  its  entire  length  by  an  elevated  range  at  a  mean 
height  of  4000  feet,  and  culminating  in  the  Pico  Knivo  (6100).  Its  mild  and 
salubrious  climate  combined  with  its  picturesque  scenery  makes  Madeira  a 
favourite  health  resort,  e.«pecially  for  invalids  from  Great  Britain.  Funcbal, 
the  capital  ou  the  south  coast,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  65*  F., 
ranging  from  60**  in  winter  to  about  72*  in  summer,  is  pleasantly  sitnated  at  the 
foot  of  these  hills,  and  has  steamer  communication  with  Lisbon  and  Liverpool. 

68.  Owing  to  chronic  internal  disorders  and  pressure  from  without, 
Morocco  has  almost  ceased  to  be  an  independent  State,  and  seems  kept  together 
mainly  by  the  jealousy  of  rival  European  powers.  An  international  congress 
held  at  Algeciras  in  1906  entrusted  the  maintenance  of  order  on  the  seaboard 
to  France  and  Spain.  But  since  then  the  massacre  of  Europeans  in  the 
capital  and  on  the  coast  has  called  for  the  active  intervention  of  these  two 
powers,  and  the  occupation  of  Ujdah  by  the  French.  The  situation  is 
aggravated  by  the  revolt  of  Raisuli  and  other  powerful  chiefs,  and  by  the 
appearance  (1907)  of  a  rival  to  the  throne  of  the  reigning  Sultan. 

69.  In  completing  the  circuit  of  the  continent  we  come  to  Algeria,  which  we 
left  in  the  last  chapter  in  the  hands  of  the  "  nation  of  corsairs,"  who  by  their 
piracies  had  so  often  drawn  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe.  While  Napoleonic  wars  were  in  progress  the  presence  of 
strong  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  kept  them  in  harbour,  but  ot  the  close  of  the 
wars  their  raids  began  as  vigorously  as  ever.  The  Americans  this  time  took  the 
lead,  and  after  defeating  the  Algerian  fleet  off  Cartagena  (1815),  compelled 
the  Dey  to  respect  the  American  flag ;  then  the  British  and  Dutch  fleets 
furiously  bombarded  Algiers,  and  rescued  the  Christians  who  had  been 
iletained  there,  but  still  next  year  (1817)  the  corsairs  were  as  busy  as  ever, 
and  now  ventured  to  extend  their  piracies  even  to  the  North  Sea.  Between 
this  time  and  1823  French  ships  suffered  severely,  and  in  consequence  of  one 
of  the  disputes  that  arose  the  Dey  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the  King  of 
France :  to  this  no  reply  was  sent,  and  the  Dey,  summoning  the  French  consul, 
asked  why  his  master  remained  silent.  To  this  the  consul  is  reported  to  have 
replied  that  a  King  of  France  could  not  condescend  to  correspond  with  a  Dey 
of  Algiers,  on  which  the  Dey  struck  the  consul  and  roundly  abused  the 
king.  This  insult  brought  a  French  squadron  to  Algiers  in  1827,  and  fof 
three  years  a  blockade  of  the  coast  was  maintained.  In  1830  40,000  men 
effected  a  landing,  Algiers  was  again  bombarded,  and  capitulated  on  the  6th 
of  July.  From  this  time  forward  till  1857  the  arduous  task  of  the  conquest 
of  Algeria  was  in  progress.  Seven  years  of  fighting  were  required  to  master 
the  coast-land,  and  the  towns  which  lie  along  it.  The  Tell  country,  or  fertile 
slope  of  the  mountains  facing  the  Mediten-anean,  was  not  brought  under 
French  rule  till  1845  ;  from  that  time  till  1847  the  battle  was  waged  along 
the  Moroccan  frontier,  and  then  eastward  towards  Timis.  Between  1857  and 
1859  the  contest  was  carried  inland  over  the  high  plateaus  and  down  into  the 
Algerian  Sahara  beyond.  Until  1864  sanguinary  conflicts  were  constantly 
occurring  with  the  Kabyles  or  Berbers  of  the  mountains,  descendants  of  the 
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Bay  Numidiana.  The  great  onem;  af  the  French  in  tM3  conflict  a&b  AM-b1- 
Koder,  ths  bravn  leaiier  of  the  Arab  triljes  of  Oran,  who  had  aeiied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  downfall  of  tlie  Turkish  Day  at  Algiers  to  make  tkemselvea 
independent,  and  who  is  thsir  later  struggles  agsinst  the  French  wen  aided 
by  the  SultOQ  of  Morocco,  The  capture  of  Abd-el-Kaiier  in  1847,  after  ha 
bad  troubled  the  French  for  flrteen  years,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
paints  of  the  conquest.  The  arduous  character  of  the  struggle  for  this  posses- 
sion  may  ha  estimated  when  it  is  known  that  the  French  troops  had  at  timea 
to  be  raised  to  a  strength  of  100,000  men,  and  that  a  snm  of  120  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  was  spent  in  military  operations.  Till  1871  the  country 
remained  under  strict  military  rule,  aud  it  was  net  till  that  time  that  a  dvil 
adminietration  in  the  iirovinces  of  Oran,  Algi  ere,  and  Constitntine  could  ba  safely 
organised.     The  acquisition  of  Tunis,  in  1881,  has  already  been  noticed. 

70.  Having  thns  completed  a  rapid  survey  of  the  possessions  which  lie 
round  the  margins  of  Africa,  we  may  now  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  mora 
prominent  of  the  discovoriea  which  have  iwon  made  within  the  vast  continent 
by  the  host  of  European  explorers  who  have  been  besieging  its  hidden  regions 
from  all  sides  during  this  century.  Among  the  earliest  travellers  of  this 
perioo  were  the  Englishmen  Clapperton,  Oudney,  and  Denham,  who  started  from 
Tripoli,  and  after  crossing  the  Great  Desert,  first  reached  the  state  of  Bomu, 
in  the  Sudan,  and  saw  the  great  shallow  Lake  Cliod.  In  1826,  M^or  Laing 
first  reached  the  famed  city  of  Timbuiclu,  which  had  been  known  by  report  to 
Europeans  since  the  fourteenth  century,  paying  for  bis  hardly-won  knowledge 
by  his  life.  Then  the  Frenchman  Caillie  brought  back  an  account  of  this  great 
centre  of  commerce  ;  and  the  German,  Helnricb  Baith,  returned  from  his  six 
years  of  travel  to  and  fro  in  the  Sudan  (1849-55J,  It  was  not  till  after  tiiese 
arduous  journeys  that  any  distinct  conoeptiou  could  be  formed  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  great  fertile  helt  of  central  Africa  which  lies  sonth  of  the 
barriur  of  the  vast  Saham.  Theu  came  to  light  the  great  seriea  of  Moham- 
medan states  nhich  lie  between  Dar-Fur  on  the  east  and  Senegambla  on  the 
west— Wadai,  Bomn,  and  the  Feilatah  states  of  central  Sudan. 

71.  The  powerful  state  of  Bomu,  in  wbicb  the  descendants  of  Arabs  are 
the  ruling  race  over  the  far  more  numerous  negro  inhabitants,  had  its  first 
Moslem  mler  as  early  as  1086,  andseoroato  have  reached  theienith  of  its  power 
in  t^e  twelfth  century,  when  its  limits  extended  over  Fezzan  on  the  north. 

72.  The  states  lying  westwani — Sokoto,  Gando,Masena — with  many  uduor 
ones,  own  their  fonndation  to  the  Fnlahs  or  Fellatahs,  who  ajipear  to  have 
been  converted  to  Mohammedanism  as  lately  m  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  who  have  been  extending  their  religious  wars  of  conquest  east- 
ward aver  the  Niger  basin  since  1802,  and  long  continued  to  spread  their  in- 
fluence farther  into  the  pagan  domain  of  central  Negroland. 

73.  Among  the  many  notable  points  iu  the  progress  of  South  African  dis- 
covery, it  may  snlUce  to  recall  hers  the  jlrsb  crossing  of  the  continent  by 
Livingstone,  and  his  exploration  of  the  course  of  the  great  river  Zambesi  in 
IS54-5G  ;  the  discovery  of  the  anowy  uouutains  of  the  eastern  equatorial 
ioaa  by  the  mlssiouaiies  Bebmann  and  Krapf  in  1349,  and  the  news  they 
gathered  on  their  travels  of  the  vast  lakes  in  the  interior  ;  Captain  Burton's 
discovery  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  and  Speke'a  first  view  of  the  Ukerewe,  or 
Victoria  Nyanza,  in  1 858  ;  Speke  and  Grant's  subsequent  exploration  of  the 
Victoria  Lake,  an  expanse  of  water  nearly  as  laige  as  Scotland,  and  their  dis- 
covery that  the  Nile  llowed  from  its  northern  shores  ;  Livingstone's  arrival  at 
the  Nyassa  in  1859  ;  Sir  Sanmel  Baker's  discovery  of  the  Albert  Lake  hi  1884  ; 
the  exploration  of  the  lake  chain  of  the  Lualaba  by  Livingstone  in  1866-70  ; 
Commander  Cameron's  Journey  across  the  equatorial  region  from  Indian  Ocean 
to  AtUntic  in  1874-i  B  :  and  Stanley's  brava  voyage  down  the  Congo  in  1878-77. 
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74.  The  geographical  conquest  of  the  continent  has  been  all  but  completed 
by  the  later  explorations  of  Junker  about  the  Nile-Congo  divide  ;  of  B6ttego, 
Donaldson  Smith,  Butter,  Maud,  Harrison,  and  others  in  Somaliland  and 
amongst  the  romantic  lakes  between  Abyssinia  and  Lake  Rudolf ;  of  Wellby, 
Crosby,  Austin,  and  Macmillan  between  Rudolf  and  the  White  Nile  ;  of 
Dybowski,  Maistre,  Lenfant,  and  Chevalier  about  the  Congo-Chad  v^ater- 
parting ;  and  by  Foureau,  Gautier,  Laperrine,  Thi^venant,  and  Hans  Vischer 
in  the  Sahara,  all  during  the  decade  ending  in  1906.  The  political  conquest 
has  proceeded  with  equal  rapidity,  and  by  1908  the  whole  of  Africa,  except 
Abyssinia,  Liberia,  and  Morocco,  had  been  distributed  amongst  eight  European 
powers — Britain,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Turkey. 

75.  The  physiography  of  the  land  is  now  thoroughly  understood.  The 
great  divides  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  sections  have  been 
crossed  and  re-crossed,  and  the  hydrographic  systems  of  the  four  main  arteries 
— Nile,  Congo,  Niger,  and  Zambesi — clearly  defined.  Even  the  Sahara  has 
been  crossed  in  various  directions,  and  Bilma,  one  of  the  chief  strategical  points 
permanently  occupied  by  the  French.  But  the  great  desert  has  not  yet  been 
traversed  in  its  entire  length  either  from  west  to  east  or  from  east  to  west. 

Coming  now  to  America,  we  may  rapidly  survey  tbe  political 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  that  region  since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century. 

76.  At  that  time  England  was  at  war  with  Spain,  the  ally  of  France,  and, 
owing  to  the  open  disaflfection  of  the  colonists  of  La  Plata,  had  some  hopes 
of  acquiring  tliat  region,  which  had  already  become  the  most  considerable 
mart  of  Spanish  America,  and  whither  the  steady  tide  of  immigration  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  was  setting.  In  the  year  1806,  accordingly,  a  British 
squadron  of  five  vessels  entered  the  La  Plata,  took  Maldonado.,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  inlet,  and  advanced  upon  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
capitulated  at  once.  The  triumph,  however  was  of  brief  duration,  for  the 
people  soon  rallied  and  compelled  the  British  to  retreat  to  Maldonado  again. 
Next  year  Monte  Video  was  carried  by  assault,  but  a  second  attempt  to  gain 
Buenos  Ayres  was  a  complete  failure  ;  and  a  convention  was  entered  into  by 
which  the  British  abandoned  La  Plata. 

The  Spanish  American  colonists  thus  gained  a  knowledge  of  their  strength 
in  repelling  a  force  stronger  than  that  of  their  rulers  ;  for  a  time  they  had 
remained  faithful  to  Spain,  but  disaff'ection  showed  itself  unmistakably  when 
the  French  under  Napoleon  had  occupied  Spain,  and  when  the  Bourbons  were 
dethroned  by  him  in  1808.  An  agent  of  Napoleon  was  then  sent  out  to 
induce  the  colonists  to  swear  fealty  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  but  was  put  under 
arrest  for  his  pains.  A  claim  made  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  was 
likewise  rejected  for  several  years.  Under  a  provisional  government,  the  people 
of  the  La  Plata  were  divided  in  opinion,  some  desiring  a  monarchy,  others  a 
new  organisation  and  independence. 

77.  Paraguay  was  the  first  to  assert  her  right  to  self-government,  having 
become  not  only  free  from  the  authority  of  Spain,  but  independent  also  of  the 
other  states  of  La  Plata,  as  early  as  1811.  On  the  other  extreme  limit  of 
Spanish  America,  in  Mexico,  the  discontent  which  had  been  gaining  groimd 
against  the  viceregal  government  during  Napoleon's  wars  in  the  Peninsula 
broke  out  in  open  rebellion  ;  Chile  in  the  south  now  also  began  the  war  for 
independence.  The  patriots  of  the  Captain-Generalship  of  Caracas  or  Vene- 
zuela, under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Simon  Bolivar,  claimed  independence 
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iB  ISIQ,  l>st  ^fte  «»ftnl3'3  was  restoi«ii  for  tro  tcovs  sore  lo  Its  all^gvuKA. 
Is  ISIS.  bovf-Tcr,  Bu3irar  estei^d  CSsncas  as  coDqii«icir,  and  vas  baU^  as 
Hbeial£B-  of  VotezaftbL  In  1516,  an  assembly  of  vepresentatifiK  ftom  all  Um 
Foorisoes  of  tbe  La  P3ata  met  at  TWnoMPi,  wImm  a  dMlaiation  of  ind«{»«n<i- 
cBxe  iras  dra  va  tip.  FoargoTenmients  viatefonnedih)mtli«fonn«rTk«ro 
ties  of  BiMzns  Ajie^Faiagaaj',  Alto  Fern  or  BoliTia,  the  Banda  On«ital<«asl)«m 
side  of  the  Uregnaj  liTcr)  or  Urogoay,  and  the  nnited  proTino6s  of  La  Plata* 
The  Tidonei  of  Tiqra  and  Bojfoca  rdcased  New  Gianada  and  Bcnador,  and 
in  1S19  the  rqiabiic  of  Colombia  was  declared.  The  battle  of  Mtt^fpm 
achiered  the  independoioe  of  Chfle  in  ISIS ;  that  of  Ajfacmdki»^  the  fn(ed^>m 
of  Upper  Pen,  now  caDod  BoliTia  in  honoor  of  the  liboator.  The  nepublic 
of  CokM&bia  also  became  independent  of  the  mother  country  in  ISld,  and  the 
three  states  composing  it  lemained  in  nnion  till  ISSO.  Mexico  finally  estab* 
lished  its  freedooi  in  1824.  Feni,  the  first  fanned  Tic»oyalty  in  So«th 
America,  was  the  last  to  set  np  the  st^mdaid  of  independence ;  it  ivniaine^l  com> 
plet«ly  in  the  hands  of  Spain  till  1S20,  bat  then,  aided  by  patriots  fbc^m  Chile 
and  by  English  Tolnnteers,  it  quickly  gained  its  independence.  Before  1S«3, 
the  Central  American  States  had  also  thrown  off  the  role  of  Spain  and  fonue^l 
themselTes  into  a  federal  republic,  composed  of  the  states  of  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  SalTatlor,  and  Costa  Rica — a  confederation  which  held 
together  till  1839. 

Thus  before  1S25  all  the  Tast  continental  possessions  of  Sj^anish  America 
were  separated  from  the  mother  country  and  divided  into  a  number  of  separate 
republics,  in  too  many  of  which  a  continual  round  of  revolutions  forms  Uie 
sum  of  their  subsequent  history. 

78.  We  have  already  remarked,  in  noUdug  events  in  Portugal,  tliat  under 
the  threat  of  Napoleon's  invasion  the  royal  family  transferred  itself  thence 
to  Brazil  in  1807  ;  the  seat  of  government  of  Portugal  was  for  tlie  time  trans> 
ferred  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  After  the  combined  efforts  of  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese had  freed  Portugal  from  the  French,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Maria  iu 
1810.  the  Regent  suc<^eded  to  the  joint  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  The 
continued  residence  of  the  new  king  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  however,  gave  rise  to 
discontent  at  home,  and  ultimately  to  the  revolution  of  1820  at  Lisbon,  and 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  constitutional  form  of  government  Iheiv.  Brazil,  on 
shaking  off  the  imperial  yoke  like  its  neighbours,  found  a  merely  nominal 
revolution  sufficient,  and  accepted  a  hereditary  monarchy  instead  of  a  restless 
republican  system,  its  independence  being  ratified  by  King  Jofto,  and  its 
government  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dom  Pedro  his  son — an  arrangement  which 
lasted  till  1889,  when  Brazil  became  a  republic. 

79.  Of  all  the  vast  extent  of  Spanish  America  there  remain  now  under 
the  government  of  the  mother  country  only  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  West  Indies.  The  misgovemment  of  the  former,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  native-born  Creole  element  from  all  offices  and  emoluments,  drove  that 
island  into  rebellion,  resulting  in  the  conquest  of  both  islands  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Spanish- American  war  of  1898. 

80.  The  island  of  Hayti  or  Hispaniola,  lying  between  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico,  and  nearly  as  large  as  Scotland,  has  had  a  remarkably  disturbed 
history.  Od  its  shores  the  first  settlement  of  Spanish  America  was  placed 
by  Columbus,  and  after  the  aboriginal  Indians  had  been  swept  away  it 
became  one  of  the  earliest  fields  of  negro  slavery.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  the  buccaneers  and  filibusters  of  the  Caribbean  Seas  made  its  western 
harbours  theu'  great  haunt,  and,  as  they  were  chiefly  French,  this  part  of  the 
island  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  For  nearly  a 
century  the  buccaneers  imported  great  numbers  of  Africans  ;  an  intermediate 
race  of  mulattoes  sprang  up,  and  soon  the  mutual  antipathies  of  those  tliree 
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colours  gaTo  rise  to  the  terrible  internecine  struggle  of  1791,  'which  ended  in 
the  extermination  of  the  once  dominant  Europeans. 

In  1801  a  fruitless  effort  was  made  by  France  to  recover  this  dependency. 
For  a  time  a  negro  named  Dessalines  was  "  Emperor  of  Hayti,"  after  wludi 
revolution  on  revolution  changed  the  political  condition  to  and  fro  from 
republic  to  monarchy  or  despotism.  In  1843  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
or  Spanish  portion  of  Hayti  formed  themselves  into  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which  during  1861-65  placed  itself  under  the  authority  of  Spain,  but  in  the 
latter  year  again  proclaimed  the  republic  and  expelled  the  Spanish  troops. 

81.  Returning  to  the  mainland  of  North  America,  some  important  points  most 
be  noted  in  the  history  of  Mexico  after  its  rise  to  independence.  After 
Louisiana  had  been  purchased  from  the  French  by  the  United  States  in  1803, 
the  territory  of  Texas,  lying  between  that  and  Mexico,  became  a  debateable 
land,  claimed  alike  by  Spain  and  by  the  United  States  ;  till  1837  Texas  was  the 
scene  of  continual  disturbances  brought  about  by  the  attempts  of  the  Americans 
to  wrest  the  country  from  the  Mexicans,  the  warlike  hative  Apache  and 
Comanche  Indians  keeping  up  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  land.  In  1837 
however,  after  an  unsuccessful  Mexican  invasion,  Texas  became  for  a  few  years 
an  independent  republic,  which  in  1845  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
As  Mexico  had  never  recognised  the  independence  of  Texas,  this  annexation 
gave  rise  to  a  war  witli  the  United  States  ;  hostilities  were  carried  on  for  three 
years,  and  the  city  of  Mexico  was  stormed  and  taken. 

During  a  series  of  revolutions  between  1850  and  1860,  such  wanton 
aggressions  were  committed  against  foreign  residents  in  Mexico  as  to  provoke 
the  interference  of  European  powers,  and  in  April  1862  the  French  Emperor 
declared  war  against  the  republic.  In  June  of  the  following  year  the  French 
troops  entered  the  capital,  a  provisional  monarchy  was  set  up,  and  the  crown 
was  accepted  by  the  ill-fated  archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Austria.  The 
repugnance  of  the  United  States  to  the  establishment  of  an  empire  on  its 
holders  led  to  the  removal  of  the  French  troops,  when  the  republicans  immedi- 
ately rose  to  arms,  defeated  the  Imperialists,  and  Maximilian,  betrayed  into 
their  hands,  was  executed  in  1867.  After  this  the  republican  constitution  of 
1857  again  came  into  operation. 

82.  The  marvellous  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  North 
American  continent  by  the  expansion  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
now  claim  attention,  as  they  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  four  states  had  been  added  to  the  original 
thirteen  which  lay  along  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  ;  now 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  reaches  across  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  In 
1800  the  States  already  had  a  population  of  6  millions,  which  in  1908  had 
increased  to  nearly  87  millions.  The  continent  was  crossed  for  the  first  time 
by  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  1793,  and  again  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804  ; 
yet  a  railway  had  already  been  opened  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  1869.  The 
interior  was  still  roamed  by  the  natives  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ; 
now  but  few  survive,  interesting  because  disappearing  or  becoming  incorporated 
with  the  stronger  race. 

A  few  leading  points  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  United 
States  may  be  recalled. 

83.  On  the  death  of  the  first  president,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Republic  was  removed  in  1800  to  the  city  ou  the  Potomac  which  he  had 
planned  for  the  capital,  and  which  bears  his  name  of  Washington,  Tliree 
years  after  this  the  area  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  more  than 
doubled  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  During  Napoleon's  wars  the  debated 
right  of  search  of  American  vessels  for  British -born  subjects  to  be  impressed 
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into  the  mnrnl  Krrice.  gave  rist  to  dispnteR  and  ffaen  to  a  TntT,  in  which 
Canadn  yns  invaded  froni  thit  United  Btates,  and  Washington  city  was  taken 
(1814  hi'  the  iritisL  lieet.  Peace,  once  mon*  restored,  tht-  rapid  tide  of 
Enropeau  inunigmtion  required  the  tamiatiou  ol  tseveu  new  states  within  the  hrst 
twontyTeors  of  the  oenxnry.-'  The  peninsula  of  Florida  also  was  ceded  by  bpaii. 
in  1812.  Sefiore  tlus  tiuii-  aiaver}*  iiacl  been  gradooUy  abolished  in  tiit- 
northern  and  middle  Btates,  but  was  retained  ui  the  purely  apicaltural  6tate^ 
of  the  sotLtL.     Two  sections  were  thus  tormed  in  the  Bepublic. 

84.  The  war  with  Mexico  loi-  the  poaaession  of  Texas  has  been  previously 
referred  to.  Just-  beforu  the  treaty  which  concloued  ii,  alter  the  occupation 
of  the  capital  city  of  Mexico  by  the  American  troops,  tho  discovery  of  gold 
was  made  in  Upper  Califomiu,  an  event  which  was  to  work  the  zuost 
insrvfillonBly  rapid  change  in  the  condition  of  all  Western  America.  The 
Mezican  treaty,  concluded  immediateiy  after,  added  ^ew  Mexico  and  Upper 
Coliiamia  to  the  United  Btates  ;  men  rushed  thither  from  all  parts  oi  the 
world,  £ian  Francaco  rose  as  ii'  by  magic  tc>  become  the  greni.  nmrt-  oi  the 
Padiic  coast,  and  only  three  years  otter  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal 
^Id  was  exported  thence  to  the  value  of  nine  millions  sterling.  CSaliibmia  having 
been  laiaed  to  the  condition  of  a  Btate,  the  country  inland,  between  it  and  the 
states  already  fanned  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  rapidly  explored  and  incor- 
porated. 

85.  In  1854  the  attempt  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  oentral  territory  of 
Kansas  led  to  the  first  active  outbi-eal;  of  tiie  storm  which  had  been  brewinp 
between  the  slave-party  and  the  friends  of  li-ee  labour  in  the  United  Btates. 
and  after  a  violent  contest  the  latter  prevailed. 

At  the  presidential  election  of  1S(}(>  the  northern  or  abolition  party  and 
the  southern  slaveholders  weru  formally  arrayed  in  opposition  in  Congi'ees. 
mnd  the  Bouthem  Btates  being  outvoted  at  once  began  to  withdraw  iruiii  the 
imiou.  The  legislature  of  Soutli  Carolina  was  the  iiist  to  dissolve  its  union. 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Geoi^ia,  Itouisiauu,  and  Texas  followed  ai 
once,  and  u  year  later  North  Caixilina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Ai-kausa.«> 
joined  tiieni  :  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  divided  between  the  Nortlteru  ami 
Bouthem  incliuations.  For  the  capital  of  the  Bouthem  or  rel)el  government 
Micitmond  in  Vii^ginia  was  chosen,  und  the  contes*  between  the  Kurthems  or 
Federals  and  the  Bouthems  or  Gonlederates  began  with  the  battle  of  Jjtdl  Jiu7ij 
near  the  Potomac  river,  in  July  1861.  In  the  four  years'  war  which  ensued, 
the  decisive  victory  of  tht-  Federals  a^  VhaUa^Moya  in  Tennessee,  and  tlie 
capture  of  Vickabwry  on  the  Mississippi,  nearly  at  thu  same  time  in  186S,  may 
be  said  ti'  have  beeu  the  great  turning  points  of  the  war,  a.s  they  rt>-o}»eued 
the  highway  of  tho  great  river  from  its  mouth  upward,  and  divided  tlie 
Confederate  Btates  into  two  portion;^.  The  great  battle  of  l^eUirshwrg  in  A})ril 
I860,  by  wluch  the  evacuation  of  Kichmond  was  neoessitaiec],  brought  tlie 
great  rebellion  to  a  close.  In  I860  all  the  seceded  slates  were  resiored  to  the 
union,  and  slavery  ceased  to  exist  in  the  United  Btates. 

86.  The  remote  north-western  provinces  of  America .  disco vei'ed  by 
Bering  on  Ids  voyttgo  from  Biberia,  remained  in  the  hanub  of  the  Imperial 
Kussian  Fur  Trading  Company,  as  a  vast  hunting  ground,  Ironi  17^9  till  la67. 
Ill  that  year  the  territory  wa.s  purchased  from  Russia  hy  the  United  BLaies. 
and  has  since  taken  the  tiUo  of  the  Alaska  territory. 

At  the  present  time  the  Uuiuu  cousisLs  of  4o  stales  and  ^.territorie.":,  each  of 
which  is  represented  accoi"ding  10  iu>  population  in  the  Congress  of  tho  Union. 
but  is  independent  in  thu  manugt^Uiunt  of  iis  inttunal  and  loc:d  atloirs. 


1  Ohio  1602,  Looisiaiia  ltti2,  Indiana  1810,  Mississippi  1S17,  iUinuis  ISl^,  Aiai>ai,.o 
1839,  Maine  Ib^O. 
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87.  We  now  come  to  Biitisli  North  America.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  which  ended  the  ten  years'  conflict  of  the  wars  of  the  Spanish 
Ruccession,  the  French  possessions  on  the  eaKtem  coasts  of  North  Ainerica 
known  as  Acadia  passed  into  the  hands  of  Britain.  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  were  not  formally  settled  as  colonies  by  the  British  till  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  French,  who  with  the  native 
Indians  had  kept  np  hostilities  against  the  new  comers,  were  finally  expelled 
or  reduced  to  snbmission. 

Newfoimdland,  on  the  coasts  of  which  the  French  still  hold  the  privilegeB 
of  the  cod-fishery,  obtained  a  government  of  its  own  in  1728,  and  Labrador 
has  been  included  in  its  administration  since  1809.  Prince  Edward  Island, 
adjoining  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  thou^  settled  in  1745,  was  not 
finally  annexed  to  Britain  till  1763.  It  takes  its  name  from  Edward,  Dnke 
of  Kent,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  America  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

88.  The  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759-60  has  already  been  noted.  After 
the  territory  had  been  restricted  to  its  present  limits  ncnih  of  the  great  lakes 
and  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  by  the  cession  of  the  six  sovereign  states  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  lUinms  to  the  United 
States,  it  was  divided  in  1791  for  a  time  into  two  s^iarate  provinces ;  the 
eastern  one,  or  Lower  Canada,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  French  inhabttants, 
retained  its  national  institutions,  and  the  western  province,  or  Upper  Canada, 
became  the  English  section  of  the  land.  Bissensioius  between  these  differently 
constituted  provinces  increased  in  malignity,  till  in  1837  armed  insmredians 
broke  out,  which  were  only  suppressed  after  martial  law  had  been  prodaimed  ; 
the  result  of  the  movement  being  the  union  of  the  provinces  under  onegovBni- 
ment  in  1841. 

89.  The  whole  unoccupied  territory  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  called 
Oregon  (as  far  as  the  55th  degree  of  N.  latitude)  was  claimed  equally  by 
Britain  and  by  the  United  States,  and  by  a  treaty  made  in  1818,  and  renewed 
in  1827,  it  was  agreed  that  this  region  should  be  considered  joint  property. 
Its  increasing  importance,  however,  made  it  necessary  to  have  some  definite 
line  of  division,  and  in  1 846  a  compromise  was  made  by  which  Britain  held 
all  the  land  north  of  the  49th  parallel,  the  United  States  all  south  of  that  line. 

90.  Vancouver  Island,  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit  regularly  for  the  furs  provided  by  its  native  Indians,  was 
brought  prominently  into  notice  by  this  boundary  question,  and  was  granted 
in  1 849  to  the  Company,  under  the  express  condition  of  colonising  it.  At  this 
time  the  territory  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent  north  of  the  49th  parallel 
was  still  a  part  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
discovery  of  gold  here  in  1857,  as  in  California  farther  south,  drew  crowds  of 
adventurers  to  its  shores,  and  when  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  ceased  in 
1858,  the  territory  was  named  British  Columbia,  and  was  raised  to  13ie  rank 
of  a  colony. 

91.  The  question  of  the  union  of  the  various  British  American  provinces  now 
began  to  be  discussed,  and  found  favour  from  the  obvious  advantages  that 
the  plan  would  confer.  It  was  not  till  1 867,  however,  that  an  Act  of  Imperial 
Parliament  was  passed  uniting  federally  the  separate  provinces  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  into  one  Dominion  under  the  name  of 
Canada,  with  a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  Kingdonu 
Subsequently  the  Dominion  has  been  extended  over  the  North- West  Territory 
(the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territory  and  Rupert's  Land),  which  was 
acquired  by  purchase  in  1869.  From  this  territory  the  small  province  of 
Manitoba,  embracing  the  basin  of  the  Red  River  next  the  United  States 
boundary,  was  formed  in  1870.     In  1871  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
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Island  also  joined  the  Dominion  ;  Prince  Edward  Island  vms  added  in  1878 ; 
so  that  at  present  Newfoundland  alone  holds  ont  independently  from  the  rest 
of  the  gronp  now  indnded  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

92.  Scarcely  less  wonderfol  than  the  rapid  development  of  the  Bepnblic  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  heen  that  of  the  Anstnilian  colanies  of 
Great  Britain.  Thongh  Cook  had  sailed  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  New  Holland,  and  a  British  colony  had  heen  established  at 
Botany  Bay  in  1768,  so  little  was  known  even  of  ^e  coast-line  of  the  new 
continent  t^at  it  was  not  until  within  two  years  of  the  dose  of  the  ei|^teenth 
century  that  Dr.  Bass,  in  H.M.B.  'Beliance,'  estahlished  the  fact  that  Van 
Diemen's  Land  (Tasmania)  was  really  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait 
150  miles  in  width.  During  the  year  1808  a  vessel  canning  a  party  of 
convicts  and  a  small  armed  guard  was  sent  out  from  England  to  form  another 
station,  like  that  of  Botany  Bay,  on  the  shoieB  of  Bass's  Strait.  This  party 
landed  at  Port  PhdUp  (the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Melbourne)  but  consideriug 
the  country  too  stedle  left  the  place  and  crossed  the  strait  to  Yan  Diemen's  Land, 
and  formed  a  camp  at  SfuXLvoaiCs  Cow,  where  the  little  settlement  struggled 
through  its  first  years  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines.  In  1825 
another  convict  station  was  placed  at  Moretom.  Bay,  on  the  north  of  the  New  South 
Wales  coast,  and  West  Australia  was  first  occupied  in  1826,  the  Swan  Rvxr 
being  chosen  as  the  point  of  settlement.  Fort  Fhilip,  after  the  first  cursory 
visit  to  it,  doffl  not  appear  to  have  attracted  attention  again  till  1835,  when  a 
stockowner  bartered  a  quantity  c^  doth  with  the  nathres  there  for  a  large 
tract  of  land ;  his  schooner  arriving  in  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra  Yarra  (a  stream 
flowing  into  Fort  Philip)  was  moored  to  the  trees  on  its  banks  where  the 
wharves  of  Mdboume  now  stand. 

93.  In  1825,  when  the  settlers  in  Yan  Diemen's  Land  numbered  about 
3000,  Tasmania  was  raised  to  be  a  separate  colony,  and  ten  years  later  was 
under  the  governorship  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  of  Arctic  fame,  under  whom  it 
made  great  progress.  South  Australia  was  unoccupied  till  1 836,  when  a  party 
of  200  colomsts  landed  and  began  a  settlement  at  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Adelaide.  The  Swan  Biver  Settlement  on  the  west  coast  had  not  pros- 
pered greatly  before  1850,  at  which  date,  by  petition  of  the  colonists,  it  received 
the  convicts  who  were  now  refused  by  New  South  Wales,  and  between  that 
time  and  1868,  when  the  transportation  oeased,  about  10,000  prisoners  were 
added  to  its  little  population. 

94.  A  grand  event  in  the  history  of  Australia  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  Port  Fhilip  district  of  New  South  Wales  in  1850,  causing  the  whole  settle- 
ment to  become  **drunk  with  gold ; "  drawing  men  of  all  avocations — mer- 
chants, sailors,  tradesmen — from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  diggings.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Port  Philip  district  had  been  but  an  appanage  of  New  South 
Wales ;  now  it  was  created  into  the  independent  colony  of  Victoria,  which 
developed  its  roads,  railways,  and  manufactures  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

From  New  South  Wales,  on  the  northern  side,  the  Moreton  Bay  district 
was  separated  in  1859,  to  form  the  colony  of  QueeTidand. 

95.  As  yet  the  interior  of  the  continent  was  all  but  unknown,  though 
explorers  were  every  year  lifting  the  borders  of  the  veil  which  covered  it. 
Most  prominent  of  all  in  the  long  list  of  Australian  pioneers  stands  M'Douall 
Stuart,  who  after  many  attempts  succeeded  in  crossing  the  continent  from 
South  Australia  to  its  northeru  shores  in  1862.  In  consequence  of  the 
favourable  report  given  by  Stuart,  the  South  Australian  government 
determined  to  attempt  the  colonisation  of  the  northern  territory,  which  was 
tlien  added  to  its  existing  limits.  The  experiment  was  not  successful,  but 
within  ten  years  of  Stuart's  exploring  march  a  line  of  dectric  telegraph  had 
been  set  up  all  along  the  route  that  he  followed  from  sea  to  <iea,  uniting 
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South  Australia  with  the  Asiatic  and  European  system  of  communication. 
From  a  few  hundreds  dotted  about  at  various  convict  stations  along  the  coasts 
the  population  of  the  five  divisions  of  Australia  rose  in  1906  to  upwards  of 
four  millions  ;  explorers  have  investigated  the  interior  in  all  directions  ;  the 
large  cities  of  Sydney y  Mdboumef  and  Adelaide  have  arisen,  and  settlements 
extend  far  inland  on  all  sides  excepting  the  northern  seaboard.  In  1901  the 
several  states  became  federated  as  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (p.  456). 

96.  No  European  is  known  to  have  resided  in  New  Zealand  before  1814, 
and  no  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  until  1839,  when  a  patch  of  land  at  Fort 
Nicholson^  in  Cook  Strait,  was  bought  from  the  natives  for  the  first  party  of 
settlers,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  clubbed  together  to  form  a  New 
Zealand  Company.  Wdlingtouy  the  present  capital,  and  AiLcIdandf  the 
former  seat  of  government  in  the  North  Island,  were  first  founded  in  1840  ; 
New  Flyinouth  and  Nelson  in  1841 ;  Dunedin  in  Otago,  by  a  Scotch 
company  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free  Church,  in  1848  ;  and  Canterbury  in 
1850,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eugland.  The  first  British  governor 
took  office  in  1840,  and  the  history  of  the  colony  thence  onward  until  1865, 
especially  in  the  North  Island,  is  one  of  almost  constant  warfare  with  the  brave 
and  skilful  Maori  natives.  This  fine  aboriginal  race,  found  by  the  discoverer 
Cook  living  in  a  state  of  considerable  civilisation,  was  in  1906  reduced  by 
incessant  wars  from  200,000  to  48,000,  all  of  whom  now  live  peaceably  on  the 
North  Island.  In  1875  the  colony  was  brought  under  one  administration,  and 
in  1901  assumed  the  title  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand, 

97.  North-east  of  New  Zealand  the  archipelago  of  the  Viti  or  Fiji  Islands 
forms  one  of  the  latest  acquisitions  of  the  British  Crown.  As  early  as  1804  a 
number  of  escaped  convicts  from  New  South  Wales  reached  their  shores,  and, 
remaining  there,  acquired  considerable  influence  in  the  tribal  wars  which  were 
constantly  being  waged.  About  1820  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  began  their 
work  here,  and  so  far  paved  the  way  for  the  arrival  of  white  settlers  that  the 
number  of  these  had  increased  in  1905  to  over  2500.  In  1876  the  islands 
were  formed  into  a  British  colony.  The  final  partition  of  New  Guinea  took 
place  in  1885-87,  when  the  N.E.  section  fell  to  Germany  {Kaiser  WUhdrtCs 
Landj  70,000  sq.  miles),  and  the  S.E.  to  Britain  {British  New  Guinea,  90,000 
sq.  miles),  Holland  retaining  the  W.  section  (152,000  sq.  miles).  Germany 
also  acquired  the  neighbouring  Admiralty,  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland 
Islands,  now  re-named  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  (1885),  besides  the  northern 
section  of  the  Solomons  (1886),  and  in  1899  all  the  Marianne,  Pelew  (except 
Guam),  and  Caroline  groups  by  purchase  from  Spain,  and  part  of  Samoa  by 
agreement  with  England  and  United  States.  The  rest  of  Samoa  went  to  the 
United  States,  which  also  wrested  from  Spain  the  Philippines  and  Guam. 
Eoglaud  took  over  the  Tonga  and  South  Solomon  groups,  and  a  sort  of 
Anglo-French  Coudoniiniuni  was  permanently  established  in  the  New  Hebrides 
by  the  Convention  of  1907.  Such  are  now  the  political  relations  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

98.  About  1800  the  age  of  great  maritime  discovery  was  closed,  Cook  and 
others  having  shown  that  no  large  tracts  of  habitable  land  lay  about  either 
pole.  Since  then  extensive  ice-bound  regions  have  no  doubt  been  discovered 
or  sighted,  especially  in  the  south.  But  there  has  been  no  revelation  of  lands 
which  can  ever  be  of  value  for  the  habitation  of  men,  and,  in  later  years 
especially,  exploration  has  taken  a  new  direction,  aiming  rather  at  the 
scientific  conquest  of  the  globe. 

In  the  Antarctic  region  the  South  Shetland  Isles,  south-east  of  Cape  Hoorn, 
were  reached  by  Captain  Smith  in  1816  ;  the  Russian  voyager  Bellinghausen 
found  the  most  southerly  land  then  known,  Feter  Island,  in  1821  ;  Captain 
Biscoe  discovered  the  coast  he  named  Enderly  Land  in  1831 ;  Balleny  the 
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islands  named  after  him  in  1839  ;  the  French  commander  Dumont  D'Urville, 
Adelie  Land,  in  1840  ;  and  Sir  James  Ross  reached  the  highest  sonth  point 
yet  attained  in  1841,  discovering  Victoria  Land,  with  its  volcanoes  of 
Erebns  and  Terror. 

Then,  after  a  lull,  operations  were  resumed  about  1900  in  which  the 
English,  Germans,  French,  Scandinavians,  and  Belgians  took  part.  Most 
successful  was  Captain  Scott  of  the  *  Discovery,'  who  beat  all  previous  records 
by  reaching  the  high  latitudes  of  82°  17'  and  83°  S.  in  Victoria  Land,  which 
was  coasted  a  long  way  south  and  eicplored  on  sledges  for  over  900  miles 
inland,  while  east  of  Cape  Adare  a  new  region  with  snow-clad  heights  was 
discovered  and  named  King  Edward  VIL  Land  (1902-3).  The  German 
Captain  Drygalski  of  the  *  Gauss  *  failed  to  sight  the  supposed  Termination 
Land,  and  was  arrested  by  a  new  land  at  66°  S. 

In  the  Arctic  seas,  Parry,  following  the  inlet  of  Lancaster  Sound,  in  1819 
reached  Melville  Island  and  other  barren  Arctic  islands  to  which  his  name  has 
been  given  ;  Scoresby  and  Graah  made  known  the  fiord  and  glacier  coast  of 
East  Greenland  in  1822-23  ;  the  many  expeditions  in  quest  of  the  lost  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  ships,  which  had  gone  on  the  last  search  for  the  north- 
west passage,  added  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast-line  to  the  Arctic  American 
shores  ;  Dr.  Kane  extended  knowledge  in  Smith  Sound  in  1853  ;  an  Austrian 
expedition  in  1872-74  discovered  the  archipelago  north-east  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  which  was  named  Fravjn  Josef  Land;  Captain  Markham,  of 
a  British  expedition  under  Captain  Nares,  reached  lat.  83°  20'  N.  ; 
Nordenskjold  eft'ected  the  north-east  passage,  and  was  the  first  to 
circumnavigate  Asia ;  and  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  of  the  American  Greely 
expedition  advanced  along  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Greenland  to  lat.  83°  24'. 
Then  followed  Nansen's  memorable  voyage  in  the  *  Fram '  (1895-96).  But  all 
previous  records  were  again  beaten  by  the  American  Captain  Peary,  who  in 
1906  reached  87°  6',  about  200  miles  from  the  Pole.  About  the  same  time  other 
less  successful  expeditions  were  made  by  Captain  R.  Amundsen  of  the  *  Gjoa,' 
Lieutenant  Hansen,  A.  H.  Harrison,  and  M.  Erichsen  ;  in  1908  E.  Mikkelsen 
found  deep  water  free  of  land  stretching  a  long  way  toward  the  Pole. 

99.  The  scientific  conquest  of  the  globe  has  begun.  Europe  is  being  sur- 
veyed with  the  minutest  accuracy  of  detail,  and  in  every  other  region  the 
closer  weaving  of  a  network  of  routes  of  exploration  is  ever  in  progress. 
The  systematic  sounding  of  the  oceans  has  begun,  so  that  their  true  depth 
in  every  part  may  be  known.  As  the  first  representatives  of  this  exploration 
of  the  deep  seas,  may  be  taken  the  circumnavigation  voyages  of  the  British 
ship  'Challenger'  (1872-76),  the  United  States  expeditions  to  the  Pacific  in 
the  *Tuscarora' (1874-76),  and  the*  Nero'  (1900);  the  German  *  Gazelle' 
voyage  in  the  same  years,  and  others  in  1904-6,  when  675  soundings  were 
taken  in  the  Pacific  ;  that  of  the  Norwegian  ship  *  Voringen '  between  Norway 
and  Iceland  in  1875-76  ;  and  the  latest  German,  French,  British,  and  other 
oceanic  surveys. 


III.    PHYSICAL   GEOGEAPHY. 

I.  FORM  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

1.  The  earliest  speculators  as  to  the  nature  of  the  earth  re- 
garded it  as  a  great  plain,  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by 
the  land    to   which   they   themselves  belonged,  all  outside  this, 
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to  the  edge  of  the  plain,  being  fiUed  up  by  the  imagined  lands  of 
mythical  peoples.  This  is  iUustrated  in  the  view  of  the  world 
accepted  by  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  time,  which  represents 
the  land  round  central  Greece,  and  on  each  side  of  the  sea,  passing 
into  the  territories  of  the  Cimmerians  and  the  borders  of  night  on 
the  north,  to  the  borders  of  day  and  the  land  of  the  Pygmies  on 
the  south,  and  to  the  Elysian  fields,  the  paradise  of  terrestrial 
heroes,  in  the  far  west — all  being  girt  about  by  the  ocean,  from 
which  the  sun  rose  and  into  which  it  was  believed  to  set. 

2.  But  already  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  Romans  were  beginning  their  aggressive  wars  against 
opulent  Carthage,  the  philosophers  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria 
seem  to  have  abandoned  these  dreamy  ideas  and  to  have  gained  from 
theoretical  considerations  a  remarkably  clear  conception  of  what  we 
now  know  practically  to  be  the  true  figure  of  the  earth.  Ptolemy 
in  his  Greography  gives  a  calculation  of  the  size  of  the  sphere  of  the 
earth,  and  from  his  time  onward  it  seems  to  have  been  universaUy 
accepted  by  men  of  learning  that  our  world  was  a  globe.  It  was 
this  belief  that  led  Columbus  to  seek  a  shorter  route  to  the  Indies 
by  sailing  due  west  from  Spain  ;  but  his  supposition  that  on  reach- 
ing Hispaniola  and  Cuba  he  had  reaUy  come  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia  near  Japan,  shows  how  very  erroneous  were  the  ideas  of 
the  extent  of  the  world  in  his  day. 

3.  It  was  not  however  till  after  MageUah  had  first  crossed  the 
Pacific,  and  that  one  of  his  ships  which  had  sailed  out  westward 
from  San  Lucar  was  brought  back  to  the  same  port  from  the  east, 
that  there  existed  any  proof  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  which 
could  be  convincing  to  the  popular  mind,  or  that  any  true  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  of  its  lands  and  seas  was  obtained,  for  before  that 
time  no  one  had  any  idea  of  the  vast  width  of  the  Pacific.  "We  can 
veadily  understand  why  the  earliest  notion  of  the  form  of  the  earth 
should  have  been  that  of  a  flat  disc  floating  in  or  suri'ounded  by 
water,  since  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  become  convinced  by 
practical  observation  tliat  the  earth  is  round  without  moving  from 
one  spot  on  its  surface.  The  irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
trees,  hills,  and  valleys,  generally  give  a  broken  horizon,  and  the 
first  idea  suggested  by  looking  at  any  smaU  space  of  water  is  that 
of  the  apparent  levelness  of  its  surface. 

4.  As  soon,  however,  as  men  began  to  extend  their  journeys  and 
voyages  in  all  directions,  a  number  of  appearances  must  have  been 
observed  which  could  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  was  curved  and  not  flat.  Watching  the  departure  of 
a  vessel  from  harbour,  as  she  sailed  out  to  sea,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  that  the  hull  was  the  tirst  part  to  disappear,  sinking  as  it  were 
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beneath  the  sea,  that  the  lower  masts  and  sails  were  next  hidden^ 
till  the  top  masts  alone  remained,  before  the  ship  was  finally  lost 
eight  of;  or  if  scanning  the  sea  horizon  for  the  return  of  a  cargo-ship, 
the  same  appearances  were  noted,  but  in  exactly  reverse  order,  as 
the  vessel  drew  towards  the  port.  Such  appearances  could  not  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  and  the  sea  over  it  was 
a  flat  plain ;  but  the  explanation  becomes  clear  at  once,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  surface  is  curved,  the  rise  of  the  curve  being  that 
which  conceals  from  view  the  lower  part  of  the  distant  ship. 

5.  If,  instead  of  watching  the  ship's  arrival  or  departure  from 
the  land,  one  were  sailing  away  from  or  towards  shore  in  the  ship 
itself,  the  appearances  of  the  vanishing  or  rising  land  would  be  pre- 
cisely similar.  The  low  grounds  of  the  shore  are  the  first  to  be  lost 
in  leaving,  the  last  to  be  seen  in  approaching.  On  nearing  the 
low  coasts  of  Holland,  for  example,  the  first  objects  noted  are  probably 
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the  top  of  a  church  steeple  or  the  upper  half  of  a  windmill  which  seems 
to  be  spinning  in  the  sea  itself;  and  it  is  not  till  much  later  that  the 
low  dyke  or  bank  which  keeps  out  the  sea  from  the  land  at  the 
same  level,  comes  into  view.  This  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
yet  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  one  that  can  readily  be  tested  at  any  part  of  the  sea  coast ;  and 
as  we  now  know  that  precisely  the  same  appearances  are  presented 
in  every  part  of  the  world  that  has  been  visited,  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  curving  is  practically  the  same  in  all,  the  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere. 

6.  On  land  the  visible  horizon  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  most  parts 
broken  by  the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  but  wherever  there  is  a 
plain  wide  enough  to  allow  an  unrestricted  view  in  all  directions, 
the  limit  of  vision  of  the  observer  standing  on  it  is  formed  by  a 
circle  where  sky  and  land  seem  to  meet  at  a  uniform  distance  from 
him  on  all  sides.  At  sea  this  definite  circular  limit  of  the  horizon 
becomes  more  distinct ;  move  in  what  direction  one  may,  the  limit 
of  the  circle  is  never  reached  ;  new  objects  may  rise  on  the  limit 
towards  which  the  ship  is  sailing,  or  towards  which  you  may  walk 
on  the  plain,  while  others  formerly  mthin  sight  sink  on  the  back- 
ward horizon,  but  the  vessel  or  the  individual  always  seems  to 
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form  the  central  point  of  this  horizon-circle.  This  is  observed 
all  over  the  world,  to  whatever  part  one  may  go,  and  the  same 
height  above  the  sea  level  or  above  the  plain  gives  practically  the 
same  extent  of  horizon  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  Now  there  is  no 
other  shape  than  that  of  a  sphere  which  would  seem  circular  in 
every  point  of  view. 

7.  It  may  also  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  earth's  roundness  that 
as  one  climbs  a  height  the  circle  of  vision  expands  ;  for  as  we 
ascend  we  are  enabled  to  look  over  a  part  of  the  curve  which  has 
limited  our  vision  below.  Observations  show  that  an  equivalent 
expansion  of  horizon  is  obtained  by  an  equal  increase  of  elevation 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  conclusion  again  is  that  the  earth  is 
a  sphere. 

8.  In  early  days  of  navigation  the  sailors  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean were  wont  to  steer  by  the  constellation  Arktos,  the  Bear,^  and 
later  by  the  smaller  group  of  stars  to  which  the  name  Lesser  Bear 
was  given,  the  brightest  of  which  we  now  call  the  Pole-star,  Sail- 
ing north  and  south  between  Greece  and  Egypt,  they  could  not 
fail  to  notice  how  their  change  of  position  affected  the  altitude 
of  these  stars;  how  as  they  jailed  southward  the  Little  Bear 
seemed  to  sink  down  towards  the  earth,  and  to  rise  again  in  the 
heavens  as  they  steered  northward;  and  the  sailors  of  our  day 
voyaging  in  wider  seas  find  the  Pole-star  rising  over  their  heads  to 
near  the  zenith  as  they  sail  towards  the  Arctic  ice  ;  as  they  go 
south  through  the  Atlantic  the  Pole-star  sinks  down  and  do^Mi 
towards  the  horizon,  till  at  length  it  touches  it  and  disappeaiB 
beneath,  while  new  constellations,  among  them  the  Southern  Cross, 
rise  in  the  heavens  to  the  southward.  On  the  homeward  voyage 
from  the  south  the  Pole-star  again  appears  on  the  horizon,  and  again 
seems  to  mount  the  sky,  till  at  the  port  where  the  ship  started  it  is 
found  to  have  the  same  altitude  as  when  it  was  last  seen  there,  and 
to  the  people  who  have  stayed  at  home  it  has  not  changed  its  posi- 
tion at  all.  Evidently,  then,  the  apparent  movement  of  the  stars  is 
due  to  the  real  change  of  position  of  the  voyager  along  the  surface 
of  the  sea. 

9.  This  only  shows,  however,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
curved  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  If  the  voyage  were  made 
in  a  due  east  and  west  direction,  the  Pole-star  would  maintain  the 
same  altitude  throughout  ;  but  the  apparent  movement  of  the  sun 
and  stars  gives  evidence  of  curving  in  this  direction  also.  If 
the  earth  were  level  from  west  to  east,  the  sun  would  rise  at  the 
same  moment  to  all  places  along  this  line.  But  a  voyager  starting, 
say,  for  instance,  with  his  chronometer  set  to  Greenwich  time,  finds 

1  Fart  of  which  wc  already  know  as  \he  Flough  or  the  Wain.    (p.  7) 
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lliat  as  ho  sails  west  the  sun  and  Btara  rise  and  Bet  later  than  al 
GrpwiM'icli ;  till  wlien  ho  reached  the  West  Indies  he  would  find  Ilia 
chronometer  six  hours  in  advance  of  the  time  of  the  place,  which  is 
called  local  time.  If  he  had  steered  east  to  India  he  would  have 
observed  the  sun  and  stars  rising  and  setting  earlier  as  he  proceeded, 
till  on  arriving  there  his  clock  would  be  six  hours  behind  the  apparent 
time  in  India.  Reaching  London  again,  his  clock  agrees  with  local 
time  as  before.  This  change  in  the  times  of  siin  and  star  rising  could 
only  take  place  if  the  earth  were  carved  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion also.  Tlie  observation  that  the  shadow  cast  by  the  earth  in 
eclipses  of  the  moon  is  ahvuys  circular,  was  made  as  long  ago  as  the 
lime  of  Arietotlej  and  affords  another  strong  proof  of  the  globular 
form  of  the  earth. 

10.  Coming  now  t«  the  question  of  the  actual  size  of  the  eartli, 
it  lias  already  been  noted  that  the  philosophers  of  the  schools  of 
Alexandria  made  a  wonderfully  close  approximation  to  the  tnie 
solution  of  this  problem,  though  at  the  time  they  lived  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  earth's  surface  was  known  from  actual  dis- 
covery. One  of  these  philosophers,  named  Eratosthenes,  watching 
the  apparent  annual  movement  of  the  sun  across  the  sky,  liad 
observed  that  at  midsummer,  or  tlie  longest  day,  its  rays  illu- 
mined the  bottom  of  a  deep  well  at  Sjene  (Asanan),  on  the  Nile.  By 
observing  the  slope  of  the  s\m's  shadow  at  Alexandria  at  the  same 
time,  he  found  that  there  the  sun  was  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  cir- 
cuiiiference  of  a  circle  (7°  12')  from  the  zenith,  or  the  point 
directly  overhead  in  the  heavens.  Eeasoning  tliat  if  tlie  eartli  is  a 
sphere  and  ita  centre  the  middle  point  of  the  visible  celestial  vault, 
any  change  which  makes  an  alteration  in  the  zenith-distance  of  a 
celestial  object  such  as  tlie  sun  or  a  star  must  correspond  to  a  like 
distance  on  the  earth's  surface,  he  concluded  that  the  distance 
between  Syene  and  Alexandria,  which  he  found  to  be  about  6000 
stadia,  must  be  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  earth's  circumference,  which  he 
accordingly  set  down  as  250,000  Btadia,  a  calculation  which  is  in 
error  only  by  about  a  seventh  from  what  we  now  know  to  be  the 
true  circuit  of  the  earth. 

11,  Thus  to  Eratosthenes  belongii  the  credit  of  having  first  ap- 
plied a  true  principle  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  measuring 
the  earth,  the  principle  upon  which  more  accurate  meaaurementa 
are  being  extended  at  the  present  day.  At  intervala  from  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes,  measurements  on  the  plan  that  he  had  adopted 
were  made  both  in  eastern  and  western  Europe,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  invention  of  the  telescope  in  the  seventeenth  century  had 
pven  new  and  wonderful  powers  of  observation  of  the  licavens,  and 
aid  to  Uie  labour  of  the  surveyor  on  tue  earth  itself,  that  measuretncutj 
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of  large  belts  of  the  earth's  surface  began  to  be  made  with  care  and 
precision.  These  measurements,  which  are  still  being  extended  and 
perfected  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  which  form  the  basis  of 
every  accurate  map,  are  conducted  somewhat  in  the  following  way. 
Two  stations  (it  may  be  several  hundreds  of  tniles  apart),  which  lie 
as  nearly  as  possible  north  and  south  of  one  another  (Fig.  14),  are 
chosen,  and  the  difference  of  zenith  distance  of  several  celestial 
objects,  the  sun  and  stars,  is  accurately  ascertained  at  the  same 
moment ;  next  what  is  termed  a  "  base-line"  is  accurately  measured 
on  the  ground  in  feet  and  inches  at  one  of  these  stations,  and  by 
the  method  known  as  triangulation  the  measurement  is  extended 
over  the  whole  distance  to  the  second  station,  the  distance  of  which 

from  the  first  is  thus  precisely  found.^  As  the  pre- 
N  viously  determined  differences  of  zenith  distance 
between  the  two  chosen  stations  give  the  number 
of  degrees  contained  in  the  length  which  separates 
them,  the  length  of  a  degree  in  feet  or  yards  or  miles 
can  be  at  once  determined ;  and  hence,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  length  of  a  degree  is  uniform,  the 
circumference  (360°)  of  the  whole  earth  in  feet, 
yards,  or  miles,  becomes  known. 

12.  Delicate  operations  of  this  kind  have  now 
been  extended  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  India, 
Cape  Colony,  the  East  India  Islands,  the  United 
States,  Peru,  and  in  Asiatic  Eussia,  and  have  en- 
abled the  figure  of  the  earth  to  be  determined  with 
great  accuracy.  As  a  general  result  from  all  of 
tliese  measurements,  it  is  found  that  the  earth's 
figure  is  not  precisely  that  of  a  true  sphere  ;  that 
a  degree  measures  68*7  English  miles  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  equator  and  69*4  miles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  poles  of  the  globe  ;  in  other 
words,  that  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  zenith 
distance  of  a  celestial  object  of  one  degree,  it  is 
necessary  to  travel  nearly  a  mile  farther  in  a  north 
and  south  direction  in  the  polar  tlian  in  equatorial 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  globe  is  flattened  a  little 
at  the  polar  region,  so  that  a  section  of  it  cut 
through  the  poles  would,  on  very  minute  measure- 
laent,  be  found  to  be  not  precisely  a  circle  but  an  ellipse  very 

1  The  measured  base-line  is  taken  as  the  kiio\vn  side  of  the  primary  triangle,  and  when 
the  angles  of  this  liave  been  iiieasiired  the  lengths  of  tlie  other  sides  are  readily  derived 
from  it.  From  the  sides  of  tins  primary  triangle  a  series  or  network  of  triangles  is 
extended  (advantage  being  taken  of  some  marked  point,  hill  tops  or  church  si»ircs,  for 
the  comer  points  uf  the  triangles)  between  the  two  extreme  stations,  and  the  dinieu' 
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closely  approaching  one,  and  this  figure,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  flattened  sphere,  is  called  a  spheroid.  Minute  differ- 
ences in  the  result  of  the  degree-measurements  in  various  parts 
of  the  earth  show  further,  that  the  earth  varies  in  different  parts 
slightly  from  even  a  truly  spheroidal  form.  So  minute,  however, 
are  the  deviations  from  true  sphericity  in  the  globe,  that  they 
could  never  have  been  discovered  without  the  aid  of  powerful 
instruments  and  reflned  calculation ;  and,  as  far  as  any  of  the  pheno- 
mena that  we  shall  have  to  do  with  here  are  concerned,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  earth  is  a  perfect  sphere  with  a  diameter  of  7900 
English  miles  and  a  circumference  of  25,000  miles  ;  a  degree,  or  a 
360th  part  of  a  great  circle  of  its  surface,  being  sixty-nine  statute  or 
sixty  geographical  miles  long.^ 

13.  In  order  to  describe  and  compare  different  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  are  so  far  apart  that  actual  measurement  be- 
tween them  is  not  possible,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  some  means 
of  determining  their  relative  position. 

It  has  already  been  noted,  as  a  proof  of  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth,  that  as  one  travels  north  or  south  the  stars  apparently 
change  their  altitude.  If  we  could  stand  at  the  North  Pole,  the 
chief  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear  would  appear  im- 
mediately overhead,  and  all  the  others  would  move  round  it  in 
horizontal  circles.  Coming  southward,  the  traveller  would  see  the 
Pole-star  gradually  sinking  and  the  stai's  circling  round  it  dipping 
beneath  the  horizon  as  they  turned,  till  a  point  was  reached  at 
which  the  stars  would  seem  to  rise  vertically  from  the  east  and  set 
due  west  of  the  traveller.  Passing  this,  going  still  southward,  the 
circles  formed  by  the  stars  overhead  begin  again  to  increase  and 
complete  themselves,  till  at  the  South  Pole,  as  at  the  north,  the 
stars  would  seem  to  move  round  in  perfectly  horizontal  circles. 
The  imaginary  central  line  round  the  earth,  midway  between  the 
poles,  at  which  the  stars  rise  and  set  vertically,  is  termed  the  Equator,^ 
since  it  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  halves — a  northern  and 
a  southern  liemispliere,  A  certain  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
equator  corresponds,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  certain  change  in  the 
apparent  height  of  the  stars  above  the  honzon,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  their  altitudes  when  due  north  or  south,  or  of  the  Pole-star 

sions  of  each  of  these  triangles  are  ascertained  by  calculation  from  that  of  the  first 
from  which  they  spring. 

1  365,000  feet,  as  many  thousand  feet  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
The  dimensions  of  the  earth,  iu  the  round  number  on  which  all  calculators  are  agreed 
are  as  follows  :— 

Greater  or  Equatorial  diameter 7,926  English  miles. 

Tjcsser  or  Polar  diameter 7,899  „ 

Equatorial  circumference 24,900  ,, 

Area  of  surface 196,550,000  square  miles. 

3  Lat  cnquc,  to  make  equal. 
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ill  tlie  northern  hemispliere,  pvea  the  means  of  determining  the 
latitude  of  a  particulnr  place,  or  its  diatnnce,  expressed  in  degrcee, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  from  the  equator,  north  or  south.  Imeginary 
cireleB,  conceived  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator  at  equal  inter- 
vals from  it  to  the  poles,  becoming  amaller  and  smaller  as  they 
approach  them,  are  called  parallels  of  latitude  (Fig.  15).'  Lati- 
tude thus  determines  the 
distance  of  a  place  north  oi 
south  of  the  equator,  bu( 
docs  not  describe  its  posi- 
tion, for  any  number  of 
places  might  lie  along  the 
same  parallel. 

14.  To  fix  the  position 
of  a  place  aloi^  its  parallel 
of  ktitnde,  reference  is  made 
to  the  Toeridian  of  longiludi 
upon  which  it  standa  These 
meridians  of  longitude  are 
conceived  to  he  drawn  bora 
pole  to  pole  throi^h  each 
of  the  360  degrees  of  the 
equator  which  they  cut  at 
right  angles.      These  lines, 


poles,  in  being  all  of  tliem 
great  circles  like  the  equa- 
tor, or  having  their  centres 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
They  also  differ  in  having  no 
naturally  defined  starting- 
point,  sucli  as  the  parallels 
of  latitude  have  on  the  equa- 
tor. They  arc  all  equal ; 
every  one  of  them  has  as 
much  natural  right  to  be 
considered  the  first  as  any 
of  its  fellows.  Thus,  just 
in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
in  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
beheved  tlieir  land  to  he  the  *^^-  "■ 

centre  of  tlie  world,  modern  nations  have  diosen  generally  the  meri< 

'  LalUud^  and  Lrmaitade.—To  tbe  ancient  Qroeks,  hIiou  country  luj-  butwwu  tlig 
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dian  of  tlioir  capital,  or  of  a.  well-known  observatory  within  their 
territory  (Greenwich,  Piiria,  Washington,  Pulkova),  ua  the  zero  point ' 
or  initial  meridian  from  which  to  number  the  lilies  of  longitude 
east  onii  west  round  the  world.  These  lines  of  longitude  are  termed 
nuTidians,  because  every  point  along  each  of  them  has  its  midday 
{fneridies)  at  e.\actly  the  came  moment ;  it  is  by  observing  the  change 
of  time  at  which  the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian  of  one  place  aa  com- 
pared with  another  (moat  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  chron- 
ometer set  to  record  the  local  time  of  one  of  them,  and  earned  to 
the  other),  that  the  difference  of  longitude  is  determined.  Thus 
Battle  lies  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  51°  K;  51  x  80  =  3060  geo- 
graphical miles  north  of  the  eq^untor.  The  meridian  on  which  it 
lies  is  half  a  degree  or  30'  east  of  thot  of  Greenwich,  In  this 
ctise,  however,  the  distance  east  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  not 
represented  by  30  geographical  miles,  for,  as  may  be  obBerved  from 
the  figure  above,  aa  the  meridiana  gradually  convei^  towards  the 
poles,  the  degrees  of  longitude  dea'ease  from  their  value  of  CO  miles 
to  a  degree  at  the  equator,  to  no  extent  at  all  at  the  pole.  Thus 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  latitude  51°  has  decreased  from 
60  to  3B  geographical  miles,  so  that  the  distance  of  £attle  east  of 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  only  liaK  of  38  or  19  miles. 

15.  These  two  sets  of  lines  thus  give  a  framework  upon  which 
the  relative  position  of  every  point,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
which  has  been  determined,  can  ho  laid  down.  Thus  the  map  of 
the^ known  world  has  been  gradually  extended,  and  is  still  in  process 
of  being  perfected,  as  voyagers  and  travellers  to  different  parts  of 
the  eaith  accumulate  knowledge  of  its  lands  and  sens,  or  improve  the 
existing  half-knowledge  by  mora  accural*  observation. 

16.  When  these  lines  ore  laid  down  and  the  map  is  drawn  upon 
the  surface  of  an  artificial  gloht,  an  almost  perfect  representation  of 
the  earth's  surface  may  be  obtained  ;  but  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  show  the  countries  of  the  world  on  a  more  convenient  flat  surface, 
or  a  map  {mappa,  a  towel),  it  is  found  to  be  quite  impossible  to 
give  a  true  representation  of  any  \n,Tg6  portion  of  the  earth  in  this 
way.  One  may  readily  imderstand  this  by  trying  to  lay  do\i-n  the 
peel  of  an  orange  on  a  flat  surface  without  breaking  it  at  some  point. 

17.  Thus  geographers  have   been  driven  to  seek  the  least  inac- 

Btack  Sen,  thn  northani  ahares  ol  wtikJi  have  ui  ilmmt  Polu  winter,  uid  tli«  hot 


Bl  0[  the  asrtli'B  la^A,  wl 
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curate  method  of  prcjeditiff  *  the  tonnded  surface  on  the  flat  one,  with 
the  result  that  several  methods  are  emplojed,  each  of  which  has  some 
sdvautagc  or  minimum  of  disadvantage  to  commend  iL  In  that 
named  the  orthographie  projection  (Fig.  17),  the  eye  of  the  observer  is 
conceived  to  be  infinitely  distant,  bo 
that,  when  looking  at  the  earth  from 
i  point  vertically  over  the  equator, 
the  pamllela  of  latitude  project  them- 
selves SB  straight  lines,  and  the  meri- 
diana  crowd  togethu  towards  the 
oater  margin  of  the  repiesen-tatiott. 
For  this  reason,  though  the  central 
parts  are  well  shown  by  this  projec- 
ta,  the  outer  are  crowded  together 
and  reduced  in  breadth.  Another 
method  of  projection  of  the  hemis- 
pheres, named  the  itertographte  (Fig. 
18),  is  obtained  by  supposing  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  be  at  the 
suriace  of  the  globe,  and  to  be  able 
to  look  through  the  solid  sphere  as 
if  it  were  a  globe  of  glass,  so  as  to 
see  the  countries  which  are  on  the 
opposite  aide  ;  these  outlines  are  then 
drawn  as  they  would  project  them- 
selves upon  a  screen  stretched  over  a  \ 
section  of  the  globe  from  pole  to 
pole,  feeing  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
On  this  plan,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  central  countries  are  somewhat 
crowded,  those  on  the  outer  border 
of  the  map  expanded.     To  obtain  a  F^g.  is. 

more    equal    representation    of   the 

equivalent  areas  marked  out  by  the  meridians  and  parallels,  the 
position  of  a  more  favourable  point  of  sight,  between  those  employed 
in  the  former  projections,  haa  been  calculated,  giving  that  which 
is  known  as  the  globular  projection  (Fig.  19),  one  of  the  most  com- 
monly used.  On  this,  the  point  of  view  is  assumed  to  be  also  verti- 
cally over  the  centre  of  the  plane  of  projection,  at  a  distance  equal 
to  the  sine  of  46°  of  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 
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earth  be  shown  at  a  single  view,  and  in  none  of  them  a 
bearings  of  places,  one  from  another, 
preserved.  The  entire  terrestrial  sur- 
face, excepting  the  parts  about  the 
poles,  can,  however,  be  ehown  by  a 
method  invented  by  a  geographer  of  , 
Flanders  named  Gerhard  Kremer,  who  L 
fiFat  pnblished  his  chart  in  1566.  I 
His  device  is  retained  to  this  day  ai 
the  basis  of  all  charts  far  the  use  of  sea 
men,  and  is  known  by  the  Latinised 
fonn  of  his  name  as  Mercator'i  chart 
{Fig.  20).  The  earth  is  here  conceived 
to  have  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  along 
the  length  of  which  the  meridians 
are  represented  by  equidistant  straight  lines.  The  parallels  are  also 
represented  by  straight  lines  at  right  angles 
to  the  former,  but  placed  at  distances  which 
are  increased  outward  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  poles,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ti'ue  shape  of  every  individual  part  of  the 
land,  and  its  true  hearing  from  every  other 
part,  is  preserved,  though  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  map,  as  compared 
with  the  equatorial,  come  to  bo  grossly 
exa^erated  in  sixe.  Greenland,  for  ex- 
ample, appears  to  be  six  or  eight  times  as 
lai^e  aa  the  peninsula  of  India,  whereas 
in  reality  it  is  not  half  as  large.  The  maps 
in  the  foregoing  historical  chapters  are 
drawn  npon  this  method,  though,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude  have  been  omitted  from  them. 

18.  When   it  is  desired  to  represent 
only   one   country   of  the   world,   BUch  as 
-  England,  on  the  map,  another  plan,  which 
3  more  accurate  results  for  such  a  small 
""■ "''  area,    is   adopted.      This   device   may  be 

understood  by  supposing  a  cone  of  paper  to  be  set  upon  an  arti- 
ficial globe  in  such  a  way  that  the  paper  touches  the  globe  along 
the  central  parallel  of  the  country  to  be  shown  on  the  map.  (In 
the  case  of  England  the  cone  would  be  made  to  touch  along  the 
fifty-third  parallel.)  The  meridians  and  the  parallels  on  each  side 
of  this  central  one  are  then  conceived  to  be  brought  up  to  meet 
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the  cone,  and  to  be  projected  on  it  along  with  the  outlines  of 
the  land  between  them.  When  the  cone  is  unfolded,  it  may  be 
spread  out  on  a  ilat  surface.  In  this  case  the  country  lying  jdong 
the  central  line  of  the  map,  where  the  cone  touches  upon  the 
sphere,  is  represented  with  perfect  accuracy;  on  each  side  there 
is  a  small  amount  of  distortion,  which  increases  as  the  area  in- 
cluded in  the  map  is  extended.  Almost  all  the  special  maps  in 
the  second  part  of  this  book  are  drawn  upon  this  plan,  or  on  a 
modification  of  it  which  supposes  the  cone  to  cut  the  globe  through 
two  parallels  of  the  area  to  be  mapped,  which  are  chosen  at  such  a 
distance  from  one  another  that  the  error  is  more  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  map,  which  is  perfect  along  two  lines  instead  of  one 
only. 

II.  PROPER  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

1.  How  long  ago  it  is  since  men  began  to  doubt  the  belief  that 
the  earth  was  the  fixed  centre  of  the  universe,  round  which  the  sun 
and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  moved  in  circles,  cannot  be  known,  but 
the  germ  of  the  system  which  bears  the  name  of  Copernicus,  the 
astronomer  of  Thorn  in  Prussia  (1473-1543),  seems  to  have  existed 
already  in  the  schools  of  ancient  Greece.  Through  him,  however, 
the  system  of  the  world  now  known  to  be  the  true  one,  representing 
the  sun  to  be  the  centre  round  which  the  earth  and  all  the  other  planets 
move,  first  gained  definite  form,  enabling  the  complex  and  apparently 
irregular  paths  of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  understood  as 
parts  of  an  orderly  system.  To  Kepler  of  Magstadt  in  Wiirtemberg 
(1571-1630)  is  due  the  subsequent  discovery  that  the  orbit  of  the 
planets  is  not  circular,  but  elliptical,  one  focus  of  the  ellipse  in  each 
case  being  occupied  by  the  sun.  The  revelation  of  the  governing 
principle  of  these  movements  in  the  grand  law  of  universal  gravita- 
tion, which  gives  completeness  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  universe, 
was  left  for  the  English  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727).  Later  dis- 
covery makes  it  clear  that  the  whole  solar  system,  the  sun  with  all 
its  planets,  has  itself  an  onward  movement  through  space. 

2.  It  is,  however,  with  those  movements  of  the  earth  which 
directly  affect  the  condition  of  its  surface  that  we  have  here  to  do. 
The  first  of  these  is  its  movement  of  rotation,  whereby  it  spins 
round  continuously  on  an  imaginary  axis  which  coincides  with  its 
polar  diameter,  the  extremities  being  called  the  poles.  This  rota- 
tion is  from  west  to  east.  The  second  movement  is  that  of  trans- 
lation or  revolution  round  the  sun. 

3.  Without  long-continued  and  close  observation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convince 
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jurselves'  practically  from  any  external  appearances  that  the  earth 
really  moves.  We  feel  no  movement,  for  there  is  no  halt  or  friction, 
and  the  atmosphere  which  envelopes  us,  held  in  its  place  by  gravita- 
tion, forms  an  integral  part  of  the  globe  in  its  passage  through 
space,  taking  as  perfect  a  share  in  its  rotation  as  the  sea  or  land  does. 
Remembering  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  accepted  the 
natural  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  apparent  change  of  place  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  by  believing  that  they  did  move  round  the  earth 
from  east  to  west. 

4.  But  without  looking  beyond  the  globe  itself,  it  can  be  shown 
by  experiments  that  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  here  in  error.  An 
experiment  which  is  a  very  convincing  one,  and  one  that  has  been 
made  with  great  care  and  accuracy,^  is  that  of  observing  tlie  fall  of  a 
stone  or  a  shot  from  a  vertical  height. 
It  may  readily  be  imderstood  that  if  the 
earth  be  revolving  from,  west  to  east, 
the  top  of  a  high  tower  must  describe 
a  larger  circle  round  the  centre  of  tlie 
earth  than  its  base,  and  must  move  in 
some  degree  faster  than  the  ground  on    "^  ^jg  21. 

which  it  stands.  If,  then,  a  shot  be 
carried  to  the  top  of  such  a  tower,  it  will  there  acquire  a  rate  of 
movement,  which  will  be  greater  than  it  had  at  the  base  of  the 
tower  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  to  which  it  has  been  carried. 
If  now  the  shot  be  let  fall,  it  will  retain  during  its  descent  the  speed 
of  revolution  that  it  has  acquired  at  the  top  of  the  tower ;  it  will 
decline  a  little  eastward  from  the  perpendicular,  and  will  strike  the 
ground  on  that  side  of  the  base  of  the  tower. 

A  very  interesting  experimental  proof  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
first  made  by  M.  Foucault,  is  afforded  by  a  freely  suspended  pen- 
dulum. The  plane  of  vibration  of  such  a  pendulum  appears  to  turn 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun,  that  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis.  The  pendulum  indeed  maintains 
its  uniform  swing,  but  the  earth  turns  beneath  it  To  illustrate 
this,  suppose  such  a  pendulum  to  be  hung  over  the  pole  of  the  earth 
and  swung  at  starting  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  meridian  of  London  ; 

1  The  tirst  experiments  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Riccioli,  in  1040,  from  the  tower 
Degli  Asinelli  at  Bologna,  from  a  height  of  250  fuet.  Their  author  erroneously  inferrc^l 
from  the  results  obtained  that  the  earth  stood  still.  Newton,  in  1079,  maintained  that 
they  proved  the  contrary,  but  the  expenments  made  at  his  suggestion  by  the  Royal 
Society  failed  to  demonstrate  this.  It  was  not  till  about  112  years  after  this  that 
Ouglielmini,  of  Bologna,  made  the  first  satisfactory  experiments  from  the  tower  Degli 
Asinelli,  by  dropping  lead  bullets  upon  a  cake  of  wax  spread  beneath,  in  1802  a 
series  of  experiments  was  made  by  Dr.  Benzenberg  from  St.  Michael's  Tower  in  Ham- 
burg, from  a  height  of  260  feet ;  and  in  1S.'}1  another  extensive  series  by  Professor  Reich 
In  the  mines  of  FVeiberg  in  Saxony,  with  a  depth  of  fall  of  520  feet,  in  all  <»f  thr.so  tU^ 
^4^terly  direction  was  clearly  shown. 
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if  it  vibrates  constantly  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  will  do  so  unless 
di8turl>cd  by  some  force,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  below  it  once 
in  24  hours  would  make  it  appear  as  if  the  plane  of  the  pendiilum's 
motion  were  turning  once  round  in  24  hours,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  it  will  coincide  with  every  other  meridian  in  turn. 
This  experiment  has  not  actually  been  made  at  the  pole,  but  has 
'  been  tried  at  many  different  latitudes  between  that  and  the  equator, 
where  the  effect  ceases.  In  the  latitude  of  London,  such  a  freely 
suspended  pendulum  will  appear  to  change  its  plane  of  vibration 
round  a  circle  in  about  30  hours. 

5.  Tlie  form  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  earth,  the  flattening 
of  its  polar  regions  and  the  bulging  of  the  equatorial,  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  uniform  rotation  of  the  earth  on  an  axis,  showing 
as  it  does  the  tendency  of  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  rotating 
the  most  rapidly  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravitation. 

6.  One  most  important  purpose  accomplished  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  is  that  of  maintaining  the  position  of  its  parts  in  relation 
to  the  sun.  But  for  its  rotation,  the  earth  might  change  its  position 
continually  with  regard  to  the  sun,  the  source  of  its  heat  and 
light,  with  the  effect  of  introducing  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of 
temperature.  The  example  of  a  common  spinning-top  is  sufiicient 
to  show  the  effect  of  rotation  in  keeping  a  body  in  one  position,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  balance  a  top  with  its  point  on  the  ground  without 
having  caused  it  to  rotate  ;  once  set  in  rapid  rotation,  however,  it 
requires  considerable  force  to  upset  it  It  is  with  this  very  object 
of  keeping  a  projectile  in  one  constant  position,  by  means  of  rapid 
rotation  during  its  flight,  that  rifling  is  used  in  guns  and  cannon. 
The  top  slackens  its  speed  and  falls  at  last  because  its  motion  has 
been  overcome  by  the  friction  of  the  point  on  the  ground,  and  of 
the  air  around  it.  The  earth,  revolving  in  empty  space,  carrying 
its  atmosphere  with  it,  continues  to  rotate  because  there  is  no 
friction  to  retard  its  motion.  The  most  ancient  astronomical  observa- 
tions, compared  with  those  of  the  present  day,  show  that,  for  2000 
years  at  least,  the  earth  has  not  perceptibly  slackened  its  speed  of 
rotation. 

7.  The  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  gives  the  interpretation 
of  most  of  the  apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, — ^the 
apparent  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  east,  its  passage  across  the  sky 
during  the  day,  and  its  setting  in  the  west,  as  well  as  the  similar 
movements  of  all  the  stars  by  night.  The  turning  of  any  part  of 
the  earth  towards  and  away  from  the  illuminating  sun  into  the 
shadow  gives  alternate  day  and  nigM.  The  time  elapsing  between 
two  successive  passages  of  a  place  beneath  the  sun  gives  the  astro- 
nomical day  of  24  hours  ;  the  civil  day  of  like  period  is  reckoned 
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from  one  midnight  to  jmother,  or  from  tlie  moment  when  the  pkce 
m  farthest  turned  from  the  aun  till  its  return  to  that  station.  Since 
every  point  of  earth's  surface,  from  enst  to  west,  or  along  each  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  necessarily  has  a  difFeient  meridian,  at 
has  its  midday  at  a  different  time,  it  follows  that  at  any  moment 
all  times  of  day  and  night  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
glohe.  One  place  on  a  particular  parallel  may  he  turning  from 
shadow  into  sunUght,  and  have  its  morning  ;  while  a  second,  distant 
eastward  from  the  first  by  a  quarter  of  the  circmnference,  has  its 
midday ;  a  third,  at  a  like  distance  farther  on,  is  just  revolving 
from  the  lighter  side  of  the  east  into  the  darkness,  and  has  its  even- 
ing ;  Hnd  a  fonrth,  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  farther,  is  in  the 
deepest  of  the  midnight  shadow.  Thus,  when  the  parts  of  America 
nhout  the  Mississippi  are  revolving  into  the  morning  light,  it  is 
already  noon  in  the  British  Isles,  evening  on  the  delta  of  the  Ganges 
in  India,  and  midnight  in  New  Zealand. 

8.  But  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  does  not  interpret  all  the 
apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  a  former  cliapter 
we  have  been  observing  how,  day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  the 
sun  seems  to  change  its  position  in  the  sky ;  how  it  rises  gradually 
from  the  low  Hat  arch  it  seems  to  make  in  midwinter,  higher  and 
higher  in  spring,  till  at  midsummer  it  takes  its  highest  arch  across 
the  heavens,  and  then  sinks  gradually  back  again,  throwing  longer 
and  longer  shadows,  tUl  they  are  longest  in  midwinter  again.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  the  period  of  time  we  call  a  year,  the  sun  has  com- 
pleted one  series  of  apparent  changes,  from  its  lowest  arch  to  its 
highest,  and  hock  to  the  lowest  again.  In  this  esse,  oa  in  the  foimcr 
one  of  the  sun's  apparent  passage  across  the  sky,  the  flrat  evidence 
of  the  senses  is  that  the  earth  is  standing  stiU  and  the  sun  moving  to 
and  fro  in  the  heavens.  The  apjiarent  change  is,  however,  in  fact 
due  to  the  real  movement  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ;  and  just  as 
one  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  gives  one  day,  so  the  time  of  one 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  defines  the  year  of  365^  days. 

9.  Evidence  of  this  second  great  movement  of  the  earth — that 
of  translation  in  an  orbit  round  the  sun — is  not  derivable  from 
anything  that  can  be  experienced  on  the  earth  itself,  but  depends 
wholly  upon  observation  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies  and  tliefr 
apparent  movements.  To  understand  these  we  should  consider  the 
distance  between  the  sun  and  earth,  and  their  comparative  sizes. 

The  distance  between  aun  and  earth,  as  determined  by  astro- 
nomers, IB  in  round  numbers  92  millions  of  miles.  If  an  express 
train  travelling  55  miles  an  hour  had  started  to  accomplish  the 
distance  in  the  year  1700,  and  maintained  its  Sj'eed  all  the  way,  it 
would  by  thia  time  he  approaching  the  sun. 
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Now  with  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sniL  Ite  diameter  is 
106  times  that  of  the  earth  nearly,  and  in  bulk  its  vast  globe 
is  a  million  and  a  quarter  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 
Figures,  however,  give  no  adequate  conception  of  this  enormous 
disproportion  in  size  ;  a  more  distinct  idea  will  be  obtained  if 
we  compare  the  sun  to  a  globe  of  six  feet  in  diameter ;  then 
the  earth  on  the  same  scale  wUl  be  represented  by  a  little  pellet 
of  the  same  diameter  as  a  threepenny  piece.  Or  if  you  take  the 
length  of  a  pcOge  of  this  book  to  represent  the  sun's  diameter,  that 
of  the  earth  wQl  be  smaller,  on  the  same  scale,  than  one  of  the 
letter  o  types  on  the  page.  Now,  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  that  such  a  vast  body  as  the 
sun  should  revolve  round  one  comparatively  so  minute  as  the  earth ; 
but  quite  in  accordance  with  it  that  the  earth  should  belong  to  a 
system  of  planets  circling  round  the  sun. 

1 0.  The  analogous  movements  of  the  other  planets,  as  seen  from 
tlie  earth,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  this  orbital  movement  of  the 
earth.  These  are  seen  to  disappear  and  reappear  behind  the  sun, 
and  the  telescope  shows  that  each  has  a  greater  or  less  surface 
enlightened,  and  has  greater  or  less  apparent  size,  according  to  its 
position. 

11.  By  means  of  the  telescope,  also,  it  has  been  observed  that  each 
of  the  fixed  stars  apparently  describes  a  small  ellipse  round  its  true 
position  within  the  period  of  a  year,  an  appearance  which  can  only  be 
interpreted  by  admitting  it  to  be  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun.  These  stars  are  so  immensely  distant  from  the 
earth,  even  as  compared  with  the  sun's  distance,  that  this  apparent 
and  very  slight  change  of  their  position  in  the  heavens  can  only  be 
determined  by  close  scrutiny,  so  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
they  are  for  us  fixed,  and  the  interval  of  time  between  two  successive 
pass<ages  of  one  of  these  stars  over  the  meridian  of  any  place  (the 
sidereal  day)  marks  the  true  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its 
axis.  The  interval  between  two  successive  passages  of  the  sun  over 
a  meridian  (the  solar  day  by  which  we  reckon)  is,  however,  ob- 
served to  be  longer  by  about  four  minutes  than  the  interval  between 
two  passages  of  a  star.  Why  should  this  be?  If  the  earth  simply 
revolved  on  its  axis,  and  had  no  other  movement,  the  sun  and 
the  stars  would  reach  the  meridian  after  the  same  interval  The 
fact  is  that  the  solar  day  represents,  not  merely  one  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  but  this  movement,  combined  with  that  of  a 
movement  of  translation  through  space  round  the  sun.  This  move- 
ment of  translation  through  a  circuit  of  360°  round  the  sun  is 
accomplished  in  a  year,  or  365  days  ;  so  that  nearly  a  degree  of  the 
circuit  is  traversed  by  the  earth  every  day.     But  a  360th  part  of  a 
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day  of  tw^enty-four  houi-s  is  four  minutes;  so  that  tbe  change  oJ 
pofiitiou  of  the  earth  due  to  oue  day's  advance  in  the  annual  circuit 
round  the  sun  corresponds  to  an  addition  of  four  minutes  to  the 
time  of  daily  revolution. 

The  ohserv^ed  difference  in  length  of  the  sidereal  and  solar  day 
thus  gives  us  another  evidence  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  Bun.^ 

12.  But  the  path  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  is  not  a  circle. 
Accurate  measurement  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  at 
different  times  shows  this  to  be  the  case.  From  one  i)art  of  the 
earth's  orbit  the  sun's  diameter  is  measurably  smaller ;  from  another 
it  is  sensibly  larger ;  and  this  appearance  can  result  from  no  other 
cause  than  the  greater  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  at  one 
period  than  at  another.  The  sun's  apparent  diameter  increases  up 
to  the  beginning  of  January,  and  at  that  time  the  earth  is  said  to 
be  in  periJieliori^  (near  the  sun) ;  thenceforn^ard  till  July  the  appa- 
rent size  of  the  sun  decreases,  so  that  in  July  the  earth  is  said  to  be 
in  apltslion  (distant  from  the  sun).  The  change  of  its  distance  from 
the  sun  between  these  times  is  found  to  be  nearly  l-30th  of  the 
mean  distance,  or  about  three  millions  of  miles.  Now,  since  the 
sun  is  the  great  source  of  heat,  it  seems  at  first  sight  fair  to  assume 
that  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth's  surface  must  be 
much  greater  at  one  part  of  the  orbit — ^that  in  which  it  approaches 
nearest  to  the  sun — ^than  at  the  other  extreme.  Here,  however,  a 
remarkable  law  comes  in  to  show  that  the  distribution  of  heat  is 
after  all  equalised ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
earth  in  its  path  varies  in 
such  a  proportion,  that  ex- 
actly equal  amounts  of  heat 
are  received  by  it  from  the 

sun  in  passing  over  equal    /rri*.ziwij ^jNuS ^^ipkM^m 

aiigles  round  it 

13.  The  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  22)  gives  an 
exaggerated  re])resentation  Pig  22. 
of  the  ellipse  of  the  earth's 

orbit    If  we  suppose  it  to  be  divided  into  two  segments  by  the  Line 

1  It  is  an  iuteresting  experimeut,  and  one  that  requires  no  iustniments,  to  estab- 
lish this  fact  for  ouTBelves.  To  do  tliis,  it  is  only  necessary  to  stand  to  the  north  of 
some  well-defined  vertical  object,  such  as  the  angle  of  a  house  or  a  flu^^stufT,  and  by 
placing  the  eye  at  a  certain  fixed  point,  to  note  by  watch  the  exact  times  of  two  dis- 
aiipearances  of  fbe  same  fixed  star  (choosing  a  bright  oue)  behind  the  building.  Next, 
observe  the  times  of  two  disapjicarances  of  the  same  edge  of  the  sun  behind  the  same 
vertical  line,  using  a  bit  of  smoked  glass  to  ]»rotect  the  eye,  and  conij>are  the  length  ol 
tlie  sidereal  day— the  interval  between  the  two  disappearances  of  t  he  star— with  thf 
•olar  day,  m  tlie  interval  between  the  two  corresjionding  passages  of  the  huh. 
S  Feri  round  about,  liclios  sun  ;  ajw  Irum,  hdios  kuu. 
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AB  passing  tlirough  the  sun,  and  the  earth  to  circulate  from  A 
through  the  perihelion  point  round  to  B,  it  will  have  passed  through 
180° ;  and  as  many  degrees  will  he  passed  through  in  completing  the 
circuit  from  B  round  through  aphelion  to  A  again.  But  these  segments 
will  be  passed  through  in  ujiequal  times  ;  that  on  the  side  of  peri- 
helion in  shorter,  the  opposite  in  longer  time,  in  proportion  to 
their  area ;  the  more  rapid  passage  through  the  smaller  segment 
compensating  for  the  greater  proximity  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  there, 
and  thus  maintaining  an  equilibrium  of  heat-supply  from  equinox 
to  equinox. 

14.  Admitting  the  fact  of  the  earth's  motion  of  translation  round 
the  sun,  this  in  itself  does  not  account  for  the  apparent  change 
of  the  sun's  altitude  in  the  heavens  from  week  to  week  that  we  have 
been  observing.  To  explain  this  we  must  consider  next  the  position 
with  regard  to  the  sun  which  the  earth  maintains  in  its  annual 
transit.  We  have  seen  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion in  free  space,  its  axis  must  maintain  the  same  direction  ; 
that  is,  it  must  always  remain  parallel  to  itself.  Suppose  now  that 
this  axis  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  movement  round 
the  sun,  or  to  an  imaginary  radius  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  as  in 
Figure  23,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  would  bring  every  part  of  its 
sui'face  in  succession  beneath  the  sun's  light  and  heat ;  a  great  circle 
passing  through  the  poles  would  always  divide  the  illuminated  from 
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the  shadow  side ;  day  and  night  would  be  of  equal  length  all  over 
the  world,  and  all  the  year  round.     But  now  suppose  the  earthV 
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iiii  wcie  jiariillel  to  tlic  plane  of  motiou  roimil  the  Hun,  as  in 
Figure  2i,  it  ie  evidunt  lliat  (luring  a  long  period  of  tlie  passage 
round  the  sun,  one  half  of  the  eartii  would  remain  in  oonBtant 
darkness,  while  the  othei  half  had  lasting  daylight ;  one  side  would 
experience  the  severest  frosts,  while  the  other  was  burned  up  with 

15.  The  actuul  position  of  the  earth's  axis  is  neither  that  ol 
the  first  nor  the  second  supposed  case,  hut  in  an  intenuediutt.' 
positioia,  inclined  66^°  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  called  that  of  the 
eeliptie,  being  the  plane  in  which  eiilipseB  of  the  sun  and  moon 
can  alone  take  place.  In  other  words,  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  in- 
clined 23^°  from  one  that  would  be  perpendicolar  to  a  ray  irom 
the  sun. 

16.  Tlie  position  which  the  earth  thus  oecupiea  relatively  to  the 
sun  at  various  stoj^es  of  ita  annual  round  will  he  heat  understood  by 
reference  to  the  illustration  on  the  opposite  page.  This  shows  the 
earth  at  four  positions  in  its  orbit,  each  90°  apart  The  shaded  por- 
tions here  represent  the  dark  or  night  hemisphere,  the  bright  those 
which  ore  under  the  sun's  hght.  When  the  earth  is  in  the  positioTis 
A  and  0  the  sun  is  vertically  over  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of 
the  equator  mid  echptic.  In  these  positions,  which  correspond  to 
those  which  the  eai-th  reaches  in  March  and  September,  the  boundary 
between  the  lightened  and  dark  sides  runs  exactly  along  a  meridian 
and  through  the  poles.  For  the  time  every  point  on  its  surface 
describes  half  its  doily  rotation  in  darkness,  half  in  light  ;  so  that 
day  and  night  are  each  twelve  hours  long  all  over  the  globe.  Heni« 
the  term  equinox.  The  earth  is  in  the  position  A  at  the  time  of 
the  vernal  or  spring  equinox,  and  at  0  during  the  autumnal 
equinox,  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  As  the  earth  reaches  the 
position  B,  its  ax.i3  continues  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  its 
northern  pole  appears  to  incline  more  and  more  towards  the  sun, 
allowing  a  sttU  increasing  part  of  each  circle  of  latitude  north  of  the 
equator  to  be  readied  by  the  sun,  which  consequently,  to  an  observer 
at  any  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  aa  in  England,  seems  to 
rise  more  and  more  in  the  heavens,  and  to  moke  a  higher  and  larger 
arch.  The  days  consequently  grow  longer  and  longer,  till,  when  the 
earth  has  reached  the  position  B,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  sun  is 
vertical  over  tlie  northern  tropic  or  turning  point,  the  Tropic  oj 
CSnicer,  and  the  North  Pole  with  all  the  lands  round  it  within  a 
radius  of  23 J°,  or  within  the  Arctic  Circle, remains  constantly  enlight- 
ened. At  the  some  time,  all  within  a  Bimilar  radius  round  tho 
South  Pole  turns  in  continued  dartness.  This  then  is  the  poeition 
of  the  summer  lohiice  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  so  called  because 
when  reaching  thetropic  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  varies  so  little  fi'om 
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day  to  day  as  to  seem  to  stand  still.  Advancing  round  another  quartei 
of  its  circuit,  the  earth  approaches  the  position  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
when  days  and  nights  are  again  equalised  ;  passing  this,  on  towards 
the  position  D,  the  southern  half  of  the  earth,  as  you  will  under- 
stand from  the  illustration,  seems  to  become  inclined  towards  the 
sun  ;  to  us  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  sun  then  seems  to  travel 
by  a  lower  and  lower  arch  through  the  sky,  and  the  days  become 
shorter  and  shorter.  For  the  southern  hemisphere,  however,  they 
are  now  increasing  in  length,  till  at  last  the  whole  of  the  circle  of 
23i°  round  the  South  Pole,  the  Antarctic  cap  of  the  earth,  comes  into 
continued  daylight,  the  sun  at  the  same  time  reaching  its  southern 
turning  point  or  tropic,  2 3  J"  south  of  the  equator,  called  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn.  This  then  is  the  midwinter  position  of  the  northern, 
the  midsummer  position  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

1 7.  We  can  now  understand  why  it  is  that  the  sun*s  path  seems 
to  rise  and  sink  gradually  during  the  year.  In  the  illustration,  the 
true  sizes  of  the  sun  and  earth  could  not  be  shown,  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  be  misled  by  it.  From  the  immense  distance  of  the 
sun  its  rays  reach  the  earth  in  parallel  lines,  not  in  divergent  rays 
as  a  glance  at  the  illustration  might  suggest.  Remembering  this,  if 
you  draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  radius  from  the  sun,  to  meet  the 
latitude  of  50**  N.  (that  of  south  England)  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
next  to  the  sun  in  the  summer  and  winter  positions  B  and  D,  you 
will  notice  what  a  large  angle  the  sun's  rays  form  with  the  earth  at 
that  latitude  in  midsummer,  and  how  small  an  angle  in  winter.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  the  latitude  of  London  the  sun  appears  to  vary  in  its 
meridian  or  midday  altitude  above  our  horizon,  increasing  its  arch 
gradually  from  one  of  a  height  of  15°  in  midwinter  to  one  of  62°  in 
midsummer. 

1 8.  Since  the  sun  is  the  great  source  of  the  heat  which  is  ex- 
perienced on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  temperaJturt 
of  any  part  of  the  surface  mainly  depends  upon  the  amount  of  sun- 
shine it  receives.  When  any  part  of  the  earth  is  turned  towards  the 
Bun  it  is  receiving  heat,  when  it  has  turned  away  from  the  sun  at  night 
into  the  darkness,  it  rapidly  parts  with  heat  by  radiation.  As  the 
average  temperature  of  every  place  on  the  earth,  observed  from  year 
to  year  carefully  by  thermometer,  is  found  to  remain  very  nearly  con- 
stant, it  follows  that  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun, 
and  the  amount  radiated  away  into  space,  must  be  nearly  balanced; 
there  is  no  accumulation  of  heat  going  on  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  no  rapid  increment  of  cold  in  any  region. 

19.  The  amount  of  heat  received  by  any  place  during  the  year, 
however,  varies  not  only  with  the  time  of  its  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays,  or  the  length  of  day  and  night,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree 
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with  the  ang^e  of  incideuce  of  the  solar  ravs,  the  apparent  height 
of  tlie  sun  ahove  its  horizon.  It  is  obWous  that  the  rays  which 
fall  verticallj  are  the  most  concentrated  of  all,  and  that  those 
which  DeQI  dantinglj  are  more  diffused,  the  diffusion  increasing 
with  the  amount  of  obliquitj.  This  will  be  leadilv  understood 
from  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  (Fig.  25), 
which  represents  a  ray 
of  light  of  the  same 
breadth  striking  the 
ground  at  three  differ- 
ent angles.  When  it 
fsdls  perpendicularly 
it  is  concentrated  on 
a  space  of  the  ground 
which  is  only  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  ray  ;  as  the  angle  of  incidence  decreases,  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  ray  are  spread  over  a  much  greater  breadth, 
and  are  weakened  in  proportion. 

20.  This  fact  of  decrease  of  temperature  w^th  increasing  obli- 
quity of  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays  enables  us  to  understand  both 
those  variations  of  temperature  which  are  experienced  between  the 
poles  and  the  equator,  and  the  changes  of  warmth  during  the  period 
of  a  day,  from  the  cool  morning,  when  the  earth  is  turning  to 
meet  the  sun's  almost  level  rays  up  to  the  heat  of  midday,  when 
its  light  is  pouring  down  upon  us  from  the  crown  of  ita  arch  in  the 
sky. 

21.  Thus  the  equatorial  r^ons  of  the  globe,  receiving  the  most 
direct  rays,  are  the  hottest  of  all ;  the  zone  between  the  two 
tropics,  or  apparent  turning  points  of  the  sun,  in  which  the  sun 
can  never  appear  at  a  greater  distance  than  t>i'ice  the  distance  of 
each  tropic  from  the  equator  (23^  +  23^),  or  47°  from  the  zenith 
of  an  observer  in  any  part  of  the  zone,  is  on  this  account  called 
the  icrrid  or  hot  zone.  It  has  little  seasonal  change.  Between  the 
tropics  and  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circle,  the  sun's  midday  altitude 
has  a  range  nearly  frt>m  the  zenith,  on  the  borders  of  each  tropic, 
down  to  the  horizon  on  the  skirts  of  the  polar  circles  ;  the  K'ltA 
marked  out  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles  are  thus  called 
the  temperate  zones,  and  have  very  marked  seasonal  changes.  The 
cape  of  the  globe  within  the  polar  circles,  each  of  which  receives 
but  Beauty  heat  from  the  almost  horizontal  rays  of  the  sun  during 
its  long  daylight,  and  is  in  the  shadow  side  of  the  earth  for  a  con- 
ddemble  period  of  each  year,  are  the  coldest  parts  of  the  eartli,  and 
aze  {fans  nggmgatAeLj  called  the  frigid  zones,  or  the  Arctic  and 
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Antarctic  regions.     In  these  the  sun  never  appears  at  a  higher  level 
above  the  horizon  than  twice  23 J  or  47  degrees. 

22.  A  ray  of  sunlight,  besides  being  more  diffused  or  spread 
over  a  larger  space  in  reaching  the  earth  at  a  low  angle,  loses  part 
of  its  heat  by  absorption  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  :  the  farther  a 
ray  has  to  pass  through  the  air,  or  the  more  obliquely  it  falls,  the 
more  its  heat  will  then  be  absorbed.  Part  is  also  reflected  from,  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  lost  to  the  earth,  the  loss  on  this  account  being 
also  greater  the  more  the  obliquity  increases. 

23.  From  all  these  considerations  it  results  that  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from  the  vertical  sun, 
the  quantity  is  reduced  by  about  a  fourth  when  the  sun's  meridional 
altitude  is  60**,  by  a  third  when  it  is  50°,  by  nearly  a  half  when  it 
is  35°,  and  by  about  three-fourths  of  its  amount  when  the  sun's 
altitude  is  25'.  When  the  sun's  arch  is  as  little  as  5'  above  the 
horizon,  the  comparative  amount  of  heat  received  from  its  rays  is 
but  Tsirth  part  of  that  given  by  the  vertical  sun  ;  a  result  which 
enables  us  to  understand  why  it  is  that  during  the  long-continued 
daylight  experienced  within  the  polar  circles  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  the  ice  which  characterises  these  regions  is  not  entirely  melted 
away  by  the  sun's  rays. 

24.  If  there  were  no  other  circumstances  affecting  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sun's  heat,  or  if  the  earth  were  perfectly  uniform  in 
surface,  the  temperature  of  each  belt  would  decrease  equally  at  each 
season  by  the  parallels  of  latitude  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
and  the  zones,  torrid,  temperate,  and  frigid,  with  their  definite 
boundaries,  would  be  precise  limits  of  climate  ;  but  other  causes 
intervene  to  disturb  the  regularity  of  these  divisions,  and  this  leads 
us  to  consider  next  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  globe. 


III.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND  AND  SEA. 

1.  We  have  noticed  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
discovery  how  for  centuries  after  Columbus  had  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  Magellan  had  sailed  through  the  vast  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  men  clung  still  to  the  idea  of  a  great  southern  continent,  a 
land  that  must  exist,  it  was  thought,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the 
great  continents,  the  coast-lines  of  which  were  beginning  to  be  known 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  how  Tasman,  when  he  discovered 
New  Zealand,  following  this  idea,  believed  it  to  be  no  other  than 
a  part  of  Staaten  Land  which  his  countrymen  Schouten  and  Lemaire 
had  seen  to  southward  of  Magellan's  Strait ;  and  how  it  was  not  till 
Cook,  in  his  great  voyages  during  the  eighteenth  century,  had  sailed 
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back  and  fonTard  zigzag  all  thraugli  tlie  region  iu  wliiuh  this 
mjtJiical  Bouthem  coiitiueut  bad  been  depicted,  upon  the  maps  of 
the  world,  finding  nothing  but  sea  up  to  the  iM-bairiers  of  the 
Antarctic  region,  that  the  enonnons  expanse  of  water  in  the  Boiitlieni 
hemisphere  of  the  globe  was  finally  realised. 

2.  Now  that  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  const-lines  of  the  globe 
have  been  mapped  out,  it  requires  but  a  glance  at  the  chart  of  the 
world  to  convince  oneself  that  the  sea  covers  a  far  greater  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  than  is  exposed  as  dry  land.  About  three 
quarters  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  ocean,  leaving  only  one 
quarter  above  the  fna;  or,  if  we  measure  still  more  accurately,  we 
find  that  of  the  196  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  globe's  supurfieial 
area,  65  millions  ouly  aie  occupied  by  laud,  and  141  millions  by 

3.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  is  a 
very  irregular  one  ;  that  the  land  ia  crowded  together  in  that 
hemisphere  which  is  north  of  the  equator,  and  that  this  half  of  the 
globe  has  nearly  three  times  as  much  land  aa  the  correspouiliiig 
southern  half.  If,  however,  we  suppose  the  globe  to  be  divided  into 
hemispheres,  one  of  which  has  its  pole  in  southern  England,  the 
other  near  New  Zealand,  and  diaw  a  map  of  the  world  on  tliis  plan, 
as  in  the  figure  (Fig.  26),  the  contrast  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  is  brought  out  most  clearly  of  all.  The  hemisphere  with 
England  as  its  centre  embraces  nearly  all  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
besides  Korth  America  and  South  America  except  its  southern  pro- 
loi^tion  ;  while  the  other  hemisphere,  of  which  New  Zealand  is 
the  centre,  shows  no  land  except  this,  and  Australia,  the  East  India 
Islands,  and  the  long  southern  cape  of  South  America.  On  this 
account  the  halves  of  the  globe  shown  in  the  figure  have  been  called 
the  continental  or  Uuid  and  the  oceanic  or  viaier  hemispheres. 

4.  In  looking  at  the  chart  the  general  outward  similarity  in 
the  form  of  the  great  masses  of  the  land  called  the  continents'  can- 
not fail  to  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  feature.  Each  of  the  four,  aa 
ahown  in  the  laud  hemisphere — Asia,  Africa,  North  America,and  South 
America — is  massive  and  broad  toward  the  north,  but  tapering  and 
wedge-like  to  the  south.  The  islands  or  frograentaiy  parts  of  the 
land  appenr  as  a  rule  to  the  south  and  cast  of  the  continents  ; 
the  East  Inihan  Archipekgo  to  the  south-east  of  Aeia,  Madagascai 
to  the  south-east  of  Africa,  the  West  Indian  Islands  to  the  south- 
east of  North  America,  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  south-east  ol 
South  America. 

6.  While  there  is  a  general  sinrilarity  in  the  form  of  the  niassei 
of  the  land,  strong  contrasts  are  presented  when  we  come  to  look  at 
'  Colt  "toBBther,"  nod  (mro  "  I  liulj." 
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their  outline  more  in  detail.  Some  reach  out  in  spreading  members, 
others  are  rounded  and  compact  Looking  at  the  continent  ol 
Europe  and  Asia,  we  see  that  it  is  deeply  cut  into  by  arms  and 
bays  of  the  ocean,  between  which  corresponding  promontories  and 
peninsulas  ^  of  the  land  run  out  On  the  European  side  are  the 
great  inlets  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  corresponding  to  a 
series  of  peninsulas  such  as  those  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Denmark, 
and  Scandinavia.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  continent  also  branches 
out  in  the  peninsulas  of  Kamtchatka  and  Korea,  in  the  great  promon- 
tories of  further  India,  Hindustan,  and  Arabia.  Africa  by  contrast 
is  rounded  and  close  in  outline,  and  has  no  single  deep  inlet  in  its 
coast-line.  Its  rounded  form  is  nearly  copied  in  Australia  and  in 
South  America,  but  North  America,  like  Asia  and  Europe,  has  deep 
bays  and  branching  arms  on  both  coasts,  such  as  those  of  Alaska 
and  California  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Florida  on  the  Atlantic  coast-line. 

6.  When  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  discovery,  and  after  that  of  the  gradual  spread  of  knowledge  and 
civilisation  over  the  earth,  this  study  of  the  external  form  of  the  lands 
of  the  globe,  and  the  shape  of  their  coast-line,  becomes  one  ol 
remarkable  interest  Discovery  has  always  advanced  far  more 
rapidly  by  sea  than  by  land.  Now  those  parts  of  the  land  which 
are  most  easily  approached  by  sea  from  any  direction  are  the 
small  fragments  of  it  (the  islands)  which  are  bathed  on  all  sides 
by  the  ocean ;  after  these,  in  point  of  accessibility,  come  those 
shores  in  which  deep  inlets  and  projecting  peninsulas  give 
smoother  water  and  shelter  to  approaching  ships.  Those  coasts 
which  are  rounded  and  unbroken  and  exposed  to  the  unchecked 
power  of  the  ocean,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  a  harbour  to  the 
approaching  vessel,  or  an  easy  landing  to  its  crew. 

7.  In  a  former  paragraph  it  has  been  stated  that  the  position  of 
any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  determined  by  reference  to 
its  latitude,  its  distance  north  or  south  of  the  central  line  of  the 
equator ;  and  longitude,  its  distance  east  or  west  of  a  chosen  zero 
meridian,  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  This,  however,  is  still  an 
imperfect  determination,  for  it  omits  the  consideration  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  point  on  the  earth's  surface  in  respect  to  other  neigh- 
bouring points.  The  third  co-ordinate  of  elevation  is  necessary  to  a 
perfect  definition  of  position. 

8.  Since  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  all  measurements  of 
height  or  depth  must  be  referred  to  one  uniform  datum  line  or 
starting  point,  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  has  been  adopted 
as  giving  the  zero  line  of  all  measurements  of  so-called  ah&ohttU 

\  Pcpne  "  almost."  insula,  "  an  IslanU." 
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height  above,  or  absolute  depth  beneath,  this  level  on  the  earth's  sur- 
£ace.  A  distinction  must  of  course  be  drawn  between  measurements 
from  this  base  and  the  relative  heights  or  depths  of  any  points,  such  as 
the  elevation  of  a  mountain  peak  above  the  neighbouring  plain,  or 
the  depth  of  the  bed  of  a  lake  beneath  the  level  of  its  surface  water. 

9.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  away  from  our  subject  to  discuss 
here  the  various  methods  which  are  employed  in  determining 
elevation,  by  means  of  the  barometer,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
atmosphere  left  beneath  the  observer  in  ascending,  or  by  trigono- 
metrical measurement  with  the  theodolite ;  or  to  describe  the  method 
of  measuring  depth  by  the  sounding  line. 

10.  As  yet  this  third  element  of  elevation  has  been  determined 
with  precision  for  comparatively  few  points  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
though,  by  means  of  the  convenient  barometer,  a  good  general 
idea  has  been  obtained  of  the  absolute  height  of  large  areas  of  the 
land.  Accurate  depth-measurements  from  which  the  form  of  the 
sea  bed  can  be  obtained  are  as  yet  fewer  in  number,  but  we  are 
receiving  additions  every  year. 

11.  Let  us  glance,  then,  first,  at  what  is  known  of  this 
general  elevation  of  the  continents.  The  greatest  absolute  elevation 
that  has  been  measured  is  that  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest  in 
the  Himalaya  range,  north  of  India,  29,002  feet,  or  5j  English 
miles,  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  useful  to  compare  this  great  ele- 
vation with  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  both  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  insignificance  of  even  such  a  mountain 
range  as  the  Himalaya  when  compared  with  its  mass.  The  height 
of  Mount  Everest  does  not  amount  to  a  1400th  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  ;  or,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  represented  by  a 
globe  of  14  inches  in  diameter,  the  highest  mountain  shown  on  this 
scale  would  not  amount  to  the  100th  part  of  an  inch,  or  would 
come  within  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  on  the  globe.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mount  Everest  is  only  a  single 
point  in  a  range,  the  average  elevation  of  which  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed haK  the  height  of  its  summits. 

12.  The  average  elevation  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  globe, 
again,  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  range  of  the 
Himalaya.  As  yet  the  number  of  elevations  that  have  been  deter- 
mined are  too  few  to  enable  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  mean 
elevation  of  all  the  land  above  the  sea  level  to  be  made ;  but  present 
knowledge  indicates  that  this  may  be  assumed  at  about  2250*  feet. 
If,  then,  the  greatest  height  of  all  on  the  earth's  surface  would  lie 
within  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  upon  our  supposed  globe, 
a  thirteenth  part  of  this  thickness  would  nearly  represent  the  average 
height  of  the  land  above  the  sea  level 

\  pr.  J.  Murray's  estimate  (188S) ;  M.  Lapparent  makes  it  2120  feet(. 
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13.  Only  wilhin  recent  years,  and  chiefly  i 
the  laying  of  telegraph  cahles  from  one  oouliiient  to  another,  has 
attention  been  turned  to  the  question  of  the  depth  of  the  sea  and 
the  form  of  its  hed  heyond  the  mere  margin  of  its  shores.  The 
North  Atlantic  has  now  been  eounded  in  many  directions,  so  that 
a,  general  plan  of  its  trough  can  be  made  with  some  accuracy ; 
elsewhere  accurate  soundinps  are  us  yet  fewer  in  number.  The 
greatest  depths  yet  found  by  trustworthy  soundings  exceed  the 
greatest  land  heights  by  nearly  3000  feet.  The  37,900  feet 
obtained  by  Commander  Belknap  of  the  United  Slates  Navy 
in  1874  near  the  Kurile  Islands  were  greatly  exceeded  by  the 
sonndings  obtained  in  189G  by  Commander  A.  F.  Balfour  of 
H.M.S.  Penguin  about  100  miles  N.E.  of  the  Kermadec  group 
(30,882  feet),  and  100  miles  E.  Macarthy  Island  (30,936  feet), 
bolii  in  the  South  Pacific,  But  the  greatest  yet  recorded  is  the 
Nero  Deep  (31,614  feet),  discovered  in  1900  by  Captain  Hodges  of 
the  U.S.  ship  Nero,  between  Guam  and  Midway  Islands  in  the 
North  Pacific,  The  aTerage,  being  more  than  12,500  feet,  is  thus 
much  greater  than  the  mean  height  of  dry  land.  Even  in  the 
Mediterraneon  the  Austrian  ship  Pola  found  a  depression  of 
1 4,430  feet  in  1892,  about  68  miles  S.W.  of  Cape  Matapan. 

1 4.  The  mean  depth  of  the  sea  Ib  in  fact  more  than  five  times  the 
mean  height  of  the  continental  land ;  and  the  oceanic  water  on 
the  earth  occupies  nearly  fourteen,  times  as  much  space  ns  the  dry 
land.  This  contraat  will  be  made  more  striking  if  we  suppose 
that  all  the  continents  could  be  pared  oif  from  the  globe  at  the 
line  of  the  sea  level  and  gathered  up.  IE  then  this  maaa  waa 
thrown  into  the  trough  of  the  Atlantic,  it  would  not  half  fill  it  np. 

16.  At  first  sight  there  appears,  to  be  no  general  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  distribution  of  height  on  one  continent  and  on 
another.  The  two  Americas  indeed  correspond  remarhahly  in  hav- 
ing tbeir  greatest  height  along  their  western  borders,  but  in  Asia 
and  Africa  and  Australia  the  highest  lands  lie  towards  the  opposite 
margins  of  the  continents,  A  closer  study  of  the  great  lines  of 
height  on  the  globe,  however,  discloses  some  very  remark  able  points 
of  correspondence  throughout  their  whole  system.  It  is  first 
observed  that  the  higher  parts  of  each  continent  rise  towards  one  or 
other  margin  of  the  mass  of  land^ — not  centrally  ;  next  that  these 
heightt  descend  more  steeply  towards  that  coast  of  the  continent 
nearest  which  they  rise,  and  sink  with  a  more  gentle  descent  on  the 
opposite  side,  farthest  from  the  sea.  Moreover,  almost  all  the  greater 
heights  lie  on  those  sides  of  the  continents  which  are  nearest  to  the 
greater  areas  ofwater,  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  while  moat  of  the 
gentler  slopes,  and  the  broad  plaijia  extending  from  them,  lie  rouqd 
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the   narrower   divisions   of  the   water,   the   Atlantic   and  i^rctic 
Oceans. 

16.  If  we  were  to  make  a  tour  of  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  we  should  pass  in  succession  all  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  world.  Starting  at  Cape  Horn,  we  should  keep  in  sight 
of  the  vast  range  of  the  Andes  all  along  the  South  American  coast 
for  5000  miles ;  sailing  on  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  high  vol- 
canoes of  Central  America  would  come  in  view  ;  next,  the  high 
western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  then  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
California,  and  after  that  the  Cascade  Range,  and  the  lofty  peak  of 
Mount  St.  Elias  seen  fifty  miles  out  at  sea.  The  chain  of  high 
volcanoes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  would  guide  us  across  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Kamtchatka,  the  mountains  of  Korea,  and  the  Khinghan 
Range,  which  form  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great  table-land  of  Asia. 
The  outliers  of  the  Peling  and  Nanling  mountains  of  China  would 
next  pass  in  review.  From  the  Indian  Ocean  we  might  approach 
the  base  of  the  giant  range  of  the  Himalaya  ;  from  the  Arabian  Sea 
the  buttresses  of  the  plateau  of  Persia.  Along  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  also  we  should  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ruwenzori 
range,  the  highest  land  near  at  hand ;  from  the  Abyssinian  heights 
in  the  north,  past  Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro,  near  the  equator,  to  the 
Drakenberg  of  Natiil  and  the  terraced  ranges  of  Cape  Colony. 

17.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  all  the  highest  lands,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  lie  close  to  the  borders  of  the  greatest  expanse  of 
ocean  on  the  globe,  and  in  most  cases  rise  directly  from  its  waters. 
If  we  were  to  climb  any  of  these  steep  buttresses  that  we  have  been 
looking  at  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
and  pass  over  their  summits,  we  should  find  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  inner  slope  was  a  comparatively  short  one,  that  the  land 
immediately  behind  them  appeared  as  a  high  table-land  or  plateau 
of  more  level  character  ;  farther,  that  this  plateau  was  enclosed  on 
the  landward  side  by  a  second  range  of  heights  running  roughly 
parallel  to  the  coast  range  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  it.  On 
crossing  this  second  ridge,  however,  we  should  find  the  land  descend- 
ing by  a  gradual  slope  to  low  plains  which  stretch  away  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  Atlantic  or  Arctic  coast. 

18.  This  general  form  of  the  land  will  be  made  clearer  by  com- 
paring the  accompanying  diagrams,  which  represent  sections,  greatly 
exaggerated  in  vertical  scale,  through  South  and  North  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

1 9.  If  we  were  to  climb  the  steep  slope  of  the  Andes  from  the 
Pacific  shores  and  cross  the  summit  by  one  of  the  passes,  we  should 
find  ourselves  on  the  high  table-lands,  it  maybe  of  Bolivia,  of  Peru, 
or  Ecuador,  which  are  supported  between  the  lines  of  the  CQrdiUera,s 


ill  an  aven^  elevation  of   12,000  feet  nbove  the  sea.      Behinil   the 
Sierra  Modre  of  Mexico  we  should  dud  ourselvea  on  the  greiit  table- 


land of  AnBLuac,  everywhere  about  7500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Farther  north,  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  the  Cascade  Mountoina, 
the  great  plateau  of  the  Western  United  Stales  would  be  reached 
spreading  out  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  which  support  it  on 
the  landward  side.  In  Asia,  if  we  ascended  the  Khinghan  Mountains 
or  the  Himalaya,  wb  should  find  our^lves  on  the  great  plateau  of 
Tibet,  where  rivers  are  navigated  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  the  land  would  remain  high  us  we  advanced  into 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  until  the  second  inclosing  ranges  of 
the  Altai  and  Thian  Shan  mountains  were  crossed,  when  the  land 
would  be  found  to  sink  in  the  low  plains  of  Siberia.  Or  again, 
if  the  steep  edge  of  the  mountains  which  rise  from  the  Bed  Sea  had 
been  climbed,  we  should  stand  on  the  high  plateau  of  Abyssinia, 
with  its  pastoral  plains  7000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  crossing 
its  opposite  border,  should  descend  to  the  valley  ot  the  Nile  and  the 
lowlands  of  the  Sudan,  whidi  extend  ell  the  way  to  the  Niger  and 
the  Atlantic. 

20.  The  mountains  which  rise  round  the  Mediterranean,  in 
aonthem  Europe  and  north  Africa,  may  not  exhibit  this  system 
of  distribution  of  height  so  completely.  Still  if  we  look  at  the 
general  form  of  the  Alps  we  shall  see  that  their  steeper  slope 
is  to  the  soutli,  and  that  they  support  the  Bavarian  plateau 
on  the  continental  side.  The  mountains  of  Algeria  also  have 
their  steepest  descent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  enclose  the  high 
plateau  of  Barbary  between  their  coast  ranges  and  the  inner  Sahara 
Border  Range,  as  it  has  been  called,  crossing  which  one  would 
descend  gradually  to  the  lowlands  of  the  desert     The  general  form 
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of  the  heights  is  here  the  same  as  in  the  greater  elevations.  If  we 
come  to  Australia  we  shall  find  the  same  system  of  distribution. 
The  Australian  Alps  lie  close  to  the  Pacific  border  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  behind  them  are  the  high  pastoral  **  downs,"  and  from  them 
the  land  sinks  away  to  the  lowlands  which  form  nearly  all  the 
remainder  of  the  great  island. 

21.  Having  gained  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  land  on 
the  earth's  surface,  of  its  extent,  and  of  the  broad  features  of  the 
relief  or  elevation  of  the  continents,  we  now  come  to  consider  the 
general  character  of  the  diff'erent  regions  of  the  land  as  they  are 
adapted  for  the  habitation  and  development  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  populations  of  the  earth. 


IV.  CAUSES  WHICH  DETERMINE  CLIMATE. 

1.  The  chief  circumstance  that  determines  the  character  of  any 
region  of  the  land,  and  the  abundance  or  limitation  of  vegetable  and 
animal  forms  upon  it,  is  that  of  climate.  Now  the  principal 
element  in  the  formation  of  climate  is,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat,  the  length  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  duration  of  the  seasons.  It  was  the  observation  of  the  effect  of 
the  varying  slope  of  the  sun's  rays  in  countries  lying  north  and 
south  of  one  another  that  led  Ptolemy,  the  geographer  of  Alex- 
andria, to  divide  the  earth  into  climates^  or  zones  differing  in  the 
length  of  their  longest  day.  But  there  are  a  number  of  causes 
in  operation  which  very  considerably  modify  the  manner  of  recep- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat  and  the  effects  of  it  on  the 
earth's  surface,  all  of  which  are  taken  into  account  in  what  is  now 
understood  by  climate,  a  term  which  groups  together  all  those 
external  circumstances  which  give  character  to  any  region  of  the 
earth.  We  propose  then  to  find  out  what  these  modifying  causes  of 
climate,  in  its  old  acceptation,  are,  and  then  to  survey  the  general 
results  of  varying  climate  shown  in  the  general  character  of  tlie 
different  regions  of  the  land. 

2.  We  have  just  been  considering  the  relief  of  the  land  of  the 
globe  and  the  difference  of  elevation  of  its  surface.  Every  one  who 
has  climbed  a  mountain  must  have  observed  how  the  air  became 
cooler  as  he  got  up  higher,  and  tliat  it  was  colder  at  the  top  than 
it  had  been  at  the  bottom.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  may  be 
understood  when  we  learn  that  the  air  is  warmed,  not  by  the  direct 
passage  of  the  sun's  rays  through  it,  since  but  little  heat  is  absorbed 
in  this  way  by  the  atmosphere,  but  chiefly  by  contact  with  the 

/cXtuara,  slopes  or  inclinations. 
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traimed  surface  of  tlic  earth  ;  lience  it  is  evident  that  the  lowest 
itrata  of  the  air,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  earth,  will  he  uioHt 
heated  by  the  Ban's  raya,  the  upper  least  of  all.  The  upper  air,  also, 
subjected  to  less  presanre,  occupies  greatei  space,  and  a  Iosb  of  heat 
attends  this  expansion  or  separation  of  its  partJclea  ;  and  the  lees 
covering  of  ntnioaphere  there  is,  the  more  mpidly  can  radiation  of 
heat  take  place  from  the  eartl:.  The  rate  at  which  temperature 
diminishes  with  elevation  is  generally  stated  to  be  about  1°  of  the 
scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  for  every  300  feet  oE  ascent ;  hut 
on  mountains   this  varies   very   much    accordii^   to  situation  and 

3.  The  clearest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  decrease  of 
temperature  witli  elevation  is  afforded  hy  the  snow-dad  summits 
which  may  he  seen  even  in  the  tropical  wine.  Mount  Kilimanjaro, 
for  eitflmple,  rises  on  the  eastern  heights  of  Africa,  almost  under  the 
equator,  and  anow  lies  all  the  year  round  on  its  summit  above  an 
elevation  of  !C,400  feet.  The  average  temperature  of  the  air  at 
the  sea  level  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  about  85°  ¥.,  an  almost 
burning  heat,  hut  the  presence  of  the  snow  on  tliia  mountain  shows 
that  the  temperature  at  16,400  feet  must  average  less  than  32°. 
But  anow  does  not  remain  unmelted  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  any 
parts  of  the  earth  excepting  the  polar  regions.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  a  change  of  elevation  of  a  few  thousand  feet  at  the 
equator  produces  a  change  of  temperature-climate  as  great  as  would 
be  experienced  in  sailing  from  the  equator  6000  miles  to  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  poles.  Thus  also,  two  places  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  equator,  each  receiving  the  same  amount  of  sunlight,  having 
days  of  the  sante  lengtlt,  and  experiencing  tlie  Rame  changes  of 
season,  hut  one  of  them  elevated,  the  other  low-ljTng,  may  have  a 
very  different  climate.  The  elevation  of  the  loud  thus  introduces 
one  very  important  modification  of  the  cHmate  due  to  latitude. 

4.  A  second  modification,  scarcely  less  considerable,  is  due  to  the 
situation  of  different  parts  of  the  continenla  vHth  reference  to  the 
ocean;  for  land  and  water  differ  very  greatly  in  their  manner  of 
receptiou  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  in  their  powers  of  conducting  and 
retaining  it.  The  heat  which  falls  upon  the  liKid  is  arrested  hy 
a  thin  layer  of  tlie  surface  soil,  the  particles  of  which,  having  no 
movement  among  one  another,  cannot  communicate  their  warinth 
downward  except  by  the  slow  process  known  as  conduction.  This 
daily  process  of  heating  downwards  ceases  to  be  perceptible  generally 
at  a  depth  of  fonr  feet  from  the  surface,  bnt  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Bare  desert  sand,  for  example,  has  ho  h'ttle 
conducting  power,  that  tlie  sun's  bent  accumulates  during  the  dny 
on  the  very  surface  layer  till  it  is  raised  to  an  intense  heat     Where 
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vegetation,  sucli  as  grass,  covers  the  land,  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  so  rapidly,  for  part  of  the  heat  is  spent  in  evaporating  the 
moisture  of  the  plants,  and  their  blades,  in  free  contact  with  the  air, 
give  off  to  it  their  superfluous  warmth.  Where  forests  cover  the 
ground,  the  change  of  temperature  during  the  day  is  much  retarded ; 
observation  shows  that  the  trees  do  not  reach  their  maximum 
temperature  till  after  sunset,  and  they  thus  store  up  the  heat  of  day 
against  the  cold  of  night.  The  heat  rays  which  descend  upon  the 
ocean  are  not  stopped  and  accumulated  at  the  surface  as  on  the 
land,  but  penetrate  to  some  depth — not,  however,  by  conduction. 
The  action  of  waves  tends  to  diffuse  their  heat  through  the  surface 
stratum;  but  evaporation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  reducing 
the  temperature.  And  the  "  specific  heat "  of  water  is  very  great  It 
requires  more  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  by  one  degree  than  it 
does  to  increase  the  temperature  of  almost  any  other  substance  by 
a  like  amount.  The  amount  of  heat  that  would  raise  a  pound  of 
water  one  degree,  would  produce  an  equivalent  rise  of  temperature 
in  four  pounds  of  chalk  or  nine  pounds  of  iron. 

Hence  the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  any  latitude  cannot  be 
raised  to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  the  land  on  the  same  parallel 
receiving  the  same  amount  of  sunlight  But,  for  the  same  reasons, 
the  sea  retains  its  heat  much  longer  than  the  land. 

5.  Now,  since  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  depends  mainly 
upon  the  heat  radiated  upward  from  the  surface  upon  which  it 
rests,  the  air  over  the  land  must  be  heated  in  a  different  degree 
from  that  which  lies  over  the  ocean.  During  the  long  days  of  their 
simimer,  the  temperature  of  the  great  masses  of  land  in  the  northern 
or  southern  hemispheres  becomes  much  warmer  than  the  ocean  on 
each  side  of  them ;  but  in  winter  the  land,  and  the  air  over  it,  falls 
to  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  heat-storing  ocean.  This 
brings  about  a  difference  of  climate  between  those  regions  of  the 
land  which  lie  nearest  the  sea  and  the  interior  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  temperature  of  a  country  bordering  on  the  sea  in  the 
temperate  zone  is  lowered  in  summer  by  the  presence  of  the  more 
slowly  warming  sea  nearer  it ;  in  winter,  however,  its  temperature 
does  not  fall  so  low  as  it  otherwise  would,  for  the  sea  round  it  has 
stored  up  the  warmth  of  summer,  and  quantities  of  moist  air  flow  over 
the  cooler  land,  bringing  with  them  and  distributing  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  in  winter  mins.  Countries  lying  fer  from  the  sea  have,  in  con- 
trast  to  this,  great  heat  in  summer  and  excessive  cold  in  winter.  Thus 
the  unequal  reception  of  heat  by  land  and  sea  introduces  the  modifi- 
cation known  as  the  insular  or  maritime  and  the  continental  climate, 
the  one  more  uniform,  the  other  excessive.  Our  climate  in  the 
British  Isles  is  decidedly  a  maritime  one,  its  average  temperature 
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rauging  from  about  40°  to  60°  F.  In  ccutral  Asia,  however, 
in  tlie  same  latiCuiie,  and  at  the  same  bciglit  above  tlie  sea,  tlie 
average  temperature  ranges  from  0°'  in  winter  to  about  70°  in 
summer.  The  temperature  of  the  British  Isles  Burrouaded  hj  the 
sea  thns  vaiies  only  20°  on  an  average  during  the  year,  but  that  o( 
the  centre  of  the  continent  in  the  same  latitude  changes  to  the 
extent  of  70°. 

6.  In  bringing  about  this  difference  of  niruitime  and  continental 
climate,  especially  in  aiding  to  equalise  that  of  the  coast  re^ons, 
the  movements  of  the  air  brought  about  by  the  unequal  heating  of 
land  and  sea  play  an  important  part  The  movement  of  air  due  t« 
heat  at  one  point  is  Eamiltarly  illustrated  in  the  draught  which 
ascends  the  chimney  over  a  fire,  or  the  current  from  outside  into  a 
warm  room  when  the  door  or  window  is  opened.  Heat  accumu- 
lating rapidly  on  the  surface  of  the  land  during  the  day  eausea  an 
ascending  current,  towards  which  the  cooler  air  is  drawn  from  over 
the  sea.  which,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  a  far  longer  time  to  become 
warmed.  At  night  the  land  radiates  its  heat  rapidJy,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  over  it  falls  below  that  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  the 
air  is  thus  made  dense,  the  cun 
seaward.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  taiid  and  eea  breezes  which 

1  the  coasts  of  all 

I  warm  latitudea  ; 
it  explains  also  the  much  more 
extensive  movements  of  the 
e  caused  by  tJie  ex- 
!  heating  of  the  contin- 
ental lands  during  their  sum-  ^' ' 
mer  and  their  excessive  cooling  during  winter.  Excess  of  heat  in 
Bununer  produces  an  expansion  and  an  upward  current,  which  draws 
the  winds  inward  to  the  continent  from  all  aides ;  excess  of  cold  in 
winter,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  increase  the  density  of  the  nit 
over  the  continent,  and  to  bring  about  a  downward  or  outward 
flow  of  it  to  all  sides.  Thus  the  winds  round  each  of  the  con- 
tinents have  a  more  or  less  regular  periodical  or  seasonal  flow — 
into  the  continent  during  its  summer,  and  out  of  it  on  all  Bides  when 
its  winter  cold  is  greatesL  This  movement  is  most  marked  in  tha 
large.'ft  of  the  ooutineDta,  that  of  Asia,  and  the  periodica]  winds 
round  its  south  and  eastern  borders  are  on  this  account  known  as  the 
nuMMDoiu,  a  name  adopted  from  the  Arabic  word  Mausim,  a  season. 

7.  Over  the  belt  of  the  equatorial  region  of  the  globe  which  is 
beneath  the  vertical  son,  where  the  beat  is  greatest  and  evaporation 

1  Or  3!°  below  rraaing  iKiInU 
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most  rapid,  an  aacending  current  of  air  rises  at  all  seasons ;  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  air  which  is  thus  raised,  cooler  denser  air  flcwa 
in  horizontally  from  north  and  south  towards  the  equatorial  region, 
forming  the  most  constant  of  the  great  atmospheric  currents  known 
on  the  globe,  the  trade  winds.  But  air  which  is  drawn  towards  the 
equator  from,  say,  N.  lat.  25",  has  at  first  a  velocity  of  rotation  (W. 
to  E.)  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  places  it  will  in  succession 
reach  (since  in  24  hours  it  describes  a  smaller  circle) ;  these  places, 

then,  in  their  movement  from  W. 
to  E.,  strike  against  the  air  which 
is  being  drawn  from  the  north  ; 
hence  the  trade  winds  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  appear  as 
N.E.  winds,  and  similarly  those  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  as  S.E. 
winds. 

8.  The  return  currents  towards 
the  poles,  which  restore  to  the 
north  temperate  regions  the  air 
which  has  been  drawn  from  them 
to  supply  the  trade  winds,  appear 
in  like  manner  not  as  direct  southerly  or  northerly  winds,  but  as  the 
south-westerly  winds  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  as  the  north- 
westerly currents  of  the  southern  temperate  latitudes. 

9.  It  would  take  us  too  far  from  our  subject  to  examine  here 
the  other  complex  agencies  which  bring  about  the  manifold  move- 
ments of  the  atmosphere  ;  sufficient  has  perhaps  been  said  to  enable 
us  to  understand  how  the  winds  blowing  generally  from  colder  to 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth  along  its  surface  strive  continually  to 
equalise  the  temperature  of  the  air  over  the  whole  globe,  and  to 
reduce  the  excessive  variations  of  climate  which  would  result  from 
the  absence  of  their  powerful  agency. 

10.  The  accompanying  charts  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
greater  currents  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  year.  In  looking  at 
them,  however,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  they  represent 
only  the  average  of  the  many  variations  of  direction  that  are  brought 
about  by  local,  changing,  circumstances,  which  would  require  a 
chart  for  every  day,  perhaps  for  every  hov/r,  to  represent  them  ade- 
quately. Even  the  so-called  constant  trade  winds  vary  in  position 
with  each  season,  moving  to  and  fro  with  the  vertical  sun  between 
the  tropics,  and  changing  in  strength  with  every  hour  of  the  day. 

11.  A  fourth  very  important  agent  in  modifying  the  climate 
due  to  latitude  is  present  in  the  continual  circulation  of  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.     Here  we  may  leave  out  of  consideration  those  swell- 
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ings  and  fallings  of  the  ocean  which  take  place  twice  within  the 
lunar  day,  called  the  tides,  brought  about  by  the  attraction  of  the 
moon  and  sun  on  the  waters  of  the  globe.  The  undulation  thus 
formed  involves  no  onward  movement  of  the  water  in  the  open 
ocean,  no  circulation  of  its  particles ;  and  it  is  only  along  the 
immediate  shore  that  the  tidal  undulation  is  converted  by  the 
opposing  land  into  an  actual  forward  or  sideward  movement  of  the 
water.  The  tides  play  but  a  very  insignificant  part  in  the  move- 
ments or  interchange  of  the  waters,  and  have  no  appreciable  influ- 
ence in  modifying  the  climate  of  any  part  of  the  globe. 

12.  The  great  causes  of  circulation  in  the  waters,  like  those 
which  set  the  air  in  motion,  operate  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  itself, 
and  though  very  various  in  their  modes,  are  all  referable,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat. 

13.  The  grandest  movement  of  circulation  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  is  one  which,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  is  caused  by  the 
differences  of  temperature  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  point  of  maximum  density  of  fresh  water  is  39°  F., 
and  it  freezes  at  32°  F. ;  but  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean  does  not 
solidify  into  ice  till  it  has  cooled  down  to  27°,  or  even  to  25°  if  it 
is  very  saline,  and  its  point  of  maximum  density  is  still  two  degrees 
lower  than  this.  "When  the  water  of  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  polar 
seas  is  cooled  down  to  near  this  temperature,  its  greater  weight 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  sink  and  displace  the  water  of  less  specific 
gravity  beneath  it.  In  this  way  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  may 
be  gradually  brought  about,  and  a  very  gradual  "  creeping  flow  "  of 
the  polar  waters  takes  place  along  the  floor  of  the  ocean  towards 
the  equatorial  region.  To  compensate  this  movement,  the  upper, 
warmer  and  lighter,  stratum  of  water  from  the  equatorial  region  is 
drawn  north  and  south,  and  floats  towards  each  polar  region.  The 
thermometers  sent  down  with  the  sounding  lines  in  each  of  the  great 
sea-basins  conclusively  show  that  such  an  interchange  of  polar  and 
equatorial  water  does  take  place  ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  ocean 
water,  in  the  greatest  depths  of  the  equatorial  seas,  has  a  tempera- 
ture only  a  degree  or  two  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  that 
only  a  comparatively  shallow  upper  stratum  of  the  surface  water 
within  the  tropics  is  at  a  high  temperature.  ^ 

1  Other  causes  than  the  difference  of  temperature  may  be  at  work  in  producing  or 
aiding  this  circulation.  One  high  authority  2  considers  the  influx  of  cold  water  along 
the  floor  of  the  ocean,  from  the  Antarctic  regions,  to  be  solely  due  to  the  "  excess  of 
evaporation  over  precipitation  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  land  hemisphere,  and  the 
excess  of  precipitation  over  evaporation  in  the  middle  and  southern  part  of  the  water 
hemisphere."  We  have  yet  to  learn,  however,  from  actual  observation,  that  there  is 
an  excess  of  precipitation  over  evaporation  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Quite  the 
contrary  view  seems  prima  facie  to  be  the  reasonable  one,  that  evaporation  is  in  excess 
bi  the  southern  or  water  hemisphere,  precipitation  in  excess  of  evaporation  in  the 
northern  or  land  hemisphere  of  the  globe. 

a  Sir  Wyville  Thomaon. 
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Thus,  in  course  of  time,  every  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  may 
pass  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  and  back  again,  and  from  t'ae 
greatest  depths  up  to  the  surface. 

14.  Much  more  important  in  their  relation  to  climate  than  this 
gradual  interchange  of  the  ocean  waters  in  its  vertical  circulation, 
are  the  superficial  movements  of  the  ocean  waters  in  horizontal 
directions,  forming  the  streams  which  are  known  as  ocean  currents. 
Among  the  various  agencies  which  are  at  work  upon  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  ocean  in  producing  these  movements,  the  winds  are 
the  most  active  and  powerful  Beneath  the  trade  winds,  in  each 
hemisphere,  great  equatorial  currents  are  found  in  each  of  the  oceans, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Pacific.  Meeting  and  moving 
westward  together,  these  equatorial  streams  reach  the  shores  of  con- 
tinents which  interrupt  their  path,  and  still  pressed  by  the  wind  they 
escape  northward  and  southward.  Thus,  in  the  Atlantic,  part  of  the 
water,  carried  west  to  America  by  the  equatorial  streams,  turns  south 
along  the  Brazilian  coast.  But  most  of  it  sets  north-west,  partly 
through  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  round  to  Florida 
Strait,  but  mainly  outside  the  West  Indies  to  the  northern  entrance 
of  Florida  Strait,  the  junction  of  the  two  currents  forming  the 
Gulf  Stream}  A  third  part  of  the  excess  drawn  westward  escapes 
back  again  eastward  between  the  main  branches  of  the  equatorial 
streams,  and  forms  the  counter-stream  known  as  the  Guinea  current 

15.  In  the  Pacific  this  system  is  developed  on  a  still  larger 
scale,  and  there  the  water  carried  westward  escapes,  as  in  the 
Atlantic,  south  and  north  by  the  coast  of  Australia,  through  the 

vchannels  of  the  East  India  Islands,  and  by  the  great  Japan  current, 
called  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  black  stream,  the  counterpart  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  of  the  Atlantic.  Part  also  returns  towards  America  as  a 
central  equatorial  stream.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  also  the  equatorial 
currents  meeting  the  African  coast  escape  southward  by  the 
Mozambique  current,  which  flows  down  the  East  African  coast  to 
Cape  Colony,  and  at  some  seasons  also  they  find  their  way  north- 
ward into  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  currents  of  the  north  Indian 
Ocean  are,  however,  controlled  entirely  in  their  movements  by 
the  monsoon  winds,  and  thus  change  their  direction  completely  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  giving  the  clearest  possible  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  winds  in  the  formation  of  these  ocean  streams. 

16.  Since  the  waters  drawn  forward  by  the  trade  winds  to 
supply  the  great  equatorial  currents  must  be  continually  replaced, 
a  series  of  supplying  currents  are  formed,  which  complete  the  circu- 
lation. The  finest  examples  of  these  are  found  in  the  great  water 
expanse  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  in  the  Humboldt  or  Peruvian 
current^  which  feeds  the  trade-wind  stream  along  the  west  coast  of 

1  So  named  because  fonuerly  these  tepid  waters  were  all  supi)08ed  to  flow  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Florida  Strait  to  the  North  Atlantic. 
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South  America  ;  in  the  similarly  fanned  Sontli  Atlantic  current  od 
the  wetit  coast  of  Suutli  Al'rica  ;  ajid  in  ita  counterpart,  the  west 
Aiuitralicm  eurrtnit,  passing  into  the  trade-wind  region  of  the  eoutli 
Indian  Ocean.  The  indraught  currents  of  the  north  AtlantiE  he- 
tween  Spain  and  the  Azows,  and  of  the  Pacific  oppoaite  the  shores 
of  north  California,  are  of  exactly  tlie  same  character. 

17.  But  the  iadraiving  hy  the  trade-wind  currents  is  only  in 
part  the  cause  of  these  supplying  streams ;  for  the  waters  of  the 
temperate  region  in  each  hemisphere  arc  Ijeing  borne  forward,  jnst 
as  the  currents  heneath  the  trade  winds,  by  the  westerly  winds,  the 
retuTTi  current  of  the  trades,  which  prevail  in  these  latitudes.  As 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Ocean  in  temperate  latitudes  is 
encircled  by  water,  there  consequently  the  westerly  winds  have  their 
greatest  influence,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  appears  to 
have  an  eastward  movement  nnder  their  influence  in  the  general 
current  linowii  aa  the  Aiiiarctic  drift.  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
the  Gulf  Stream,  partly  escaping  from  the  basin  which  gives 
its  name,  flows  nortliwaid  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  as 
far  as  Newfoundland,  with  the  mouientum  given  it  hy  the  "  head" 
of  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  hut  in  doing  so  it  becomes 
merged  in  the  general  drift  of  the  ocean  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  ujider  the  soutli-west  winds,  and  supplies  this  drift  current 
with  part  of  the  warmed  waters  that  it  carries  past  the  British 
Isles  and  Nonvay  into  the  Arctic  Gulf  hetween  Spitsbergen  and 
Novaya  Zenilya. 

Just  in  the  same  way  the  Jafian  current  is  token  up  and  continued 
by  the  westerly  wind  drift  of  the  Pacific,  to  he  carried  hack  to  the 
American  coast  and  round  again  by  the  equatorial  stream. 

18.  Though  Bering  Strait,  the  connecting  channel  between 
the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  is  about  thirty-six  miles  wide,  it  is  so 
shallow  that  its  existence  scareely  affects  the  conditions  of  the  ocean 
on  either  side  of  it ;  the  Arctic  Sea,  indeed,  may  he  considered  as  a 
great  gulf  enclosed  between  North  America  and  Siberia,  partly 
blocked  up  at  ite  mouth  by  the  mass  of  Greenland,  with  one  broad 
ojiening  into  it  between  Greenland  and  Norway,  and  a  number  of 
narrower  connecting  channels  between  Greenland  and  the  islands 
of  the  American  archipelago.  We  have  seen  that  the  westerly 
wind*  drift  before  them  a  great  volume  of  water  from  southern 
latitudes  past  the  British  Isles  and  Norway  into  the  Arctic  Gulf 
between  Spitsbei^n  and  Novaya  Zemlya,  Tliis  water  escapes 
again  from  the  closed  sea,  in  the  same  way  as  the  accumulated  water 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  does  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  mainly  by  the  great 
ice-hearing  current  of  East  Greenland,  which  fills  the  sea  hetween 
Quit  coast  and  Iceland,  and  which,  (lowing  into  tlie  Atlantic  round 
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Cape  Farewell,  joins  the  united  escape  currents  which  have  made 
their  way  through  the  channels  of  the  Arctic  islands,  to  form  the 
ice  stream  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 

19.  The  extraordinary  effect  of  these  ocean  streams  in  modi- 
fying the  climate  of  the  lands  towards  which  they  flow,  is  nowhere 
so  strikingly  illustrated  as  in  the  contrast  presented  by  the  climate 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic  in  high  latitudes.  While  on 
the  western  side  the  ice-bearing  Labrador  current  closes  the  har- 
bours of  that  coast,  chills  the  atmosphere,  and  stunts  the  vegeta- 
tion all  along  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  carrying  icebergs  into 
the  western  Atlantic  nearly  to  the  latitude  of  Malta  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  eastern  shores  of  this  ocean,  our  own  islands,  and  the 
coasts  of  Norway,  right  up  into  the  Arctic  regions,  are  washed  with 
warm  water  from  the  far  south,  which  not  only  keeps  them  free  of 
all  ice,  but  enables  the  land  to  support  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  That 
this  water  has  actually  come  from  far  southern  latitudes  is  shown 
not  only  by  its  temperature  but  by  its  casting  ashore  on  our  coasts, 
or  even  on  those  of  Norway,  strange  nuts  and  seeds  or  pieces  of 
wood  from  tropical  America  or  the  West  Indies.  One  might  bathe 
off  the  North  Cape  of  Norway,  in  71°  north  latitude,  in  water  of  the 
same  temperature  as  that  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  lat  40°. 

20.  The  two  sides  of  the  North  Pacific  present  the  same  contrast, 
from  the  same  cause.  There  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  are 
frozen  over  from  November  till  April,  and  all  its  harbours  are 
closed.  The  western  shores  of  America,  in  the  same  latitude, 
towards  which  the  north-east  drift  of  the  North  Pacific  carries 
warm  water,  are  always  freely  open  to  navigation.  It  is  through 
the  agency  of  the  winds,  however,  that  the  warmth  thus  carried  by 
the  ocean  streams  to  liigh  latitudes,  or  the  chilly  air  from  over  the 
ice-pack  which  they  bring  southward,  is  carried  on  and  distributed 
over  the  land  to  modify  its  climate.  Here  in  England  we  know 
well  the  difference  between  a  warm  south-west  and  a  chilly  north- 
west wind  ;  the  one  has  come  to  us  over  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  the  other  may  have  passed  over  the  broad  ice  stream  that 
comes  down  along  the  East  Greenland  coast 

21.  As  the  currents  are,  in  the  main,  dependent  on  the  winds, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  on  comparing  the  chart  of  the  prevailing 
winds  with  that  of  the  ocean  currents,  that  there  is  a  very  close 
agreement  between  them  in  direction  and  form.  The  winds,  how- 
ever, are  not  restricted  as  the  ocean  streams  are,  and  so  are  able  to 
carry  their  temperature  onward  over  the  land. 

22.  Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  those  modifications  of 
climate  which  result  from  causes  which  raise  or  decrease  the  tern- 
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perature  th&i  would  tcsult  from  exposure  to  a  certain  qiiantitf  of 
sunlight.  But  heat  and  cold  are  not  the  only  circumstances  which 
go  to  fomi  climate  ;  moieture,  and  the  absence  of  it,  dryness,  have 
quite  as  ini]iortaat  an  influence  in  detfiTuiiiiing  its  character.  Let 
us  see,  then,  in  what  manner  moisture  is  broadly  distributed  over 
the  loud  of  the  globe. 

23.  Evaporation,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  though  it  pro- 
ceeds continually  from  water  in  whatever  form  it  may  occur,  even 
in  its  solid  state  of  ice  and  snow,  is  greatest  where  the  sun's  heat  is 
most  strongly  felt,  in  ti'opical  regions.  In  the  belt  of  calms  which 
lies  between  the  two  great  converging  air-currents  of  the  trade  winds, 
over  the  ocean  in  the  equatorial  zone,  the  sun  generally  rises  in 
a  clear  akj;  hut  about  middiiy,  when  ita  rays  have  ginned  their  fiill 
strength,  the  heated  air  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  ascending  carrier 
up  with  it  great  quantities  of  vapour,  and  the  sky  is  soon  covered 
with  black  clouds,  from  which  prodigious  quantities  of  rain  descend ; 
towards  evening  the  sky  again  clears.  A  great  part  of  the  vapour 
thus  drawn  from  the  equatorial  oct^n  fall.t  back  again  in  torrents 
to  its  surface,  but  a  very  large  part  is  also  carried  on  with  the 
great  trade-wind  currents  to  the  we.stwurd,  to  he  espended  ulti- 
mately in  copious  showers  on  the  land  which  lies  aci'oss  the  path  of 
the  broad  current. 

24.  If  we  look  at  the  chart  of  the  winds,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  north-east  and  south-east  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  con- 
verge towards  the  American  coasts  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Brazil.  To  the  whole  ot  the  eastward  slope  of  this  region  of 
the  New  World,  from  the  Atlantic  ahotea  upward  to  the  create 
of  the  Andes,  the  trade  winds  carry  the  moisture  they  have  gathered 
from  the  ocean,  distilling  it  in  the  heavy  showers  which  flood  the 
vast  rivers,  theAnia/on  and  Orinoco,  From  the  great  caldron  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  the  south-east  trade  wind  continually  carries 
a  supply  of  moisture  towards  equatorial  Africa;  the  norih-east 
monsoon  aids  it  in  this  work  for  half  the  year,  but  during  the 
other  half  turns  to  blow  towaids  Asia,  and  travels  laden  with  vapour 
till  intercepted  by  the  heights  of  India,  giving  to  that  legion  its 
season  of  heavy  rains.  The  islands  of  the  East  IntUan  Archipelago, 
lying  also  across  the  path  of  the  trade  and  the  monsoon  wind>i, 
are  among  the  wettest  regions  of  the  earth. 

25.  Before  going  farther,  it  is  liecessary  to  understand  one  of  the 
main  conditions  upon  which  the  distribution  of  moisture  by  the 
winds  depends.  If  a  current  of  air  is  advancing  from  a  cooler  to  a 
warmer  zone,  and  if  no  other  cironwBtance  intervenes,  its  power  of 
uhsorliing  and  retaining  moisture  will  increase  as  it  advances  to 
warmer   latitudes  and   becomes  iteelf   wanned.      If,  on    the   other 
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hand,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  from  warm  to  colder  latitudes, 
its  power  of  holding  moisture  is  decreasing  as  it  advances  and 
becomes  cooled.  We  have  already  noticed,  however,  that  an  in- 
crease of  elevation  above  the  earth's  surface  brings  about  a  change 
of  temperature  which  is  equivalent  to  that  which  would  be  expe- 
rienced in  moving  to  a  higher  northern  or  southern  zone ;  so  that 
a  current  of  air  forced  upward  by  any  means  to  a  higher  level,  will 
lose  its  power  of  retaining  moisture  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  it 
had  been  carried  to  a  colder  latitude. 

26.  This  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the  trade 
winds,  blowing  from  cooler  to  warmer  regions,  lose  the  power  of 
retaining  the  moisture  they  have  gathered  from  the  sea  as  soon  as 
they  are  forced  upward  to  higher  levels  by  the  intervening 
land.  Over  the  ocean  these  winds,  advancing  to  warmer  latitudes 
at  a  uniform  level,  and  increasing  in  temperature  as  they  advance, 
appear  uniformly  as  dry  winds.  In  the  Atlantic,  for  example,  the 
islet  of  St.  Helena,  lying  in  the  path  of  the  south-east  trade  wind, 
and  being  of  such  inconsiderable  size  as  to  effect  no  disturbance 
in  the  current  of  the  stream  of  air  which  passes  it,  has  only  about 
five  inches  of  rain  in  the  year.  The  Cape  Verd  islets,  in  the  path 
of  the  north-east  trade  wind  of  this  ocean,  are  also  parched  and 
dry.  K  we  follow  the  broad  paths  of  each  of  the  trade-wind  cur- 
rents still  farther  back,  to  where  they  seem  to  come  out  of  the  land, 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  every  one  of  the  regions  from  which 
they  spring  is  barren  and  desert.  Tracing  the  path  of  the  north- 
east trade  wind  of  the  Atlantic  eastward,  we  come  to  the  great 
desert  of  the  Sahara ;  the  south-east  current  of  the  Atlantic,  in  like 
manner,  seems  to  spring  from  the  arid  deserts  of  the  Kalahara  and 
of  the  south-west  African  coast.  The  north-east  trade  wind  of  the 
Pacific  leaves  the  dry  deserts  of  the  western  United  States  and  of 
Lower  California  behind  it;  its  south-east  wind  comes  from  the 
coast  deserts  of  Peru,  and  Bolivia  and  Chile.  If  we  follow  the  south- 
east trade  wind  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  again  reach  a  most  arid 
region,  that  of  central  and  western  Australia.  If  we  ask  why  aU 
the  driest  regions  of  the  land  in  each  hemisphere  should  be  those 
which  lie  in  the  areas  of  the  original  indraught  to  the  trade  winds, 
the  answer  evidently  is  this  :  they  are  thus  dry  and  barren,  because 
the  air  which  passes  over  them  has  been  drawn  in  each  case  from 
long  distances  overland,  and  is  moving  from  colder  to  warmer 
latitudes,  so  that  it  passes  by  not  only  uncondensed  in  rain,  but 
with  an  increasing  tendency  to  promote  evaporation,  and  to  take  up 
moisture  from  every  water-surface  over  which  it  may  blow.  The 
influence  of  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  land  in  determining  its 
climate  is  here  made  apparent,  for  where  this  is  greatest — ^as  in  Asia, 
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Afriot,  Olid  Australia — the  dry  regions  arc  widest;  in  America,  where 
the  width  from  eea  to  6«i  is  mucli  leea,  the  dry  regions  are  compa- 
ratively narrow  and  insignificanL 

37.  Thus  we  see  that  the  greatest  of  the  atmospheric  cuTrents, 
the  trade  winds,  at  the  originating  points  of  their  paths,  are  the 
cause  of  drought  and  barrennees,  but  that  where  they  cross  land  at 
the  terminatioa  of  their  course  in  the  equatorial  zone  they  give  the 
moat  copious  rain  Buppliea.  This  contrast  may  be  made  more 
striking  if  it  is  observed  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Moroccan  Sahara, 
near  what  may  be  called  the  head  of  the  north-east  trade  wind  ol 
the  Atlantic,  not  a  shower  is  experienced  for,  it  may  be,  twenty 
years  at  a  time  ;  but  where  this  same  wind  reaches  the  coastB  of 
South  America,  it  brings  a  isinfall  that  represents  a  deptli  of  twenty 
feet  of  water  in  the  year. 

28.  The  other  great  prevailing  currents  of  the  atroosjihere,  the 
westerly  winds  of  the  temperate  regions,  unlike  the  trade  winds, 
blow  from  warmer  to  colder  latitudes,  so  that  the  vapour  they  carry 
tends  to  become  condeiiGed  as  they  advance,  and  they  readily  part 
with  it  in  heavy  rain  showera  whenever  an  opposing  coast  raises  the 
stream  to  a  higher  level  To  these  south-westerly  winds  from  the 
Atlantic  the  British  Isles  and  all  western  Europe  owe  their  moisture 
supply,  as  the  similar  winds  from  the  Pacific  bring  the  rain  to  the 
coasts  of  nurth-westem  America,  and  from  the  southern  ocean  to  the 
slopes  of  Chile  and  New  Zealand. 

89.  These  great  atmospheric  currents,  modified  in  many  ways 
both  by  local  circumstances  and  by  seasonal  chnnges,  thus  regulate  the 
broader  features  of  the  distribution  of  moisture  over  the  land.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  minor  conditions  that  guide  the  dis- 
tribution of  moisture  is  that  of  the  relief  of  the  land.  Whenever  any 
height  intercepts  the  movement  of  a  current  of  moist  air  from  the 
ocean,  the  obstructing  slope,  wedging  the  air  up  into  the  cooler  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  condenses  the  moisture  into  cloud  and  then  into 
rain,  which  descends  upon  the  outer  slope,  thereby  diminishing  the 
supply  of  the  lands  that  lie  behind  this  barrier.  We  need  not  go 
farther  than  our  own  isknds  for  a  good  example  of  this.     The 
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n  districts  of  the  west  coast  of  Britain,  of  Walea,  or  Cumber- 
land, ur  of  Scotland,  facing  the  prevailing  south-wcat  winds  from 
the  Atlantic  (Fig.  30),  have  in  some  places  ten  times  as  much  rainfall 
every  year  as  the  opposite  or  leeward  coasts  ;  in  some  years  upwards 
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of  200  inches  of  rain  *  fall  in  some  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains in  England,  while  the  average  annual  rainfall  of  the  east  coasts 
on  the  opposite  side  is  not  more  than  20  inches. 

30.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  every  considerable  mountain  range 
or  plateau  has  a  wetter  side  and  a  drier  one,  or  shows  this  contrast  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  An  extreme  example  is  presented  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Andes  in  the  trade-wind  region,  that  side  which  faces 
the  Atlantic  winds  having  a  rainfall  that  fills  the  great  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon,  while  the  opposite  or  leeward  coast  is  so  completely 
screened  by  the  great  barrier  as  to  receive  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain 
from  year  to  year.  This  may  also  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east  upon  the 
climate  of  different  regions  of  its  surface.  K  we  suppose  the  earth 
to  have  been  set  in  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction,  on  the  same 
axis,  the  direction  of  the  trade  winds  would  have  been  the  reverse 
of  their  present  curve,  or  they  would  have  appeared  as  north-west 
and  south-west  winds.  On  the  supposition  of  such  a  change,  the 
trade  winds  of  the  Pacific  would  have  poured  their  rain  supplies  on 
the  steep  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  all  the  humid  forest  basin 
v)f  the  Amazon  would  have  been  a  bare  riverless  steppe. 

31.  All  the  great  plateau  lands  of  the  globe,  indeed,  but  more 
especially  those  which  are  walled  in  by  two  mountain  buttresses,  a 
maritime  and  an  inland  one,  are  characterised  by  deficiency  of 
moisture  supply.  Such  are  the  high  bare  plateaus  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru  between  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  called  the  Punas,  and  the 
"  great  basin  "  of  the  western  United  States  lying  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah 
and  the  dry  deserts  of  Colorado  are  found.  The  great  central 
plateau  of  Asia,  with  the  bare  region  of  Mongolia  and  the  Grobi 
desert,  between  the  outer  walls  of  the  Khinghan  and  Altai  mountains, 
is  another  example ;  as  is  also  the  dry  plateau  of  Khorassan  in  Persia, 
enclosed  between  the  mountains  of  Karman  and  the  Elburz  range. 

32.  Intermediate  between  those  regions  which  are  most  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  rainfall  through  their  situation  with  respect  to 
moisture  -  bearing  winds,  and  those  in  which  deficiency  of  rain 
is  observed,  either  through  their  position  in  relation  to  a  current 
of  air  which  passes  over  them  from  colder,  to  warmer  latitudes,  or 
through  their  being  screened  from  rain-bearing  winds  by  mountain 
barriers,  lie  intermediate  belts  in  which  the  supply  of  rain  gra- 
duates from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Excepting  along  the  lines  o/ 
some  of  the  higher  mountain  ranges,  there  is  nowhere  any  abrupt 
transition  from  a  very  moist  to  a  very  dry  region. 

1  Meaning  an  amount  that  would  cover  the  ground  to  a  depth  or  200  inches  if  the 
whole  of  it  were  collected  for  a  year. 
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33.  We  have  thus  followed  the  chief  links  of  the  chain  of 
conditions  that  go  to  form  climate :  'we  have  seen  that  exposure  to 
the  more  direct  or  more  obliqne  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays  resulting 
from  latitude  is  not  always  the  most  influential  element ;  that  its 
effects  are  modified  both  in  temperature  and  in  moisture-supply  by 
the  relief  of  the  land,  by  the  maritime  or  continental  situation  of 
its  different  parts,  and  by  the  prevailing  winds  and  the  ocean 
currents  which  are  driven  by  them,  both  of  these  being  dependent 
in  direction  upon  the  rotation  of  the  earth  itself. 

34.  In  reviewing  and  grouping  together  the  broad  features  that 
characterise  the  landscape  of  different  regions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
we  find  that  these  correspond  precisely  to  the  changes  and  grada- 
tions  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  drought  ;  the  more  closely 
we  study  them,  the  more  convinced  do  we  become  of  their  com- 
plete dependence  upon  climate  in  its  widest  sense.  We  now  under- 
stand, for  example,  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  soil 
that  the  Sahara  region  is  a  desert,  and  the  Amazon  basin  a  land  of 
luxuriant  forest  growth,  but  mainly  that  the  one  is  a  region  of 
extreme  drought,  the  other  of  great  moisture,  both  having  a  high 
average  temperature  ;  for  we  find  the  same  conditions  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  great  trade-wind  currents. 
In  our  own  island,  the  same  rock  which  weathers  into  the  fertile 
Boil  of  the  Channel  Islands  gives  the  comparatively  barren  ground 
of  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  the  rich  pastures  of 
Hereford,  and  some  of  the  infertile  moors  of  North  Britain,  lie 
on  the  same  old  red  sandstone.  To  take  another  instance ;  the  high 
Viti  islands  are  clothed  on  that  side  which  faces  the  trade  wind  of 
the  Pacific  with  a  luxuriant  mantle  of  huge  tree-ferns  and  creepers, 
while  the  leeward  side  displays  only  a  grassy  country.  We  cannot 
suppose  this  to  be  due  to  any  difference  of  soil  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  island,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  one  side  is  supplied  with 
constant  moisture  from  the  ocean,  while  the  other  is  deprived  of  this 
by  the  intervening  height  of  the  land,  especially  when  we  find  the 
same  appearance  repeated  not  only  on  every  ocean  island  but  on 
every  hill  and  mountain  range  of  the  land  that  is  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  a  moisture-bearing  stream  of  air. 

35.  The  limits  of  the  appearance  of  forest,  of  prairie  or  steppe, 
of  desert  "  tundra"  and  snowfield,  whether  in  latitude  or  in  vertical 
elevation  above  the  sea  level,  may  thus  be  taken  as  marking  in 
the  most  distinct  way  the  true  natural  boundaries  of  the  various 
climates  of  the  land,  and  the  great  natural  provinces  of  the  globe. 

As  all  animals  live  either  on  other  animals  or  on  vegetable  fooil,it  is 
e\ndent  that  their  distribution  depends  primarily  upon  that  of  climate. 
The  herbivorous  are  restricted  to  the  more  limited  regions  correspond- 
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ing  to  the  different  zones  of  vegetation ;  the  carnivorous  remaixi 
within  hunting  distance  of  those  animals  on  which  they  prey. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  limiting  effects  of  climate  upon  the  distri- 
bution of  man  himself  that  we  wish  to  direct  attention  here.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  man  in  his  natural  state  cannot  live  where 
the  land  and  sea  are  bound  up  so  constantly  in  the  grasp  of  frost 
that  he  cannot  obtain  food  by  hunting  or  fishing.  The  Eskimo  of 
the  Arctic  region  cannot  range  north  farther  than  those  latitudes  in 
which  the  seal,  their  all  in  all,  is  sufficiently  abundant,  and  all  the 
Antarctic  region  capped  by  heavy  ice  is  uninhabited  by  man.  The 
great  deserts  of  the  world  equally  forbid  almost  any  permanent 
settlement  by  man,  and  in  crossing  them  the  traveller  makes  what 
speed  he  can  away  from  their  barren  sands.  Thus  the  first  paths 
of  each  of  the  trade-wind  belts  lie  over  almost  uninhabited  ground. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  man  would  attain  his  greatest  powers 
where  vegetation  and  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  attain  their 
greatest  luxuriance  of  growth,  or  in  those  equatorial  regions  in  which 
heat  and  moisture  are  combined  in  greatest  degree.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  look  along  the  belt  of  equatorial  forest,  we  find  it 
everywhere  to  this  day  inhabited  by  savages  the  most  barbarous. 
The  selvas  of  the  Amazon  basin  have  their  numberless  tribes  of  un- 
civilised Indians  ;  the  African  equatorial  forests  their  cannibal  negro 
tribes  ;  the  Philippine  Archipelago  the  wild  negritos  in  the  deep 
solitude  of  their  forests.  If  we  look  ba^Jc  at  the  history  of  the 
world  as  far  as  we  know  it,  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  any  spark 
of  enlightenment,  or  of  a  thought  much  higher  than  the  instincts  of 
the  lower  animals,  ever  having  been  fostered  within  the  hot  and 
humid  climate  of  these  equatorial  forests.  Even  when  transferred 
thither  from  other  regions,  the  energies  and  powers  of  man  seem  to 
fail  beneath  the  tropical  sun. 

36.  It  is  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World  that  the  germs 
of  religious  thought,  of  art  and  government,  and  wide  intercourse,  have 
taken  root  and  flourish,  and  thence  too  all  the  power  that  rules  the 
world  has  spread  out.  It  is  in  these  middle  latitudes  alone  that 
human  energy  seems  capable  of  attaining  its  highest  development. 
The  history  of  progress  in  the  American  continent  since  its  discovery 
by  Europeans  affords  the  best  illustration  of  this.  If  we  look  for 
those  portions  of  America  which  are  now  farthest  advanced  in  every 
respect,  most  populous  and  most  prosperous,  we  find  them,  not  in 
the  equatorial  region  which  was  earliest  discovered  and  settled  from 
Europe,  but  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  the  United  States  in  the 
northern,  and  the  province  of  the  La  Plata  basin  in  the  southern 
continent.  Approaching  the  equatorial  zone  from  either  of  these 
two  regions,  we   come  to   States  such  as  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
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Venezuela,  whicli  lie  indolent  and  half  civilised,  their  natural 
wealth  nndeveloped,  their  government  in  the  handa  of  half-cafltea. 
Tlie  tropical  island  of  Hayti,  where  Columbus  planted  the  firet 
European  settlement  of  the  New  World,  ia  now  a  debased  negro 
republic,  the  Africans  having  expelled  the  white  men  who  brought 
them  (hither, 

37.  The  natural  condition  of  men  inhabiting  the  foreat  regions 
of  the  globe  is  that  of  hunters  and  trappers,  and  these  pursuits  are 
characteristic  of  the  sombre  forests  of  Hudeon'a  Bay  territory  and  of 
Siberia  at  the  present  day.  Pastoral  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  present  a  amall  nomadic  population,  like  that  of  the  herds- 
men of  the  Russian  steppes,  the  cattle-driTing  "  gauchoa "  of  the 
Ai^ntine  pampas,  or  the  Arabs  with  their  droves  of  camels.  It  is 
between  these  eitremes,  in  the  belts  which  lie  along  the  borders  of 
the  forests,  that  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  world  are  found — 
districta  in  which  men  have  first  collected  together  in  fixed  habita- 
tions, gradually  forming  villagea,  and  towns,  and  cities,  acting 
together  for  common  purposes  and  becoming  ciTilised.'  From  these 
points  inroads  have  been  gradually  made  into  the  forests,  for  their 
climate  and  vegetable  soil  is  also  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  until, 
as  in  Europe  or  the  eastern  United  States,  the  larger  proportion  ol 
the  land  has  been  cleared  of  its  natural  wood  and  parcelled  out  into 
hedged  fields.  The  moat  densely  inhabited  portions  of  the  Old  World, 
the  great  plain  of  China,  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Ganges,  the  plain 
of  Lombardy,  and  the  lowlands  of  Belgium,  are  those  which  have 
the  greatest  agricultural  capabilities. 

38.  The  general  distribution  and  condition  of  the  human  race  are 
thus  determined  mainly  by  climate  and  by  the  characteristic  land- 
scapes which  have  resulted  from  its  variations* 

39.  Subject  to  this  main  controlling  element,  the  local  arrange- 
ment and  accumulation  of  population  aeema  to  have  been  to  a  lai^e 
extent  determined,  especially  in  the  later  historical  perioda,  by 
another  independent  cause — the  presence  of  mineral  wealth.  It 
waa  the  wealth  of  Tarteasns  in  silver,  lead,  and  iron,  that  drew  the 
Phtsnicians  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  tin  of  Cornwall 
that  brought  their  ships  to  Britain;  the  search  after  "  El  Dorado" 
caused  the  Spaniards  to  overrun  all  the  South  American  continent 
and  Mexico ;  California  owed  its  population,  in  the  first  place,  to 
its  gold,  just  as  the  gold  of  Victoria  in  Australia  has  raised  it  above 
the  older  parent  colony  of  New  South  Walea ;  and  as  the  discovery 
of  diamonds  drew  thousands  to  settle  even  in  the  arid  plains  of 
Oriquotand  in  South  Al'rica. 

With   the   more   extended  uae  of  maciiinery  driven  by  steam, 
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in  place  of  manual  labour,  coal  and  iron  have  wielded  the  greatest 
influence  in  determining  the  local  concentrations  of  people.  The 
manufacturing  districts  of  our  own  island,  the  "  Black  country," 
lying  over  the  iron  and  coal  fields,  is  its  most  densely  peopled  area, 
tiie  workshop  of  the  world.  A  dense  population  has  in  like  manner 
gathered  over  the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United 
States.  Commerce,  dependent  on  the  variety  of  productions  of 
different  lands  and  the  exchange  of  surplus  products  or  manufac- 
tures, is  regulated  in  the  paths  which  it  follows  by  physical  causes, 
and  brings  men  to  the  natural  inlets  of  every  country,  the  estuaries 
of  the  river  highways.  In  the  ports,  the  business  of  the  world  is 
carried  on,  the  products  of  the  interior  are  stored  for  export,  and 
those  of  foreign  lands  for  distribution  inward :  hence  many  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world  have  grown  up  round  their  seaports. 


V.  PEOPLES  OF   THE  WORLD:   NATURAL,  RELIGIOUS, 

AND  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS. 

1.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  population  of  the  world, 
now  estimated  at  about  or  over  1500  millions,  is  by  no  means 
a  constant  number ;  that  it  has  been  increasing  steadily  and  rapidly 
throughout  all  historical  ages.  The  United  States  of  America,  for 
example,  have  amassed  their  eighty  or  ninety  millions  of  inhabitants, 
foreign  to  the  soil,  in  little  over  a  century,  and  Australia  has  been 
peopled  within  far  less  time.  If  the  present  average  rate  of  increase 
of  numbers  continues,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  population 
of  Europe  will  be  about  twice  as  dense  in  the  year  2000  as  it  is  in 
the  present  year.  The  rate  of  increase  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
is,  however,  very  various;  some  states,  such  as  Great  Britain,  are 
rushing  upwards  in  numbers  ;  while  others,  such  as  France,  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  a  point  from  which  the  population  neither 
advances  nor  decreases. 

2.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  countries  which  possess  the 
most  varied  physical  features,  and  which,  in  consequence,  have  the 
greatest  variety  of  climate  and  landscape,  giving  the  greatest  range 
of  character  and  occupation  to  their  inhabitants,  have  produced  the 
most  highly-developed  races,  who  have  borne  and  continue  to  bear 
rule  upon  earth.  Such  countries  are  Persia,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  in  a  far  higher  degree  our  own  British  Isles. 

3.  Throughout  the  many  classifications  of  the  varieties  of  the 
human  family  in  the  different  schools  of  ethnology,^  there  is  a 
general  agreement  in  recognising  the  peoples  of  the  most  highly- 
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developed  nationa  of  the  world,  whicli  extend  from  India  acroBS 
Europe,  ae  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  one  group.  TLis  is  called 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-Europeaa.  family  of  nations,  the  firet  name 
being  preserved  in  the  modem  native  name  of  Persia,  Airaa  or 
Iran.  Somewhere  in  central  Asia  the  mother  nation  of  the  Indo- 
Europeaii  peoples  had  its  primitive  seat,  while  Europe,  before  the  dawn 
of  history,  was  perhaps  inhabited  by  tribes  allied  to  the  Iberians  and 
Eskimo  of  America.  From  this  Asiatic  centre  successive  migrations 
seera  ta  have  taken  place  outward  to  north-west,  the  first  awarm 
having  been  the  Celts,  who  at  one  time  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
great  part  of  Europe ;  later,  along  the  Mediterranean  shores,  came 
the  ancestors  of  the  Gi^ek  and  of  the  Itahan  peoples  ;  while  a  more 
northerly  stream  is  thought  t«  have  taken  its  way  round  the  Caspian 
to  form  the  Teutonic  and  the  Slavonic  nations.  Subaeqnently 
migrants  seem  to  have  poured  out  in  the  opposite  direction  towards 
the  plains  of  India,  where  the  Aryans  became  the  dominant  race  of 
the  fertile  Ganges  valley,  those  remaining  at  home  becoming  the 
great  Medes  and  Persians  of  history.  Increasing  ever  in  civilisation 
and  intellectual  power  from  age  to  age,  this  group  has  become  the 
dominant  one  in  the  world,  extending  its  influence  to  every  part  of 
the  earth,  supplanting  many  inferior  races,  and  re-peopling  wide 
areas,  aa  in  America  and  Australia, 

4.  Another  great  branch  of  the  human  family  in  the  Old 
World  is  known  as  the  MoTi^olian,  corresponding  very  closely  with 
the  exploded  "  Turanian  "  of  some  writers.  The  Persians  from  the 
earliest  times  called  the  land  lying  to  the  north  of  them  Turan,  a 
name  which  is  still  used  synonymously  with  that  of  Turkestan  in 
central  Asia.  This  race  may  be  said  to  occupy  now  almost  all  the 
mainland  of  Asia  that  is  not  inhabited  by  Aryan  nationa.  Though 
an  offshoot  &om  this  family  seems  to  have  founded  an  empire  in 
China,  and  to  have  attained  there  a  high  state  of  civilisation  before 
any  Aryan  nation  had  risen  to  an  equal  stage  of  progress  on. the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  western  nations  have  long  since 
passed  the  Mongolians,  whose  influence  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  one  continent.  They  figure  continually,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  part  of  the  earth,  as  the  Scythians  of  Greek 
geography ;  the  Huns,  who  carried  desolation  weatward ;  or  the  Tatars, 
who  spread  their  conijuests  over  all  the  wide  region  from  Russia 
to  the  plains  of  India. 

5.  Two  other  famiUes  possibly  of  Asiatic  origin  have  ei. 
tended  their  area  south-westwards  into  Africa.  These  are  called 
the  Samites,  who  have  peopled  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Numidia,  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  history,  inventing  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile 
the  bierc^lyphic  literature  and  the  arts  in  which  Egypt  excelled  i 
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and  their  successors  from  south-western  Asia,  the  SerrvUeSy  or 
Syro- Arabians,  who  had  founded  or  conquered  the  cities  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  by  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia.  To  the 
Canaanitic  branch  of  this  family  belonged  the  Israelites  and  the 
Phoenicians,  whose  colonists  on  the  African  coast,  the  Carthaginians, 
were  absorbed  by  the  indigenous  Hamitic  Numidians  ;  or  by 
another  branch  of  the  Semites,  the  Arabs,  who  followed  after  them, 
and  extended  their  rule  and  religion  (Islam)  over  North  Africa, 
Sudan,  Nubia,  Galla  and  Somali  lands,  and  along  the  east  coast 
southwards  to  Zanzibar  and  Sofala.  Note  that  the  Hamites,  Semites, 
and  Aryans  form  a  single  anthropological  division  collectively 
called  Gaucasic, 

6.  This  brings  us  to  the  indigenous  families  of  Africa,  the  Negroes 
proper,  who  occupy  the  whole  of  the  central  portion  of  the  vast 
continent  in  enormous  numbers,  of  diverse  tribes,  from  the  Atlantic 
about  Cape  Verd  to  Khartum  on  the  Nile,  and  southward  to  the 
Congo ;  and  the  family  which  has  been  named  Bantu,^  speaking  a 
language  which  differs  essentially  from  any  negro  tongue,  covering 
fully  a  third  of  the  continent  on  the  south,  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
the  Congo,  and  the  great  Nile  lakes,  southward  to  Cape  Colony, 

7.  Compressed  into  the  south-west  comer  of  the  continent  we 
find  the  remains  of  another  distinct  family,  that  of  the  yellow  Hot- 
tentots and  BiLshmen,  possessing  a  language  which  is  radically  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  known  form  of  speech. 

8.  In  the  islands  and  peninsulas  of  south-eastern  Asia  appears 
another  family,  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  Oceanic 
branch  of  the  Mongol  division.  It  includes  the  Malays  of  Malacca, 
Sumatra,  Java,  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines ;  and  the  Hovas 
dominant  in  Madagascar,  but  not  the  Polynesians  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  who  show  Caucasic  affinities.  The  Malayans,  however,  are 
scattered  over  an  exceedingly  wide  area. 

9.  As  another  group  or  family,  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  North 
and  South  America  are  classed  together  as  the  "  copper-red  "  race  of 
men,  though  it  seems  very  questionable  whether  we  have  here  to 
do  with  one  original  stock  or  with  people  of  separate  centres  of 
origin.  In  the  northern  half  of  America,  these  aboriginal  peoples, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  been  so  supplanted  by  the  tide  of  emigrants 
from  Europe  and  their  African  slaves  that  only  small  remnants 
of  the  original  tribes  remain.  In  South  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  still  hold  much  of  the  central  regions  of  the  land,  and 
on  its  maritime  borders  have  become  combined  with  the  settlers 
from  Europe  and  the  Africans  introduced  by  them. 

1  Bantu=Tnen.  One  of  the  most  typical  branches  of  this  family  is  that  of  the 
"Kafirs "  (from  the  Arab  ira/ir= infidel)  of  S.B.  AfHca.  The  proper  native  names  are 
Ama-Xom  in  Kafraria,  and  Ama-ZtUu  in  Natal  and  Znluland. 
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10.  Pram  the  aborigmes  of  America  most  be  wpftnitod  Ihe 
Etiamo,  the  strange  iiihabitante  of  the  borders  of  the  poker  seas — a 
people  by  same  sapposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin. 

11.  Lowest  of  all  in  the  scale  of  htmuodty  stand  the  Pa/pmt^ 
Mdamenams,  and  Negritos '^  of  New  Guinea,  the  Philippines,  and 
Bonte  of  the  Snnda  Islands,  with  the  allied  aborigines  of  Australia, 
now  rapidly  disappearing  from  that  continent  before  the  advance 
of  the  European  settLers.  Their  features,  the  retreating  forehead, 
woolly  liair,  iOat  nose,  and  thick  lips,  in  many  cases  surprisingly 
recall  the  African  blacks,  hence  are  classed  as  Oeecmic  N^froes. 
The  AnstEBHans  rank  with  the  extinct  Tasmanians,  the  Boshmen, 
and  Pnegians  as  ihe  most  abject  of  all  races — without  histoiy  or 
txaditian,  perpetual  wanderers,  never  tilling  the  ground,  destitute 
of  all  means  of  bodily  comfort,  and  incapable  of  improvement. 

12.  The  following  is  a  rough  estimate,  for  190S,  of  the  popu- 
lations of  the  great  divisions  above  enumerated,  an  estimate  largely 
based  upon  very  unsatisfactory  data  : — 

Cavcouic  Dimgiim :  Aryans ;  Semites,  Hamites ; 

Polynesians  .  790,000,000 

Mongolic  Divttion :  Contintental  Section  516,000,000 

„  „  Oceanic  Section  (Malayans)       35,000,000 

Negro  Division :  African  Section  183,000,000 

„  „  Oceanic     Section     (Papuans, 

Tasmanians,  Melanesians; 
Australians)    ..  3,000,000 

AfMrican  Division  :  Full  blood,  10  •  I    oa  aaa  aaa 

Mestizos,  20    .  .(    «^'^^^^^^ 


»?  11 


Total    .         .1,557,000,000 

13.  Second  to  distinctions  of  race  and  language  in  marking  out 
at  once  the  broad  divisions  and  bonds  of  union  among  mankind, 
come  the  differences  of  religious  belief,  There  are  everywhere  in  the 
world  traces  of  order,  plan,  and  design,  as  in  the  circuit  of  the 
seasons,  the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  so  that  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  controls  and  guides  all  things 
is  more  or  less  definitely  expressed  in  almost  every  language.  Among 
the  savage  tribes  in  which  the  reasoning  powers  have  not  been 
developed,  two  principles  are  first  recognised  as  stri\'ing  for  the 
mastery,  a  creative  and  a  destructive,  a  good  and  an  e\il  agency — 
the  one,  it  may  be,  sending  sunshine  and  showers  which  promote 
verdure  and  abundance,  the  other  sending  excessive  cold  or  scorching 
heaty  and  denying  the  fertilising  rain.     Hence   their   efforts   are 

1  Spanish  diminutive  of  2f«grot$. 
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directed  rather  to  propitiate  and  pacify  the  evil  than  to  worship  the 
good.  The  whole  belief  of  the  West  African  negro,  for  example,  is 
in  evil  spirits  and  in  "  fetishes  "^  to  counteract  their  evil  influences  ; 
and  the  adoration  of  the  Hindu  is  mainly  divided  between  Siva,  "  the 
destroyer,"  and  Vishnu,  "  the  preserver."  With  the  increase  of  in- 
telligence and  reasoning  power,  however,  comes  the  conception  of 
a  supreme  being  ;  culminating  in  the  belief  in  one  living  and  true 
God,  infinite  in  power,  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things. 

14.  Here  then  we  have  the  broadest  distinctions  of  religion — the 
polytheism^  or  belief  in  many  powers  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  heathen, 
and  the  monotheism^  or  belief  in  one  Gk)d,  of  all  the  more  civilised 
peoples  of  the  world. 

To  the  former  belong  the  superstitions  of  the  aboriginal  Indians 
of  America,  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  : 
a  higher  stage  is  reached  in  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindus,  and 
from  that  we  pass  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  professed  by  perhaps 
a  third  of  all  the  multitude  of  human  beings  in  the  world.  Though 
originating  in  India  about  2500  years  ago,  this  religion  has  now 
little  hold  in  the  peninsula,  but  bears  full  sway  in  Ceylon,  and  pre- 
vails over  the  continent  of  the  Old  World  from  the  lower  Volga  and 
Zungaria  through  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  over  China,  Japan,  Burma, 
and  Siam,  to  the  farther  Indian  peninsulas  and  two  of  the  East  India 
Islands  ;  its  area  thus  corresponds  in  great  part  with  the  limits  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  Buddhism  has  lost  much  of  its  original  purity, 
and  its  temples  are  now  filled  with  images  of  the  spirits  of  the  woods 
and  the  valleys ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  this  widely-diffused 
religion,  breathing  as  it  does  a  spirit  of  universal  charity,  that  force 
has  never  been  employed  in  its  propagation,  rarely  even  to  resist 
aggression.  In  China,  Buddhism  divides  adherence  with  the  Con- 
fucian system  of  philosophy,  which  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  a 
personal  god,  and  with  that  founded  by  Lao-tse,  a  contemporary  of 
Confucius  :  the  followers  of  the  latter  philosopher  being  known  as 
the  Tao,  or  "  way  of  safety." 

15.  The  belief  in  one  God  was  the  chief  distinguishing  peculi- 
arity of  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  the  Jews  who 
migrated  from  Mesopotamia  about  2000  B.C.  to  Canaan  or  Palestine  ; 
their  religion  under  a  new  dispensation  is  Christianity,  which 
has  taken  deepest  root  in  the  most  highly  developed  branch  of 
the  human  race,  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic,  and  its  offshoots  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Latest  of  all  the  creeds  which  have  taken 
hold  of  the  minds  of  large  sections  of  the  human  race  comes  Islam, 
the  religion  founded  by  Mohammed,  but  based  mainly  on  the  Jewish 
faith,  which  burst  out  like  a  volcano  from  Arabia  about  600  years 

1  Portuguese  feiti$8o  ».  magic. 
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after  Clmtti&iutj  bad  b^nn  to  Epread.  Obejing  iu  mjunctioii 
(which  JB  now  aU  but  a  dead  letter)  of  making  war  apon  all  infidels, 
die  followers  of  Mohauuued  Epread  their  eonqaests  aitd  their  &itli 
all  across  North  Africa,  far  into  the  Sudan,  down  the  coasts  of  the 
Bed  Sea  into  Indi&  and  the  archipelago  bevond,  as  well  as  far  into 
Mstral  .AgJt  and  (with  the  Turks)  into  sonUi-ea£leni  Europe.  In 
most  of  these  regions  MohammedattiEiu  still  prerail&. 

16.  In  point  of  religions  the  nnmbei?  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  maj  be  approximatelj  divided  (1908)  as  follows  : — 

ChrifilianB 500,000,000 

Jews 10,000,000 

Mohammedanfi    .  .  .  ,  .  225,000,000 

BnddHsl^,  Taosts,  Shintns,  etc.     .  .  455,000,000 

Hindas 220,000,000 

Heathen  aod  fetish  vonhippers     .         .  145,000,000 

1 T.  The  infiuence  which  religions  belief  has  exercised  In  det«r- 
niinipg  the  erents  of  histoiy,  and  which  it  holds  over  the  political 
sjstetns  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  need  scarcelj  be  pointed  ont. 
It  may  suffice  to  recall  the  fierce  wars  by  which  Mohanuuedanistn 
was  spread  oyer  a  large  area  of  the  globe,  the  reaction  of  Christen- 
dom in  the  cTDBades,  the  straggles  of  the  Hcfonnatioii  in  Europe, 
or  in  the  present  day  the  great  conflict  begun  by  Russia  oEten^bly 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Christian  populations  from  their  Moham- 
medan oppresBorg  the  Turks. 

16.  Among  the  perfectly  barbaroas  peoples  of  the  earth,  who 
are  graieially  wanderers  over  a  vast  tract  of  thinly-peopled  country, 
there  is  rarely  fonnd  any  approach  to  organisation  or  union ;  each  Iiibe 
indeed  may  hold  together  under  one  bead  or^rutrcA,'  or  onder  a 
chief  chosen  for  his  prowess,  hut  these  separate  tribes  are  most  fre- 
quently hoetile  to  one  another. 

Wherever,  from  the  character  and  products  of  the  country, 
the  population  has  become  denser  and  more  settled  in  habits, 
a  more  nnited  condition  b^ins  to  appear,  even  if  it  is  not  aceom- 
panied  by  any  approach  to  hi^er  culture.  Examples  of  this  were 
Ae  former  kingdoms  of  central  Africa  (Rna,  Uganda,  etc),  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  though  temaining  in  almost  the  lowest  stage 
of  harbaiism,  were  united  under  hereditary  and  absolute  rulers,  who, 
through  enbordinale  chiefs,  held  sway  over  territories  larger  than 
many  European  kingdoms.  The  extreme  contrast  to  the  condition 
of  savage  commnnities,  in  which  each  member  or  &mily  shifts  for 
itself  is  reached  in  the  orderly  asociation  of  highly-civilised  peoples 
for  intercourse,  government,  and  mntoal  protection. 
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19.  The  highest  in  rank  and  importance  of  such  associations  of 
men  are  those  which  are  termed  Empires;  such  are  governed  by  an 
emperor,  a  name  taken  from  the  Koman  "  imperator,"  the  general 
of  an  army,  which  had  at  first  a  military  signification,  but  the 
meaning  of  which  has  now  become  very  various.  The  name  is 
used  in  some  cases  to  express  the  agglomeration  of  many  states 
under  one  crown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire  meaning  the 
whole  of  the  British  possessions  in  aU  parts  of  the  world,  as  distin- 
guished from  any  one  portion.  Countries  ruled  over  by  a  king  or 
queen  (Saxon  cyning;  from  cyn  =  kin,  tribe),  or  hingdoms,  are 
generally  placed  next  to  empires,  but  there  is  practically  no  such 
sequence.  From  its  derivation  the  office  of  king  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  that  of  the  patriarch,  the  king  having  originally  had 
a  similar  rule  to  that  of  the  father  of  a  family.  The  term  monarchy 
(Greek  m^nos  arJchos,  sole  ruler)  is  applied  equally  to  empires  and 
kingdoms  where  the  supreme  power  is  concentrated  in  one  indi- 
vidual. 

20.  If  all  three  great  functions  of  government — the  legislative, 
the  executive,  and  the  judicial — are  centred  in  one  person,  and  exer- 
cised unrestrainedly  by  him,  the  monarchy  becomes  a  despotism. 
Such  a  condition  can  only  be  permanent  among  savage  peoples  ;  by 
culture  men  become  conscious  of  their  rights.  Military  despotism 
has  from  time  to  time  been  extended  over  great  territories,  but 
in  almost  every  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Genghiz  Khan,  or  in  that  of  Napoleon,  the  power  has  crumbled 
away  immediately  on  the  death  or  downfall  of  the  one  man  whose 
wiU  upheld  it. 

21.  When  the  head  of  the  state,  still  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
royalty,  shares  the  supreme  power  with  a  class  of  nobles,  with  a 
b4  of  popular  reprelnta  Jes,  or  with  both,  the  goveninent  is 
termed  a  Limited  Monarchy,  Here  the  sovereign  represents  the 
will,  the  executive;  the  aristocracy,  the  mind  of  the  deliberative 
assembly ;  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  suggestive  element. 
When  the  first  is  predominant,  in  proportion  to  this  predominance 
the  monarchy  approaches  a  despotism ;  where  the  second  element 
preponderates,  an  Oligarchy  *  arises ;  where  the  third  is  in  power,  a 
Democracy,^ 

22.  A  Repvhlic^  implies  a  government  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  part  or  whole  of  the  people,  and  is  thus  properly  a  democratic 
form  of  government ;  but,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  a  republic  may  vary  from  being  the  most  exclusive  oligarchy 
to  a  pure  democracy. 

We  shall  afterwards  notice  that  in  different  countries  and  among 

1  Greek,  oligos  arkhi,  the  rule  of  few.      s  Greek,  demos^  the  people ;  hraUOf  to  rule. 
8  Lat.  Re8  puhlica,  commonwealth,  public  good. 
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different  races  these  foTme  of  govemmeat  vary  between  eacli  oF  these 
extremes. 

A  Stated  ie  any  country  having  supreme  authority  within  itfielf, 
hut  the  name  is  generally  appUed  to  smaller  pohtical  hodiea  which 
are  united  together  for  mutual  advantage  within  an  empire,  as  in 
the  states  of  the  German  Empire,  or  as  in  a  republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  StaUt  or  £slaUs  is  the  name  given  to  the 
clasaee  of  population  in  a  country,  directly,  or  by  their  representa- 
tives, taking  part  in  ita  government,  as  in  the  phrase  "  the  estates 
of  the  realm." 

S3.  The  name  Colony^  is  applied  to  embrace  various  cUases  of 
territories  in  foreign  lands,  either  directly  dependent  or  subordinate 
to  a  parent  stat«,  from  which  they  have  been  peopled,  the  name 
having  been  adopted  from  the  fa«t  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  a 
colony  have  generally  been  agriculturists.  The  Australian  and  North 
American  possessions  of  Britain  are  colonies  in  the  true  sense.  All 
dependencies  of  a  state  are  not,  however,  colonics.  Such  possessions 
as  Qibraltar,  at  the  gate  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Ferim  Island,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  are  mere  fortresses  upheld  for  pro- 
tective purposes ;  the  garrisons  residing  in  them  being  maintained  and 
paid  by  the  State.  India,  again,  which  affonie  profitable  residence 
to  the  British  who  live  there  as  the  rulers  of  the  native  races,  is  in 
no  sense  a  colony. 

24.  In  passing  on  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  many  political 
divisions,  empires,  kingdoms,  and  states  of  the  world,  as  they  appear 
at  the  present  day,  we  shall  have  first  to  consider  their  limits  or 
boundaries.  Here  we  shall  iind  that,  subject  to  the  estent  of 
the  land,  and  its  natural  limits  towards  tjie  ocean,  the  interior 
frontiers  of  every  state  have  been  determined  by  the  combinaHon 
of  a  number  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  climate  and  character 
of  the  land,  the  history  of  the  people  who  occupy  it,  the  race 
of  men  they  belong  to,  their  language,  or  their  religious  belief.  In 
some  cases,  as  a  natural  limit,  a  mountain  range  or  a  broad  river 
forms  part  of  the  frontier,  but  in  quite  as  many  instances  this  has 
been  decided  by  other  circumstances,  or  has  been  drawn  arbitrarily, 
without  regard  either  to  natural  features,  to  race,  language,  or  creed. 
The  artificial  frontiers  thus  laid  down  have,  in  most  oases,  the  great 
disadvantage  of  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  barriers  both  against 
armed  aggression  from  neighbouring  states,  and  for  the  protection  of 
legitimate  from  contraband  trade.  Hence  a  maritime  state  has 
many  advantages  over  one  the  boundaries  of  which  lie  wholly  in- 
land ;  its  seaboard,  if  it  possesses  availabte  harbours,  opens  the  way 
e  with  far  distant  lands.  Our  own  country,  doubtless, 
audition.  s  TaL  coIrAU^  n  lnulundiiiui. 
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owes  its  political  as  well  as  its  commercial  importance  in  a  great 
degree  to  its  situation,  open  to  the  sea  on  all  sides.  The  dis- 
advantages attending  the  deficiency  of  permanent  natural  outlet  by 
the  sea  are  illustrated  in  the  gigantic  empire  of  Russia,  which,  ever 
since  it  became  a  maritime  state  under  Peter  the  Great,  has  been 
striving  to  add  to  its  seaboard  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  escape 
from  the  blockade  of  the  ice  which  annually  closes  all  its  northern 
European  and  Asiatic  coasts,  as  well  as  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea. 

25.  Within  the  limit  of  each  state,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
conception  of  its  political  value  in  the  world,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider its  relief,  and  the  character  impressed  on  it  by  climate,  as  fer  as 
these  circumstances  react  upon  the  condition  and  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants ;  its  productions,  whether  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  or 
mineral  kingdoms ;  its  manufactures,  affording  the  means  of  pro- 
fitable exchange  with  other  countries ;  its  inhabitants  themselves, 
and  their  relation  to  the  peoples  of  neighbouring  lands  in  race  and 
creed,  their  distribution  over  the  land,  whether  in  cities,  or  as 
peasants  or  nomads  ;  and,  lastly,  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  live,  representing,  as  this  does  in  many  cases,  the  outcome  of 
many  experimental  trials,  struggles,  and  experiences  in  the  past, 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  final  choice  and  intention  of  the  nation 
itself.  This  will  have  been  made  more  clear  by  the  previous 
chapters,  in  which  the  leading  points  of  the  history  of  each  state 
have  been  sketched.  We  shall  now  come  back  to  them  as  to  old 
friends,  of  whom  we  have  known  something  from  their  birth 
upwards. 


1.  Although  Europe — from  its  historical  and  actual  importance 
has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  it  is  not  a  separate  and  independent  nioas,  hut  a  great  pen- 
iaaula  of  the  continent  of  Europe  aad  Asia  (someLiines  called  £iinma) 
waching  westward  with  many  limbs  between  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the 
north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  we^t,  and  the  Mtditerranean  on  the  sonth. 
On  the  side  of  Asia,  the  crests  of  the  Ural  mouatains  and  of  the  Cau- 
casus are  generally  recognised  as  the  natural  limits  of  Europe,  though 
these  do  not  correspond  to  its  political  houudaries  in  this  direction. 

2.  Extent The  area  of  Europe  measures  about  3,800,000 

BC[uare  miles  ;  hut  as  these  figures  convey  no  definite  impression  in 
themselves,  it  may  be  noted  that  its  extent  is  about  a  third  of  that 
of  Africa,  a  fourth  of  that  of  America,  aud  somewhat  more  than  a 
fifth  of  that  of  Asia,  or  that  it  comprises  about  a  foniteenth  part  of 
the  known  land  of  the  globe. 

Tba  greateflt  distance  between  its  eitramo  north  and  south  poinls— the 
North  Cape  of  Norway  and  Cape  Matapaa  in  Grseca— is  ahout  2400  miles  ; 
and  from  east  lo  west — from  Capa  La  Roca,  or  the  "Rock  of  Lisbon, "  to 
Cape  Apsheron,  the  eastern  extismity  of  the  Csucaans  range,  un  l!ie  Cospia 
— shoat  3000  miles. 

3.  The  most  striking  feature  of  its  outline  is  that  of  its  great 
irregularity,  the  deep  inlets  and  gulfe  of  the  ocean  which  penetrate 
its  mass,  and  the  peninsulas  which  run  out  from  it. 

Gulfs  and  Inlets.— On  the  north  the  fnUe  Sea,  so  called  from  the  ica 
and  snow  which  hinil  it  up  for  more  than  half  the  year,  reaches  in  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  From  the  Atlantic,  the  ahallow  A'orih  Sea,  or  German  Ocean, 
ami  the  English  C/iannel  (called  La  ifaTiche,  or  "  The  Sleeve,"  by  the  French) 
break  in  bi  separste  the  British  Isles  frooi  the  maialaiid ;  and  ftuni  the  former 
the  Skagtr  Rak,  "the  crooked  and  boiaUroua  strait,"  leads  tbrongh  the 
Kalttgal,  the  "  Cat's  Throat "  (alaocalled  "The  Sleeve,"  hy  EnElish  seamen), 


and  the  Felapout . 
be  eIvgu  by  tbe  Bcythlasi 
wJtb  the  high  Lands  of  Asia. 


,ve  bsQn  first  employed  to  distintfuish 
leatu  and  islands.    Carl  Rltlec  derives 
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and  the  "  Belts  "  of  the  Danish  islands,  to  the  Baltic,^  or  the  "  East  Sea  '*  of  the 
Germans,  and  its  continuations,  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Riga. 

Farther  southward,  the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay,  named  from  the  Basque 
province  of  Vizcaya,  sweeps  in  along  the  northern  coast  of  Spain,  and  beyond 
the  Peninsula  the  narrow  Strait  of  Oihralta/r  leads  into  the  great  MediteV' 
ranean  (medius,  middle ;    terra,  land),  which  stretches  eastward  for  2300 
miles.     Among  the  many  branches  of  this  great  basin  are  the  Gallic  Sea,  run- 
ning north  towards  Gaul,  between  Spain  and  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, forming  the  stormy  Gulf  of  the  Lion  and  that  of  Genoa ;  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  between  Sardinia  and  Italy  ;  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  running 
north  from  it,  between  Italy  and  the  Balkan  peninsula,  towards  the  ancient 
seaport  of  Adria,  perhaps  the  oldest  in  Europe,  in  the  delta  land  of  the  rivers 
Po  and  Adige,  now  separated  from  the  sea  to  which  it  gave  its  name  by  a  stretch 
of  ten  miles  of  alluvial  land  formed  by  the  action  of  the  rivers.    Beyond 
Greece,  the  island-studded  uEgean  leads  north  to  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  J9ar- 
danelles,^  opening  into  the  little  Sea  of  Marmora,  named  from  its  marble-yield- 
ing islands,  and  from  that  by  the  Bosporus  or  Ox  ford  (the  canal  of  Constan- 
tinople), into  the  second  great  Mediterranean  basin,  the  Black  Sea  or  Euxine,' 
with  its  oflFshoot  the  shallow  Sea  of  Azof  (a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don), 
behind  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  called  the  Balik  Defliz  by  the  Tatars  from 
its  abundance  of  fish.     The  Caspian  Sea,  forming  part  of  the  natural  frontier 
betweeu  Europe  and  Asia,  probably  at  one  period  extended  as  a  third  great 
Mediterranean,  united  to  the  Black  Sea  by  a  strait  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  the  ground  between  is  so  low  that  a  rise  of  eighty  feet  only 
in  the  Black  Sea  would  cause  its  waters  to  overflow  into  the  Caspian  basin. 
Since  the  separation,  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  have  shrunk  down  by  excess 
of  evaporation  over  supply,  till  the  level  of  its  surface  is  now  eighty-four  feet 
beneath  that  of  the  other  basins  of  the  Mediterranean  which  are  still  connected 
with  the  ocean.     The  indented  seaboard  of  Europe  measures  not  less  than 
60,000  miles. 

4.  Peninsulas. — Between  each  of  these  branches  of  the  sea  there  run  out 
corresponding  promontories  and  peninsulas  of  the  mainland :  these  are  most 
numerous  on  the  south  side,  where  we  find  the  Crimea,  Turkey  and  Greece, 
Italy  and  Spain,  bordered  by  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  by  Sicily,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  and  the  Baleares.  The  western  or  Atlantic  side  presents  the 
greatest  peninsula,  that  of  Scandinavia;  and  the  most  important  island  group, 
that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Danish  peninsula  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one 
in  Europe,  and  indeed  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world,  that  points  northward; 
the  long  snow  wastes  of  the  island  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  detached  portions  of  the 
chain  of  the  Ural  mountains,  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait, 
point  in  the  same  direction. 

Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Franz-Josef  Land  in  the  Arctic  Seas  lie  so  far 
out  from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  with  which  they  are  nominally  classed,  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  they  should  not  rather  be  considered  dependencies, 
one  of  the  American,  the  other  of  the  Asiatic,  continent. 


1  This  name  is  first  employed  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  eleventh  century,  who  derived 
it  ftom  Baltiay  an  island  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  identified  probably  with  Zealand. 

s  From  Dardanus,  a  Greek  city  on  its  shore ;  also  called  the  Hellespont  =  the  "  Sea  of 
Helle." 

3  The  original  name,  given  either  from  the  dangers  of  its  navigation  or  from  the 
savage  tribes  who  inhabited  its  shores  in  early  times,  was  Axine  =  inhospitable  ;  this  was 
changed  by  the  Greeks  to  EtLxiniLS  =  hospitable.  The  Turks  seem  to  have  reverted  to  the 
old  name,  calling  it  Kara  Defiiz,  the  "  Black  Sea,"  perhaps  from  the  strong  N.E.  winds, 
the  fogs,  and  thunderstorms  to  which  it  is  subject 
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5.  Belief. — The  varied  outline  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  is  re- 
peated in  the  diversified  relief  of  its  aurfaee  ;  the  main  mass  or  body 
of  the  laud  next  Asia  lies  low,  but  almost  all  the  members,  attached 
OF  detached,  peninsular  or  insular,  are  high  and  mountoinouB. 

The  great  lowland  of  Europe  thus  liea  towards  the  east,  embrac- 
ing the  vast  continental  area  of  EuBsia,  and  sending  out  anns  west- 
ward round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Bdtic, 
and  through  North  Germany  and  Denmark,  to  form  the  lowlands  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  of  Western  France,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  far  as  the  rise  of  the  Pyrenees. 

6.  The  vast  central  men  of  the  Russian  lowland  has  almost  everywhere  the 
same  chamctsr,  woods  and  marshy  alteruatiag  with  coltivated  land,  affording 
a  aupertluity  of  groin,  whicli  is  sent  down  by  the  rivers  to  the  ssaports  of  the 
Bidtic  and  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  along  its  northern  border,  next  the  ley  Arctic 
Sea,  lie  the  moss-covered  swamps  called  the  Taadran,  the  soil  of  which  is  neTer 
thawed  for  more  than  a  yard's  depth  ;  all  its  southern  margin  towards  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  is  a  treeless  steppe,  over  which  at  some  seasons  the 
grasses  shoot  up  above  a  man's  height,  concealing  the  pasturing  herds. 
Towards  the  Caspian,  over  the  area  covered  hy  that  sea  in  former  times,  the 
nUppe  has  a  different  aspect,  the  soil  being  so  filled  with  salt  left  by  the  re- 
tiring sea  as  to  support  only  the  prickly  saltwort  and  sach  saline  plants. 

Finland  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  regions  of  the  great  European 
plain  ;  its  granite  Itoor,  elevated  above  the  sea-level  pi'obably  in  a  recent  gea- 
logioal  period,  is  worn  into  thousands  of  angular  lake-bnsins,  which  form  a 
perfect  network  over  Its  surface  ;  to  the  sailor  on  the  Baltic  its  margin 
presents  a  girdle  of  steep  cliffs  guarded  by  a  fringe  of  rocky  islets  or  skerries. 
The  cliffy  Aland  Islands  are  detached  fragments  of  this  remarkable  formation. 
A  cnrious  feature  of  the  lowlands  of  Scandinavia  is  observed  in  the  gravel 
ridges,  called  "osar,"  which  eitend  genarally  from  N.N.W.  to  3.9.K,  and 
are  the  equivalent  of  the  "kames"  of  Scotland. 

The  eaiitem  portions  of  the  Horth  Qerman  plain,  as  far  as  the  Oder,  have 
the  same  character,  the  same  corn-yielding  clay  soil,  as  the  adjoining  lowlands 
in  Bnssia ;  but  farther  west,  round  the  capital  city  of  Berlin,  tlie  plain  be- 
comes less  fertile,  in  some  parts  sandy  and  bare.  £«yond  the  £lbe,  in 
Hanover,  the  LUneAurg  hmth.  covers  a  Inrgo  part  of  the  plain  ;  next  it  lie  the 
mooTS,  marshes,  and  fens  of  Oldenburg  and  the  borders  of  Holland,  yrhere  cattla 
and  horses  are  the  wealth  of  the  laud  ;  and  beyond  these  the  highly  cultivated 
lowlands  on  each  side  of  the  Rhine  delta,  aeparated  by  the  heaths  (CatnpiTK) 
and  moors  iPeel)  of  Brabant,  which  ran  out  towards  the  lower  Scheldt  like  a 
dividing  wedge  between  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Passing  into  France,  and  across  the  broad  river  basins  of  its  lowlands 
which  open  to  the  English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  come  upon  the 
great  wine-yielding  lands,  such  as  Champagne  and  the  vineyards  of  the 
Giroade,  with  the  com  country  of  Brie  north-east  of  Paris,  and  of  Touraine, 
on  the  Loire  between  these  ;  and  lastly,  at  the  extremity  of  this  branch  of  the 
Enrnpean  plain,  to  the  Landea  along  the  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Oironde  and  the  Pyrenees,  over  whose  aandy  heaths  and  marshes  the  natives 
stalk  about  on  stilts. 

Of  the  more  isolated  lowlands  of  Europe,  two  of  large  extent  occur  in  the 
basin  of  the  river  Danube,  saporated  by  the  gorge  of  the  "Iron  Gate,"  formed 
whore  the  Balkan  and  Carpathian  ranges  approach  most  closely.  The  upper 
plain,  circled  about  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  is  that  of  Hu-ngary,  over  which 
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corn-fields  interchange  with  pastoral  steppes  well  stocked  with  horses  and 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  merging  in  some  parts  into  marsh  lands  with  cranes 
and  storks,  or  into  dusty  sand  flats.  Where  the  plain  begins  to  rise  to  the 
sunny  hills,  the  Hungarian  grape  ripens  to  yield  its  famous  wines.  The  lower 
plain  of  the  Danube,  which  might  be  called  a  branch  of  the  vast  Russian  low- 
land, is  that  of  Romania^  with  its  far-stretching  treeless  heaths  and  pasture 
lands  supporting  great  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  passing  into  wide  reed 
swamps  which  characterise  the  delta  of  the  Danube. 

Corresponding  to  the  Romanian  plain  is  that  of  Ijmhardy^  perhaps  the 
most  productive  region  of  Europe,  in  which  the  irrigated  meadows  may  be  six 
times  mowed  in  the  year,  and  where  wheat,  maize,  and  rice,  and  wine  and 
dairy  produce,  are  yielded  in  vast  quantity. 

The  islands  of  Europe,  as  before  remarked,  are  generally  high  ;  the  only 
ones  which  are  altogether  low  are  those  of  the  Danish  archipelago.  The  only  other 
considerable  island  plain  is  that  of  central  Ireland,  with  its  extensive  peat  bogs. 

7.  Highlands. — ^Europe  presents  two  great  highland  regions  ; 
a  southern,  extending  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  Turkey  to  Spain,  in  continuation  of  the  chief  line  of  the 
heights  of  Asia ;  and  a  northern,  appearing  in  Scandinavia  and 
Britain,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  western  branch  of  the  great 
lowland  that  we  have  been  noticing. 

The  Al'ps  rise  as  the  central  mass  of  the  southern  highland  region  of 
Europe.  The  many  groups  comprised  in  this  series  of  heights  which  curve 
round  the  plain  of  Lombardy  arrange  themselves  into  three  generally  recog- 
nised divisions  : — The  Western  Alps,  the  groups  lying  between  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  Pass  ;  the  Central  Alps,  extending  from  the 
St.  Bernard  to  the  pass  named  the  Stilfser  Joch  ;  and  the  Eastern  Alps  beyond 
this.  The  central  mass  is  the  highest,  rising  with  majestic  forms  from  deep 
valleys  up  to  sharp  riven  peaks,  high  above  the  line  of  permanent  snow  ;  its 
wings  to  east  and  west  decrease  in  elevation  towards  the  Gallic  Sea  and  the 
plain  of  the  Danube  on  either  side.  All  the  less  jagged  heights  are  mantled  in 
snows,  from  which  glacier  streams  descend.  The  largest  of  these  ice  streams  are 
the  Aletsch  glacier  from  the  group  of  the  Finsteraarhom,  and  those  of  the 
frequented  valley  of  Chamounix,  descending  from  Mont  Blanc,  the  monarch  of 
the  Alps  (15,781  feet). 

The  passes  of  the  Alps  have  always  had  importance  as  the  gates  of  traffic 
from  North  Italy  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  some  of  them,  such  as  the  two  St. 
Bernard  Passes,  are  under  the  protection  of  friendly  monks  ;  but  railroads  have 
now  been  constructed  to  pass  the  great  barrier  by  the  tunnels  of  Mont  Cems  in 
the  west,  of  St.  Gothard  in  the  centre,  and  the  Simplon  farther  east  (opened 
1906),  by  a  line  over  the  Brenner  Pass  from  Innsbruck  to  Bozen,  and  by 
an  eastern  road  over  the  Semmering  from  Vienna  to  Graz. 

8.  Southward  the  Alps  fall  steeply  to  the  low  plain  of  Lombardy,  but  a 
mass  of  lesser  highlands  and  plateaus  extends  northward  from  them  over  central 
Europe  to  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Northern  Germany. 

The  first  outlier  of  the  Alps  in  this  division  is  the  long  limestone  range  of 
the  Juray  with  its  magnificent  pine  forests.  Beyond,  bordering  the  Rhine 
valley,  rises  the  Schwarzwaldj  or  Black  Forest,  then  the  Odenvxdd  and  the 
RMn  mountains,  leading  into  the  Vogelsherg  and  Tav/nuSy  and  to  the  out- 
lying HarZy  the  farthest  north  of  the  central  European  heights.  Turning 
eastward,  we  reach  the  ThUringeTioald,  the  Fichtel  Gehirge,  and  the  metal- 
liferous or  Erz  Gebirge ;  then  across  the  Elbe,  in  Saxon  Switzerland,  come 
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tlia  RUlen  Oebirgc  (the  Giant  Range),  and  thB  Sudelu  MrmrUaittM,  eitending 
to  tbe  Oder.  Turaing  south  again  toirsrds  the  Alps,  the  Mdhrische  ffshen 
(thfl  Moravian  hoighta)  are  reached,  and  joining  with  theaa  to  close  in  the  high 
valley  of  the  Upper  Elbe,  the  high  BekTneruiatd,  tiie  forest  mountain  of 
Bohemia.  Almost  all  the  area  of  South  Germany,  including  Wiirtembei^, 
Bavaria,  and  Bohemia,  enclosed  hy  these  heights,  which  extend  northward 
from  the  Alpine  mass,  is  high  plateau  laud.  It  is  remarkable  here  how  the 
name  "wald,"  =  forest,  haa  come  to  be  ajnonymouH  with  that  of  monntain. 
The  lower  lands  have  been  cleared  of  their  natural  foreat  growth  for  >^- 
cnltnral  porposes,  bnt  the  h\[U  retain  Ui.eir  covering. 

9.  Westward  of  thaw  central  Enropean  heights,  beyond  the  Rhone,  rises  the 
range  of  the  Cevmnea  in  France,  extending  from  near  the  Pyrenees  north- 
ward through  the  Jbrc  and  (7to  (fOr  to  the  plateau  of  Zan^rM,  to  the  Vosga 
and  Bardt,  the  undulating  plateau  of  Ardenna  covered  with  beech  and  oak 
wood,  and  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Eifil,  skirting  the  Rhine  valley. 
More  centrally  in  lYance,  contrasting  with  the  adjoining  long  range  of  the 
Cevcnnes,  the  volcanic  cones  and  domes  of  Auvergne  rise  from  tare  lava- 
covered  plateau,!. 

10.  Shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Fyrenets  '  (Pic  de  Nethon, 
Maladetta,  11,163  feet),  whose  high  and  close  barrier  admits  euy  passage,  only 
round  its  flanks,  is  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  which,  excepting  in  its  rivet 
valleys,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  seaboard,  is  a  continuous  highland. 
A  number  of  mountain  ranges,  Bapporting  broad  plateaus  between,  traverse  it 
from  east  b)  west.  Along  its  northern  edge  the  Cantairrian,  mountains 
prolong  the  high  line  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  centrally  rise  Uie  Sierras  <if  Gaadar. 
raaia  and  EstreSa, ;  farther  south  the  SUrra  Moreno,  and  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean border  the  Sifrra  N^'oda  (11,420  feet)  of  Granada.  Throughout  the 
snmmer  the  table-lands  of  CasHli:,  bare  and  treeless,  are  burned  op  by  the  hot 
sun,  but  through  the  chilly  winter  they  are  swept  by  violent  winds.  The  herds- 
man who  weata  a  broad-brimmed  hat  for  protection  against  the  excessive  heat 
during  the  day,  a  few  houia  later  puts  on  his  thick  warm  cloak  ;  in  the  ssme 
nay,  after  the  almost  rainless  summer,  follows  a  cold  winter  with  ice  and  snow. 

11.  Tbe  Apennines  prolong  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  run  like  a  backbone 
through  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  Cleared  of  its  natural  wood,  and  scorched 
by  the  southern  sun,  this  range  is  generally  dreary  and  ban-en  in  aspect, 
like  a  long  wall,  with  few  peaks  or  salient  points  to  recall  the  magnificent 
forms  of  the  Alps.  The  volcano  of  Vetuviiu,  the  only  active  one  in  all  the 
continental  part  of  Europe,  rises  over  the  coast  plain  of  Campania. 

The  lines  of  the  eastern  wing  of  tbe  Alps  are  prolonged  north -eastward 
across  the  Danube  by  the  grand  cun'e  of  the  wooded  Carjiathiatu  and 
Trana^lvanian  Alps,  circling  round  the  plain  of  Hungary.  South-eastward 
they  branch  into  the  many  ranges  which  support  between  them  the  confused 
mass  of  highlands  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro,  of  Servia  and 
Albania,  Farther  on  these  heights  t^e  more  definite  shape  in  the  range  of 
the  Balkan  which  runs  east  to  the  Block  Sea,  in  the  mass  of  the  Modope 
monntains  extending  south-eastward  to  the  ,£gean  Sea,  and  in  the  Fiiid'as 
range,  which  gives  shape  to  Greece,  and  runs  out  into  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  peninsulas  of  the  Morea, 

12.  Distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the  southern  highlands  of  Europe  stands  tbe 
huge  mass  of  the  Caueofua,  the  natural  frontier  of  Europe  on  the  south-east, 
rising  like  a  wall  from  the  flat  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Csapian. 
Its  close  parallel  chains   are   united  by  high   plateans  cut  into  by  deep 

;es   of  extreme  depth.     Though  attaining  far  greater 
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haightH  than  the  AIiM(Elbiir2,18,B26  f«et ;  Kazbek,  I6,EJ6  feet)  aiidreaDbing 
several  thousand  feet  abate  the  limit  of  perenoial  saows,  the  glaciers  and 
Bnow-flelds  of  the  CaucaiiDB  are  email  and  insignificant  in  camparison  with 
those  of  the  Alpa.  Thia  is  owing  to  the  drynefis  of  the  region  in  which 
the;  stand,  and  the  small  soowfall  over  them. 

The  hills  of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  rising  steeply  from  the  Black  Sea  to 


inuation  of  the  lii 
13.  In  the  north  European 
fonn   the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
present  no  definite   range,  but  ai 
topped  with 


e  evidently  a 

of  heights  which 
B  oy  lar  me  most  important.  These 
rather  a  collection  of  broad  plateaus 
into  by  long  ateep-walled  "fiords"  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  and  resembtlng  the  Alps  In  the  pine  woods  of  their  slopes, 
in  their  hikes  and  extensive  glaciers,  though  they  are  nowhere  of  very  great 
altitude  (Oaldhiippig,  Ymea  Field,  8540  feet). 

The  name  field,  which  is  applied  to  most  of  the  Scandinavian  mountain 
groupa,  suggests  their  plateau  form  ;  the  Hariaager  Field,  ¥mt3  Field,  snd 
Dovre  Field,  with  the  Jastedala  Brae  (or  Ice-brae = glacier),  are  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  southern  heights  of  Norway  ;  in  the  north  the  broken  heights 
which  ran  along  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  borders  of  the  peninsula  have  the 
generaJ  name  of  the  KiUlen.  Th«  heather- covered  hills  of  Scotland— the 
Grampians  and  west  coast  mountains — as  well  as  those  of  Cumberland  and 
Wales  farther  south  In  Great  Britain,  belong  Co  the  same  system  as  that  of  the 
Scandinavian  heights. 

14.  Wb  hare  formerly  noticed  that  almost  all  the  European  islands  are 
high.  In  the  Mediterranean  we  find  the  island  of  Crete  reaching  to  upwards  of 
80D0  feet  In  Sfount  Ida;  Sicily,  with  Its  volcano  of  Etna  (10,866  feet)  ;  Sar- 
dinia, with  Mount  Cmiuir^eii^K  (6260  feet)  ;  Corsica,  with  Mirnii  Rolando 
(8S07  feet) ;  Iceland,  on  the  border  of  the  Arctic  seas,  recalling  Xomay  In  its 
grand  florrts,  rises  high  in  its  mass  of  volcanic  jdkulls  Ifimfa,  6408  feet ;  Heda, 
G116  feet),  covered  in  between  with  accumulated  snows  and  glaciers  ;  Spil^r- 
Si*»'B  black  peaks,  which  give  its  name,  also  rise  high  from  its  white  glacier  fields. 

16,  Separate  and  distinct  in  character  and  direction  from  the  mountains 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  the  long  chain  of  the  Ural,  rich  in  gold,  platinum,  iron, 
and  copper.  It  takes  its  name  probably  from  the  Tatar  word  meaning  "belt," 
which  well  expresBes  the  length  and  continuity  of  this  remarkable  line  of 
heights,  stretching  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  great  European  plain  for 
more  than  1200  miles.  In  height,  however,  the  Ural  Is  Insignificant  (T6I1- 
poss-is,  5430  feet).  Another  separated  height,  that  of  tlie  forest-covered 
Valdai  hille  in  Western  Russia,  would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  mention  among 
(he  European  highlands  if  it  did  not  form  the  water-parting  of  the  greatest 
of  European  rivers,  the  Volga. 

16.  Hydrography, — The  rivers  of  Europe  flow  in  part  to 
the  Atlantic  and  its  Mediterranean  branches,  partly  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  partly  to  the  Caspian,  which  last  belongs  to  the  "  con- 
tinental "  system  of  drainage,  or  the  area  from  which  no  rivers  escape 
to  the  open  ocean. 

The  Volga,  the  largest  of  European  rivers,  is  the  great  feeder  of  this 
latest  of  inland  seas.  Spreading  out  with  its  many  arms  through  the  corn- 
lands  of  Russia  eastward  to  the  mines  of  the  Ural,  and  south  through  the 
salt-yielding  plains  about  the  Caspian,  it  forms  the  great  natural  highways  of 
It  Russian  lowlani  which  have  been  estended  from  It  hy 
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canals  to  rench  the  Wliite  Sen,  the  Baltic,  nnd  the  Eiuiii?.  Beaiiles  the 
ateBioBK  and  trading  reasela  which  regularly  traverse  the  Caspian,  a  large  fleet 
oCwBi^ahlps  is  maintained  there  by  Russia.  Its  navigation,  at  alt  times  difficult, 
ia  perilous  when  the  fierce  steppe  winds  blow  aver  it ;  its  nnrthem  portion  is 
also  icB-bonnd  in  winter,  so  tliat  vessels  cannot  enter  the  Volga  mouths  till 
the  middle  of  April. 

17.  Four  great  navigablo  rivors— the  Dim,  Dnieper,  DnieaUr,  and  Danube, 
fiav  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  last-nameil  ia  the  second  of  European  rlvera,  and 
forms,  with  its  siity  oavigahle  trihutsries,  tiie  great  highwa;  between  Central 
Earope  and  the  East.  So  important  is  tba  navigation  of  the  Danube  that  it 
was  placed  in  1SE6  under  tlie  control  of  a  eoiiiinission  appointed  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  The  Sulina  mouth  of  the  d«lta  is  kept  navigable  by  two  long 
artiflcial  dams,  and  even  the  rapids  or  the  rocky  hnnier  of  the  "Iron  Gate" 
have  lieen  rendered  passable  for  vessela  of  uossidemble  draught.  Several  thons- 
ande  of  vessels  navigate  the  Danube,  carrying  ant  immense  quantities  of  grain 
boYa  the  lands  drained  by  its  branches.  All  these  large  riveia  of  the  Black 
Sea  drainage  are  eubject  to  the  annual  blockade  of  frost,  though  in  a  lesa 
degree  than  the  Volga.  Ice  covers  the  Sea  of  Axof  in  winter,  and  extends  ronnd 
the  naith  coast  of  the  Euiine.  The  Danube  itself  is  closed  by  ice  in  severe 
winters  as  long  as  from  December  till  February. 

Only  three  rivers  of  importance  flow  directly  to  the  Mediterranean.  These 
are  the  Po,  which  gives  natural  highwaya  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Lombardy  ; 
the  Ehone,  the  most  rapid  and  wild  of  European  rivers,  aubject  to  devaatating 
aoods,  and  of  little  value  for  uavigKtion  atove  its  delta  ;  and  the  Ebro,  the 
narrowest  and  shallowest  of  all  Spanish  rivars,  filletl  with  water  only  after  the 
snows  melt  on  the  Pyrenees. 

18.  The  Mediterraneaa,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Coepian  may 
be  called  tideless  seas,  and  the  rivers  which  drain  to  them  have 
thuB  no  estuary,'  and  no  double  current  in  the  lunar  day.  Their 
stream  is  always  against  a  vessel  entering  from,  the  sea. 

Coming  round  to  the  open  Atlantic,  however,  we  find  that  the 
rivers  which  lead  directly  to  this  greatest  of  maritime  highwaya, 
have,  besidea  this  advantt^e,  that  of  an  upward  flow  of  their  waters 
at  the  river  mouth  twice  in  the  day,  which  will  hear  the  approach- 
ing vessels  witli  it  into  the  land.  It  is  this  advantage  mainly  that 
has  given  the  river  mouths  of  western  Europe  their  immense  im- 
portance in  commerce,  and  that  has  heen  the  means  of  forming 
on  them  some  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world. 

It  we  look  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Guiope,  we  find  tiie  great  city  and 
port  of  Lisbon  on  the  eatuury  of  tlie  Tagiis ;  Oporto  on  that  of  the  DoUTO ; 
Bordeaux  on  that  of  the  Ovrmide;  Xantea  at  the  head  of  the  tideway  of 
the  Loire ;  Havre  and  Bouen  on  the  estuary  of  the  Seine ;  London,  the 
greatest  city  and  port  of  the  world,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Thames;  Rotterdam 
opposite  it,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mtitae;  Liverpool  on  that  of  the  Mersey: 
Hamhni^  on  that  of  the  Elbe.  None  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  the  higbtaud 
of  the  Iberian  peninsula— the  OuadulqiiiniT,  Quadiana,  Tagus,  or  Douro-— 
are  of  muck  value  to  commerce  excepting  at  their  montha ;  the  great  rivera  of 
France,  the  Oirimde  (with  the  Qaromie),  Loire,  and  Seine,  are  of  greater  import- 
ance in  navigation  ;  most  valuable  of  all  are  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe;  the 
former  giving  on  nninterrupted  waterway  up  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland, 
the  latter  into  the  heart  of  Bohemia. 
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19.  The  drainage  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  characterised  rather  by  its  lakes 
than  by  large  rivers  ;  its  southern  affluents,  the  Oder,  Vistula^  NienieUf  and 
Dvina,  are  all,  however,  important  highways  of  the  European  plain,  carrying 
down  its  products  in  barges  and  rafts  to  the  Baltic  ports.  The  short  but  lai*ge 
channel  of  the  Neva,  the  river  of  Petersburg,  is  important  in  itself,  and  from  its 
navigation  being  joined  by  canals  with  all  the  great  waterways  of  the  interior 
of  Russia.  Like  the  Caspian,  the  shallow  Baltic  and  its  rivers  are  closed  to 
traffic  by  ice  all  through  the  winter  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  months. 
Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  we  may  remember,  marched  his  whole  army  across  the 
frozen  Belt  in  1658  to  attack  the  Danes. 

20.  The  great  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Arctic  Sea  from  Europe  are  the 
DviTia  and  Pechora.  Both  are  navigable,  the  latter  almost  to  its  source,  but 
both  are  held  in  the  grasp  of  frost  for  more  than  half  the  year.  It  is  only 
during  the  summer  months  that  the  timber,  furs,  and  grain  which  are  ex- 
ported from  Archangel  can  be  brought  to  it  by  rafts  and  bai^ges,  and 
trading  vessels  from  a  distance  can  make  but  one  hasty  voyage  in  the  year  to 
the  White  Sea  to  avoid  being  caught  in  its  icy  covering. 

21.  The  great  lake  region  of  Europe  lies  round  the  Baltic.  There  is  the 
Ladoga,  the  greatest  fresh-water  lake  of  Europe,  as  wide  across  as  the 
English  Channel  between  Portsmouth  and  Cherboui^,  with  (hiega  and  Peipits 
also  in  Russia  ;  Wetter  and  Moelar  in  Sweden  ;  besides  the  myriad  laJces  of 
Finland.  The  beautiful  lakes  of  the  folds  of  the  Alps,  Geneva,  Neuchatel, 
and  Constance  on  the  north  side,  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Oarda  in  the  Italian 
valleys,  form  the  only  other  considerable  lake  series  of  this  division  of  the 
earth. 

22.  Climate. — A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Europe  belongs 
for  the  most  part  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Its  most  southerly  peninsulas  are  still  12  or  13  degrees  distant 
from  the  tropical  line,  over  which  the  sun  becomes  vertical,  and  its 
northern  borders  reach  well  into  the  Arctic  zone,  where  the  sun's  rays 
are  low  even  in  summer,  and  where  he  scarcely  peeps  over  the 
horizon  in  winter.  The  greater  part  of  it  also  lies  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  westerly  winds,  bringing  the  moisture  from  the  ocean, 
and  thus  it  belongs  to  the  forest  zone  of  the  temperate  region ;  only  its 
northern  margin,  the  "tundra"  belt,  being  too  cold  for  tree  growth, 
and  its  southern  border  of  steppes  along  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Sea  being  too  dry  to  support  a  covering  of  woods. 

Farthest  north,  where  the  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  not  above  the 
freezing  point,  extends  the  desolate  country  of  the  Tundras,  where  the  winter 
darkness  is  lit  up  by  the  "Northern  Lights,"  a  very  waste  of  snow  for  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  year ;  when  the  warmth  of  the  long  summer  day  melts  this 
covering,  then  swamps,  and  lakes,  and  marshes  with  grey  plains  covered  with 
mosses  and  lichens  between,  appear  in  this  desolate  landscape.  The  largest 
plant  to  be  seen  is  a  little  willow,  never  rising  more  than  a  finger  length  above 
the  ground,  and  hiding  its  stem  among  the  protecting  moss.  Here  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  being  impossible,  and  warming  food  being  required  to  resist  the 
cold,  the  Arctic  Samoyeds  and  Laplanders  depend  for  this  on  the  animal  king- 
dom, on  their  reindeer,  on  the  seals,  and  sea-birds,  and  on  fish  when  the  rivers 
are  free.  Next  comes  the  subarctic  belt  of  the  pine-woods,  extending  across 
Scandinavia  and  Northern  Russia,  in  the  cultivated  portions  of  which  barley 
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t,a.d  oita  are  ths  staple  food  plnnts,  nnd  in  wliicli  cattle  &iid  sheep  are  ttiB 
domestic  animals.  Then  follows,  acroaa  Central  Europe,  the  Mue  of  the 
decidiioua'  trees,  or  those  which  oununlly  lose  and  renew  their  leerea ;  this 
belt  inclades  the  greater  pert  of  the  many  trees  and  shmba  of  the  temperate 
regions ;  in  it  wheat  represents  the  cultivated  grains  ;  fine  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
and  peaches,  ripea,  and  the  vine  begins  to  yield  its  grapes  and  wine.  Laatl;,  in 
the  south  we  come  again  to  b  zone  in  which  evergreen  trees,  such  as  the  cork- 
oak  of  Spain,  the  chestnut,  the  stone-pine  of  Italy,  give  character  to  the 
landscape.  Here  also  a  few  palms,  wanderers  from  warmer  latitudes,  hegin 
to  he  seen ;  figs  and  oraages  become  the  common  fruit'^ ;  meize  and  wheat  the 
chief  food  grains;  and  the  grape  yields  its  sweetest  and  strangest  wines. 

23.  These  climatic  belts  arranged  from  north  to  south  in  lati- 
tude, with  their  accompanying  landscapes,  appear  also  in  stages  one 
above  another,  wherever  the  elevation  of  the  land  carriea  it  up 
through  corresponding  climatic  regions.  In  the  eitreme  south,  for 
example,  we  should  find  these  stages  ranged  one  above  another  from 
the  sea-level  U)  the  point  of  perennial  anow,  thus  :— 
Perennial  snow. 
Snoic-lme     — . 


Alpine  plants,  i 


■s  and  lichens. 


Sea-level — 

In  the  farthest  north,  in  Spitzbergen,  only  the  uppermost  of  these  stages 
is  represented,  for  the  snow  limit  comes  down  nearly  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  heights  of  the  tundras  of  Lapland  have  the  two  uppermost ;  the  mnnn- 
toina  of  SeaDdinavla  three,  and  of  Central  Europe  four,  the  lowest  stage  being 
that  of  the  deciduous  trees.  In  the  Alpine  regions,  for  example,  we  find  the 
deciduone  trees  of  the  plains  at  their  base  extending  np  to  an  elevation  of 
nearly  4000  feet,  where  a  climate  is  reached  that  corresponds  with  that  of 
their  northern  limit  in  latitude  ;  pine  woods  follow  in  the  stage  between  4000 
and  6000  feet  above  the  ses ;  Alpine  plants,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
tundras  of  Lapland,  between  5000  and  9000  feet ;  and  above  lies  the  r^an 
which  is  constantly  snow-clad.  The  enow  limit,  and  with  it  the  lunits  of  all 
the  stages  beneath  it,  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  continent  in  the  same 
latitude,  ^m  causes  whicb  have  before  been  referred  to,  chiedy  that  of  the 
dietribntion  of  moisture,  and  with  the  seasons.  In  winter,  jnst  as  the  realm  of 
anow  and  ice  spreads  out  southward  from  the  Arctic  regions  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  binding  up  the  Baltic  and  the  rivers,  and  covering  tundra  i 


e  forest  alike  with  a  white  mantle  ol 
the  Alps,  reaching  farther  and  farther  down,  dri 
the  sheltering  valleys  ;  in  spring  an<l  summe 
snows  upwards  to  higher  and  higher  mountai 
the  descent  must  be  again  begun. 

i  From  de  and  eadd.  fi 


at  this  ae 

the  herds  before  them  into 
the  herds  follow  the  retreating 
pastures,  till  a  few  weeks  later 
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24.  With  but  few  exceptional  places,  snch  as  the  malarious  Pontine 
Marshes  and  the  Maremma  of  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  or  the  Dobruja 
swamp  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  the  climate  of  Europe  is  a  very  healthy 
one.  Clouds,  rain,  and  fog  are  commonest  over  Western  and  South-western 
Europe,  which  is  first  reached  by  the  moist  south-west  winds  from  the  tropical 
Atlantic ;  losing  their  moisture  as  they  pass,  the  west  winds  become  thoroughly 
dry  land  winds  before  they  reach  the  Ural.  The  seaward  aspect  of  Western 
Europe,  broken  into  peninsulas  and  gulfs,  gives  it  also  a  maritime  climate, 
which  is  damp  and  equable  in  contrast  to  the  drier  climate  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  eastern  or  more  continental  region. 

Hot  south  winds  from  the  African  desert,  the  Solano  of  Spain  and  Sirocco 
of  Italy,  visit  the  Mediterranean  peninsulas,  and  appear  in  the  north  as  the 
Fohn  wind,  the  snow-melter  of  the  Alps.  The  south-eastern  region,  that  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  south  Russian  steppes,  comes  within  the  indraught  of  the 
dry  north-east  trade  wind. 

25.  Products  and  Material  Culture. — ^Though  Europe  is  naturally  a 
forest -covered  country,  so  widely  have  agricultural  operations  been  ex- 
tended, especially  in  the  west  and  south,  that  these  regions,  except  along  the 
mountain  belts,  are  all  but  cleared  of  wood.  The  great  natural  granaries  of 
Europe  lie  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  where  agricul- 
ture is  not  so  advanced.  Cattle  and  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  are  domesticated 
everywhere,  but  occur  in  greatest  numbers  on  the  natural  pastures,  the 
steppes  of  South  Russia ;  the  camel  also  appears  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Caspian.  Just  as  in  the  extreme  north  the  reindeer  takes  the  place  of 
cattle,  so  in  the  far  south,  in  Italy  especially,  the  buffalo  supplants  the  ox. 
Round  the  coasts  the  fisheries  employ  and  give  food  for  a  large  part  of  the 
population  :  we  may  note  the  turbot  and  lobster  fisheries  of  Norway,  those  of 
herring  and  mackerel  from  the  British  coasts,  the  sardine  fisheries  of  France, 
and  the  tunny  fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean,  besides  the  inland  fisheries  of 
many  rivers. 

Of  mineral  products,  gold  is  most  abundant  in  the  Ural  and  in  Tran- 
sylvania ;  silver  and  lecid  in  Spain,  England,  Norway,  and  the  Ural ;  quick- 
silver in  Spain  ;  copper  in  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  iron  and  coal  are 
mined  for  the  most  part  from  Britain ;  in  smaller  quantity  in  Grermany, 
France  and  Belgium,  Austria  and  Russia. 

Volcanic  Sicily  yields  sulphur,  and  salt  is  almost  everywhere  abundant 
either  as  rock  or  bay  salt.  In  the  production  of  raw  materials,  in  manu- 
facture by  aid  of  machinery,  Britain  takes  the  lead,  followed  by  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium. 

26.  The  form  of  Europe  adapts  itself  admirably  to  the  exchange  of  raw  or 
manufactured  products,  for  large  rivers,  the  natural  highways,  extend  over  the 
wide  plains ;  and  in  the  highland  regions,  where*  the  streams  are  smaller 
and  generally  unnavigable,  long  arms  of  the  sea  reach  into  the  land.  Canals 
have  been  constructed  to  unite  the  river  highways  all  over  Europe  ;  roads  and 
railways  have  been  extended  in  every  direction  across  rivers  and  ravines,  even 
over  the  Alps,  or  through  them  by  tunnels ;  upwards  of  140,000  miles  of  railway 
now  form  a  network  over  Europe ;  telegraphs  not  only  bring  every  comer  of 
the  land  into  inomentary  connection  with  every  other,  but  reach  out  in  sub- 
marine lines  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

27.  Races. — The  Europeans  belong,  as  we  have  seen,^  in  by 
far  the  greater  part  to  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  characterised 
by  their  white  skin,  fair,  brown,  or  black  hair,  and  regular  features  ; 
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tkose  of  Uongoliaji  ia.ce — oT  wfaom  «  yeUowisli  ooloiiT,  Ksat^  beanl, 
Hat  featnres,  and  cibljqaf  ey«E  are  generftUj  cbwwleTietic — uc  e(ian~ 
pBiUivelv  few  in  oainberB.  To  tbe  l&tter  belong  ^he  peoples  of  ^oitfa- 
easton  Europe,  the  Sampveds  uid  L*]^  wiih  tbe  Ugro-Fiims  and 
otber  tdbes  of  Konbem  Rosma. 

SB.  Dug  batore  the  Tioe  v^ch  no<r  occntiiffi  ihc  gnata-  fort  of  Eon^ 
lapB  Id  ™ir-«-  from  CentnJ  Asi&.  llicse  aorllisni  IriVies,  T))«  t^griut  Mnn- 
u  'Uiey  liave  been  called  (tbe  f>|]TiE«  of  D111B5  lon^pnaerad  stories), 
ovBT  *  fKT  l>^er  pin  of  Enrnpie,  aad  -wen  gradiwUy  pmbsd  ntnth- 
wii  into  tiie  iubospiuble  icpcm  wbich  tbcy  coir  ocvi^!;,  b;  &ea  mora 
pomriol  Eiicceasars  in  CentraJ  Europe.  The  HongHijui  "Jtoffpnrt'"  ve 
known  from  ItKUny  and  tbeir  speech  to  be  U^TO-Finne  from  tbe  Uralii,  now 
ndnnlsted  in  pbj'nqoB  u>  the  Arfuis.  Liter,  tbe  Osniuili  Toriis  estkbliflMid 
dkemBelves  in  tbf  Saltan  Peainsnla,  wliere,  t&bine  to  I)ieinaetpe«Cin»3Wui  *i>T«, 
tboT  descendants  have  becoiDe  ratbei  Caocasian  tban  Mongioliaii  in  featnivt. 

29.  Tbe  first  swarm  of  the  Aijan  race  tbat  miSfrated  int«  Gnrnfie  it 
faeUeved  to  bave  been  tbat  of  t^e  OZtw  peoples  vho  seem  at  raw  llnie  to 
kne  oocnpiBd  a  great  part  ot  Europe,  and  at  tbe  dawn  of  hiitor;  elHndvd 
from  Spain  throngb  France  to  BiitlsDr  uh!  Ibe  British  Isles.  The  i«U<« 
of  the  langDage  of  Ibis  people,  )>nissed  into  tbe  fUthest  cortHI^  of  tb« 
coDliiient,  are  still  found  in  the  Baa  Breton  of  BHttan;.  tbe  WkHotb  bill 
comer  of  Frsnre ;  in  tbe  Irii^  tongue  still  spoken  in  the  weateni  dirts 
and  islands  of  Ireland,  in  tbe  Wflsb.'  the  iJaelic  of  tiie  Scottish  Highlanrls, 
and  tdU  lie  eightt«ntli  centnry  in  tbe  now  eitJnct  Comish  of  the  ranth- 
westem  ejrcremit;'  of  Ei^land.  The  Basques  of  the  PpvneH,  hoverer,  ana 
BOt  CelU,  bat  a  remnant  of  tbe  ancient  Iberians. 

30.  One  chief  ETonp  ot  tbe  Aryan  peophs  of  Europe  is  that  which  bu 
arisen  over  the  old  Bonuui  Empire,  beoce  palled  lie  Ji/muaiit  group,  ownpy- 
ing  liie  soQlh-westem  peninsulas.  To  this  belong  the  SpanianU  and  Portn- 
gnese,  the  Trench  and  Walloons,  the  Italians  and  tbe  Ronianians  ;  the  modern 
Gieeta  might  be  added  as  lelated  most  ctDsely  lo  this  gnnip.  Here  the  wfa!t« 
goIddt  passes  towards  brown  ;  a  alight  form,  black  hair,  dark  gro;  eyo,  activity, 
and  quick  wit  are  general  characteristjcs. 

31.  Another  greet  group  is  that  of  the  Gervuatie  putpiei,  the  northern 
blue-eyed  and  flaien-haired  butbnrians  of  Roman  tines,  nuuty  of  whom, 
marching  sonthward  victoriously  into  tbe  Roman  provinces,  remained  there, 
giving  great  vigour  to  the  peoples  of  those  lands  whose  language  and  custonis 
ibej  adopted.  The  descendants  o(  these  hunting  and  pastonl  tribes  occupy 
tbe  central  and  north- western  region,  as  tbe  Germans,  the  Dutch  and  Flomlngi. 
the  Swedes,  Nom'^ians,  Danes,  and  Icelanders,  and  the  English.  Tbe 
national  name  is  Theodisk,  Diutiik,  Deutsch  (Dutch),  whrnoe  the  collective 
form  Ttvtenie. 

32.  The  Slavonic  peoples,  pres^ng  in  from  the  east,  also  anpeared  as 
¥ttld  barbarians  to  the  more  civilised  Romans.  A  heavy  figure,  light  brown  or 
hladdah  hair,  are  generally  characteristic  of  the  Slavonic  people  ;  crouching  in 
snbmiaaiTe  obedience  to  their  rulers,  they  have  not  the  proud  ftoedom  of  the 
Germanic  nature,  and  have  been  longest  of  all  in  adopting  the  civilisation 
that  has  distinguished  the  test  of  Europe.  To  this  group  belong  the  Bussians 
and  Poles,  the  Letts  snd  Wends,  Cieehs  of  Bohemia,  the  Yugo  or  Southern 
Slavs  (Slovenes,  Servians,  Croats,  Bosnians,  Montenegrins)  and  the  Bulgarians. 
The  Bulgarians  wore  originally  a  Finnish    tribe  from  the  Middle  Volga,  who 
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crossed  the  Danube  in  the  seventh  century,  and,  snbdning  the  Slavonic  peoples 
(Moesians)  of  the  Balkan  region,  became  incorporated  and  assimilated  with 
them. 

33.  Two  elements  of  population  remain  to  be  noted — that  of  the  Semiiic 
JewSt  scattered  as  active  traders  over  every  part  of  Europe,  and  kept  apart  by 
their  faith ;  they  are  most  numerous  in  Poland,  which  country  offered  them 
an  asylum  during  the  fierce  persecutions  and  massacres  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  Christian  Europe  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries ; 
and  the  mysterious  vagabond  Gypsies,  of  Indian  origin,  restless  wanderers, 
fortune-tellers,  tinkers,  or  beggars,  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

34.  EduoaUon. — Such  progress  has  been  made  in  general 
culture  throughout  Europe  that  its  inhabitants  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  civilised  world  ;  the  hunting  Lapps  and  Samoyeds 
of  the  fiEir  north,  as  well  as  the  nomadic  Nogai,  Kirghiz,  and 
Kalmucks  of  the  Eussian  steppes,  are  the  only  general  exceptions. 

But  the  advance  which  has  been  made  by  the  different  peoples  is  very 
various ;  of  the  three  chief  groups  that  have  been  named,  the  Germanic  stands 
highest,  the  Slavonic  lowest,  in  the  scale  of  culture.  Education  has  been 
general  and  compulsory  in  Germany  for  a  long  time ;  but  it  was  only  in  1870 
that  an  act  for  this  end  came  into  force  in  England^  in  which  country  many 
of  the  adults  are  still  unable  to  write.  In  France,  in  1905,  14  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  grown-up  men  and  women  were  found  to  be  unable  to  write  ; 
on  an  average,  in  Italy,  57  adults  out  of  every  hundred  are  illiterate,  and 
in  the  other  Bomanic  nations  the  scale  falls  still  lower ;  the  masses  of  the 
Slavonic  people,  however,  are  the  most  backward ;  among  the  Slav  inhabitants 
of  Austria  only  about  15  per  cent  can  read  and  write,  and  in  Bussia  only 
about  27  in  every  hundred  recruits  can  read. 

35.  Religion. — Excepting  the  Kalmucks,  who  are  Buddhists, 
and  a  few  tribes  of  heathen  Shamanists,  the  Europeans  are  Mono- 
theists,  and  chiefly  Christians ;  with  over  9  millions  of  Jews,  and 
8  millions  of  Mohammedans. 

The  Christian  confessions  are  three  : — 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic,  chiefly  in  Romanic  countries. 

2.  The  Greek  or  Byzantine  Church,  chiefly  adhered  to  by  the 
Slavonic  peoples. 

3.  The  Protestant,  chiefly  in  the  Germanic  section  of  Europe. 
The  first  includes  almost  as  many  adherents  as  the  two  latter, 

while  these  are  about  equal  in  number. 

The  separation  of  these  confessions  was  the  work  of  time ;  when  the  Boman 
Empire  fell  into  an  Eastern  and  Western  division,  the  two  capitals  of  Bome 
and  Constantinople,  rivalling  one  another  in  precedence,  drew  roimd  them  two 
parties  differing  to  some  extent  in  belief  and  practice ;  the  Eastern  separating, 
under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from  the  Western  Church  imder  the  Pope 
of  Bome.  The  separation  of  the  Protestants,  who  hold  that  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  is  supreme,  and  above  that  of  coimcils  and  bishops,  from  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  this  church  the 
chief  sects  are  the  Lutheran,  in  North  Grermany  and  Scandinavia  chiefly ;  the 
Beformed,  in  Holland,  South  Germany,  and  Switzerland ;  the  Anglican,  in 
England ;  and  the  Presbyterian,  in  Scotland. 
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36.  Gov6riitI16ilt. — TJnreatric  ted  sovereign  power  ifl  found  in 
Europe  only  among  those  peoples  who  are  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
advancement — the  servile  Slavs  of  Russia,  and  t!ie  semi-barbaroua 
peoples  ruled  by  the  despotic  Turks. 

In  Russia  the  whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  was 
vested  in  the  Emperor  till  1905,  when  an  elective  State  Council 
{Dama)  was  created  ;  in  Turkey  the  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute. 
Most  of  the  Europesn  states  are  limited  monarchies,  in  which  the 
monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic  elements  are  more  or  1e«fi 
equally  represented.  With  the  exception  of  France,  which  has 
frequently  changed  its  form  of  government  since  the  great  Revolution, 
the  Republica  of  Europe  are  the  states  of  least  importance :  they  are 
Switzerland,  a  confederation  of  twenty  little  republics  or  cantons, 
the  little  state  of  San  Marino  in  Italy,  and  Andorra  in  the  Pyrenees. 

In  point  of  rank,  Great  Britain,  Genuauy,  France,  Aastria,  and  Bassia, 
stand  first  as  the  "five  great  powers."  Theas  inclode  within  their  limits  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  Europe,  and  have  for  a  long  time 
controlled  all  continental  queationa.  Becond  come  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sweden  ; 
in  the  third  ranli  are  Turkey,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Portugal. 

In  deEKribing  the  political  divisions  of  Europe  somewhat  mete  in  detail,  it 
may  be  well  to  keep  to  the  groups  that  have  been  sketched  out,  beginning 
with  the  highest  in  culture,  the  Ocrmanic;  passing  tliauce  to  the  SomanK; 
concluding  with  the  S/avoitie,  and  the  lands  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks, 
lowest  in  the  scale,  which  are  most  closely  coimected  with  Asia. 


I.  THE   TEUTONIC   STATES. 

1.— THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

1.  That  the  British  Isles  distinctly  belong  to  the  mainland  of 
Europe  may  be  inferred  both  from  their  geological  formation,  which 
is  found  to  correspond  precisely  with  that  of  the  nearest  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  from  the  lact  that  ttey  rise  on  a  aubinarine  plateau 
which  unites  them  to  the  mainland,  and  wliich  beyond  their  shores 
sinks  rapidly  to  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  The  sea  between  England 
and  Holland  is  nowhere  so  deep  that  it  would  cover  the  cathedral  of 
St,  Paul's  if  set  down  in  any  part  of  it.  If  we  imagine  that  the  sea 
level  were  to  fell  60  feet — the  height  of  an  ordinary  house— the  broad 
Dogger  Bank,  midway  between  England  and  Denmark,  would  begin 
to  show  its  sands,  and  if  a  fall  of  200  feet  took  place  one  might 
walk  dryshod  across  to  the  continent,  to  Belgium,  Holland,  or 
Denmark.  From  its  shallows  and  banks,  its  stormy  cross  seas  and 
frequent  fogs,  the  navigation  of  the  NorA  Sea  is  dangerous  j  yet  the 
tralfic  over  it  is  enormous,  for  it  is  surrounded  by  countries,  the 
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inhabitants  of  which  have  been  famous  on  the  seas  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  great  highways  of  commerce  from  it  are  Dover  Strait 
(Pas  de  Calais),  leading  to  the  English  Channel,  in  the  south,  and  the 
stormy  PerUland  Firth,  which  separates  Scotland  from  the  Orkney 
Islands,  in  the  north.  The  English  Channel,  though  deeper  than  the 
North  Sea,  is  also  shallow  ;  the  enclosed  Irish  Sea,  between  England 
and  Ireland,  with  St.  Georges  Channel  and  the  North  Channel  lead- 
ing out  from  it  to  the  ocean,  has  been  scoured  deeper  in  its  central 
lines ;  but  there  is  a  width  of  about  50  miles  of  shallow  sea,  or 
"  soundings,"  all  round  the  islands  in  the  west,  where  they  face  the 
broad  Atlantic. 

In  looking  at  the  general  coast-line  of  the  islands,  it  is  evident  that  their 
eastern  shores  on  the  North  Sea  are  generally  rounded,  sandy,  and  flat,  while 
the  western  or  Atlantic  coasts,  especially  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  bold 
and  rugged,  broken  into  deep  sea  lochs  or  fiords  guarded  by  islands,  recalling 
those  of  the  Norwegian  coast  farther  north,  difficult  of  approach  both  from 
their  intricate  channels  and  strong  flowing  tides. 

2.  Extent. — As  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  use  the 
British  Isles  as  a  standard  measure  with  which  to  compare  the  size 
of  other  countries  over  the  world,  it  is  important  to  get  as  clear  an 
idea  as  possible  of  their  extent.  The  main  island  of  Great  Britain, 
roughly  triangular  in  shape,  measures  about  600  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  its  south-west  comer,  where  the  granite  walls  of  Land^s 
End  and  the  dark  serpentine  cliffs  of  the  Lizard  run  out  into  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  northern  apex,  the  high  red  sandstone  rocks  of 
Dunnet  Head,  frequented  by  sea-fowl,  or  its  companion  Duncanshy 
Head,  where  John  o*  Groat's  House  ^  stood,  on  the  beach  of  the 
Pentland  Firth. 

If  we  could  walk  this  distance  straight  across  country  at  the  rate 
of  20  miles  a  day,  it  would  take  us  a  month  to  go  from  one 
extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other. 

The  base  of  the  island,  forming  the  north  coast  of  the  English 
Channel,  measures  only  about  haK  this  distance,  or  320  miles  ;  and 
the  eastern  side,  from  the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  South  Foreland,  on  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  to  the  Pentland  Firth,  is  about  540  miles  long. 
No  part  of  the  interior  of  Great  Britain  is  more  distant  than  three 
or  four  days'  walk  from  the  sea  on  one  side  or  other.  In  the 
narrower  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland  indeed,  where  the  Moray 
Firth  runs  into  the  land,  it  is  an  easy  day's  journey  from  the  head 
of  this  inlet  of  the  North  Sea  to  that  of  one  or  other  of  the  opposite 
sea  lochs  running  in  from  the  Atlantic. 

The  area  of  the  island  is  nearly  90,000  square  miles ;  its  northern 

1  John  de  Qroot,  or  Qroat,  of  Warse,  built  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  this  headland 
in  .Tames  IV. 's  time,  probably  as  a  ferry  house  to  the  opposite  Orkney  Islands ;  settling 
at  the  same  time  the  controversies  between  his  brothers,  by  giving  it  eight  sides,  so 
that  each  might  enter  by  his  own  door. 
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diviflion,  Scotland,  ineluding  30,417  ;   its  southern,  Euglanil  and 
Wales,  nearly  60,000  square  miles  (58,186). 

The  secoad  island,  Ireland,  more  rounded  in  general  ontUne, 
measures  300  miles  from  Malin  Head,  its  northernmost  point,  to  Jftscw 
Head,  its  most  southerly  extremity,  and  200  miles  from  Camsare 
P(rtn!,its  south-eastern  comer  nearest  England,  to£ms.ffead,its  north- 
western  promontory  on  the  Atlantic  ;  iU  area  is  32,531aquare  miles. 

The  most  extensive  of  the  many  satellite  island  groups  and  islets  which 
beloDg  to  the  British  Archipelago,  are  those  which  lis  off  the  bcokea  west  coast 
of  aootland,  the  wild  and  rugged  Outer  and  Inner  Hebridet,  of  which  Levru,^ 
separated  by  the  channel  called  the  Miiich,'atid  Skye^MvU,  Iiiay,  anAArmn, 
in  the  inner  group,  are  the  largest.  The  Orimen  gronp,  sejarated  from  the 
north  of  Scotland  by  the  turbulent  Pentland  Firth,  consist  of  no  fewer  than 
fltty-nine  rocky  islet? ;  and  the  Shettands,  forty  milea  farther  north,  comprise 
upwards  of  a  hundred  separate  points.  The  high  Isle  of  Man,*  in  the  middle 
of  the  Irish  Sea ;  Aiigkiej/,'  close  to  the  Welsh  coast,  and  now  united  to  it 
by  the  famous  railway  tnhea  across  the  Menai  Strait ;  and  the  laU  of  tt'ight, 
"the  garden  of  Bngland,"  in  the  English  Channel,  separated  from  tiie  main- 
land hy  the  busy  Solent,  are  the  others  of  importance.  The  Channel  Islands, 
of  which  Jersey  and  Ouemaey  are  the  largest,  belong  politically  to  BritwD, 
hut  are  physically  parts  of  France. 

The  names  of  the  many  capes  and  headlands,  with  thoas  of  the  inlets 
between,  and  the  relative  positions  of  these,  will  he  learned  far  better  from 
the  map  than  from  any  written  description,  so  that  it  seems  uaeless  to  give  a 
list  of  them  here. 

3.  Belief. — -In  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  the  broadest  distinc- 
tion in  the  relief  of  the  land  is  that  the  highest  portions  lie  generally 
to  north  and  west,  the  lowlands  to  sonth  and  east.  This  corresponds 
to  the  geological  structure  of  the  islands  ;  the  older  rocks  of  the  west 
and  north  forming  the  mountainous  region,  the  newer  strata  of  the 
south  and  east  seldom  rising  to  any  great  elevation. 

The  heather-covered  Highlands  which  fill  the  north  of  Scotland  are  divided 
by  the  great  natural  passage  of  Glen  More,  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  acro^ia 
the  Island  from  north-east  to  south-west,  into  two  chief  groups,  the  northern 
and  centraL 

The  northern  group  consists  of  irregnlarly.dlstrihntfld  and  oftan  almost 
isolated  masses,  sepitrated,  it  may  be,  by  deep  eea-hords,  and  presenting 
every  variety  of  contour,  from  that  of  the  round  mass  of  Ben  WyvU^  to 
the  steep  wall-like  sides  of  Sidlvein''  or  the  sharp  peak  of  Ben  Stack.  The 
Central  Highlands  or  the  ^amjnan;!,^  extending  from  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre 
north-eastward  to  the  precipitona  coast  of  Buehan  on  the  North  Sea,  are  far 
us.    Ben  Nevia,'  a  huge  round  outlier  of  the  range 
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on  its  north  side,  ascending  abruptly  from  the  shores  of  Loch  Eil  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Glen,  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  British  Isles  (4406  ft.) ;  Ben 
Muich  Dhui,^  in  the  centred  part  of  the  range,  is  second  in  height  (4296  ft.) 

The  Campsie,  Ochil,  and  Sidlaw  hills  are  outliers  of  the  Grampians  on 
the  south,  separated  from  them  by  Strathmore  =  the  great  valley. 

The  Southern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  stretching  from  the  peninsula  which 
terminates  in  the  Mull  or  headland  of  Galloway  on  the  North  Channel  to  St. 
Abb's  Head  on  the  Grerman  Ocean,  are  again  more  broken,  and  separated  by 
river  valleys.  Mount  Merrick,  in  the  south-west  (2764  ft.),  is  their  highest 
point ;  the  Lowther  Hills  form  their  central  group ;  the  Pentlands,  Moor/ooi, 
and  Lammermoo-r  hills  their  more  detached  portions,  on  the  north-east. 

With  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  boundary  range  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, begins  the  long  Pennine  chain,  which  reaches  due  south  into  the  heart 
of  England.  Chemot  Hill,  in  the  north  (2676  ft.),  Crossfell  (2892  ft.),  and 
Wkemside  (2414  ft.),  and  the  Pea^  of  Derby  (1981  ft.),  in  the  south,  mark 
the  summits  and  direction  of  the  chain.  To  the  west  of  the  Pennine  chain 
rises  the  compact  circular  knob  of  slate  mountains  of  Cumberland,  with  the 
summit  of  England  proper,  Scawfell^  (3161  ft);  and  corresponding  to  this 
mass,  near  the  opposite  coast,  the  eastern  moorlands  and  wolds  ^  of  Yorkshire 
(1489  ft.) 

Separated  from  the  Pennine  heights  by  the  plain  of  Cheshire  (west 
of  England)  rise  the  highlands  of  Wales,  collectively  called  the  Cambrian 
Mountains.  The  main  direction  of  the  connected  ridges  forming  this  mass 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
as  may  be  noticed  in  the  peninsula  which  runs  out  to  Braich-y-PwU  from 
Snowdon  (3570  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  of  South  Britain,  in  the  north 
of  the  mass;  or  that  which  extends  on  the  south  to  St.  David's  Head, 
from  the  central  heights  of  Plynlymmon  (2469  ft),  and  Radnor  Forest  The 
Black  Mountains  of  South  Wales,  highest  in  the  Brecknock  Beacon  (2910 
ft),  are  a  more  distinct  part  of  the  highland,  and  the  Malvern  Hills  (1395 
ft.)  an  almost  detached  outlier  in  the  east. 

Across  the  Bristol  Channel  we  come  to  the  heights  of  the  south-western 
peninsula  of  England,  with  its  three  groups  of  Exmoor  (Dimkery  Beacon, 
1707) ;  Dartmoor,  with  its  rugged  granite  tors  *  (2040  ft.) ;  and  the  Cornish 
Heights  (1368  ft.)  These  are  all  the  more  important  moimtain  groups  of 
Great  Britain. 

Over  all  the  south  and  east  of  England  the  elevations  are  comparatively 
insignificant;  broad,  undulating,  grassy  uplands,  called  the  South  Downs^ 
and  the  Chiltem  Hills,  rarely  attaining  more  than  800  feet  of  elevation, 
follow  the  chalk  formation  across  Southern  England  as  far  as  Beachy 
Head  on  the  Channel  and  the  Foreland  Cliffs  on  the  Strait  of  Dover.  The 
limestone  Cotswold  Hills  between  these  and  the  Welsh  Highlands  rise  some- 
what higher  (1093  ft) 

4.  Almost  all  the  lowlands  of  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  noticed,  lie  to  the 
east  and  south.  Here  we  find  the  plain  of  the  "  New  Forest "  in  Hampshire 
and  the  treeless  Salisbury  Plain,  the  broad  open  Valley  of  the  Tharrves,  the 
**Fastem  Plain"  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  extending  with  rounded 
shores  towards  the  North  Sea ;  the  low  "  Fen  district "  behind  the  shallow 
estuary  of  "  The  Wash,"  from  which  many  tracts  have  been  reclaimed ;  the 
long  "  Plain  of  York  "  beyond ;  the  valleys  of  the  Tees  and  Tweed,  the  latter 

1  ''The  Black  Boar  Mountain."  a  "The  Craggy  Hill." 

3  Wold  or  weald  (German,  wald),  forest,  suggesting  the  former  wooded  covering  of 
these  heights,  as  in  the  present  forest  hills  of  Germany. 

4  Tor,  Celtic,  "a  projecting  rock ; "  occars  also  in  Taurus,  Taiiern,  etc. 

5  Dun,  Saxon  and  Celtic  =  a  "  hillock  "  or  '*  dune." 
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:nltir»t6d  "lleraa,"  the  miircb  or  border  laiiil  ol"  BMTiitkshlt*  ; 
tlu  ScotCub  "  Zowlamit ''  heCveen  the  Oentral  uid  Sciathern  HighUnilB  ;  Hie 
"  Canr  "  or  iHuriaJ  plain  of  Gowria,  noMli  aS  Qie  Tij ;  "  StraAnwra,"  Ibe 
brtud  caUey  whjiA  extends  between  the  GnunpiuiE  and  tiieir  smitliKni  out- 
liara ;  the  plain  of  Onmartg  and  the  level  moors  of  essten  OuAdbbs  tutiiest 
north  of  all  The  only  ezteoaive  lowluida  on  1^  ipeatern  aide  of  the  isUnd 
BM  the  "  Vak  ^  Sevem,"  the  "  l^aiti  qf  CheiAirc,"  bctweap  flie  PsaniM 
cbun  and  the  Welsh  Highlaoda,  the  lovtfc&ds  romiil  the  eBnar;  of  the  Solwa;^, 
those  of  AjTBhira,  sad  the  rallf}/  fff  On  Clyde 

h.  Croraing  over  to  Ireluid,  though  we  tind  the  lines  of  elevfttion  ronsjng 
generally  in  the  aame  <lirertion  as  thine  Oif  Gtmt  Britain,  at  friHS  north-east  ts 
■DOlh-weat,  as  ahown  in  tl)e  peninsnlas  of  the  nonth-west  ccuist,  the  monntaint 
qipeu  rather  in  delsched  eltisters  thKn  in  definite  ranges,  with  iihajies  rather 
ronnded  Han  abrnpt,  fDnning  a  fnnge  ronod  the  coasts.  Three  gronpa,  those 
called  the  Ttn^re  Pins.  Jfwerima  (36S8  ft.)  and  Oroagh  Pairidi,  and  Uie 
Xtplm  JftMMtaint,  tann  the  oaitral  promontiwy  of  Ure  westeni  coast  in  OoB- 
BaigbL  Farther  nortli  we  come  to  the  coast  groiqi  which  cttlmiaaMs  fn  CvS- 
gadi  (S18S).  Boniid  the  north  coast  rise  the  Denyveof/h  llmmliaiu  (Bnigit], 
3166^  and  tbt  Bbte  Slack  ipmip  in  Don^al ;  the  ^jHrrin  llmmtnmt  (2StO(, 
wiOi  Camtogher  and  TrosUn  on  Ibe  coast ;  the  p1at«Hi  of  Antdm,  aiiirJi  torni!' 
Ihe  jiredpioe  of  Fair  Htad  (530  fU),  the  Dearest  punt  to  the  Soottish  ooast, 
and  the  remarkable  basaltic  aceneiy  of  llw  Giasl'a  Canseway.  On  llie  eaat«« 
side  we  find  the  granitic  grfinpa  <j'  the  3toan^  HtmmUiiiM  in  t>Ow&  (27M). 
and  of  tjie  WicUtno  MaiitUaing  <LQgnaqiiiIla,  3039  ft.)  Near  the  centm  of 
the  aonCh  coast  rise  the  CBmrragki  Kn-at^meBlAtuni.  aiKl  0«ltg  JfoNxAwi* 
(3015  It);  and  in  the  south-west  the  JtfiwnMvu  ^Sfffy,  th«  chief  of  whieh 
are  Maugerton  and  the  Mugillicnddy  Becks,  the  UttM"  Mntsiiung  Corn 
Ttud,^  Mte  summit  of  al]  Ireland  (3414  ft.) 

The  only  important  gronps  that  lie  centrally  in  llie  island  aK  Ute  moun- 
tains of  wesWinTipperary,  round  their  siunmitJi«/«r  (2218  fl^),  and  theiSJtCTw' 
BtomB(]733ft.)  tothenorthwanioftliese, 

6.  Within  tie  circla  of  those  heights,  and  branching  out  lietwoen  them  at 
many  pointa  to  the  sea-coast,  lies  the  Ortat  PUiin  of  Ininnd,  averDging  per- 
haps 200  ft.  in  elevatiDn  above  the  sea.  The  iii^o«t  point  hetwmn  Dublin 
and  Galway,  east  \o  west  across  its  cent!*,  is  only  320  ft.  above  the  scia-level. 
Many  parta  of  it,  such  as  that  which  eurrounds  Lough  Koogh  in  the  north. 
ue  scarcsl;  50  ffeet  in  elevstion. 

7.  Hydrography — As  the  higher  mouutains  of  Oreal  fint«m 
rise  in  the  west  of  the  island,  so  the  wateivparting  line  foUowing  the 
greatest  general  height  lies  nearer  the  west  thiin  llio  east.  Till' 
longer  and  gentler  slope  of  the  island  is  to  llie  North  Sea ;  the 
ehorler  and  sleeper  to  the  Atlantic  side. 

Hence  roost  of  the  larger  rivers  belong  to  the  North  Swi  drsinsge.  Froui 
aouth  to  north  on  this  side  we  find  the  Thamea,  the  lorge!^  of  all,  2Q0  miles 
in  length,  draining  an  aiea  of  over  6000  sqoant  milea,  giving  a  navigable 
highway  for  160  mileB  to  Lechlade,  and  possessing  a  tidal  uptlow  u  Ikr  aa 
Taddington  Lock,  60  milea  above  its  open  estuary.  The  next  longvst  rlvni'  to 
northward  is  the  Qrtat  Oust,  navigable  Irom  the  west  for  BO  miles  to  Bedford  ; 
then  we  come  to  the  group  of  rivers  which  water  the  long  plain  of  York,  luid 
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unite  in  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  including  the  Trent  from  the  south,  navi- 
gable 105  miles  to  Burton ;  the  Yorkshire  Ot^e,  navigable  45  miles  to  the 
city  of  York,  with  its  main  tributary  the  Derwent  Farther  north  are  the 
Tees  and  Tfear,  and  the  busy  Tyne.  Passing  into  Scotland,  we  reach  the 
Tweedf  valuable  for  its  fisheries,  but  unnavigable  ;  the  Forth,  winding  in  links 
through  the  fertile  lowland,  navigable  to  Stirling ;  the  Tay,  navigable  to  Perth ; 
the  rapid  Dee  and  Spey  from  the  Grampians,  and  the  Ness  from  the  lakes  of 
Glenmore. 

On  the  western  or  Atlantic  side  of  Britain,  the  largest  river,  the  second  in 
drainage  area  in  the  island,  is  the  Severn^  178  miles  long,  drawing  its  upper 
tributaries  JErom  the  Welsh  moimtains,  and  its  chief  lower  affluent,  the  navi- 
gable Av(m,  from  England,  curving  round  to  the  British  Channel ;  it  is 
navigable  to  Welshpool,  120  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Mersey,  though  a 
short  river,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  estuaries  of  the  island,  the  "  Liver- 
pool Channel."  Scarcely  less  valuable  in  this  respect  is  the  lower  Clyde,  the 
most  important  commercial  river  of  Scotland,  navigable  to  Glasgow,  and  form- 
ing in  its  upper  valley  the  largest  falls  in  the  island. 

Almost  all  the  river  estuaries  of  Britain  are  great  highways  of  commerce ; 
the  Solway  Firth,  between  England  and  Scotland  on  the  west  coast,  is  the 
most  important  exception,  its  swift  and  strong  tides,  rushing  in  over  the  sands  so 
fast  that  a  galloping  horseman  can  scarcely  escape  from  them,  being  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  shipping.  Besides  these  estuaries  many  natural  harbours  lie 
round  the  coast.  Such  are  the  sheltered  Solent  and  Portsmouth  harbour  be- 
hind the  Isle  of  Wight,  Plymouth  Sound  farther  west,  and  Milford  Haven 
on  the  south  coast  of  Wales,  unsurpassed  perhaps  in  the  world  as  a  deep  and 
spacious  harbour  thoroughly  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

8.  Among  the»  many  canals  which  have  been  constructed  from  river  to 
river  by  aqueducts  over  valleys,  by  tunnels,  or  locks  over  heights,  to  aid  inland 
navigation  in  Britain,  may  be  mentioned  those  which,  leaving  the  Thames  at 
London,  Brentford,  and  Oxford,  pass  through  the  heart  of  the  coimtry  to  the 
manufacturing  districts,  to  Birmingham  and  Stafford ;  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal,  passing  by  a  tunnel  more  than  two  miles  long  through  the  Cotswold 
hills;  the  Trent  and  Mersey  and  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canals,  uniting  the 
navigation  of  these  rivers  across  Central  England ;  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  joining  the  deep  lakes 
of  the  Great  Glen  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic. 

9.  The  lakes  of  South  Britain  are  comparatively  few  and  small.  Bala 
Lake,  only  four  miles  long,  is  the  largest  in  the  Welsh  Highlands,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  only  considerable  group  is  that  which  clusters  round  the  knot  of 
mountains  in  Cumberland — Windermere,^  the  largest,  10  miles  in  length, 
UUestodter  and  Dertoentvxtter,  the  next  in  size.  Scotland,  however,  abounds 
in  lakes  in  all  three  Highland  districts,  and  their  number  increases  towards 
the  north.  Loch  Lomond,  24  miles  long,  the  largest  in  Britain,  Loch  Awe, 
Loch  Tay,  Loch  Rannoch,  and  Loch  Ericht,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  largest 
of  those  in  the  Grampian  valleys.  Loch  Ness,  24  miles  long  and  800  feet 
deep,  with  Loch  Oich  and  Loch  Lochy,  fills  the  deep  trench  of  the  Great  Glen 
between  the  Grampians  and  the  Northern  Highlands ;  Loch  Shin,  20  miles 
long  and  only  1  mile  broad,  and  Loch  Maree,  are  the  largest  of  the  Northern 
Highland  region.  On  the  western  watershed  of  the  Northern  Highlands,  how- 
ever, lakes  are  so  thickly  sown  that  himdreds  may  be  counted  from  a  mountain- 
top,  and  the  Outer  Hebrides  are  covered  with  a  perfect  network  of  them. 

10.  In  Ireland,  in  contrast  to  Britain,  the  watersheds  are  more  evenly 

1  Mere  =  lake  (meer — mare). 
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diviiied  towarda  nil  points  of  the  compnsx ;  the  greatest  drainage,  however, 
is  westwards,  ki  the  Atlantic.  On  this  side  we  find  the  Inrgest  river,  the 
Shannon,  160  miles  long,  draining  nn  area  second  only  to  tliat  of  the  Thames 
in  Bitent,  and  affording  a  navigable  highway  over  the  central  plain  almost 
np  to  its  sonrce.  The  Erne  in  aoother  large  river  of  the  nestem  drainage 
of  Ireland.  Plowing  northward  we  find  the  Fai/U,  and  the  Bitnn  passing 
through  Lough  Neagh,  and  navigahle  for  66  miles.  On  the  eastern  waterslied 
the  Life;/,  tmm  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  is  the  most  important  stream ;  the 
Barrow,  novigable  to  Athy,  70  miles,  from  its  fine  estuary  of  Waterford  Har- 
hour,  repeiving  near  ita  month  the  inmost  equally  important  ffors  and  Suir, 
is  the  chief  river  of  the  southern  drainage  ;  the  ilioahaifer,  aFFonUng  22  miles 
of  navigation,  and  the  Zee,  flowing  to  Cork  (Queenatown)  Harbour,  are  the 
other  notable  rivets  of  this  slope. 

By  means  of  the  canals  inland  navigation  is  extended  throughout  the 
plain  of  Ireland  &nm  sea  to  sea,  north,  west,  and  south  and  east.  Among 
the  natural  harbours  of  Ireland  which  are  not  river  Estuariea  properly  so-called, 
may  be  noted  Belfast  Lough,  Carlingford  Lough,  Dundalk  Bay.  Dublin  Bay 
(with  the  nrtiltcial  harbour  of  Kingstown),  and  Wa-rford  Bay  on  the  east  coast ; 
Cork  and  Klnsale  harbonrs  in  the  south.  Tralee  Bay,  Galway  Bay,  the  pro- 
posed terminus  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  America,  and  Sligo  Bay,  are  natural 
ports  of  the  west  coast ;  Lough  Foyle,  on  the  north  coast,  leads  to  London- 
derry, the  chief  port  of  that  side. 

The  lakes  of  Ireland,  in  contrast  to  those  of  Britain,  belong  rather  to  the 
plain  than  to  the  mountain  regions.  Loagh  Xeagk,  in  the  basin  of  the  Bann  in 
the  north,  is  the  largest  of  bU  in  the  British  Islands,  151  sq.  miles  in  area,  20 
miles  in  length.  The  lakes  of  the  Erne,  upper  and  lower,  stand  next  in  size; 
Loagha  Corrib  and  Mask  in  Connanghl,  joined  by  a  subterranean  channel,  are 
the  largest  in  the  west  The  Shannon  has  three  large  expansions,  Laiighs 
Allen,  Jlee,  and  Derg,  Most  famous  for  their  scenery,  however,  are  the 
much  smaller  highland  Lakes  of  Killamey,  embosomed  in  the  south-western 
mountains  of  Kerry. 

11.  Climate  and  Landscape — The  climate  of  the  BritiBh 
Ifllea  displays  the  effect  of  maritime  situation,  ia  relation  to  the  pre- 
vailing Boutli-weBterly  wind  currents  of  the  temperate  zone,  more 
remarkahly  than  any  other  part  of  the  earth  between  the  same 
latitudes  (50°  to  60°  N.)  In  comparison  with  that  of  any  conti- 
nental region  between  the  same  parallels  the  cKmate  is  mild  and 
eijuable  ;  the  wintere  being  considerably  warraer,  the  summers 
cooler.  The  moist  and  genial  aouth-west  winda  prevail  ttroughotit 
the  year,  eioepting  in  the  spring'  months,  when  for  a  few  weeks 
they  give  place  to  north-east  winda,  which  appear  to  be  dry  and 
parched,  becaUBe  they  are  flowing  from  colder  to  warmer  latitades, 
and  have  a  great  capacity  for  absorbing  moisture  from  every  surface 
over  which  they  pass.  Ireland,  from  its  more  maritime  position, 
and  from  its  first  arresting  the  moist  west  vrindfi,  has  a  greater 
rainfall  (average  about  36  inchca)  than  Britain ;  its  climate  ami 
TOoiflture  being  so  favourable  to  vegetation  as  to  have  given  it  from 
early  times  the  name  of  the  "  Green  "  or  "  Emerald  Isle." 


The  high  side  of  Britain  faces  the  west,  and,  arresting  the  ni 
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denses  upon  itself  an  excessive  rainfall,  leaving  for  the  eastern  slope  only  a  mode- 
rate supply.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  rainfall  of  Western  Britain  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  eastern  coast-lands.  A  regular  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture takes  place  from  south  to  north  in  both  islands  with  increasing  latitude. 
The  distinction  between  maritime  and  continental  climates,  however,  b^pms 
to  show  itself  clearly  in  the  islands  themselves,  the  Atlantic  sides  being  one 
or  two  degrees  cooler  on  an  average  in  the  summer  months,  and  several  degrees 
warmer  in  winter,  than  the  slopes  which  face  Europe.  Thus,  the  south-west 
coast  of  Ireland  has  an  average  temperature  of  62°  in  July,  while  in  London, 
in  the  same  latitude,  the  mean  temperature  is  64° ;  but  in  January  that  part 
of  the  Irish  coast  enjoys  a  mean  temperature  of  43°,  while  the  average  for 
London  is  as  low  as  37°. 

12.  The  climate  of  the  British  Isles  belongs  naturally  to  that  of  the  forest 
zone  of  Europe,  Scotland  mainly  to  the  pine  wood  belt,  England  and  Ireland 
to  that  of  the  deciduous  trees ;  woods  still  form  a  part  of  almost  every  land- 
scape within  them,  and  in  earlier  times  these  no  doubt  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  though  as  land  became  valuable  and  as  agriculture  spread 
the  forests  were  gradually  cleared  away.  Many  parts  of  England — such  as  the 
"iVlew  Forest^*  in  Hampshire,  the  Forest  o/Arden  in  Warwick,  Sherwood  in  Not- 
tingham ;  and  parts  of  Scotland — in  the  fir  forest  of  RotMemurchua  and  the 
pine-covered  slopes  of  Braemar — remain  under  their  natural  covering ;  many 
more  wide  districts,  such  as  the  Saxon  Wealds  (woods)  of  Kent,  the  Welds  of 
Lincoln  and  Yorkshire,  the  deer  "  forests  "  of  Scotland,  retain  the  names  given 
them  when  they  were  covered  with  wood.  The  black  oak  roots  and  trunks 
preserved  in  great  numbers  in  the  Irish  bogs  testify  to  the  ancient  forest  land- 
scape of  the  great  plain  of  Ireland,  though  at  the  present  day  the  island  is 
deficient  in  timber,  the  woods  being  restricted  now  to  the  hilly  districts. 

13.  In  South  Britain  a  line  drawn  diagonally  across  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees  round  the  plain  of  York  to  the  vale  of  the 
Severn,  and  across  the  southern  peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe,  marks  out  two  divisions  of  England  which  are  strongly  con- 
trasted in  several  ways.  North  and  west  of  this  lie  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Cumberland,  the  Pennine  chain,  Wales,  and  ComwaU,  in 
which  pasturage  prevails  over  agricultural  land  ;  south  and  east  of 
it  lie  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  lowlands,  where  com  fields, 
market  gardens,  and  meadows  enclosed  by  hedgerows,  take  the 
place  of  the  more  open  hill  pastures  and  moorlands,^  divided  by 
walls  and  fences.  The  only  extensive  lowland  in  the  north-western 
region  is  the  pastoral  lowland  of  Cheshire,  famous  for  its  cheese. 
This  line,  as  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  also  shuts  off  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north-west  of  England  from  the 
non-manufacturing  region  of  the  south-east. 

North  Britain  divides  itseK  naturally  into  the  agricultural  low- 
lands, occupying  about  a  fifth  of  the  area,  in  which  the  science  and 
practice  of  this  branch  of  industry  have  been  carried  to  a  higher 
point  than  in  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  pastoral 
highlands,  in  which  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared.  Very 
large  areas  of  the  Grampians  and  northern  moorlands  and  heather- 

1  Anglo-Saxon  mdr  as  waste  land. 
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covered  hills  are,  however,  preserved  as  "  deer  foreBts  "  and  grouse 
covers,  to  the  almost  total  eicluEion  of  ahecp  nnd  cattle. 

The  great  plain  of  Ireland,  in  contrast  to  the  lowlands  of 
Britiiin,  is  almost  entirely  a  pastoral  country.  Till  the  middle  of 
last  century  it  was  exclusively  so,  an.d  to  the  preseut  day  its  agri- 
cultural system  is  very  inferior.  Cattle  are  far  more  abundant  than 
sheep  ;  butt«r  is  produced  in  immense  quantities,  hut  very  little 
cheese.  ChaJacteristic  of  the  surface  of  the  Irish  plain  are  its 
spongy  peat  hcga,  occupying  fully  a  seventU  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  island.  The  largest  of  them  is  the  succession  of  morasses 
which  lies  east  of  the  Shannon,  called  the  Bog  of  Alltn,  which 
covers  350  square  milea.  From  the  level  character  of  the  plain 
great  difficulties  are  met  with  in  the  attempts  to  reclaim  this  land, 
which  would  be  almoat  waste  did  it  not  yield  valuable  stores  of 
peat  fuel  or  "  black  titrf,"  as  it  is  called, 

14.  EogUitd  and  Ireland  lie  within  ths  cltmitic  belt  in  which  wheat  and 
barley  flouriah,  and  the  former  country  eicals  in  the  cnltivation  of  these 
grains,  though  not  nearly  enough  can  be  grown  for  its  popalation.  While 
the  greater  nnmber  of  Englishmen  live  on  wheaten  bread,  the  Iriah  are  mora 
dependent  on  the  potato  {Cast  introduced  from  Virginia),  the  cultivation  of 
which  in  Ireland  is  relatively  more  eitenaiTS  than  in  other  European  countries. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  suited  to  the  growtb  of  flai,  and  in  the  north  this  is  by 
far  the  mast  important  crop,  giving  employment  both  to  an  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  population.  Scotland  parses  north  into  the  clitnatic  belt  in 
which  the  harficr  oata  thrive  best,  and  oatmeal  porridge  and  cakea  are  con- 
aequentlj  supposed  to  be  the  popnlsr  food. 

i  15.  Mineral  Produots. — To  north  and  west  of  the  agricul- 
tural division  of  England  lie  all  the  great  mining  districts  of  the 
cotmtry.  Of  these  the  coal  and  iron  Aelds,  as  determining  the  most 
advantageous  position  for  those  manufactures  in  which  steam  ma- 
chinery is  employed,  are  the  most  important. 

The  principal  coalfields  in  England  are  theae  :^The  NevKratU  eoayidd  in 
the  north,  lying  across  the  basin  of  the  Tees  ;  the  Yarlahire  and  Lancaihin 
JUldi,  one  on  the  eastern,  the  other  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pennine  chain 
of  mountaina,  occupying  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Cheshire ;  the 
Staffordshire  Jield,  farther  south,  between  Trent  and  Severn  ;  and  the  SaiUh 
ICoiej  coai/Uld,  on  the  nnrth  aide  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  Some  idea  of  the 
eoormoua  value  of  these  mines,  which,  next  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
ore  the  moat  productive  in  the  world,  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the 
output  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  236,130,000  tons  in  1905,  besides 
9,fl08,000  tons  of  pig-iron.  This  eqnals  the  output  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
excepting  the  United  States,  which  in  the  aame  year  yielded  386,000,000 
tana  of  coal  and  22,992,000  tons  of  pig-iron. 

The  Tin  mijtai  o/  CarninaU  are  hy  far  tho  richeat  in  Europe,  but  here, 
from  the  absence  of  coal,  there  are  no  manofactures  at  all.  The  most  imi>Drt- 
ant  mU  mines  are  those  of  Northwich  in  Cheshire. 

In  Scotland  a  rich  coal  and  iron  field  similar  to  those  of  England  extendH 
from  the  Fb^h  of  Forth  across  the  Clyde  basin  to  the  coast  of  Ayrshire. 
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Over  this  area,  accordingly,  with  few  exceptions,  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Scotland  are  concentrated.  Though  iron  and  coal  are  widely  distributed  in 
Ireland,  yet,  from  the  thinness  and  poverty  of  the  seams,  mining  has  never 
become  important  there.  Gold  and  silver  exist  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  but 
the  mines  were  abandoned  as  unproductive  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

16.  Inhabitants  and  Race. — Dimng  the  four  centuries  in 
which  the  Romans  held  the  lowlands  of  South  Britain,  many  of  the 
native  British  tribes  became  Romanised,  but  the  Celtic  peoples  of 
the  mountain  regions  of  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  of  the 
west  of  Ireland,  have  retained  their  language  and  more  or  less  pure 
blood  to  the  present  day.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  the 
invading  Anglo-Saxons  and  Jutes  conquered  the  island,  and  to  their 
strong  Germanic  element  followed  that  of  the  brilliant  Normans, 
the  Northmen  who  had  settled  in  Normandy,  and  who  had  there 
adopted  the  religion,  language,  and  manners  of  the  French. 

Thus  the  population  of  these  islands  is  a  mixed  Celtic,  Grermanic,  and 
Romanic  one,  all  its  elements  being  more  thoroughly  amalgamated  in  the 
populous  lowlands  of  Britain,  the  Celtic  remaining  purer  in  the  highland 
regions,  which  are  more  difficult  of  access.  In  Ireland  the  Teutonic  element 
prevails  along  the  eastern  mai*gin ;  thence  towards  the  western  mountains  the 
transition  is  gradual  to  the  pure  Celtic. 

The  Enghsh  character  thus  combines  the  characteristics  of  Grerman  and 
Gaul,  the  earnest  conscientiousness  of  the  one  with  the  active  wit  and  skill 
of  the  other.^  The  English  language,  though  it  has  perhaps  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  words  of  Latin  than  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  has  incorporated  words 
from  almost  every  land  of  the  globe,  retains  its  Teutonic  basis. 

In  1901  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  32,527,843 
„  „  of  Scotland  4,472,103 

„  „  of  Ireland  4,458,775 

In  all,  including  Man  and  the  Channel  islands         41,976,736 

In  point  of  numbers  the  population  of  England  is  at  the  present  day  nearly 
four  times  as  large  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  the  same 
period  the  population  of  Scotland  has  more  than  doubled  itself.  In  Ireland, 
however,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  present  day  is  much  less 
than  it  was  in  the  late  'forties,  nearly  four  millions  of  people  having  emigrated 
from  it  during  the  past  sixty  years. 

17.  Religion. — In  regard  to  religion,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  claims  membership  with  the  Anglican  branch  of  the 
Reformed  Protestant  Church — the  Church  of  England ;  the  most  prominent 
dissenting  bodies  being  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Independents, 
and  Baptists.  About  a  twentieth  part  of  the  population  (IJ  million)  is 
Roman  Catholic. 

While  the  English  Church  has  three  orders  of  clergy — bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons — under  the  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  (the  former  of 
whom  is  the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  next  to  the  royal  princes),  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  is  a  perfect  democracy. 

1  As  it  is  well  to  see  oarselves  as  others  see  us,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  English  are 
considered  by  Continental  writers  as  wilful,  proud,  and  unapproachahle,  conser- 
vative in  customs,  not  unfrequently  sabject  to  **  spleen,'*  a  *'  kind  of  dulness  induced 
by  the  foggy  and  melancholy  climate." 
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Tbe  liissentei's  from  the  Chureii  of  Bcntland^cliiffly  the  Uiiittd  Free 
Cbareh — are  probably  superior  in  nnmbar  to  the  adherenta  of  tba  State 
Church.  In  Ireland  the  moss  of  the  population  remniua  Roman  Catholic, 
only  a  fonrth  belonging  to  the  Protestant,  Episcopalian,  PreabjWrian,  or 
Dissenting  bodies.  The  Roman  Catbolis  Chtirch  of  Ireland  is  under  four 
arnhbiahops  of  Armagli,  Cashei,  OitWiis,  and  Tuam.  Both  tba  Government 
xubsidies,  to  tbeMaynooth  College  for  the  education  of  prieste,  in  Kildare, 
nnd  the  royal  bounty  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  were  aboliahad  in  1869. 

13.  Education. — Public  education,  in  Britain  liaa  made  im- 
raenae  progress  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  though.,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  country  is  not  so  far  advanced  in  this  respect 
as  some  of  the  continental  states.  The  manufacturing  and  mining 
portions  of  England  are  higher  in  the  educational  scale  than  the 
agriculturaL  By  the  legislation  of  1870  it  was  made  comptdaory 
upon  parents  to  give  their  children  the  adTantage  of  education. 

BesIdeB  tbe  two  ancient  (thirteenth  century)  UniversitieB  of  Oxi/brd  and  Cam- 
bridge there  are  the  modem  ones  of  Dm-lupai  (founded  1831) ;  I^ndon  (1838), 
with  which  tbe  teaching  London  University  was  incorporated  in  19D5  ;  Wan- 
cheater  (ViclariB),  1880  ;  Birmingham,  I»00  ;  LivtrptxA,  1S03  ;  Ladi,  1904  ; 
SheSidd,  1S06  ;  Wales,  1903.  There  are  sevBMil  Collegea,  snob  as  that  of  St 
Beea,  in  Cumberland,  for  tbe  education  of  the  clergy  of  the  north  of  England  ; 
at  Lampeter,  in  Cardiganshire,  for  the  Welsh  clergy ;  DnirerEitj  College,  and 
King's  College,  in  London.  The  great  Public  Schools  of  England,  in  the 
order  of  their  foundation,  are  Winchester  (13S7),  Eton  (1441),  Si  Paul's, 
London  (ISIO),  Manchester  (1515),  Berkbampst^ad  (IS46),  Biimiughsm 
(1652),  Shrewsbury  (1552),  Christ's  Hoapital,  London  (15S3),  Tunbridge 
(1653),  Hepton  (1558),  Westminster  (1560),  Merchant  Taylora',  London 
(1561),  Bedford  (1586),  Rugby  (15B7),  Harrow  (1571),  Uppingham  (1687), 
Charterhouse,  Godalmiiig  (1611),  and  the  more  modem  Clifton,  Cheltenham, 
Marlborangb,  Wellington,  Rossal.  and  Haileybury. 

In  Scotland  the  establishment  of  parish  schooU  began  with  the  Baforma- 
tion,  and  tbe  lower  classes  of  that  country  have  always  stood  higher  in 
Bducation  than  those  of  England.  Higher  education  is  provided  at  the 
Unlveraitias  of  Edinburgh,  Glaegmc,  Aberdeen,  and  SI.  Andreiai;  but  in  these 
the  students  are  not  resident,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Id  Ireland  education  stands  lower  than  in  England,  more  than  16  per  cent 
being  illiterate.  Now  government  elementary  schools  hare  been  established 
in  every  district  For  higher  education  there  are  Dublin  Universily  (1592), 
with  tta  one  Collage  of  Trinity,  and  the  Eogal  l/mversily  of  IrelaTid,  on  the 
plan  flf  that  of  London,  and  Queen's  Colleges  at  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Oalway. 

>I9.  Industries  and  Chief  Towns  .^Population  is  densest 
aud  is  increasing  moat  rapidly  over  those  areas  of  Britain  in  which 
the  manufacturing  industries  are  busiest,  and  in  tlie  great  commer- 
cial seaports  which  carry  on  the  exchange  of  raw  aad  manufactured 
products  with  foreign  lands. 

Of  the  latter,  London,  with  its  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  tbe 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  estending  over  200  square  miles,  has  been 
likened  to  a  province  covered  with  houses.  Its  population  exceeds 
that  of  al!  Scotland.  Its  traffic  in  later  times  has  risen  to  a  marvellous 
extent :  its  hurbuur,  the  Thames,  is  crowded  with  a  press  of  ships  from 
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all  comers  of  the  earth,  filling  the  magazines  round  its  docks  with  the 
products  of  every  land ;  and  its  streets  are  thronged  with  busy  crowds. 

Hull,  the  Tyjie  Ports  (Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and  Shields),  and 
Sunderland y  with  London,  form  the  great  outlets  of  the  east  of  Eng- 
land. 

Liverpool  (with  Birkenhead),  ranking  even  before  London  in 
maritime  importance,  and  Bristol,  are  the  great  outlets  and  seats  of 
commerce  in  the  west  of  England,  as  Southampton  and  Plymouth  on 
the  Channel  are  in  the  south. 

20.  The  most  important  of  all  the  textile  industries  of  England  is  that 
of  cotton,  which  has  centred  itself  in  Ma'iichester  (with  Salford  and  Chorlton), 
and  in  its  satellite  cities  on  the  coalfield  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (Preston, 
Blackburn,  Oldham,  Wigan,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Bolton,  Stockport,  Macclesfield), 
drawing  a  dense  population  round  these  centres,  ^vith  their  thousands  of 
factories,  fed  with  raw  material  from  abroad,  and  relieved  of  their  manufac- 
tured products  by  Liverpool  and  the  new  port  of  Manchester. 

Tlie  woollen  manufactures,  next  in  importance,  are  gathered  over  the  coal- 
field on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Pennine  chain,  in  the  great  towns  of  Leeds 
and  Bradford,  as  well  as  in  Halifax,  Hudderafield,  Wakefield,  and  Dewsburj', 
clustering  round  these.  Linen  manufactures  centre  at  Bamsley,  farther 
south,  also  on  this  Yorkshire  coalfield.  Three  outlying  woollen  manufacturing 
centres  may  be  noted ;  these  are  Leicester^  in  a  famous  sheep-rearing  district, 
and  Kidderminster^  noted  for  its  carpets,  Stroud,  Bradford,  and  other  towns 
in  the  west  of  England,  noted  for  the  quality  of  their  cloth.  Newtown,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  is  the  centre  of  the  Welsh  flannel  trade. 

Hardwares  have  two  great  points  of  production — the  one  round  Sheffield, 
on  the  Yorkshire  coal  and  iron  field,  the  other  round  Birmingham  and  its  satel- 
lite towns  on  the  South  StaflTord  coal  and  iron  field  (Wolverhampton,  Wednes- 
bury,  Bilston,  Dudley,  Walsall),  called  the  "  Black  Country  "  because  large 
parts  of  it  are  so  completely  cut  up  with  collieries  and  ironworks  that  no  cul- 
tivation exists. 

In  North  Stafibrdshire,  between  the  iron  and  the  cotton  manufacturing 
regions,  lies  the  "  Potteries,"  a  district  which  by  supplying  coal  is  able  to  main- 
tain its  staple  industry.  Stoke-upon- Trent  is  the  centre  of  the  cluster  of 
Pottery  towns  (Burslem,  Longton,  Hanley,  Tunstall),  all  connected  by  lines 
of  busy  hamlets.     Worcester,  on  the  Severn,  is  also  celebrated  for  its  pottery. 

English  silk  manufactures  give  importance  to  three  separate  districts, 
those  round  Congleton  and  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire  ;  Derby  ;  and  Coventry ^ 
in  Warwickshire.  Nottingluim  town  combines  silk  and  cotton  manufactures 
in  hosiery  and  lace  work.  Stafford  town  supplies  boots  and  shoes  to  all  the 
manufacturing  towns  which  lie  round  it. 

21.  The  coal  trade  of  North  England  centres  in  the  Tyns  ports  and 
Sunderland,  which  are  also  famous  for  their  iron  ships  and  engines,  and  their 
chemical  works.  The  South  Wales  iron  and  coal  field  has  its  heart  in 
Merthyr  Tydfl,  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  Wales  ;  Cardiff,  with  fine  docks 
and  iron  shipbuilding  yards,  besides  its  large  coal  export  trade ;  Svxinsea  is 
the  head-quarters  of  copper  and  tin  smelting,  from  ores  brought  thither  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  MUford  Haven  aspires  to  becoming  the 
rival  of  Liverpool  in  the  trade  with  America. 

Among  the  few  large  towns  besides  London  which  lie  outside  the  manufac- 
turing and  mining  region  of  England,  may  be  noted  Nonoich,  in  agricultural 
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Norfollc,  n  aeat  of  nianufactares  of  the  moat  various  hiuil,  introduced  by  about 
4000  Fleininga  who  fled  thither  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  Btyhloa,  on  the 
chiiUnel,  which  bus  grown  to  importance  solely  from  its  attractions  aa  a  sea- 
side watering-place  ;  Bath,  near  Bristol,  which  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  hot 
aaliae  springe;  Portmnoiith,  fke  chief  naval  arseualaud  forb^se  of  Britaiii ; 
and  Devonporl,  neiLt  Plymouth,  also  a  fortified  arsenal  and  dockyard. 

22.  On  the  Scottish  coal  and  iron  field,  Qlasgovi,  favonred  by  its  position 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  has  risen  to  he  at  once  the  great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  centre  of  the  country,  carrying  on  a  large  trade  with  all  parts 
of  the  worliJ,  in  manufBctnring  cottons  and  machinery,  and  in  bnilding  iron 
ships.  A  number  of  manufacturing  towns  (Paisley,  not«d  for  its  shawls  ; 
Greenock,  for  its  sugar-refining ;  DnmbartOD,  for  its  iron  ships ;  Alrdrie,  in 
the  midst  of  the  collieries  and  iron  works)  have  risen  round  Glasgow  over  the 
Scottish  coalBeld. 

Edinbtirgh,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  which  grew  up  Driginallj  beneath 
the  protecting  walls  of  its  castle,  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  but  derives  its 
importance  mainly  fremi  the  law  courts.  Its  unliersity  and  schools,  and  its 
priuting  and  publishing  trade ;  Letih,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  is  mainly 
eagaged  in  the  Baltic  grain  trade  ;  DamUe,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity  to  its  jute  and  hemp  factories,  and  to  its  Greenland 
whaling  and  seaUng  trade. 

23.  Owing  to  its  poverty  in  coal  and  iron,  the  inanufacturBs  of  Ireland  have 
not  attained  an  eitent  at  all  comparable  with  those  of  Britain.  Its  only 
extensive  manufacturing  district  is  that  which  lies  round  Bdfaat  in  the  north- 
east, where  the  flas,  grown  laigely  in  the  north  of  the  country,  is  made  into 
linen.  The  linen  district  estenda  to  Amingh  on  the  west,  and  CoUraine  in 
the  north. 

Dublin,  the  capital,  is  noted  for  its  jioplins,  stout,  and  whisky  ;  its  quays 
aflbrd  excellent  accommodation  for  shipping,  and  it  takes  the  lead  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  Ireland. 

Cork;  with  its  iine  harbour  the  "Cove  of  Cork,"  or  Queenstown,  iu  the 
south  ;  Liimrici:,  on  the  Shannon  ;  Galvay,  tbe  port  of  the  west ;  LttAdoa- 
derrff,  in  the  north,  are  the  other  important  centres  of  population  in  Ireland. 

''/24.  Trade  and  Commuuicatioiia.— Several  circumstanceG 
which  may  Le  gathered  from  the  foregoing  pajHgraphs  hove  eom- 
bined  to  Heeiire  for  the  United  Kingdom  its  grand  coramertial  pre- 
eminence in  the  world  ; — the  position  of  the  islands  in  the  centre 
of  the  land  hemisphere  of  the  world  ;  their  temperate  climate, 
allowing  free  navigation  of  the  summnding  seas  at  all  seasons  ;  the 
proximity  of  every  part  of  them  to  the  highway  of  the  sea ;  thp 
splendid  system  of  communication  over  the  land,  by  river,  canal, 
and  railway  ;  the  excellence  of  the  manufactures  ;  and  above  all 
their  economy,  due  to  the  presence  of  coal  and  iron  in  conjunction 
over  large  areas.  In  1 906  upwards  of  20,580  sailing  and  steam 
ships  belonged  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  engaged 
in  the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  islands.  These,  with  foreign 
vessels,  now  bring  or  take  away  more  than  80  millions  of  tons  of 
goods  every  year,  and  the  amount  is  steadily  and  largely  increasing. 
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and  steel,  coal,  machinery,  and  linen.     Among  importA,  com  and  four,  wool, 
sngar,  timber,  meat,  cotton,  cattle,  and  tea,  take  rank  one  after  the  other. 

Besides  the  finvial  and  artificial  waterways  extending  over  the  lowlands 
of  the  British  Isles,  a  network  of  roads,  some  of  them  following  the  old 
Htraight  lines  laid  down  hy  the  Romans,  reaches'  to  every  comer  of 
the  islands.  Since  1825,  when  the  fii^  short  line  of  steam-carriage  railway 
was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  l>etween  Stockton  and  Darlington,  in  Durham, 
railroads  have  been  made  to  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  till  there 
are  now  (1905)  22,847  miles  of  these  iron  highways  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Telegraph  wires,  also  first  brought  into  practical  use  in  England  for  general 
purposes  in  18S7,  now  join  every  city,  toi^-n,  and  hamlet  in  the  kingdom,  and 
by  sea  cables  place  the  British  Isles  in  immediate  union  with  almost  every 
part  of  the  world. 

25.  Politieal  Divisions. — Soutli  Britain  is  di^ided  into  52 
counties  or  sliires  (47  in  England,  12  in  Wales) ;  Scotland  into  32 
counties,  and  1  stewartry  ;  Ireland  into  4  p^o^'inc*s,  and  these  again 
into  32  counties.  These  divisions  have  no  sort  of  uniformity  or 
relation  in  point  of  extent  or  population.  The  West  Riding  of  York- 
Bhire,  the  largest  of  the  English  counties,  is  1 9  times  the  size  of  Rut- 
land, the  smallest  ;  and  in  population  tlie  variations  are  still  greater. 

Several  of  the  counties  of  England — such  as  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk,  SuJSblk — 
were  formed  out  of  the  small  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  earls  being  substituted  for 
kings  as  the  consolidation  of  the  country  into  one  kingdom  advanced ;  the 
Saxon  earls  were  replaced  by  Norman  cmmts  after  the  conquest.  Other  small 
kingdoms  were  split  uj)  into  shires  {aciraiL,  to  divide) ;  some — such  as  York, 
Durham,  Cheshire,  and  Worcester — ^take  their  names  from  ancient  bishoprics. 
The  name  gteioartry,  still  applied  to  Kirkcudbright  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
though  its  government  does  not  now  differ  from  that  of  other  counties, 
recalls  the  time  when  Galloway  (the  present  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright),  after 
it  had  forfeited  its  Celtic  princes  and  laws,  under  whom  it  had  been  rather  a 
dependency  than  an  integral  i)art  of  Scotiand,  was  placed  under  a  steward,  who 
liad  more  extensive  powers  than  a  sheriff.^ 

The  four  i>rovinces  of  Ireland — Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught 
— ^retain  the  names  of  old  Celtic  kingdoms,  the  division  into  counties  having 
been  made  after  the  conquest  by  England,  as  the  country  gradually  came  more 
under  English  influence,  between  the  twelfth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  names  and  relative  positions  of  these  internal  divisions  will  be  best 
learned  from  the  map. 

26.  Government. — The  conquest  of  Ireland  by  England  began  in 
the  twelfth  centurj',  and  Scotland  was  united  to  the  English  crown  at  Queen 
Elizabeth's  death  (1603).  Ireland  remained  a  distinct  kingdom  till  1801, 
when  it  was  joined  "with  Great  Britain  to  form  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  the  constitution,  the  supreme  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  Parlmment,-  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  tiie  great 
Saxon  Council  or  Wittenagemote.*  For  a  long  period  this  council  consisted 
of  the  king's  Itaronsy  or  those  who  held  estates  from  the  crown  ;  but  its  con- 
stitution was  altered  by  the  Magna  Cliarta  (1215),  by  which  it  was  ordained 
that  all  archbishops,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  should  be  summoned  to  form  what 
is  now  called  the  House  of  Lords.  As  cities  grew  up,  chiefly  round  the  pro- 
tecting walls  of  the  baronial  castles,  and  their  citizens  or  burgesses*  grew 

J  Srir-rfrefu,  the  reeve  or  liBcal  offi(^er  of  a  shire.  2  PY,  parlcr,  to  talk. 

3  Meeting  of  wise  men.  *  Sax.  hurg  =  a  hill,  castle. 
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wealthy,  it  became  ueceasarv  to  summon  some  of  their  members  to  the 
comicil ;  in  the  same  way  the  freeholders  of  the  comitry  came  to  be  repare> 
aented  by  knights  of  the  shires.  The  constitution  appears  to  have  taken  tiiis 
form  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  writs  were  issued  directing  the  election  of 
two  knights  for  every  county,  two  citizens  for  every  city,  and  two  burgesses  ftjor 
every  borough,  to  form  the  Lower  House,  or  Commons  of  the  Grand  Council.  The 
Acts  of  Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  fixed  the  number  of  members  to  be 
sent  to  the  one  Parliament  by  each  juurt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Great 
changes  in  the  franchise  as  well  as  in  tlie  distribution  were  effected  by  the 
Eeform  Acts  of  1832  and  1667,  and  again  in  1885,  when  the  representation 
was  arranged  more  in  conformity  with  the  existing  distribution  of  popula* 
tion,  and  the  franchise  in  counties  assimilated  to  that  in  boroughs.  The 
constituent  parts  of  the  Parliament  are  the  Sovereign,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  whole  executive  ]>ower  is  vested 
nominally  in  the  Sovereign,  but  practically  in  a  committee  of  ministers 
called  the  Cabinet ;  the  Crown  is  also  the  fountain  of  justice  and  honour. 
The  Sovereign  sunmions  and  dissolves  Parliament.  The  province  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  chiefly  to  legislate  with  the  Crown  ;  but  they  also 
review  tiie  Acts  of  the  Executive,  and  can  practicaDy,  by  their  censure,  cause  a 
change  of  the  Ministry  or  Cabinet.  The  House  of  Lords  exercises  also  judicial 
functions,  since  it  forms  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  realm.  It  consisted 
in  1906  of  613  members.  The  House  of  Commons  numbers  670  memberK. 
returned  as  follows  by  the  4  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

England.     Wales.     Scotland.    lrt>land 
377  Counties  ...       234  19  89  85 

284  Boroughs  ...       226  11  31  16 

9  Universities     ...  5  —  2  2 

Thus  throughout  the  counties  })re]tonderate. 

The  principal  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  England  hold  tlieir  sittings 
in  London.  Twice  a  year  judges  from  the  courts  go  round  the  whole 
country  on  circuit,  holding  the  Assises  (sittings)  in  the  ])rincipal  town  of  each 
county.  The  country  is  divided  into  eight  circuits,  called  respectively  the 
Home,  North -Eastern,  Midland,  Oxford,  Western,  Northem,  North  Wales,  and 
South  Wales.  County  courts  decide  minor  cases.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  offices 
of  the  Sheriff  to  carry  out  all  judgments  and  orders  of  the  courts  of  law. 

27.  The  executive  government  of  Ireland  is  vested  in  a  Lord-Lieutenant, 
and  the  law  is  administered  by  a  Lord  Chancellor  and  twelve  judges.  An 
armed  constabulary,  however,  is  maintained.  Scottish  law  differs  in  many 
particulars  from  that  of  England,  as  well  as  in  its  administration  ;  the  highest 
civil  tribunal  of  Scotland,  the  Court  of  Session,  has  its  seat  at  Edinburgh  ; 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  Justiciary,  of  wliich  there  are  three — ^the  Nortli,  West, 
and  South — ^resemble  the  assizes  of  England. 

The  British  army  is  small  compared  ^-ith  the  armies  of  continental  states, 
and  differs  from  them  by  service  in  it  l>eing  voluntary.  The  regolar  force  is 
supplemented  by  the  *' territorial  force,"  a  reconstituted  form  of  the  **  volun- 
teers."    The  strength  of  the  country  lies  in  its  navj-,  the  linest  in  the  world. 

26.  The  British  possessions  in  Eiiro]ie  are  the  foitress  of  Gibraltar 

(Jebel-al-Tarik  =  Tarik's  Mount),  British  since   1704,  guarding  the 

entrance  of  the    Mediterranean  ;    and    the  islands  of   Malta    and 

Gozo,  in  the  central  Mediterranean,  "with  Yaletta  (in  Malta),  now 

one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  "world.    Heligoland^  an  islet  off 

the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  "which  had  been  taken  from  Denmark  in 

1807,  was  ceded  to  Germany  in  1890. 
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29.  The  British  Empire,  including  its  colonies  and  depend- 
encies, extends  over  more  than  11, 000,000  square  miles,  and  embraces 
a  population  of  391,000,000,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Area,  sq.  in.  Population,  1905-C. 

United  Kingdom         .                 .         121,130  43,660,000 

European  Dependencies,  with  Cyprus       3,710  470,000 

North  America   ....      3,510,600  5,900,000 

West  Indies  and  Central  America           20,600  1,718,000 

South  America    ....         115,500  316,000 

Africa 2,463,000  34,068,000 

Asia 2,005,000  300,680,000 

Australasia         ....      3,175,000  4,406,000 


11,414,540  391,208,000 


2.— SCANDINAVIA. 

1.  Sweden^  and  Norway.- — The  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
the  largest  of  Europe,  shuts  off  the  Baltic  and  its  prolongation  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  east  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west ;  for  several 
hundreds  of  miles  it  is  washed  north-west  and  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean  ;  the  Skager  Rak,  Kattegat,  and  the  Sound,  separate  it  from 
Denmark  on  the  south.  Its  only  landward  frontier  lies  along  the  in- 
hospitable lake  region  of  northern  Finland,  where  the  Tomea  river,  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  Varanger  Fiord  on  the  Arctic 
coast,  separate  Sweden  and  Norway  politically  from  northern  Russia. 

The  length  of  the  peninsula  from  nori;h  to  south  is  nearly  1200  miles,  or 
double  that  of  Great  Britain ;  its  width  at  greatest  450  miles,  and  its  area 
295,000  square  miles  (172,000  in  Sweden,  123,000  in  Norway). 

2.  The  general  configuration  of  the  peninsula — the  lowland  to- 
ward the  Baltic  forming  a  branch  of  the  great  European  plain,  the 
mountains  and  snow  fjelds  and  glaciers  towards  the  west,  and  its 
high  deeply-fretted  fiord  coast  on  the  Atlantic — has  already  been 
sketched  in  connection  with  the  other  great  features  of  Europe. 

The  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  flat  and  sandy,  covered  with  the  soil 
brought  down  by  the  many  streams,  and  the  numerous  islets  are  likewise 
low.  From  the  Qvarken  Islands  northwards,  however,  the  coast  is  partly 
low  and  sandy,  partly  marked  by  lines  of  cliffs  fringed  with  rocky  skars 
or  skerries,  separated  by  narrow  passages  with  intricate  windings,  rendering 
access  tedious  and  difficult.  The  island  of  G<»tland  ( =  good  land),  80  miles 
long,  is  a  high  cliff- walled  terrace  ;  the  narrower  Gland  near  the  coast  is  also  a 
tableland.  Approaching  the  southmost  plain  of  Skane  or  Scania  the  rocky 
coast  line  ceases,  the  coasts  appear  low  and  sandy  and  free  from  islands. 
Turning  north  again,  however,  into  the  Kattegat  and  Skager  Rak,  and  up  into 

1  Sverigc  =  Swedes'  Kingdom.  a  Norgc  =  Northern  Kingdom. 
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the  fine  fiord  of  Kristiuniu,  the  rocky  islets,  the  liigh  uiid  ijrokcu  cousta,  (gain 
appear.  The  deep  fiorda  of  tho  west  coast,  filled  with  such  beautiflilly  cletr 
WBter  thst  one  can  see  the  bottom  through  a  depth  of  100  feet,  penetrate  loto 
the  land  between  the  high  mountain  aides,  sametimea  preaenting  steep  walls 
1000  feet  high,  over  which  waterfalls  leap  into  the  abyss  ;  or  glaciers  descend 
□esrly  to  the  wuter's  odge,  or  borders  of  dark  pine  Forest ;  wMla  hundreds  of 
romantic  rocky  ialets  stnd  the  neighbouring  sea.  The  Sopie  Fiord  (in  61* 
N.)  ia  the  largest  of  all,  reaching  eaatward  into  the  land  more  than  100  miles  ; 
one  of  the  luany  witterfalls,  the  Vattiafos,  tumbles  into  thia  fiord. 

3.  Most  important  of  the  many  lofty  islands  with  which  the  Atlantic  coaat 
of  Norway  is  stndded,  is  the  mountainous  granitic  group  of  the  VateriUn 
(68°  to  69°  N.),  which  nma  out  south-westward  like  a  long  promontory,  broken 
through  by  murow  tortnous  fissures.  The  laigeat  of  the  group  is  HindSe,  GO 
miles  long  ;  &nd  the  five  ialsuds  farthest  to  the  south- west,  encloaiug  the  West- 
fiord,  are  the  Lo/oten,  which  sometimes  give  their  name  to  the  whole  group, 
between  two  of  which  the  famous  Moihe  or  Matl  Stront  whirlpool  is  formed 
by  the  mghing  tide  pent  np  by  the  island  barrier.  The  moat  notable  of 
the  islands  rarther  north  is  that  called  Magerd,  22  miles  long,  the  northmost 
laud  of  Europe,  inhabited  by  a  few  Lapp  familiea,  who  can  look  out  over  the 
Arctic  Sea  from  the  summit  of  its  northward  cliiT,  the  North  Cape,  970  feet 
high.  TIds  ia  to  Iw  distinguished  bom  the  JVbnJ  Kin,  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  mainland,  40  roilea  farther  east. 

4.  Hydrography. — The  shnllow  Bnltic  on  the  east  ia  frozen 
over  (luring  ii  considerable  part  of  the  yeur,  closing  idl  the  portfi  of 
Sweden,  and  that  of  Kriatiania  iii  Norway,  for  at  least  four  months. 
Entering  the  Skager  Rak  we  find  the  sea-bed  on  its  northern  aide 
sinking  to  a  depth  of  more  than  SOO  fathoms  in  a  deep  trongh 
which  akirta  the  southern  promontory  of  Norway,  All  along  the 
west  coast,  however,  from  lat.  60°  to  the  North  Cape,  at  some  to- 
tance  from  the  tiord  mouths,  there  runs  a  chain  of  banks  partly  of 
sand,  partly  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  form  the  great  fishing 
gwmnds  of  the  peninsula.  Outside  of  these  the  Atlantic  sinks  to 
great  depths.  In  contrast  to  the  Baltic  shores,  nil  the  western  coaat 
of  Norway,  from  the  Skager  Eak  to  the  North  Cape  and  the 
Varanger  Fiord,  is  kept  free  of  ice  all  the  year  round  by  the  warming 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stteam  drift,  home  towards  them  by  the  south- 
westerly winds. 

5.  Few  countries  are  so  copiously  watered  as  thia,  with 
innumerable  lesser  and  greater  streams,  or  present  such  a  mnltitade 
of  large  and  small  lakes  at  every  elevation.  The  rivera  are,  for  the 
most  part,  so  broken  hy  rapids  and  falls'  that  few  of  them  can  he 
rendered  valuable  for  any  traffic,  and  the  navigation  even  of  the 
la^er  lakes  ia  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  streams,  however,  are 
turned  to  account  in  floating  down  the  valuable  timber  of  the  forests, 
and  their  rapids  give  abundant  mill  power. 

I  Ainong  tho  Hnost  are  tlie  Rjukim  Fos,  or  sniuliliiH  tall,  ()f  tlic  Ma,Tii  Elv,  iu  Moulh 
Nutway,  una  of  the  flnesl  in  Europe,  juid  the  Voring  ISm. 
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From  the  position  of  the  mountain  region  on  the  west  the  river 
slope  lies  towards  the  south  and  east. 

The  largest  river  of  Norway,  the  Olommen  or  Stor-Elv  (great  river),  has  a 
rapid  course  of  about  300  miles  southward  to  the  Skager  Rak,  tumbling  at  a 
distance  of  10  miles  from  the  sea  over  its  last  fall,  the  Sarpen  jPVw,  60  feet 
high.  Up  to  this  it  can  be  navigated  by  large  boats.  Next  to  its  basin  in 
Sweden  comes  that  of  the  Klar  Elf^  the  chief  of  those  which  feed  Lake 
Wener,  the  largest  water  expanse  of  Scandinavia.  This  lake  overflows  to  the 
Kattegat  by  the  OUa^  noted  for  its  picturesque  rapids  and  its  lai^ger  falls, 
the  R&nnum  and  Trclkatta,  By  means  of  the  Trolhdtta  Caned  and  its  locks, 
designed  by  the  English  engineer  Telford  to  avoid  these  falls,  and  cut 
in  the  granite  rock,  the  navigation  of  the  Gota  forms  part  of  a  line  of  navi- 
gation which  joins  the  Kattegat,  through  the  great  lakes,  with  the  Baltic. 
Among  the  larger  of  those  which  flow  south-eastward  from  the  mountains  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  Baltic  coast  (from  south  to  north)  are  the  Dal  Elf, 
with  its  east  and  west  upper  branches ;  the  I^usne  Elfy  Indals  Elfy  flowing 
through  the  large  Stor  Lake ;  Angerman  Elf^  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Sweden,  navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  the  tTj/ied,  with 
two  splendid  falls  not  far  from  its  mouth ;  the  SkeUeftea^  the  Pited^  from 
Sulitelma  (5930  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  of  the  northern  dividing  range ;  the 
JjideA  and  the  Tomed.,  the  lower  half  of  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Sweden  and  Russia.  The  only  river  of  importance  flowing  to  the  Arctic  Sea 
from  Scandinavia  is  the  Tana,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  Russian  frontier. 

6.  Lake  Wener,  more  than  2000  square  miles  in  area  (or  as  big  as  the  county 
of  Northumberland)  is  nearly  divided  by  peninsulas  running  out  from  its  north 
and  south  shores.  Its  coasts  are  studded  with  islets,  it  is  in  many  parts 
shallow,  and  strong  wind  gusts  make  its  navigation  difficult.  Lake  WeMer, 
about  25  miles  south-east  of  the  former,  70  miles  long,  has  clear  green  water, 
surrounded  by  lofty  unbroken  shores.  These  lakes  are  respectively  150  and 
300  feet  above  the  Baltic.  Lake  Mdlar,  the  intricate  maze  of  waters  next 
the  Baltic  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  is  scarcely  6  feet  above  the  level  of  that 
sea;  it  is  81  miles  long,  and  its  shores  are  varied  with  clifi's  and  woods 
and  sloping  lawns  or  cultivated  fields.  The  most  important  line  of  artificial 
navigation  in  the  peninsula  is  that  of  the  Gota  Canal,  before  noticed,  which 
unites  the  Gota  river  with  Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter. 

7.  Climate. — Reaching  north  and  south  through  more  than 
a  thousand  miles,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  a  great  range  of 
climate  from  latitude  alone.  In  the  extreme  south  its  days  and  nights 
correspond  in  duration  to  those  of  the  north  of  England  ;  towards 
the  north  the  summer  days  and  winter  nights  grow  longer  ;  at  the 
Arctic  circle  the  mid-winter  day  is  scarcely  lighted  by  the  sun,  and 
at  midsummer  the  sun  may  be  seen  at  midnight ;  at  the  North 
Cape  there  are  nearly  three  months  (May,  June,  July)  of  summer 
daylight,  and  an  equally  long  winter  night  (November,  December, 
January). 

All  the  northern  part  of  the  land  is  held  in  the  sway  of  frost  and  snow, 
and  the  streams  are  closed  with  ice,  from  September  till  June.  Farther 
south,  in  the  latitude  of  Stockholm,  the  winter  frosts  bind  the  rivers  and  lakes 
from  December  till  April,  and  in  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden  only  till 
March.     Summer  by  contrast  is  hot,  and  the  apparent  change  to  this  season 
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Iroiii  wiuter  is  very  lapifi,  owing  to  the  sudcien  tUiappearimcH  of  tlie  snov.-, 
uapeclally  ill  tbu  north.  The  two  sidei  of  Vbe  peninsula  are,  however, 
reiDU'kahly  contraatBd  in  climate,  that  facii^  the  Atlantic  having  a  foggy, 
niinjr,  and  more  equable  ooe ;  tlte  otiier,  aloping  to  the  Continent,  having  a 
drier  climate,  with  great  extremes.  This  cannot  be  better  illuetralcd  than  hy 
rememliering  that  the  Skager  Rak  in  the  aontli,  lying  within  the  estranie 
continental  oliniate  of  the  Baltic,  is  ^cen  in  wiuter,  while  the  North  Cape, 
1 DDO  m  1  higher  in  latitude,  ia  kept  open  and  free  of  ice  all  through  the  year 
!  y  th  w  ID  water  carried  against  it  by  the  prevailing  south- westerly  winds. 
E  th  w  tern  side  of  aontherti  Sweden,  next  the  Kattegat,  has  a  mildsr 
dm  eq  ahle  climate  than  the  correHponding  east  coast  on  the  Baltic. 
It  i      w    g  t    the  lesser  rainfall  and  the  hotter  sammera  that  the  limit  of 

I  nn  al         w  on  the  monntaina  liea  at  a  higher  elevation  on  the  eastern  or 
tm    t  1  than  it  does  ou  the  maritime  side  or  Scandinavia. 

8  F  d  ts.^Foresta  of  pine  and  &r  (beech  and  oak  only  in  thefar  south) 
f  rm  th  tural  covering  of  all  the  lower  lands  of  Scandinavia,  and  reach 
I    t  dernhle  elevation  in  the  mountains,  higher  also  on  the  eastern 

th  th      astern  side  of  the  hills,  corresponding  to  the  snow-line. 

N  rth    f  64°,  however,  on  the  greater  elevations,  the  trees  become  stunted, 
d  1i     lly  gi  le  place  to  scanty  grasses,  berry-bearing  plants,   mosses,  and 

II  h  Abo  e  these,  on  the  mountains,  come  the  enow-lietds  with  their 
1  pe  d    t  gl    ter«. 

At  th  t!  rth  Cape  potatoes  and  cabbages  can  only  be  reared  with  care  in 
1  re  Eye  will  not  ripen  north  of  86°.  Between  the  64th  and  66th 
parallels  oats  seldom  come  to  maturity,  and  this  ia  the  northerly  limit  of  all 
orchard  fruits,  as  well  as  of  Has  and  hemp.  Hops  grow  as  Ur  Dorth  as  62°. 
The  Blst  parallel  may  be  said  to  Beparate  the  agricultural  from  the  forest  region 
of  Scandinavia,  all  the  lowland  to  the  north  of  this  being  left  for  the  moat 
liart  under  its  natural  woods.  South  of  that  line  agriculture  has  now  been 
widely  extended,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  being  grown  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  largely  exported.  The  plain  of  StAne,  the  southernmost  promontory 
of  Sweden,  may  be  termed  the  granary  of  the  country. 

9.  Iron  and  copper  and  silver  are  widely  distributed  in  Scandinavia. 
Central  Sweden  has  not  far  short  of  200  iron  mines,  but  the  quantity  produced 
la  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  yield  of  the  British  iron  tlelds.  The  most 
famous  mine  of  Sweden  is  that  of  Dannentora'ia  Upsala,  north  of  Stockholm, 
giving  magnetic  iron  which  is  formed  into  the  linest  steel.  The  most  pro- 
ductive copper  mines  are  those  of  the  Dal  valley  in  Sweden,  and  of  the 
Kanfiord,  a  branch  of  the  Alteiifiord  in  the  north  of  Norway  (70°  N.) 
Silver  is  obtained  in  greatest  quantity  at  SaJa  in  Testmonland,  north-west 
of  Stockholm. 

10.  People.— The  jieople  of  the  peninaula  are  of  Gemiaiiic 
v&<x,  with  tht  exception  of  the  small  number  of  Finns  and  the 
Lapps  in  the  north.  Population  (1900),  7,376,000  (Nonray, 
2,240,000;  Sweden,  5,136,000). 

The  Northmen  of  Norway,  of  middle  stature,  strong,  geuerally  blonde- 
haired  and  blne-eyeii,  seameli  by  choice,  have  adopted  the  Banish  as  the 
language  of  the  towns  and  of  literature,  the  taodemised  Old  Norse  being 
banished  to  the  ontljing  country  distiicte  and  unfrequented  Bords.  The  Fin- 
landers  of  Finmark,  on  the  north,  and  between  the  Olommen  and  Elar  Elv  in 
the  south  iKiediun  or  Kajmiea),  few  in  numbers,'  are  darker  than  the  Nor- 
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wegians,  but  do  not  differ  much  in  outward  form ;  they  speak  Finnish  (a  dialect 
of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  of  languages) ;  the  Lapps  ^  (who  call  themselves 
Sahmdads)  of  the  northern  Arctic  provinces,  are  little,  white,  thickset  people, 
with  small  slit  eyes,  broad  low  brow,  and  sharp  beardless  chin,  and  have  been 
kept  separate  as  an  inferior  race  by  the  Northmen. 

The  Swedes  are  also  a  Germanic  people,  tall  and  strong,  but  with  more 
variety  of  characteristics  than  the  Norwegians.  The  Swedish  language,  allied 
closely  to  Norse  and  Danish,  appears  in  very  many  dialects. 

11.  Beligion  and  Education Almost  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  Protestant,  adhering  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  members  of 
which  alone  are  permitted  to  hold  public  offices.  Education  is 
well  advanced  in  both  countries,  public  instruction  being  gratuitous 
and  compulsory. 

Sweden  has  the  Universities  of  Upsala  (1720  students  in  1904),  which 
dates  from  1477,  and  of  Luiid  (817  students),  founded  in  ,1668,  besides  the 
many  scientific  and  educational  institutions  of  Stockholm.  Norway  has  the 
University  of  Kristianiaf  founded  in  1811  (1600  students). 

12.  Industries. — In  Norway  by  far  the  largest  division  of 
the  inhabitants  find  employment  in  agriculture  and  in  cattle-rearing 
(though  only  about  one-thousandth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
is  cultivable),  or  as  seamen  or  fishers,  or  as  woodcutters  in  the  pine 
forests,  so  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people,  about  a 
sixth,  are  dwellers  in  towns. 

Agriculture,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  profitable  except  in  the  extreme  south, 
and  in  the  deep  valleys  ;  cattle-rearing,  however,  is  the  industry  of  the  higher 
valleys  ;  here  each  farmer  has  a  scetcr  or  summer  pasture  on  the  heights  of  the 
field,  whither  he  repairs  with  his  cattle,  and  where  the  animals  grow  fat,  but 
they  need  to  be  kept  indoors  upon  hay  and  moss  during  the  winter. 

Tlie  fisheries  give  occupation  and  food  to  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
Norway.  Herring  shoals  come  twice  a  year  to  the  coast,  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  at  the  latter  season  great  numbers  are  netted.  Soon  after  New  Year 
the  cod-fishing  begins,  the  Lofoten  Isles  being  one  of  its  greatest  centres.  In 
this  about  9000  boats  with  83,000  men,  besides  about  360  '*  yaegts  "  or  storing 
ships,  are  employed.  The  two  most  frequent  trees,  the  pine  and  the  birch, 
are  indispensable  to  the  Norwegian.  Of  these  he  builds  houses,  churches, 
bridges,  sledges,  carioles,  and  boats.  The  birch  twigs  also  give  winter  food  for 
the  cattle,  and  are  useful  in  sweeping.  The  forests  also  supply  timber  for 
export,  the  most  important  outlets  of  the  forests  being  the  rivers  which  flow 
to  the  Skager  Eak. 

13.  Kristiania  (pop.  228,000  in  1900)  is  the  capital  and  seat 
of  Government,  on  its  fiord  reaching  north  from  the  Skager  Rak  ; 
Bergen,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  commercial  town  of  Norway,  is 
the  only  other  important  centre  of  population  in  the  country. 

Trondhjem,  Stavanger,  and  Kristianssand,  on  the  same  coast,  are  seaport 
towns,  trading  in  fish,  timber,  and  copper.     Drammen,  on  a  branch  of  the 
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Kristiania  fiord,  is  the  chief  timber  port.  Trmns'6  and  Hauwierfest  are  remark- 
able as  the  most  northerly  ports  of  the  world  that  are  open  to  navigation  all 
the  year  round. 

14.  In  Sweden  about  87  per  cent  of  the  population  is  rural, 
employed  mainly  in  the  agricultural  region  of  the  south,  in  the 
central  mining  regions,  and  in  the  industries  of  the  forests  farther 
north.  Manufactures  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen 
spinning,  are,  however,  extending  in  Sweden. 

16.  The  trade  of  the  country  centres  in  the  capital,  Stockholm 
(pop.  324,000  in  1905),  advantageously  placed  for  commerce  in  the 
island  of  Lake  Malar,  where  its  channels  open  to  the  Baltic  through  a 
maze  of  rocks  and  tree-covered  islets,  and  at  Goteborg  (pop.  141,000) 
on  the  Kattegat.    These  are  the  only  large  towns  of  the  country. 

MalmOf  on  the  Sound,  opposite  Copenhagen,  is  the  outlet  of  the  com  granary 
of  the  southern  plain  ;  Norrkopingf  on  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  after  Stockholm, 
is  the  busiest  manufacturing  town  of  Sweden,  its  mills  being  driven  by  the 
rapids  of  the  Motala  ;  Ge/le  lies  north  of  Stockholm,  and  is  second  only  to  it 
as  a  seaport  on  the  Baltic  side  of  the  country ;  and  Karlskrona,  on  the  south 
coast,  is  the  fortified  naval  arsenal  and  head-quarters  of  the  fleet  of  Sweden. 

Within  recent  years  a  network  of  railways  has  been  formed  over  southern 
Sweden  and  Norway,  connecting  the  capital  towns  with  the  ports  of  Goteborg, 
Malmo,  and  many  other  points. 

16.  GoYeminent. — After  the  crisis  of  European  affairs 
brought  about  by  Napoleon's  wars,  Denmark,  we  may  remember, 
lost  her  hold  over  Norway,  which  had  been  united  to  it  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  and  that  country  was  made  over  to  Sweden  in 
exchange  for  Finland,  which  then  passed  under  "Russian  sway. 
Norway,  however,  was  again  separated  from  Sweden  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  under  King  Haakon  VII.  in  1905. 

17.  The  constitution  of  Sweden  dates  from  1809,  but  in  1866,  when  the 
separate  meetings  of  the  four  estates — nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants 
— were  done  away,  the  legislative  system  was  much  modified,  and  it  now 
approximates  to  that  of  Britain.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  a  Council  of  State  ;  the  legislative  in  the  two  Cham- 
bers of  the  Dietf  both  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people — the  first  for  nine 
years  from  proprietors,  the  second  for  three  years  from  a  lower  class.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Government. 

18.  Norway  is  much  more  democratic  ;  no  privilege  of  birth  or  hereditary 
nobility  has  been  recognised  since  1821.  There  the  Chambers  of  the 
"  Storthing"  or  Great  Court,  represent  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people, 
and  the  king  has  only  a  limited  power  of  veto  on  the  laws  passed  by  this 
assembly. 

19.  For  administrative  purposes  Sweden  is  divided  into  twenty- 
five  Ian  or  governments,  grouped  within  three  great  regions  of  the 
country — Svealand,  or  Svea  Rike,  the  old  kingdom  of  Sweden,  in  the 
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centre  ;  Gothland,  or  Gcita  Rike,  in  the  south  ;  and  Norrlatulzzznorth 
land.  Norway  is  divided  into  twenty  amts  or  bailiwicks,  grouped 
in  the  six  dioceses  or  stifts,  of  Kristiania,  Hamar,  Kristiansaandy 
Bergen,  TrondJijem,  and  Tromso. 

Sweden  no  longer  i)ossesse8  a  colony  since  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  in 
the  West  Indies,  ceded  by  France,  in  1784,  has  been  restored  to  that  power. 

3.— DENMARK. 

1.  The  Danish  territory  includes  the  northern  tract  of  the 
Cimbrian  peninsula  or  Jutland,  and  the  archipelago  of  islands  which 
lies  east  of  it ;  besides  the  widely-separated  Faroe  islands  and  Iceland, 
belonging  also  to  Europe,  and  Danish  Greenland,  which  must  be 
described  along  with  the  American  continent. 

The  home  portion  of  the  territory,  that  which  lies  south  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  has  an  area  of  13,784  square  miles,  which 
is  much  less  than  the  half  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Its  coasts 
are  wuslied  by  shallow  seas :  by  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  the 
Skager  Rak  and  the  Kattegat  on  the  north  and  north-east,  the 
Sound  and  Belts  and  the  Baltic  on  the  east ;  the  only  land  frontier 
being  that  which  crosses  the  peninsula,  separating  Jutland  from  the 
German  province  of  Schleswig. 

Two-thirds  of  the  area  is  formed  by  the  peninsula.  The  islands 
form  three  main  groups — (1)  Those  of  Fyen  or  Filnen,  with  its 
satellites  Lavgeland,  j^ro,  and  Taasinge,  nearest  the  peninsula, 
separated  by  the  Little  Belt ;  (2)  of  Sjselland  or  Zealand,  with  M&en, 
FaUter  and  Laaland,  Avmger  and  Saltholm,  between  the  Great  Belt 
and  the  Sound  ;  and  (3)  Bomholm,  in  the  Baltic.  Most  apart  lie  the 
islands  of  Lceso  and  Anholt  on  the  Kattegat,  and  of  Samso  between 
Zealand  and  Jutland. 

2.  Physical   Features. — The   sea   round  all   the  coasts  is 

shallow  and  difficult  of  approach.    The  western  shore  of  Jutland 

especially  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world,  and  is  so 

deficient  in  harbours  and  anchorage-ground  as  to  be  called  the  "  iron 

coast "  by  the  sailors. 

The  most  frequented  highway  to  the  Baltic  leads  from  the  Kattegat 
through  the  well  buoyed  and  lighted  Sounds  and  in  this,  opposite  Copenhagen, 
the  Kangedybetf  or  King's  Deeps,  afford  the  best  and  safest  anchorage  ou  all 
the  Danish  coast.  The  Great  and  Little  Belts  are  also  navigable,  but  the 
channel  through  them  winds  about  so  much  that  the  passage  is  double  the 
length  of  that  through  the  Sound.  Among  the  many  inlets  of  the  coasts, 
the  Linifiord,  which  reaches  across  and  isolates  the  northern  part  of  Jutland, 
is  the  most  remarkable.  It  opens  by  a  narrow  channel  to  the  Kattegat 
at  Ilals^  and  ou  the  opi)osite  side  by  the  Agger  Minde  to  the  North  Sea, 
which  broke  through  into  the  fiord  during  a  storm  in  1825.  From  its  shallow- 
ness it  is  only  passable  by  flat-bottomed  boats  called  "  Kaage." 
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3,  The  B-hoie  ol  lliis  home  uiuiiliy  of  Deniunrk,  i!X«'iit  the 
isluul  of  Bomliolm,  is  so  low  and  lint  that  an  elevation  of  100  feet 
would  he  noticed  a£  a  marked  rise. 

The  Tery  liigLest  points  of  >11  are  the  A'ti'iAnnuAui  an<l  the  HimtK^sbfrrg, 
two  hills  in  Eastfro  Jntluiil,  the  fonaa  risiag  S65,  the  latter  only  560  bet 
above  tbe  sea.  SomAo/miaui  extensioD  of  tbegranile  massof  SouthSweileii, 
pre»ntiDg  Bleep  slopes  (o  the  sen.  The  gnat«r  iiart  ottheother  Danish  udanda 
and  Jnlland  are,  however,  of  chalk  fomuittoii,  which,  as  in  England,  ocraijanallf 
appMiB  in  sea  idiffs,  the  mont  notable  being  those  called  Slami  KUvt,  an  the 
eaalem  coast  of  Zealand.  Here,  as  in  Sweden,  erritic  Uocka  qocnr,  the  iMgeat 
bang  that  called  the  Lady's  Bock,  in  Ftinen  (128  feet  in  circninfeienre,  42  fret 
high),  which,  acMrding  to  the  legend,  was  thrown  from  Langelaud  to  Fiioen  by 
a  Bohle  Udy.  Oiumm  of  drift  aand  eitend  almost  continuously  along  the  west 
coast  protecting  it  from  Ibe  wa,  from  the  Shaip  at  horn  of  Sksgen  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Jnllaad,  to  the  Btnaramfx  Hut,  200  miles  sOBIh. 

4.  Climate  and  Frodnota. — Denmark,  stiraumdeii  by  the 
sQA,  hoa  a  climate  more  humid,  niilder,  and  more  equable  than 
that  of  Germany  to  the  »)uth  of  it,  rain  and  fog  and  change  being 
characterislii- ;  but  it  ia  more  excessive  or  continental  than  that  of 
the  ports  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  game  latitude,  as  is  shown 
by  the  winter  freezing  of  the  Baltic  and  it*  Sounds.  The  summers 
are  occaaionallj'  very  hot.  The  contract  of  its  east  and  west  sides  is 
aa  remarkable  as  that  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  north  of  it — the 
west  coast  renmining  ice-free  during  the  year.  West  winds  prevail, 
as  in  Britain,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  excepting  in  spring, 
when  cold  dry  east  and  north-west  winds  (sfcnt)  set  in. 

The  damp  climale  of  DunmBrk  suppliss  the  conntry  with  many  liroofea, 
but  there  sre  no  importiuit  rivers,  iatcus,  however,  are  numerous  in  East 
Jutland  and  on  the  islaude. 

5,  The  more  hilly  esslera  belt  of  Jutland  is  n  fertile  com-knd,  int«r- 
speraed  with  beech  woods.  The  centre  and  west  of  the  peninatila,  from  north 
to  south,  presents  bare  sandy  heaths,  with  here  nnd  there  "holms"  or  islsndi' 
of  more  caltivable  luniL  Zealand  and  PHnm  have  little  wood,  but  are  well 
supplied  with  turf  fuel,  and  pouiess  mnch  fertile  corn-growing  land.  Laaland 
grows  eicellent  wheat,  and  has  fine  beech  and  oak  woods,  and  Falsler  &  calleci 
the  orchard  of  Denmark.  The  central  heights  of  Bomholm  ore  heath -covered, 
but  elsewhere  the  land  is  tolerably  fertile.  Thin  is  the  only  part  of  the  home 
conntry  of  Denmark  that  baa  any  mineral  resources  nt  all,  yielding  a  little 
coal  and  the  porcelitin  clay  which  is  naed  at  Copenhagen. 

C.  People.  — The  inhabitants  of  Jutland  and  the  islands 
number  over  2  millions  (1906,  2,605,000).  They  lielong  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  jjeoples,  and  speak  tbe  Danish 
form  of  the  old  Noree,  which  was  fixed  in  writing  about  the  time 
of  the  Reformation. 

Three  dialects  are,  however,  to  be  dislinguiahed — (1)  The  Zealandic,  closest 
to  the  written  tongue  ;  (2)  the  Jutic,  which  dUTera  very  much  from  the  written 
language,  and  which,  in  the  west,  becam&B  very  like  English  ;  (3)  tbe  dialect 
of  Bomholm,  which  is  like  that  of  Sweden. 
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7.  Beligion  and  Education. — Since  the  Reforiuation  the 
Danes  have  been  adherents  of  the  Evangelic  Lutheran  Church. 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  seven  bishoprics.  Education  is  well 
advanced,  and  there  are  verj'  few  people  in  the  country  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Copenhagen  lias  a  university  and  Royal  library.  Soro  academy,  in  central 
Zealand,  ranks  next  as  a  school  of  learning. 

8.  Industries. — Denmark  is  essentiallyan  agricultural  country, 
nearly  a  third  of  its  surface  being  fertile  and  cultivable,  so  that 
about  60  per  cent  of  its  inhabitants  find  their  occupation  in  tilling 
the  soil — oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  being  the  chief  crops.  The 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  with  its  uncultivable  heaths  and  marsh  lands 
in  the  west,  is  the  cliief  pastoral  region  of  Denmark,  supporting 
large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sandy  west  coast  are  fishei*s,  the  flounder  fisheries  of  the  Skaw  being 
the  most  important  of  all.  Herring  and  seals  are  taken  in  the  Belts, 
in  some  parts  of  which  also  large  numbers  of  porpoises  are  trapped 
as  their  shoals  pass  out  of  the  Baltic. 

Denmark  is  not  to  any  considerable  extent  a  manufacturing  country,  for 
lioth  water  power  and  coal  for  steam  machinery  are  wanting;  but  rough 
woollen  cloth  is  woven  by  hand  in  some  of  the  country  houses,  and  the 
making  of  wooden  shoes  employs  many  hands  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
country.  Neither  is  Denmark  a  trading  country,  only  about  6  per  cent  of  its 
inhabitants  being  engaged  in  commerce.  On  this  account  but  few  canals  have 
lieen  constructed.  The  roads  in  Zealand  are  good,  but  in  Jutland  very  bad. 
Fn  comparison  to  its  area,  however,  Denmark  is  better  prorided  with  railways 
than  even  the  British  Tslcs. 

9.  Chief  Towns.  —  Cojienhagen^  (j^op.,  1906,  426,500),  the 
capital,  most  advantageously  placed  beside  the  best  anchorage  and 
across  the  best  harbour  of  the  most  frequented  passage  to  the  Baltic, 
is  the  only  large  town  of  Denmark. 

It  embraces  within  it  about  one-seventh  of  all  the  urban  population  of  the 
country,  and  is  the  centre  of  education,  art,  manufactures,  and  trade,  besides 
being  the  arsenal  of  the  kingdom.  The  city  lies  across  the  harbour  formed  by 
the  channel  between  the  mainland  of  Zealand  and  its  satellite  of  Amager,  and 
is  strongly  fortified.  Odense,'-^  in  Fiiueu,  connected  by  canal  with  its  fiord,  is 
the  largest  provincial  to>Mi  of  Denmark,  and  the  oldest  one  in  the  countary. 
AarhuSf  on  the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  and  AaUH}rg,  on  the  Limfiord,  are 
the  chief  ports  of  the  peninsula.  At  Elshiore  (HelsingiJr),  on  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Sound,  vessels  formerly  stopped  to  pay  the  "  Sound  dues  "  collected 
by  the  Danish  Government,  before  entering  the  Baltic ;  these,  however,  were 
abolished  by  treaty  in  1857.  Beside  this  is  the  strong  stone  fortress  of  Jfrwi- 
horg,  the  gims  of  which  command  the  passage. 


1  Jhm.  Kj(U)enhavn  •■=  Merchants'  Harbour. 
•J  Odin's  Ve  =  Odin's  Shriue. 
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10.  Qovernmeiit. — The  present  constiLiidijii  ol'  Denmait 
dates  from  1866.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King  and 
hia  ministers,  the  legislative  in  the  Rigsdag  or  Diet,  compriaing  the 
Landsthing  or  TJpper  House,  and  the  Folkefking  or  House  of  Com- 
laonB,  partly  nominated  liy  the  Crown,  partly  elected,  indirectly,  by 
the  people. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  22 
nmler,  or  districts— 12  on  the  iflniids,  anti  10  in  Jutland. 


FAROE  ISLANDS. 

11.  The  FariJer  (prohably  meaning  sheep  Islands,  from  Faar,  a 
sheep),  out  in  the  Atlantic,  between  Norway  and  Iceland,  200  miles 
north,  of  Cape  Wrath  in  Scotland,  belonged  at  one  time  to  Norway, 
came  with  that  coimtry  to  the  DaniHli  crown  in  1397,  and  remained 
in  its  possession  after  Norway  was  separated.  They  eonsiat  of  26 
irregularly-shaped  mountainous  islete  of  trap  and  basalt  rocks,  the 
coasts  of  which  descend  steeply  by  j^ged  eliffa  to  the  narrow 
channels  which  separate  them,  and  through  which  the  tidal  currents 
rush.  Together  they  occupy  nearly  500  square  miles,  the  largest  of 
them,  Strdmc),  being  30  miles  in  length. 

The  li%heat  point,  named  SlattareliJtdicr,  occiira  in  the  ialanit  of  SsterQ, 
and  rises  2702  Teet  above  the  seiL  Their  climate  ij)  thoroughly  nuuitime, 
with  cloaded  skies  and  frequent  chuiges;  though  the;  are  in  such  a  liigh 
latitude  (32°),  snow  aeldom  lies  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  iu  winter.  The 
hesvy  storms  w}doli  sweep  over  the  ialnnds  prevent  the  growth  of  trees ; 
barley  does  not  always  ripen.  The  general  aspect  of  the  islands  is  duU  anil 
blire,  green  only  where  the  soli  happens  to  be  a  few  feet  thick.  The  isliinders, 
over  16,000  in  1900,  living  ou  IT  of  the  islands,  ara  Norse  colonists,  speaking 
ft  dialect  of  the  old  ScsndinavlAn  ;  their  food  is  yielded  chieHy  by  the  flocks 
of  sheep  ;  ponies  run  half-wild.  Many  of  the  islanders  live  by  climbing  the 
dangeroMs  uliffa  for  the  eggs  and  feathers  of  the  multitudes  of  sea  birds  that 
Ileal  on  them  ;  others  are  fishers,  chiefly  of  eod  and  the  round-headed  whale, 
called  the  Grimlhvalbythe  islanders,  which  cornea  in  large  "schools  "  or  herds. 

Tlie  FnrlJe  Islands  send  two  deputies  to  the  Dannth  Rigsdng,  and  form 
part  of  the  bishopric  of  Iceland.    The  amtmand  or  go\-eraor  resides  nt  Thorahavn 

ICELAND, 

li.  The  interesting'  island  of  Iceland  lie.?  on  the  border  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  nearer  Greenland  than  Europe,  and  might  be  considered 


part  of  America ; 
with  the  Europeai 
islands,  nearly  half  : 
larger   than  Ireland, 
general  outline,  eat  i 


a  Danish  province  it  is  generally  grouped 
It  is  the  second  lai^st  of  the  European 
la^e  as  Great  Britain,  and  considerably 
verinj;  about  40,000  squaie  miles.  It'i 
1  by  fiords,  recalls  that  of  Noncay  or  the 
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coast  of  Scotland  ;  the  fiords  of  the  south  and  east  coast  are  com- 
paratively small,  those  on  the  north  and  west  run  deep  into  the 
land  ;  there  the  Huna  Floi  and  Brdthi  fiords  filled  with  skerries, 
almost  shut  off  the  large  north-western  peninsula,  and  the  Faxa  fiord 
forms  a  great  bay. 

Almost  all  the  interior  is  high  and  mountainous  ;  cliffs  of  bare 
trap  rocks  form  the  eastern  and  western  halves,  a  belt  of  volcanic 
island  heights  lying  between,  from  south  to  north.  The  three-fourths 
of  the  island  which  are  mountainous  rise  to  an  average  elevation  of 
from  1600  to  3000  feet,  and  as  perennial  snow  lies  at  heights  of  3000 
feet  in  the  south,  the  greater  part  is  at  too  high  an  elevation  to  allow 
of  agriculture.  About  a  ninth  part  of  the  whole  island  is  covered 
with  Johdls  or  glacier  fields,  an  eighteenth  part  with  lava  beds. 

On  the  south  of  the  volcanic  central  area  rises  the  huge  mass,  called  the 
Vatna  or  Klofa  Jdkidlf  covering  more  than  3000  square  miles  (or  as  large  in 
breadth  as  between  London  and  Brighton),  on  the  sea  border  of  which  rises 
Orcefa  ^  (6429  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  the  island.  Towards  the  south-west 
stands  the  devastating  volcano  of  ffekla^  (5095  ft.) 

13.  Only  a  few  moist  tracts  along  the  south  and  west  coasts,  and  a  few 
grassy  dales  in  the  south,  are  in  any  degree  capable  of  cultivation  ;  elsewhere, 
mosses,  snow  fields,  and  volcanic  ashes  cover  the  land.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  to 
be  seen,  and  though  oats  and  barley  will  sometimes  grow,  the  chance  of  their 
ripening  is  so  precarious  that  it  becomes  more  expensive  to  cultivate  than  to 
import  grain. 

14.  In  the  south  of  Iceland  the  longest  day  lasts  20  hours,  the  shortest 
4  ;  but  in  the  extreme  north  the  sun  never  sets  for  a  week  at  midsummer,  nor 
rises  for  a  like  time  in  midwinter.  The  climate  in  the  south,  where  the  warm 
Atlantic  current  reaches  the  shores,  is  wet,  foggy,  and  varialDle.  The  winter, 
though  long,  is  not  very  severe,  the  summer  cool — June,  July,  and  August 
being  the  only  months  in  which  snow  does  not  fall.  The  north  and  north- 
east coasts,  which  are  washed  by  the  cold  East-Greeuland  current,  contrast 
with  the  southern  and  south-western.  This  stream  carries  drift-ice  through 
the  strait  between  Iceland  and  Greenland  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in 
winter  this  frequently  extends  so  as  to  blockade  all  the  northern  shores  :  upon 
these,  however,  the  ice  casts  an  abundance  of  drift-wood  from  the  Siberian 
^as,  valued  as  fuel  by  the  islanders. 

The  streams  are  generally  short  torrents,  but  lakes  are  frequent,  and  in 
some  cases  of  great  depth ;  ThingvaUa  Vatn  in  the  south,  and  My  Vatn 
(Midge  lake)  in  the  north,  are  the  largest.  In  the  volcanic  region  the  hot 
springs  and  geysers  *  are  remarkable  features. 

15.  The  Icelanders,  78,500  in  1901,  are  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Norwegian  colonists,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  honesty 
and  love  of  education ;  notwithstanding  their  poverty  and  adverse 
circumstances,  it  is  rare  to  find  an  Icelander  who  cannot  read  and 
write.     They  are  all  Protestants,  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  ponies  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  laud ;  in  spring 

1  Oraefa  =  "  wilderness."  *  Hekla  or  Heklufjalla  =  **  mantle  mountain." 

8  From  ad  geyta  =  breaking  up  suddenly. 
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nearly  nil  tbe  men  go  olT  to  the  south  const  for  three  m  ntl  t  t}  d 
Bsheries  on  the  banks,  to  wMcIi  French  and  Dutcli  veaaela  al  come  at  thla 
seasoa.  The  eiiler  ilncks  uidsealB,  itlongt1iecoa9t,aretnken  n large numhers 
Knitting  of  stockings  and  gloves  <a  tlie  domestic  industry  of  the  aland 

Among  the  niinarals,  Sitrlar  braiid,  a  kind  of  brown  coal  f  nnd  benBath 
the  Inva  'beAa,  is  used  for  l\iel ;  sulphur  is  abttudaiit ;  bat  I  Ian  !  ]  n  the 
only  mineral  exported. 

16.  Icelajiil  has  its  own  conBtitutiou  and  adnumEtratian  umlei 
charter  of  1874,  the  legislative  power  heing  vested  in  the  AlAiiuj 
of  30  members  elected  by  the  people,  and  6  nominated  by  the  King 
of  Denmark. 

A  mioister  for  Iceland  ia  at  tbe  liead  of  the  odmlmatratiDn,  while  the 
highest  locSil  authority  reata  with  the  Governor  or  LandahBvdi<ag,  who  resides 
at  Segkjavik  (2000).  The  island  ia  divided  into  three  amts  or  provinces,  of 
IfonUtndiaga,  the  north ;  Sudlendinga,  the  south ;  and  Weatyrdiiiga,  the  west, 
subdivided  into  tyaseU  or  conntles. 

4.— GERMAN  EMPIEE  {Dm  DeiitKhe '  Reidi). 

1.  This  combination  of  Germanic  States  extendfl  now  from  the 
outliers  of  the  Alps  and  the  Bohemian  mountains  on  the  south  to 
the  Baltic  on  the  north  ;  and  from  the  borders  of  France,  Belgium, 
nnd  Holland,  on  the  west,  to  those  of  Russia  on  the  east ;  the  greatest 
distance  across  it  from  east  to  west  a.nd  from  north  to  south  being 
about  500  miles.  The  area  amounts  to  208,780  aqnare  mileg,  or 
somewhat  more  than  four  times  that  of  Englimd.  The  mountains  on 
the  south  and  the  sea  on  the  north  give  natural  frontiers  for  the 
most  part,  but  west  and  east  artificifil  boundaries  are  marked  out, 
which  correspond  only  in  a  few  jiartB  with  the  ethnc^raphic  limits 
of  Germanic  and  Eomanic  peoples  on  the  one  side,  and  Germanic 
and  Slavonic  on  the  other. 

2.  Belief. — The  country  lies  partly  on  the  plateau  lands  and 
minor  ranges  which  extend  northward  from  the  Alps,  partly  on  the 
plain  of  Northern  Europe,  and  thia  gives  the  broad  distinction 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Germany  (Obet  and  Nieder  Deutschland). 

The  most  remnrkabla  features  of  the  coast  are  the  expansions  of  the  river 
months  in  the  Baltic ;  tlie  lagoons  Balled  the  Ktiriache  Huff,  Frieche  Buff, 
and  Sldtiner  Haff:  the  eatuaries  of  the  RUm  and  iresej-,-  and  the  rounded  inleta 
of  Jadt  Bay  nnd  the  Enis  month,  an  the  North  Sea. 

3.  Rivers. — ^By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  ia  drained 
northwards  to  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  by  its  navigable  high- 
ways the  Vistula,  Oder,  Elbe,  JVeser,  and  IVdne,  which  have  been 
already  noticed :  the  south-eastern  comer  alone  belongs  to  the  tipper 
basin  of  the  Daavhe  flowing  towards  tbe  Black  Sea. 

"  belongliiK  to  Iheueoplo."  Tho  Latin  name  Qemianiarmni 
' '  -Tcni  to  Save  been  UMd  by  the  Onrmanic  trit" 


tbEmeelvea, 


e  heen  borrowed  by^  the  B 


9  (min  the  Celtic  word 
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4.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Germany  presents  less  diversity 
than  might  be  inferred  from  the  difference  of  latitude  between  its 
northern  and  southern  borders,  for  the  greater  strength  of  sunlight 
and  heat  received  in  the  south  is  compensated  to  some  extent  by 
the  rise  of  the  land  in  that  direction  from  the  Baltic  plain.  The 
average  temperature  of  central  Germany  may  be  said  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  southern  England,  but  it  lies  between  much  wider  ex- 
tremes, the  heat  in  summer  being  nearly  1 0°  greater  than  in  England, 
and  the  winter  cold  falling  nearly  the  same  amount  lower,  so  that 
at  Berlin  the  hackney  coaches  are  converted  for  the  time  into  sledges  ; 
but  the  climate  graduates  from  an  almost  maritime  one  in  the  west 
to  a  thoroughly  continental  one  in  the  east. 

The  Elbe  at  Hamburg  is  only  closed  by  ice  for  a  short  time  in  severe 
winters,  but  the  Vistula  is  sealed  up  from  December  till  the  beginning  of 
March  every  year.  The  swallows  appear  in  western  Germany  four  weeks 
sooner  than  in  eastern.  Westerly  winds  prevail  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  as  in  Britain ;  cold  dry  east  winds  in  spring.  Rain  falls  at  all 
seasons,  but  most  in  summer  (about  20  inches  in  Berlin),  and  more  towards 
the  west  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  country  than  towards  the  east. 

6.  Products. — Following  this  distribution  of  climate,  the  forests  which  still 
cover  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  form  a  feature  of  its  landscapes,  are  chiefly 
of  the  hardier  pines  in  the  north  and  east,  and  of  deciduous  trees  in  the  south 
and  west.  About  61  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  the  empire  is  suitable  for  culti- 
vation, the  forests  occupy  25  per  cent,  and  the  uncultivable  moors  and  moun- 
tain tracts  only  8  per  cent.  Rye,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  the 
chief  grain  crops  ;  flax  is  grown  in  all  parts,  tobacco  in  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Rhine  and  Oder ;  the  middle  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  Rhine  and  Main 
are  noted  for  their  vineyards ;  north  Germany  is  noted  for  its  horses  and 
cattle,  the  central  districts  of  the  northern  lowland  for  sheep. 

The  mineral  products  of  Germany  are  widely  spread.  By  far  the  most 
important  coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  empire  are  those  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ruhr,  a  small  tributary  of  the  lower  Rhine,  on  its  right  bank  ;  next  in  point  of 
productiveness  stand  those  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Oder  in  Silesia ;  third, 
those  of  the  valley  of  the  Saar,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  from  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  on  the  left  of  tlie  Rhine  basin.  The  Harz  Mountains  are  especially 
noted  for  their  wealth  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  ;  the  Baltic  coasts  for 
tlieir  amber. 

6.  People.  —  The  population  of  the  Empire  was  over 
60,641,000  in  1905,  or  one-third  more  than  that  of  the  British 
Isles.  The  whole  of  the  German  'people  of  Western  Europe  are  not 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  (a  considerable  portion 
remaining  in  Austria  and  Switzerland),  but  the  political  boundaries 
reach  beyond  the  borders  of  the  German  area  proj^er,  on  several  sides. 
Along  the  eastern  frontier  and  in  Lusatia  over  3  millions  of  Slavonic 
Lithicanians,  Poles,  Wends,  and  Czechs,  are  included  ;  in  the  north 
about  140,000  Danes,  belonging  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of 
the  German  family,  live  vvdthin  the  boundary  of  the  empire  ;  and 
in  the  west  over  200,000  Romanic  French  and  Walloons, 
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The  natural  division  of  the  country  into  highland  and  plain,  Upper  and 
Lower  Germany,  also  marks  out  broadly  two  regions  which  differ  in  dialect. 
The  Upper  German,  from  which  the  so-called  Hoch  deutsch,  the  written  lan- 
guage, has  come,  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  article  das  ;  the  Lower  or 
Piatt  deutschf  which  is  giving  way  more  and  more  to  the  other,  by  the  article  dat, 

7.  Education,  Religion. — It  has  already  been  noticed  that  in  point  of 
education  and  general  culture  the  Germans  are  in  advance  of  all  the  world  ; 
theirs  is,  above  all,  the  nation  of  earnest  thinkers.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  universities  in  the  empire  (at  Konigsberg,  Berlin,  BreslaUf  Orei/s- 
loald  (in  Pomerania,  south-east  of  Stralsund),  Kiel,  HaUe,  GSttingen,  Milnster, 
Bonn,  Marburg,  Rostock,  Gi£ssen,  Jenxt,  Leipzig,  Heidelberg,  Freiburg,  Straps- 
burg,  TvMngen,  Munich,  Erlangen,  and  WilrT^irg),  with  many  other  academies 
for  special  branches — art,  military,  forest,  agriculture,  and  navigation. 

8.  Protestantism  (62  per  cent)  prevails  in  all  parts  of  Germany  excepting 
in  the  south-west ;  Roman  Catholics,  most  numerous  in  South  Grermany,  form 
36  per  cent  of  the  population ;  Jews  about  1  per  cent. 

9.  Constitution  of  the  Empire. — The  constitution  of  the 
German  Empire  dates  from  1871,  and  by  its  terms  the  States  which 
comprise  it  are  united  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care 
and  welfare  of  the  German  people.  The  supreme  direction  of  the 
military  and  political  affairs  of  the  empire  is  vested  in  the  King 
of  Prussia,  controlled  by  the  Bundesraih,  or  Federal  Council,  formed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  States  constituting  the  empire,  and  the 
Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

The  States  of  the  Empire  are  as  follows  : — 


Area. 

Population. 

English  Sq.  Miles. 

Dec  1, 1905. 

Kinojdom  of  Prussia     ....      136,073 

37,293,324 

Bavaria    ....        29,632 

6,524,372 

„           Saxony     ....          5,856 

4,508,601 

„           Wtirtemberg      .         .         .          7,619 

2,302,179 

Grand-Duchy  of  Baden         .                            5,891 

2,010,728 

„               Hesse          .         .         .         3,000 

1,209,175 

,,               Mecklenburg-Schwerin         5,197 

625,045 

„         -Strelitz   .          1,144 

103,451 

„              Saxe-Weimar      .                   1,404 

388,095 

„               Oldenburg           .         .          2,508 

438,856 

Duchy  of  Brunswick    ....          1,441 

485,958 

„        Saxe  Meiningen     .         .         .             964 

268,916 

,,        Saxe  Altenburg     .                   .            517 

206,508 

„        Saxe  Coburg-Gotha         .         .             765 

242,432 

„        Anhalt          .         .         .         .            917 

328,029 

Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt              367 

96,835 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen       337 

85,152 

Garry  forward    .         .     203,632 

57,117,656 
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Brought  forward    . 
Principality  of  Waldeck 

„  Reuss  (elder  line)  . 

„  Reuss  ^ounger  line) 

„  Schaumhurg  Lippo 

„  Lippe    . 

Free  towTi  of  Liibeck    . 
„  Bremen  . 

„  Hamburg 

Reichsland,  or  Imperial  tenitory  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  (Elsass-Lotliringen)  .  5,668  1,814,664 


Area. 

Population. 

English  Sq.  Miles. 

Dec.  1, 1906. 

.     203,632 

67,117,656 

438 

69,127 

123 

70,603 

323 

144,684 

133 

44,992 

475 

146,577 

116 

106,857 

100 

263,440 

160 

874,878 

Total         .         .         .     211,168  60,641,278 

10.  The  States  of  the  Empire,  together  with  Lii^eniburg,  are  combined  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  trade  and  commerce  in  a  Customs  League  or  Zoll- 
verein,  the  administration  of  which  is  merged  in  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the 
Empire,  at  Berlin.  The  customs  receipts,  together  with  excise  and  stamp 
duties,  and  the  profits  from  telegraphs  and  the  post-office  are  paid  into  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  to  be  applied  to  the  common  expenses  of  the  Empire. 
Upwards  of  35,000  miles  of  railway  (opened  in  1905)  facilitate  communica- 
tion over  the  empire,  and  4320  ships,  of  2,470,000  tons  burthen,  belong  to  the 
ports.  Each  state,  however,  retains  its  own  independent  internal  administra- 
tion, and  on  this  account  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  more  important  of  them 
separately. 

NORTH  GERMANY. 

Prussia. 

11.  Prussia.,^  the  growth  of  which  state  has  been  rapid  since 
Frederick  the  Great  acquired  Silesia  (1742),  now  extends  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  frontiers  of  Holland  and  Belgium  on  the  west 
across  to  Russian  Poland  ;  the  incorporation  of  Schles^dg-Holstein, 
taken  from  Denmark  in  1865,  and  of  Hanover  in  1866,  united  the 
formerly  separate  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  kingdom. 
Prussia  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  lowland  of  Germany, 
and  embraces  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  the  empire  ;  its 
population  (37  millions)  is  also  considerably  more  than  half  of  that 
of  the  whole  empire. 

1 2.  The  crown  of  Prussia  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  executive  government  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  ministers. 

The  legislative  authority  is  shared  by  the  king  with  a  representative 
assembly  composed  of  two  Chambers,  the  Heirenhaus  (or  House  of  Lords)  and 
the  Ahgeordnetenhaus  (or  Chamber  of  Deputies). 

Prussia  is  divided  administratively  into  the  thirteen  provinces  of  Ectst  and 

1  Named  from  the  Praczi  or  Borussi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Prussia  proper, 
between  the  lower  Vistula  and  Niemen  rivers. 
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Weil  Friisaiu,  JSiaiidcu/iiirg,  Poinei-ania,  J'tiseii,  mid  i:iikaia,  iu  tbe  east ; 
Saxoni/,  central ;  SckkuBig-BolaUin,  the  southern  part  of  the  peoiiisnlo 
bfetweeo  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea ;  Banover,  IFeripAoKn,  Rkiiielanci  or 
Rhenish  Fmasia,  nnd  State-Nassau,  in  the  west ;  Hohemolleim,  a  detached 
territor;  in  tlie  south. 

13.  By  far  the  most  important  centre  of  popuktinn  ia  the  city 
of  BerliM  (1906,  2,040,000),  capital  both  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pniasia.  The  growth  of  this  city  round  the  islete  of  the 
Spree,  on  the  aundy  plain  of  Brandenburg,  is  compamtively  modem, 
imd  at  first  Bight  ita  Bituation  seems  to  present  no  natural  advan- 
tages. But  its  poflition  midway  between  the  natural  highways  of 
the  Oder  leading  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  Elbe  to  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  channeU  which  almost  imite  there  across  the  plain,  give 
it  great  natural  facilities  of  communication  with  widely  separated 
regions.  It  is  now  a  gi'eat  railway  centre,  and  besides  its  attraction 
as  the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  court,  and  ita  university  and 
schools,  it  has  important  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  ia 
famous  for  iron-costing  and  porcelain. 

The  great  manufacturing  districts  of  Prussia,  as  of  iCngland,  arc  thoiie  of 
its  coal  and  iioa  fields,  in  IBilesia  and  Ehenish  Prussia.  Breslaii  (pop.  471,000), 
on  the  Oder,  the  capital  of  the  mining  districts  of  SHesia,  has  grown  ia  he  the 
second  town  of  the  kingdom,  carrying  on  very  exlflnsive  mauvifacturea  and  a 
great  trade  by  river  and  railway.  It  is  also  the  emporium  of  the  flax-grow- 
ing district  of  Silesia.  Aboat  the  Rhenish  coalhelds,  which  yield  half  tlie 
snpply  of  the  kingdom,  stand  the  manufacturing  and  trading  towns  of  Coloffite 
(pop.  429,000),  Aadteit  or  Ave,  Barmen,  DOaaddarf,  ElUn-^eld,  Cr^dd,  and 
DoTiimind,  spinning  cotton,  wool,  linen,  and  silk  ;  and  the  famous  iron  and 
steel  works  of  Solingeii  and  Essm,  where  Kmpp's  steel  gnns  are  made.  Mag- 
debarg,  on  the  Elhe,  and  Camd,  on  the  Fulda,  are  the  great  manufacturing  and 
trading  towns  of  central  Pmssia.  Mnch  at  the  internal  trade  of  Germany 
is  atill  carried  on  at  great  annual  fairs,  and  in  this  respect  the  t«'o  Ftanlijfaiis 
(on  the  Main  to  the  west,  and  on  the  Oder  to  the  east)  hold  the  most  import- 
.int  place.  Saimver,  on  the  Lsine,  is  the  point  of  exchange  of  the  mineral 
products  of  the  Han:  for  the  goods  which  come  in  by  Breiiitii  on  the  Weaer, 
and  has  besides  important  inenufactnres  of  its  own. 

The  chitf  porta  belonging  to  Prnsaia  are  the  Baltic  ones — KSnig^/erg, 
Damig,  SlctUn,  .Slraismitl,  Manel,  Roaloek,  Wisniar,  and  JieJ,  on  the 
Baltic;  AUmia,  on  the  Elbe,  next  Hamhurg,  Poseii,  on  the  WarthB,  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Poland,  and  is  the  most  important  fortress  towards  the 
RnsaiBJi  frontier.  Wiesbaden  is  the  most  imjiortant  and  the  oldest  of  the 
watering-placaa  which  have  grown  np  round  the  mineral  springs  of  Nassau. 
EiAAea,  where  Luther  was  boru,  and  Erfurt,  where  he  resided,  both  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  are  notable  poinU  iu  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany. 

Sasoky. 

14.  The  kingdom  of  Saxont  lies  along  the  northeiii  slope  of  tlic 
Erz  Qebirge,  wliich  divide  it  from  Bohemia.  The  river  Elbe 
breaks  through  these  mountains  into  Saxony  by  the  pictui'UBquc 
wooded  gorges  known  m  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  flows  on  north- 
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westwards  as  the  great  highway  and  outlet  of  the  countr}'.  The 
products  and  manufactures  of  busy  Saxony  are  very  varied.  Ijts 
mountains  are  clothed  with  woods,  and  are  rich  in  iron,  lead,  copper, 
silver,  and  coal ;  its  porcelain  clay  is  the  best  in  Europe  ;  its  sheep 
are  celebrated  for  their  wool ;  its  cattle  and  horses  are  numerous  ; 
and  its  soil  is  cultivated  with  great  care. 

1 5.  Dresden  (pop.,  1 905,  6 1 7,000),  its  capital,  finely  placed  on  the 
Elbe,  famous  for  its  art  treasures,  has  also  many  varied  manufactures. 

So-called  "  Dresden  china"  is  made  for  the  most  part  at  Meisseii,  15  miles 
north-west  of  Dresden.  Leipzig  (pop.  504,000)  is  not  only  the  seat  of  a 
famous  university  (second  in  the  Empire)  and  the  great  book  market  of  Ger- 
many, but  has  one  of  the  largest  annual  fairs  in  the  world,  to  which  merchants 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  even  from  America  and  China.  Chemnitz 
and  Ztoickaitf  beside  the  Saxon  coalfield,  are  the  great  woollen  and  machine- 
manufacturing  to^NTis  of  the  kingdom.   Freiberg  is  famed  for  its  school  of  mines. 

16.  The  present  constitution  of  Saxony  dates  from  1831.  The 
king  holds  the  executive  power,  and  shares  the  legislative  with  a 
parliament  of  two  chambers,  the  upper  composed  of  princes,  barons, 
burgomasters,  and  deputies  from  the  University  of  Leipzig  and 
from  five  collegiate  institutions  ;  the  lower,  of  deputies  from  the 
landed  proprietors,  manufacturers,  merchants,  to\ras,  and  villagers. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  four  provinces  (Kreis-Hauptmannschaften) 
of  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Bautzen,  and  Zwickau, 

Smaller  States  of  North  Germany. 

17.  All  the  smaller  states  of  central  and  northern  Germany 
— the  Grand-Duchies  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Mecklenburg,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  Oldenburg  ;  the  Duchies  of  Brunswick,  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha,  and  Anhalt  (Dessau-Kothen)  ;  and  the 
Principalities  of  Schwarzburg,  Waldeck,  Beuss,  and  Lippe — are 
little  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchies,  in  each  of  which  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  diet  or  parliament.  In  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Strelitz  alone,  the  diet  is  composed  of  the  equestrian 
order  and  the  burghers,  the  peasantry  being  unrepresented. 

These  little  states  present  few  features  that  require  notice.  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  (5197  square  miles)  is  the  largest  of  the  northern  Grand-Duchies  ; 
Reuss  senior  (123  square  miles)  the  smallest  of  the  principalities.  Brunstnck, 
on  the  Ocker,  a  tributary  of  the  Weser,  between  Magdeburg  and  Hanover,  is 
the  largest  to^vn  of  these  minor  states.  Mainz  (or  Mayence),  in  Hesse,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Main,  is  the  strongest  fortress  in  Germany. 
Ootha  has  the  most  important  geographical  establishment  in  the  world. 

18.  Hamburg  (874,878),  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  the  remaining 
free  Hanse^  towns,  are  republics,  each  governed  by  a  senate  and 

1  The  Hansa  or  League  of  the  North  German  towns  was  the  first  trade-union  of 
Europe,  and  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century.  At  one  time  it  included  85  towns,  and 
had  several  foreign  factorie«. 
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house  of  bui^'essea.     Each  of  them    hiis  ii  smull  teiTitory  besides 
that  occupied  by  the  city. 

Thay  are  tbB  great  gntes  of  the  exteriial  oommerce  of  tkrmsnj-,  and  froni 
this  huve  aleo  become  impartsnt  coctrea  for  the  pTeparation  of  foreign  pro- 
dacts,  and  of  the  necessaries  of  trading  (tobaeco,  sugar-relining,  cotton-apin- 
tiiiig,  shipbuilding}.  Beaidea  the  traffic  brouglit  to  Hamlmrg  anil  Bremen  by 
their  rivers,  all  the  railways  of  the  north-west  convey  towards  them,  and 
through  them  a  stream  of  emigration  constantly  flows  to  America.  More 
Ihaa  14,000  vessela  entered  Hamburg  in  1904  ;  neariy  4000  Bremen  or  its 
port  of  Breiiterhaven, 

SOUTH  GERMANr. 
Bavabia.' 
lU.  The  kiiiydom  of  Bavaria  (29,632  sqiuii'e  miles),  about  the 
Slime  size  as  Seotlauil,  lies  ou  the  plateau  lands  which  extend  north 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Shine  and  Fickttl  Gebiri/e,  and  eastwurd  to  the 
height  of  the  BShmer  Wold,  All  the  BOUth  lies  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  flowing  east ;  all  the  north  of  the  country  in  that  of  the 
Main,  flowing  west  to  join  the  Ehine.  The  detached  Bhenifih 
imlatinate  lies  west  of  the  Ehine,  partly  on  the  heights  of  the 
Hnrdt,  partly  on  the  low  valley  of  the  river. 

Woods  occupy  34  par  cent  of  the  anrfaca  i  cultivated  land  41  per  ceut. 
Iron,  coal,  graphite,  and  kaolin  (&om  the  Buhmer  Wald),  and  lithi^^phic 
atone  (from  Solenhofen,  in  North  Bavaria)  are  the  moat  important  minerals. 
Ita  popuIatioQ  of  6J  millions  is  two-thirds  Roman  Catholic,  one-thhrd 
Protestant 

20.  MunicJi  (Miinehen),  the  capital  (539,000),  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  bare  elevated  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lear,  1"00 
feet  above  sea-level,  but  has  risen  to  importance  as  the  central 
point  of  the  great  grain-growing  plateau  of  southern  Bavaria.  It 
is  the  great  com  depflt  of  the  country,  aud  the  place  of  manu- 
facture of  its  favourite  beer,  the  national  beverage.  In  recent 
times  it  has  become  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts  and  for 
itg  splendid  buildings.  Mimich,  Erlangen,  and  Wiiizbuig,  ore  the 
seats  of  universities. 

Ancient  JfUmbei-ff  (Norimherga),  witb  its  double  line  of  walla,  where 
wat^hea,  Qrat  uailed  Ntimberg  e^s,  were  invente<l,  is  the  great  seat  of 
industry  and  commerce  in  the  north  of  Bavaria,  exporting  Inya  which  go  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  U  stands  on  the  Lodwigs  Oannl,  the  moat  important 
one  in  the  kingdom,  miitiug  the  nsvigable  tributaries  of  the  Bbine  and  Danube. 

Auyibury  (Auguata  Vlndelicorum),  on  the  Iiaoh,  north-west  of  Mmuch, 
whet«  the  Protestants  presented  the  CoDfesslon  of  Faith  to  Chariea  V.,  ia  a 
chief  centre  of  Bavarian  trade  and  etchange.  H^wribuTg,  on  the  Main,  is  the 
old  capital  of  Fronconia,  the  district  which  was  peopled  by  colonies  of  Franks 
in  the  siith  century. 
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Speyer  or  Spire  and  the  fortress  of  Landau  are  also  important  places  in 
the  palatinate. 

21.  The  constitution  of  Bavaria  dates  from  1818.  The  king 
has  the  executive  power  ;  the  legislative  functions  are  performed  by 
the  Crown  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  provincial  divisions  of  the  country  are  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  in 
the  south-east ;  Swaina  ^  in  the  south-west ;  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Frati- 
cania  and  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  in  the  north ;  besides  the  Rhenish 
Palatinatef^  lying  west  of  the  Rhine  between  Hesse  and  Lorraine. 

WURTEMBERG. 

22.  The  little  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  (7619  s(iuare  miles)  is  a 
hilly  count!}',  averaging  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  well  watered  by 
the  system  of  the  NecJcar,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  The  Swahian 
Jura  or  Raulie  Alp  rises  in  the  south-east,  the  Schtvarzioald  in  the 
west.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  surface  is  wooded  ;  elsewhere  agricul- 
ture is  carefully  prosecuted.  The  \'ineyard8,  especially  of  the  Neckar 
valley,  give  excellent  yvine.     Iron  and  salt  are  the  chief  minerals. 

The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  considerable  ;  those  of  linen,  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  paper,  tobacco,  beer,  and  iron-work  are  the  chief;  and  the 
external  trade  in  timber  is  large.  The  book  trade  of  the  country  stands  next 
to  that  of  Leipzig  and  Berlin  ;  this  centres  in  the  capital,  Stuttgart 
(250,000),  where  Hegel  was  bom,  and  where  Schiller  spent  his  youth.  The 
fortress  of  Ulm,  on  the  Danube,  where  it  leaves  Wiirtembei^,  has  a  large 
transit  trade.  IIeiU>ronn  is  another  important  trading  place.  Tiibingen  is  the 
university  town.     Like  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

23.  The  little  territory  belonging  to  the  house  of  Hoheiizdllemf  which 
runs  into  Wiirtemberg  on  the  south,  fell  by  inheritance  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  1849. 

Badek. 

24.  Baden,  the  largest  of  the  Grand-Duchies  (5891  square 
miles,  one-sixth  less  than  Yorksliire),  occupies  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  Germany,  the  eastern  or  right  side  of  the 
broad  lowland  of  the  Middle  Rhine  and  the  slope  of  the  Schwars- 
icald.  The  Rhine,  bordering  it  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
affords  a  fine  highway,  and  the  streams  flowing  to  it  from  the  hills 
water  the  land  admirably,  besides  giving  great  motive  power  by 
their  rapid  descent. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  tlie  surface  is  forest-covered  ;  thirty-seven  j>er  cent 
well-tilled  agricultural  land,  meadow,  vineyard,  or  orchard.  It  is  not  a  manu- 
facturing state,  and  its  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  transit  of  goods.  Carlsruhe, 
the  capital,  and  Mannheim^  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  Rhine,  are  its 
largest  to^vns.     Heidellterg  (north)  and  Freiburg  (south)  are  the  seats  of  uni- 

1  An  ancieut  duchy  of  the  Frank  empire  named  from  the  trilx'  of  the  SuevL 

2  The  name  Palatinate  or  Pfal/  is  derived  from  tlie  temtory  which  wa«  from  the 
eleventh  centurj'  onward  imder  a  hereditary  Count  Palatine  or  Walz-graf  of  Germany. 
Bavaria  received  the  largest  share  of  this  territory  at  the  peace  of  1815. 
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versities.     Baden-Baden  in  the  centre,  the  famous  vatering-plaoe,  grvee  its 
name  to  the  Duchy. 

25.  The  "  Reiclisland  "  or  imperial  tenitoiy  of  Elbabs-Lothbin- 
GEN  (Alsace  and  Lorraiiie),  restored  to  Germany  after  the  war  of  1 871, 
comprises  the  area  beyond  the  Bhine  within  which  the  Oennonic 
element  of  population  prevails.  Elaass  (which  from  1798  to  1871 
formed  the  French  departments  of  Haut-  and  Bas-  Khin),  doping 
to  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Vosges,  is  an  exceedingly  rich, 
populous,  and  fertile  territory,  which  was  called  in  the  old  times 
the  storehouse,  granary,  and  wine-cellar  of  Germany.  LaUt/H/ngen 
(embracing  the  whole  of  the  former  French  department  of  MoeeUe 
and  the  eastern  half  of  that  of  Meurthe)  extends  farther  back  over 
the  undulating  forest  plateau  between  the  Vosges  and  Ardennes,  and 
has  its  chief  wealth  in  the  coal  and  fron  mines  of  the  Saar  valley. 
The  main  outlets  of  the  country  by  water  are  the  Rhine  and  Moselle, 
and  the  Rhine-Rhone  canal  which  passes  through  Southern  Elsass. 

The  fortress  of  Strasshurg  (168,000),  on  the  Rhine,  in  central  Elsass, 
anciently  a  free  imperial  city  of  Grermany,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  Keichslaud 
and  its  nniversity  town,  noted  also  for  its  manii£actnre  of  leather-work  and 
of  beer.  The  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  factories  and  machine  works  of  the 
])rovince  centre  at  MiiZhauaen  in  southern  Elsass.  The  fortresses  of  Metz  and 
Diedenlwfen  or  Thiou^ille,  memorable  in  the  war  of  1871,  are  the  chief  places 
in  Lothringen.  The  administration  of  the  territory  is  nnder  a  Governor- 
general  or  Statthalter,  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  There  is  a  Representative 
Body  with  limited  powers.  The  population  (1,814,564)  is  mainly  Roman 
Cathohc. 

5.— AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

1.  Since  1867  Austria  (Grerman,  CE^ster-reich  ^)  and  Hungary 
(Ungam)  are  two  distinct  kingdoms  (sometimes  called  the  Ois-LeitiMn 
and  Traiui-Leithan  monarchies,  the  Leitha  being  a  small  stream  which 
joins  the  Danube  from  the  south,  forming  part  of  the  frontiei"  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary),  united  by  having  a  common  ruler  of 
the  German  house  of  Hapsburg,  as  well  as  in  external  policy  and  in 
military  afiairs.  Austria-Hungary  belongs  to  the  Grermanic  group  of 
Euro]>ean  States,  because  the  dominant  race  is  Grerman.  The  G^ermans, 
however,  do  not  form  so  much  as  a  third  of  its  varied  population. 

2.  Sxtent. — In  point  of  area  (241,000  square  miles)  Austria- 
Hungarv'  ranks  third  among  the  European  States,  Scandinavia  and 
Russia  alone  being  larger.  It  is  i-ather  more  than  four  times  as 
large  as  England,  its  e3:treme  north  and  south  points  being  nearly 
700  miles  ajiart,  its  east  and  west  extremities  nearly  900  miles 
distimt  from  one  another. 

1  Chailetnupif  fumided  the  O^ter-reicli  ur  eastern  realm  as  au  eastom  frontier  jnro- 
\-iuce  fur  ])rottictiou  agaiuHt  the  incurBionK  of  tlie  trihet*  of  the  Fannoniau  and  Di^ini 
lilains  ;  it  wuk  Kubsequeutly  (890)  uucupied  l)y  tiie  hosts  of  the  HagjraTS  or  Hrnigwrigiw 
after  many  a  hard-fouglit  battle. 
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Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria  are  conterminous  with  Austria  on  the 
west ;  iSnissia  and  Russia  lie  north  and  north-east ;  Romania  lies  south- 
east of  Hungary ;  Servia  and  Turkey  to  the  south.  The  peninsula  of  Istria, 
extending  into  the  northern  Adriatic,  with  its  gulfs  on  each  side,  is  the  only 
maritime  portion  of  the  frontier  of  Austria  proper ;  but  to  reach  this  the  great 
barrier  of  the  Eastern  Alps  must  be  crossed.  The  steep  and  rocky  shores 
of  Dalmatia  belonging  to  it  are  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

3.  Belief. — Austria-Hungary  has  been  well  termed  the  "  Emvpire 
of  the  Banvhe"  since  it  lies  for  the  most  part  within  the  basin  of 
that  river,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  its  upper  plain,  which  lies  at 
an  elevation  of  about  300  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  west,  however,  Austria  embraces  nearly  half  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Alps  between  the  plateau  of  Bavaria  and  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  the 
mountain  and  valley  scenery  of  TjtoI  and  Salzburg  resembling  that  of  Switzer- 
land on  a  lesser  scale ;  the  highest  point  of  all  here  is  the  Ortler  Spitze 
(12,817  ft.)  An  eastern  outlier  of  these  heights,  the  Bakony  Waldf  runs  into 
Hungary,  compelling  the  Danube  to  form  a  sharp  east-to-south  bend  or  knee 
in  its  course.  In  the  north-west  the  Bohmer  Waldy  the  JCrz  and  RUsen 
Gebirge  (Schneekoppe,  5254  ft.),  the  Sudetic  Mountains^  and  the  Moravian 
Iieighis,  enclose  the  high  basin  of  the  Upper  Elbe  in  Bohemia.  Farther  east 
the  wooded  Carpathians^  vfith.  the  high  outlying  granitic  mass  of  the  Tatra 
(8760  ft.),  rise  round  the  north  of  the  Hungarian  plain.  These  are  continued 
by  the  Transylvanian  Alps  (Negoi,  8320  ft.),  which  form  the  south-eastern 
frontier,  next  Romania,  and  which,  with  their  northern  branch,  the  Biharia 
Mountains,  enclose  the  highland  of  Transylvania  or  Siebenbilrgen,  on  the 
east  of  the  Hungarian  plain. 

4.  Bivers  and  Lakes.  -The  Danube,  entering  Austria  from 
Bavaria  as  a  considerable  river,  and  flowing  south-eastward  over  the 
plain  of  Hungary,  grows  to  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width  before 
it  leaves  the  Hungarian  border  to  descend  by  the  gorge  of  the  Iron 
Gates  into  its  lower  plains.  It  is  the  great  highway  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  great  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east. 

The  Save,  the  southern  boundary  river  of  Hungary,  and  the  Drave,  join  the 
Danube  in  the  south  from  the  Eastern  Alps,  up  to  the  base  of  which  both  are 
navigable.  The  Tlieiss,  winding  south  through  the  plain  of  Hungary  from  its 
source  in  the  Carpathians,  is  its  great  northern  tributary,  also  navigable,  and  so 
full  offish  as  to  be  popularly  described  as  "two-thirds  water  and  one-third  fish." 
The  March,  from  the  Sudetic  Mountains,  corresponds  to  the  Leitha  from  the 
south  in  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  The 
high  basin  of  Bohemia,  as  before  said,  forms  the  upper  basin  of  the  JSlbe, 
which  escapes  thence  into  Saxony.  The  head  stream  of  the  Oder  passes 
through  Austrian  Silesia ;  and  the  Vistula,  draining  like  these  to  the  Baltic, 
has  its  head  streams  in  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  in  Galicia,  the 
eastern  portion  of  which  province,  however,  drains  to  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Dniester. 

The  two  large  lake  basins  of  the  country,  which  seem  to  be  remnants  of 
much  more  extensive  inland  waters,  lie  in  Hungary  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Drave.  The  larger,  the  Flatten  See  or  Balaton  Lake,  fifty  miles  long, 
shallow  and  stagnant,  overflows  into  the  surrounding  marshes  only  in  spring ; 
the  Ncusiedler  See,  farther  north,  is  now  so  dried  up  that  its  deeper  hollows 
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nnly  are  ailed  with  water.  Betwaen  the  years  1865  ami  1870  its  bed  waa  so 
dry  that  cultivatiou  waa  extended  over  a  great  part  of  it  The  Lalie  of 
Constant,  on  the  northern  nmrgin  of  the  Alpa,  and  the  Logo  di  Oarda,  nn  the 
aouthem,  lonch  upon  Austrian  territory. 

5.  Climate.— Though  from  the  variations  of  elevation  the 
climates  of  different  parts  of  Austria- Hungary  are  very  diverae,  three 
broad  divisions  may  be  recognised — -(1)  the  climate  of  the  conntriea 
which  lie  north  of  the  Carpathian  heights,  in  which  the  winters 
are  long  and  cold,  and  in  which  the  vine  does  not  flourish  ;  (2) 
that  of  the  central  plains  and  slopes  of  Hungary,  favourable  to  wheat 
and  vines  ;  and  (3)  the  Mediterranean  climate  of  the  Adriatiu  shores, 
which  yield  oil  and  silk. 

Snow  hcgias  to  fall  on  the  CarpathiajiB  in  the  north  in  September,  and  lieii 
on  the  heights  till  May.  If  we  take  the  climate  of  Viaana  as  repreaeDting 
that  of  the  ceutrul  regions  of  the  cotuitry,  we  lind  it  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
London  on  the  average  of  the  year,  bnt  it  is  math  more  eneesaivo.  During 
the  whole  month  of  January  the  temperBtnre  at  Vienna  nveragea  two  or  threi- 
degreea  helow  freezing-point,  and  then  the  Danobe  is  croBsed  an  the  ice.  Tht' 
heat  at  midsummer,  however,  is  nearly  leu  degrees  on  an  aierage  in  escess 
at  that  felt  in  England.  Tlie  rainf^I  generally  ia  somewhat  less  than  in 
England.  The  north  Adriatic  coa^  are  suhject,  especially  in  aimimer,  to  the 
strongs  colli,  dry  nortli  wind  known  as  the  5oro. 

Gmerally  speaking,  all  the  monntiuniiua  borders  of  Auatria-Hnngary  are 
forest-covered,  the  woodfl  occupying  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  of  those 
r^ons ;  the  great  plain  of  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  an  open  treelesa  sUppe. 

6.  People. — Austria-Hungary  extends  ocer  the  area  in  which 
the  different  families  of  men  in  Europe  meet  and  interlace.  Its 
population  of  41,000,000  includes  Germanic,  Slavonic,  Magyar, 
and  Romamc  elements,  with  their  various  tongues  and  dialects. 
The  Germanic  prevails  in  the  Alpine  r^ons  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Danube  in  the  west,  and  is  widely  mingled  with  the  Slavonic 
and  Magyar  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Slavs,  the  moat  numerous  branch,  forming  about  45  pec  cent  of  the 
whole  population,  appear  in  two  dlvisioua,  a  uorthem  and  southern ;  to  the 
uortliem  Slavs  belong  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  (the  most  weiil«rly  oulpoat  of  thia 
family),  the  Moraviana  and  SloealU,  Poles  and  Ruthemana,  or  Eussniaka 
of  Oalicia  aud  Bukovlna  ;  to  the  southern  Slavs  belong  the  Sloveitea,  Croats, 
anil  Semiatis,  who  occapy  the  southern  border  lands  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Drave  and  Bave,  westward  to  the  peninsula  of  Istria  and  the  Dal- 
matian coasts  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Romanic  element  appears  in  the  south- 
east on  the  Danube  frontier,  in  aQHthem  Transylvania  and  eastern  Bukovina 
( WaHachiaiis),  and  in  the  south-weat,  'where  the  Italians  pravall  in  numbers 
on  the  borders  of  Venetia.  The  Magyars  occapy  the  central  plains  of  Hun- 
gary. The  StekUra  of  eastern  Transylvunia  are  a  branch  of  the  same  family, 
by  some  believed  t«  be  the  descendanta  at  the  once  foTmidable  Hnus.  Among 
minor  elements  of  population  Jems  are  numerous  in  the  northern  jjrovinces, 
Oypsies  in  Hungary,  and  Armenians  in  Transylvania  and  Galicia. 

7.  BeligioQ  and  Education.— The  state  religion  is  the 
Eoman  Catholic,  and  this  is  professed  hy  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
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tion  ;  a  large  proportion  on  the  eastern  borders  next  Russia  adhere 
to  the  Greek  Church  ;  Protestants  are  most  numerous  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  but  form  only  a  tenth  part.  General  education, 
excepting  in  German  Austria,  where  the  compulsory  system  is 
enforced,  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  are,  however,  eleven 
universities  in  Austria-Hungary :  Vie^iria,  Prague  (two).  Peat,  Graz, 
Innsbruck,  Cracow,  Lemherg,  Gzemovntz,  Klausenburg,  and  Agram. 

8.  Industries. — The  occupations  of  the  country  naturally 
divide  themselves  between  the  mining  and  pastoral  industries  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  of  the  plains. 

Agriculture  employs  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  population ;  and  the 
lower  lands  of  Austria-Hungary  are  among  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Europe, 
and  would  be  still  more  productive  if  better  methods  of  farming  were  in 
general  use.  Oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and  maize,  are  the  commonest  grains  ; 
flax  and  hemp  are  widely  grown,  wines  and  tobacco  chiefly  in  Hungary,  hops 
in  Bohemia.  The  central  Hungarian  steppes  are  full  of  cattle,  and  those  of 
the  Alpine  regions  are  an  exceedingly  fine  breed.  Merino  sheep,  introduced 
by  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in  1763,  are  carefully  reared,  especially  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  Hunting  is  still  an  important  industry  in  the  forest 
countries ;  the  bear  appears  in  the  Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  and  in  Dal- 
matia  ;  the  wolf  in  southern  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Galicia.  The  river 
fisheries  are  important  all  over  the  land.  The  coast  fisheries  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  rocky  Dalmatia,  where  there  is  little  cultivable  land. 

9.  Mineral  Products. — The  mountains  are  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  some  parts  of  them,  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  in  the 
north,  and  in  Camiola  in  the  south,  are  nearly  the  richest  in 
Europe  in  this  respect. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  are  present  in  large  quantities,  but 
the  most  important  product  of  the  mines  is  that  of  iron,  which  is  found  in 
every  province  excepting  those  which  lie  round  the  Adriatic,  and  most 
abundantly  in  Styria  and  Carinthia.  Austria  possesses  numerous  coalfields, 
the  richest  of  which  are  those  of  Bohemia,  and  it  stands  fifth  among  European 
countries  in  respect  of  the  quantity  annually  mined  :  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains are  incomparably  rich  in  salt ;  at  the  famous  mines  of  Wieliczka  (near 
Cracow),  the  largest  in  the  world,  where  galleries,  halls,  and  even  a  chapel, 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  salt,  a  million  cwts.  of  salt  are  annually 
raised.  Salzfnirg^  in  Upper  Austria,  takes  its  name  from  the  salt  mountains  of 
its  vicinity. 

10.  Manufactures. — Although  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  manufactures  in  some  parts  of  Austria,  the  country  is  still  de- 
pendent to  a  considerable  extent  on  foreign  lands. 

Manufactures  are  most  developed  in  the  German  portion  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  districts  round  Vienna,  in  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  and  in 
Styria.  The  Magyar  countries  are  far  behind  in  this  respect,  and  Dalmatia 
and  Bukovina  have  scarcely  any  manufactures  at  all.  Weaving  employs  the 
largest  number  of  hands ;  next  in  number  come  the  metal,  stone,  glass,  and 
wood  workers,  then  the  workers  in  leather.  Iron  and  steel  goods  are  made 
in  the  Alps  of  Styria. 
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11.  Trade. — Encloaed  on  almost  all  sides  by  t 
kingdoiQB  of  Austria  and  Hungary  luvve  few  natural  facilitiea  for 
traffic  with  the  outer  world,  and  their  foreign  commerce  is  conse- 
quently small. 

The  only  available  sea-baurd.  on  tbe  Adriatic  has  to  be  reached  by  croaaing 
the  high  ranges  of  the  eastern  Alps,  and  then  opens  only  npon  an  inland 
branch  of  an  inland  eea ;  the  Dnaube,  its  great  highway,  also  leads  to  an 
inland  sea.  Two-thirds  of  the  oommerce  of  the  country  passes  overland 
through  GrermaJiy ;  part  to  Turkey  by  tie  Danube ;  smaller  shares  towarcti 
Italy  and  Russia.  Britalu  receives  large  qnantities  of  wheat  and  flour  Jhim 
Hnngsry.  From  the  diversity  of  products  of  the  great  divisions,  however, 
the  internal  traJlic  is  very  large  ;  the  Danube  joins  the  treeless  granary  of 
Hungary  with  the  Alpine  lands  of  the  west,  which  are  rich  in  wood  but 
ilefioient  in  com. 

Railways  now  extend  over  every  part  of  the  kingdoms,  and  several  lines 
have  been  carried  over  the  mountains  tc  '   ■       ■ 
communication  with  the  Adriatic. 

12.  QoTemiuent. — Preidous  to  the  war  of  1866  Auatria  was 
an  abaolnte  monarchy.  The  disasters  of  that  war,  however,  com- 
pelled the  emperor  to  reform  the  internal  administration  of  the 
state,  and  to  grant  to  the  Hungarians  the  constitution  for  which 
they  hnd  struggled  in  1848.  The  government  of  both  states  is 
now  a  constitutional  one. 

Auatria  and  Hungary  have  each  their  own  Parliament,  Ministers,  ouil 
Government  In  Austria  the  ReUhsralh,  or  Council  of  the  Empire,  consists 
of  an  Upper  (Herrenhaus)  and  a  Lower  Chamber  (AhgeordiietenhBus).  In 
Hungary  the  Diet  is  also  composed  of  an  Upper  House  of  Magnates  and 
a  Lower  House  of  Representatives.  The  kingdoms  are  united  by  having  one 
hereditaiy  soveraign,  n  common  army  and  navy,  and  a  united  external  diplo- 
macy controlled  by  a  body  called  the  Dftegatirms,  half  of  which  represents 
the  Legislature  of  Austria,  half  that  of  Hungary,  its  jurisdiction  being 
limited  to  foreign  affairB  and  war.  Each  of  the  Cis-Leithan  Crown  Innila  has 
its  provincial  diet  in  addition. 

Cia-LBiTHAN  Austria. 

13.  The  Aroh-Ihichies  of  Austria  (pop.,  1900,  4,200,000), 
lielow  and  above  the  Enna,  form  the  nucleus  of  the  monarchy. 
They  extend  along  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  below  Vienna 
emerges  upon  a  broad  plain,  of  which  the  March/eld  forms  the  best- 
known  part.  The  conntry  is  hilly,  and  in  the  south  quite  alpine 
in  its  character.  Coal  and  iron  are  won  ;  the  vine  is  cultivated 
with  success,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  of  great  importance. 
The  inhabitajitB  are  almost  without  exception  Qermans. 

Vienna^  (pop.  1,675,000),  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  on  the 
Danube,  just  where  it  leaves  the  mountainous  region  snd  enters  the  plain,  is 
a  great  centre  of  traflic  :  all  the  provinces  radiate  ontwsrd  from  this  centre, 
and  the  luoat  convenient  highroads  from  one  to  another  lead  through  it. 


'  Qorman  IfUa,  fn 


le  little  stream  of  IheWlen  which  Hans  Ihroagh  the  old  city. 
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Vienna  comprises  within  itself  one-seventh  of  all  the  indnstrial  activity  of 
Austria.  Linz,  also  on  the  Danube,  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade. 
SteyVf  on  the  river  Enns,  is  noted  for  its  steel  and  iron  industry.  Right  in 
the  centre  of  the  limestone  mountains,  in  a  district  famous  for  its  salt  mines 
and  brine  springs,  and  hence  known  as  the  Salzkammergut  ("  Estate  of  the 
Salt  Office"),  are  Ischl  and  Hallstatt. 

14.  The  Duchy  of  Salzburg  (pop.  193,000)  is  a  mountam 
country,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ice-clad  Hohe  Tauem,  and 
drained  by  the  Salza,  a  tributary  of  the  Inn.  Gold,  iron,  nickel, 
and  salt  (at  Hallein)  are  won.  Salzburg^  the  capital,  is  renowned 
for  the  beauty  of  its  site. 

15.  The  Duchy  of  Styria  (Steierniark,  pop.  1,356,000)  is 
traversed  by  three  spurs  of  the  Alps,  but  not  wanting  in  fertile 
plains  and  valleys,  which  are  for  the  most  part  carefully  cultivated. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mur,  Drau  or  Drave,  and  Sau  or 
Save.     The  north  is  inhabited  by  Germans,  the  south  by  Slovenes. 

Northern  Styria  is  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  steel  and  iron  industry, 
carried  on  more  especially  around  Leoben,  The  capital,  Graz,  is  a  staple 
place  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 

16.  The  Duchy  of  Carinthia  (Kamten,  pop.  367,000)  is  shut 
in  between  lofty  ranges  of  the  Alps,  and  drained  by  the  Drau  or 
Drave.  Lead  and  zinc  are  foremost  amongst  the  products  of  its 
mines.     Capital,  Klagenfurt. 

17.  The  Duchy  of  Carniola  (Krain,  pop.  508,000)  lies  almost 
wholly  to  the  south  of  the  river  Save,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
limestone  mountains,  abounding  in  underground  rivers,  winter 
lakes  (including  that  of  Zirknitz),  and  stalactite  caverns  (Adelberg). 
The  mines  yield  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  and  quicksilver  (at 
Idria).  Capital,  Laibach,  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part 
Slovenes. 

18.  The  Adriatic  Coast  Lands  (pop.  756,000)  include  Gorz 
(Gorizia),  Gradisca,  the  city  of  Trieste,  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  and 
the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  and  are  separated  from  the 
inland  provinces  by  the  sterile  upland  of  the  Carso  or  Karst. 
Though  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  Slav,  Italian  prevails  in  the 
towns. 

TriestCf  the  only  great  seaport  of  the  Empire,  at  the  head  of  its  gulf,  on 
the  North  Adriatic,  is  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds'  Steamship  Company, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  all  the  Mediterranean  ports,  Great 
Britain,  Brazil,  and  India.  PoUiy  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Istria,  is  the  chief  naval  station  of  Austria,  which  possesses  fourteen 
ironclads. 

19.  The  Tyrol  (pop.  982,000)  is  the  most  alpine  part  of  the 
monarchy.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Inn,  in  the  north,  and  the 
Etsch  or  Adige,  in  the  south,  the  mountain  range  separating  them 
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InruArvct,  on  the  Inn,  is  the  capital ;  on  the  Adige  art-  Boiicn,  Trent, 
nod  Roitredo,  the  t>ro  last  inhnbiteil  by  Italians. 

20.  VoRARLBEKG  (pop.  120,000)  IS  a  small  monntnin  district 
wLicli  slopes  down  to  tlie  Rhine,  wliicli  separates  it  troni  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Eoden  See,  Bregtnx,  nt  the  head  of  the  latter,  is  the 
capital. 

Within  this  email  district  lies  the  still  smaller  principalitj'  of  Liechltnatein, 
one  of  the  amallest  independent  states  of  Europe  (70  aquare  miles,  pop.  9600), 
with  Vaduz,  a  little  market  town,  for  its  capital,  Itn  inhabitants  render  no 
military  aerrice. 

21.  The  kii^dom  of  Bohemia  (pop.,  1900,  6,318,000)  ia  a  hilly 
I'Oimtry,  shut  in  between  the  Biihmerwald,  the  Erz-Geliii^e,  the 
Biesen-Qebii^,  and  the  Moravian  tableland,  and  drained  hy  the 
river  Elbe,  which  eaeapeB  in  the  north,  through  the  picturesque 
gorges  known  as  Bohemian  and  Saxon  Snitzerland.  The  kingdom 
ia  rich  in  iron,  coal,  and  silver,  and  its  manufactures  are  highly 
developed.  Two-fifths  of  the  inhahitanta  are  German,  three-fifths 
Slav. 

Fragile  (pop.  201,500),  finely  seated  upon  the  Moldflu,  a  head  atream  of 
the  Elbe,  ia  the  kumel  of  Bohemian  commerce  and  transit  trade  ;  Riichenherg, 
in  the  north,  is  the  centre  of  the  [extile  trades  ;  TejAiix  and  KarUbad,  at  the 
foot  of  the  £n-Gehlrge,  ore  famous  watering-places  ;  PUaen,  in  the  west,  is 
noWd  for  its  hser.  KdniggrOix  and  Sadoiat,  where  the  battle  was  fought 
which  decided  the  seren  weeks'  war  in  IfiB6,  are  in  the  east. 

22.  MoKAViA  (pop.  2,438,000)  is  a  fertile  region  stretching; 
from  the  Sndetic  mountains  and  the  Moravian  tableland,  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia,  eastward  to  the  foot  of  the  Carpathiana.  The 
March  is  the  principal  river.     Goal  and  iron  abound. 

Br%nn  (pop.  109,000)  ia  the  great  centre  ot  the  Austrian  woollen  trade  : 
near  it  is  the  old  State  prison  Spielbo'g.  OlatOli  in  a  strong  fortress  on  the 
Uarch. 

S3.  Aoatrian  Silbbia  (pop.  SSO.OOO)  ia  a  stnalt  fragment  of  the  old 
Dachy,  the  bulk  of  which  now  beloaga  to  Prussia.  It  lies  to  the  north  of 
Moraiia,  and  is  drained  by  the  incipient  Oder  and  Vistula.  Coal  and  h-ou 
abound.      Tropjiau  is  the  principal  town. 

24.  The  kingdom  of  Gai.ICTa  (i)op.  7,316,000)  stretches  irora 
the  creat  of  the  Carpathians  into  the  level  country  of  Poland  and 
Russia.  Coal,  iron,  and  salt  abound.  Poles  inhabit  the  west, 
Ruthenians  the  east  of  this  extensive  province. 

Letnberg  and  CVaaow  (the  ancient  capital  of  Poland)  are  the  centres  of 
trade,  and  the  marts  for  the  agricultural  produce. 

25.  Bdkovina  [pop.  730,000)  is  a  small  duehy  at  the  head  ot  the  Serelh 
and  other  nvera  falling  Into  the  Black  Sea,  with  Cstmnnriti  tbr  its  capital . 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  Romaniana. 
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26.  Dalmatia  (pop.  594,000)  stretches  for  300  miles  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Adriatic.  Its  coast  is  indented  by  deep  fiords,  and  fringed  by  numer- 
ous islands.     Zara,  Spalato,  Eagusa,  and  Cattaro  are  the  principal  towns. 

The  Kingdom  op  Hungary. 

The  Kingdom  of  "  Hungary "  includes  Hungary  with  Tran- 
sylvania, Croatia-Slavonia,  which  has  a  diet  of  its  own  for  local 
affairs  ;  and  the  municipal  territory  of  Fiume.  Out  of  a  total 
population  of  19,255,000  souls,  42  per  cent  are  Magyars  and  Jews, 
16  per  cent  Romanians,  12  per  cent  Germans,  and  nearly  all  the 
remainder  Slavs. 

27.  Hungary  lies  wdthin  a  basin  almost  wholly  shut  in  by  the 
Carpathians  and  by  spurs  of  the  Alps.  Its  wide  plains  are  watered 
by  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  which  enters  through  a  "  gorge  " 
above  Pressburg,  and  leaves  through  a  similar  gorge,  known  as  the 
"  Iron  G^ate,"  below  Orsova. 

Buda-Pest  (732,000),  two  cities  united  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge  across  the 
Danube,  form  the  central  point  and  capital  of  Hungary,  and  the  seat  of  the 
exchange  of  the  products  of  the  agricultural  plain,  wool,  wine,  wheat,  cattle, 
leather,  for  the  wood,  soda,  and  potash  brought  from  the  mountain  region. 
Pressbiirgj  near  the  eastern  frontier,  is  the  old  coronation  city;  Komom, 
lower  down  on  the  Danube,  is  famous  as  a  fortress ;  Szegedin,  the  chief  town 
on  the  Theiss,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  floods  in  the  year  1878. 

28.  Transylvania,  that  is,  the  "  Country  beyond  the  Forests," 
in  German  Siebenbiirgen,  the  Land  of  the  Seven  Castles,  built  by 
the  Saxons  on  their  establishment  in  the  country,  lies  within  the 
bastion  formed  by  the  Carpathians  above  the  plain  of  the  lower 
Danube.  Hermannstadt  is  its  finest,  as  Kronstadt  is  its  most 
populous  town. 

29.  Croatia  and  Slavonia  (pop.  2,400,000),  with  the  adjoin- 
ing part  of  the  old  military  frontier  distinct,  stretch  eastward  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  confluence  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube  at  Semlin. 

Agram  {Zagor)  is  the  capital ;  on  the  Drave  is  the  fortress  of  Esseg,  on 
the  Danube  that  of  Peterwardein,  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  the  Quamero  Gulf, 
is  the  chief  seaport  of  Hungary. 

30.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  at  present  in  Austrian  occupation, 
are  described  at  page  251. 

6._SWITZERLAND.i 

1.  Extent. — The  alpine  countiy  of  Switzerland  is  entirely  an 
inland  one.  No  part  of  it  is  within  100  miles  of  the  sea.  It  is 
also  a  very  small  country  (16,000  square  miles),  not  much  larger 
than  the  half  of  Scotland. 

1  Germ.  Schweiz ;  Fr.  Suisse. 
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Its  extent,  from  its  German  frontier  in  the  north  to  that  of  Italy  in  the 
south,  is  about  150  miles  =  London  to  Hull ;  and  from  France  in  the  west  to 
Austria  in  the  east  210  miles. 

2.  Configtiration. — The  southern  boundary  lies  for  the  most 

part  along  the  highest  crests  of  the  Alps,  which  descend  by  the 

Italian  valleys  to  the  plain    of   Lombardy  ;   the    summits  of  the 

Matterhorn  (14,705  feet)  and  Monte  Rosa  (15,217  feet)  rise  on  the 

boundary  line,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Great  St,  Bernard^  Simplon, 

and  SplUgen  passes.     North  of  this  mass  of  heights  the  deep  valleys 

of  the  Upper  Rhone  flowing  west  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  the 

Upper  Rhine  flowing  north-east  to  that  of  Constanz,  mark  a  deep 

trench  all  across  the  country.     In  the  heart  of  the  country  rises  the 

mass  of  the  Bernese  Alps  or  Oberland,  the  Alps  of  Uri  and  Glarus, 

with  the  summits  of  the  Finstenaarliorn  (14,026  feet)  and  Jung- 

frau  (13,671  feet) ;  still  farther  north  the  country  descends  gradually 

by  less  elevated  mountains  and  hills  to  the  undulating  lowland  of 

Switzerland  (still  1500  feet  above  the  sea),  which  extends  in  a  curve 

from  the  Lake  of  Constanz  on  the  north-east  along  the  Valley  of  the 

Aar,  by  the  Lakes  of  Biel  (Bienne)  and  Neuchdtel  to  that  of  Geneva. 

Beyond  this  the  long  parallel  ranges  of  the  Jura  close  in  the  country 

on  the  north-western  frontier. 

More  than  half  of  the  whole  country  is  covered  by  rocks,  glaciers,  forest, 
and  moimtain  pastujre,  and  cannot  be  permanently  inhabited,  except  by  the 
chamois,  or  by  the  now  rare  lammergeier  or  bearded  vulture.  The  wolf  is 
extinct,  whilst  the  bear  has  become  very  rare. 

3.  Bivers  and  Lakes. — All  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  flowing  to  the  North  Sea.  That 
river,  having  purified  its  waters  in  its  passage  through  the  Boden-See 
or  Lake  of  Constanz  (partly  in  Switzerland),  is  joined  by  the  Aar, 
which  rises  near  the  Grimsel,  and  flows  through  the  lakes  of  Brienz 
and  Thun,  To  this  basin  also  belong  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Ztig, 
Lvaem,  Neuchdtel,  and  Biel  or  Bienne,  The  south-western  district 
drains  by  the  Rhone  to  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  or  Leman,  which  is  partly  in  Switzerland,  partly  in  France. 

The  smaller  part  of  the  southern  boundary  that  laps  over  the  Italian 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  includes  the  head  of  Lago  Maggiore  in  Switzerland  and 
the  upper  Ticino,  which  flows  through  it  to  the  plain  of  Lombardy  and  the 
Adriatic.  In  the  east  the  boundary  embraces  only  one  valley  which  drains  to 
the  Danube,  the  Engadin,  through  which  the  Upper  Irm  flows  north-eastward. 

From  the  elevation  at  which  they  rise,  and '  their  rapids,  the  rivers  of 
Switzerland  are  of  no  value  in  navigation.  The  Rhine  only  begins  to  be 
freely  navigable  at  Basel,  where  it  leaves  the  country.  The  larger  lakes, 
however,  have  lltUe  steamers  plying  firom  shore  to  shore ;  that  of  Geneva, 
47  miles  long^  has  a  considerable  tn^c 

4.  Glimate. — ^The  climate  natmally  varies  with  the  elevation 
above  fhe  eeaplevel,  from  that  of  the  pexennial  snows  at  an  elevation 
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of  about  9000  feet,  downward,  through  the  pastoral  alpine  region 
and  the  tall  pine  forests,  to  the  lower  lands  in  which  the  chestnut 
flourishes,  and  where  orchard  fruits,  the  vine,  mulberry,  and  wheat, 
can  be  grown.  The  temperature  in  the  Swiss  lower  lands  averages 
two  or  three  degrees  lower  than  the  mean  at  London,  but  is  several 
degrees  higher  in  summer  and  lower  in  winter. 

5.  Produots. — The  forests,  which  cover  about  a  sixth  of  the 
surface,  are  of  immense  value  to  the  country,  where  most  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood.  The  mountain  pastures  give  the  char- 
acteristic employments  of  the  people  of  the  Alps  and  Jura,  as 
herdsmen  and  shepherds,  tending  their  cattle  and  making  cheese  in 
the  mountain  chalets  during  summer. 

Arable  land  appears  only  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  does  not 
form  more  than  a  ninth  of  the  surface,  so  that,  although  it  is  diligently  tilled, 
the  crops  are  insufficient  and  com  has  to  be  imported.  Salt,  obtained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  only  valuable  mineral  of  the  country. 

6.  Inhabitants. — Seventy -two  per  cent  of  the  population 
(3,463,000  in  1905)  of  Switzerland,  occupying  all  the  centre  and 
north  of  the  country,  is  Gennanic;  the  remaining  28  per  cent 
belongs  to  three  branches  of  the  Romanic  family — the  French  in 
the  west,  the  Italian  in  the  south,  and  the  Rhseto-Romanic  in  the 
south-east.  A  little  more  than  half  of  the  population  is  Protestant, 
the  rest,  chiefly  in  the  mountain  region,  Roman  Catholic. 

Education  is  vridely  diffused,  especially  in  the  Protestant  districts  of  the 
north-east,  where  the  law  of  compulsory  education  is  rigidly  enforced.  There 
are  universities  at  Basd  (founded  1460),  Bern,  Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Lausanne, 

7.  Switzerland,  which  has  been  called  the  playground  of  Europe, 
is  visited  by  large  numbers  of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
attracted  by  its  magnificent  mountain  and  lake  scenery. 

Geneva  and  Lausanne  on  the  beautiful  lake  of  Greneva,  Interlaken  (between 
the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz),  Luzem,  and  the  Rigi,  Sckafffuiusen  at  the 
Rhine  fall,  Zermatt  beneath  Monte  Rosa,  Litgano  in  the  heart  of  the  Italian 
lake  district,  are  notable  tourist  stations  ;  St  Moritz  in  the  Engadin,  and  Leuk 
(Loueche)  in  the  Rhone  valley,  Pf&ffers  in  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  are 
famous  for  their  baths. 

Einsiedeln  has  a  Benedictine  abbey  with  a  black  image  of  the  Viigin, 
to  which  150,000  pilgrims  annually  repair. 

8.  Manufactures  are  carried  on  only  along  the  northern  lower 
lands  of  Switzerland  ;  the  characteristic  industry  in  the  west  is  that 
of  watches,  the  different  parts  of  which  are  made  all  over  the 
country,  and  put  together  at  the  centres  of  this  manufacture,  Geneva 
(1 14,500)  and  NeuchcUteL  In  eastern  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cotton  and  silk  weaving  are  the  prevailing  industries,  centring 
at  Zurich  (181,000),  St.  Gall,  and  Basel  (128,000),  which  supply  the 
surrounding  countries  far  and  wide. 
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Although  the  cauutry  ia  ohliged  to  iiuport  almost  all  the  raw  material 
required  for  itn  manufactures,  and  has  no  natural  facilities  of  commerce,  norsea- 
board,  ita  trade  is  ler;  conaiderSible.  On  the  north  this  converges  on  Basel 
and  has  Its  outlet  by  the  Rhine  ;  on  the  aouth-neston  Geneva;  a  third  direction 
has  beau  given  to  tralHc  since  ndlwaja  have  been  coDstrucled  across  the 
Alps  fMm  Zurich,  by  the  lake  shores  of  Zug  and  Luiem,  beneath  the  St. 
Golhard  Poja  (6900  ft.)  and  the  Sim^im  Pa^  (6600  ft.)  to  Lago  Maggiore, 
which  unites  the  manufacturing  lowland  of  Switierland  and  alt  Germany  with 
the  ItalisD  jilain.  Railways  already  extend  in  a  network  over  all  the 
northern  lowlands,  sod  penetrate  np  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  within  30 
miles  of  its  source,  where  the  liue  of  communication  into  Italy  is  carried  on 
over  the  Simp/oa  Past,  and  through  the  tunuel  opeaed  in  1906. 

9.  QoTemment. — At  the  close  of  the  pohtical  storma  which 
iitged  in  Europe  from  1789  till  1813,  the  affairs  of  Switzerland 
wete  re-arranged  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  provided  for 
the  perpetual  neutrality  and  independence  of  Switzerland  in  its  S3 
cantons.'  Since  1848  the  independent  states  or  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland hnve  become  a  united  confederacy  (Bundea  Staat),  the 
supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority  of  which  is  vested  in  a 
Parliament  of  two  chambers,  sitting  at  Bern — the  StSjide  Bath  or 
States  Council,  and  the  National  Rath,  the  first  composed  of  two 
members  for  each  canton,  the  second  of  representatives  of  the  people 
according  to  numbers.  The  cantons  are  still,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  incJependent  democracies,  each  making  its  awa  laws  and 
managing  ita  local  affairs. 

10.  The  cantons  in  which  the  German  language  prevails  are — 


St.  Gallen  (St.  Gall). 
Qraubiliiden  (Orisons 
aiarae  (Glaris). 


Bern  (Berne). 

SolothuTB  (Soleure). 

Basel  (Bale),  town  and  cou 

Aargan'  (Argoiie) 

Zurich.  un. 

SchafThausen  (Schaffhoaae)  .  Schwyi.' 

Thurgan  (Thurgovla)  j  Dnlerwalden  o 

i  Appenzell' -inner  Rli  iden  |  Onterwalden  n 

I  Appenzell-ausser  Rhoden  Luzem  (Lucsn 

Those  in  jvhieh  the  French  element  prevails  are — 

Pays  de  Vaud  (Waadt).  l  Le  Valais  (Wal 

Gentve  (Geuf).  FribouTg  (Freil 

Neuchlitel  (Neaeuburg).  ' 

Tlie  Ilaliaii  eatitoa — 


fomided  an  abbey  in  tli 


'  people  of  Wallis  were  t< 
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7.— HOLLAND  OR  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

1.  The  remarkable  little  country  of  Holland,  not  so  large  as  a 
fourth  part  of  England  (12,700  square  miles),  occupies  the  western 
comer  of  the  plains  of  Central  Europe,  where  the  North  Sea  is  ever 
striving  to  gain  more  ground  fix)m  the  continent 

From  the  Belgian  frontier  on  the  south,  to  the  north  coast  of  Holland*  is 
a  distance  of  about  160  miles  (London  to  Sheffield) ;  from  the  German  border 
to  the  west  coast,  about  110  niiles. 

2.  Abuost  the  whole  country  is  fiat  and  low ;  the  parts  of  it 
nearest  the  coasts  are  even  below  the  sea-level,  the  waters  being 
kept  out  by  dykes,  which  are  maintained  at  a  great  annual  cost. 
One  stretch  of  50  miles  of  the  coast  is  guarded  by  a  triple  wall  of 
piles  driven  into  the  soil,  filled  up  between,  and  buttressed  by  huge 
granite  blocks  brought  hither  from  Norway.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  dykes  controlling  the  rivers  and  keeping  out  the  sea,  nearly 
half  of  the  country  (i\)  would  be  under  water.  All  the  southern 
part  of  Holland  belongs  to  the  alluvial  delta  lands  formed  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  (the  chief  branch  of  which  is  named  the  Waal), 
the  Meuse  or  Maas,  and  Scheldt.  Opening  out  into  broad  shallow 
estuaries,  these  river  mouths  form  a  number  of  islands,  of  which 
JValcheren  and  Beveland,  Schouwen  and  Tholen^  Over  Flakkee,  Voortie 
and  Beyerlaml,  are  the  largest.  Towards  the  north  appears  the 
great  shallow  gulf  called  the  Zuider  Zee  (or  South  Sea,  in  distinction 
from  the  North  Sea  outside),  which  was  formed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  bursting  of  the  sea  into  a  former  inland  lake  called 
"Flevo"  by  the  Roman  geographers.  Outside  of  it  a  chain  of 
islands — Texel,  Vlieland,  Terschelling,  Amelaiid,  and  SchieiTnonnikooff — 
marks  the  line  of  the  former  coast  of  the  mainland. 

3.  Bivers  and  Canals. — Besides  the  natural  channels  formed 
by  the  estuaries  of  the  Scheldty  the  Mcuzs,  and  the  delta  branches  of 
the  Rhiiie  (the  Waal,  LeJc,  Old  Rhine,  Vecht,  Amstel,  and  Yssel),  the 
country  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  Gracilis  or  larger  canals, 
lined  with  rows  of  trees,  joining  river  to  river,  and  marking  out  the 
gi'een  polders^  between,  which  are  cut  up  by  smaller  drainage 
channels.  No  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  network  of  water- 
ways ;  ships'  masts,  and  windmills  with  large  sails,  pumping  the 
water  from  the  smaller  drainage  canals,  are  seen  everywhere. 

The  largest  canal  until  recently  was  that  of  North  Holland,  which  allows 
the  passage  of  large  ships  from  the  great  granite-built  dyke  of  the  Helder,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  40  miles  south  through  the  land,  to  Amsterdam  ; 
but  a  still  greater  work  opens  a  direct  channel  to  the  capital  from  an  artificial 
harbour  on  the  North  Sea,  through  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  separates 

1  Polder  =  a  drained  morass  or  pool 
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it  from  tbe  }',  u  briuji:L  of  tbe  Zuider  Zat,  on  which  Auuit«nlaui  stiitidij. 
Though  much  territory  liaa  been  lost  to  Holland  hy  the  invading  aaa,  much 
haa  bean  regained  through  the  unwearying  energy  unci  perseverance  of  the 
Dutch  ;  one  of  their  greatest  eDgineering  cnterprisea  was  the  drainisg  of  the 
Haarlem  UJre  (72  sqnare  miiea),  south-west  of  Amsterdam,  which  wag  aceom- 
plished  between  1S40  aad  1853,  its  site  being  now  occupied  by  wating  Selds. 
A  gigantic  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  of  the  aonthem  part  of  the 
Zoider  Zee  hag  recently  received  the  sanction  of  the  Gavemment. 

4.  Climate. — The  general  climate  of  Holland  resembleB  that 
of  England  oppoeite  to  it  in  ita  rapid  variations  ;  but  it  is  less  dis- 
tinctly maritime,  and  from  the  abundance  of  water  in  the  country 
more  humid.  Dense  eea  fogs  from  the  North  Sea  drive  over  it. 
In  most  winters  the  rivers  and  canals  are  frozen  over  for  two  or 
three  months,  when  even  women  skate  to  market  ;  in  summer  the 
thermometer  rises  to  80°  or  90°  in.  the  shade. 

All  the  western  and  central  districts  of  the  land  (TO  per  cent  of  the  whole 
area)  are  covered  with  well-gnarded  "polders,"  meadow  or  agricultural  land  ; 
in  the  east  there  remain  some  anprodnctive  areas,  such  as  the  Bourlanger 
Moor,  which  reaches  in  from  Hanover,  and  the  boggy  Peel  in  the  south-east, 
from  which  large  qaantities  of  peat  tnel  are  dug.  These  districts  are,  however, 
being  giadnally  reclaimed  by  the  process  of  planting  them  with  flr  and  oak  ; 
elsewhere  there  is  scarcely  any  timber  grov^ing  in  the  conntry,  supplies  being 
drawn  from  the  Black  Forest  and  Norway. 

5.  People, — Of  the  population  (1 905)  of  5,592,000,  the  greater 
]fflrt  (70  per  cent)  is  formed  by  the  Dutch  or  Batuvians,  the  deacend- 
ants  of  the  Germanic  tribe  of  the  Batavi  who  occupied  the  delta  of 
the  Rhine  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  uonquest  of  the  land. 

The  character  of  these  people  bears  tbe  impress  of  their  hicessant  struggle 
with  opposing  natural  elements :  they  are  brave,  diligent,  and  econoniical, 
clean  to  excess,  bom  traders  and  seameiu  FriaUaideri  (14  per  cent),  descend- 
ants or  the  Bitcient  Frisii,  occupy  the  northern  borders  of  the  country, 
where  the  peasantry  still  speak  a  language  closely  allied  to  Anglo-Saxon  : 
the  Flemings  (13  per  cent)  occupy  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  country. 
Their  language  dilfers  little  from  the  Dntch  ;  but  the  dialects  l.hroughout  the 
country  are  very  nnnierous, 

6.  Beligion  and  Education. — The  laiger  proportion  of  the 
Dutch  (60  per  cent)  are  Proteatants  ;  tSie  smaller  (38  per  cent)  Roman 
Catholic ;  Jews  fonn  about  2  per  cent.  General  education,  now  pro- 
vided Cor  hy  law,  extends  to  nearly  the  whole  population,  and  in 
1803  only  2-4  per  cent  of  the  conscripts  were  illiterate.  Higher 
culture  is  well  represented  in  the  universities  of  Leyden,  Grihiiwjen, 
Aimlerdam,  and  I/frfc/tlibesidesa  private  university  founded  in  18S0. 

7.  InduBtries. — Cattle-rearing,  butter  and  cheese  making,  are 
the  most  general  industries  of  the  country,  for  the  grazing  meadows 
are  &T  more  extensive  than  the  cum  lands.  In  the  latter,  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  and  potatoes,  are  the  chief  crops.  Flax,  and  beet-root  for 
Hugar,  chicory,  and  tobacco,  ore  grown  also  to  a  considerable  extent 
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Tlie  herring-fisheries  of  Holland,  in  the  North  Sea,  date  from 
the  twelfth  century,  and  are  still  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  national  wealth.  The  cod-fisheries  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  of  the  banks  of  Iceland,  employ  a  number  of  boats. 
Vlaardirigen  and  Maassluis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  and  Scheven- 
ingen  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  are  the  headquarters  of  the  fishei-s. 

Holland  is  not  distinctively  a  manufacturing  country,  for  it  has  no  mineral 
resources  of  its  own,  and  coal  becomes  expensive  in  carriage  from  abroad. 
Shipbuilding  is  the  most  important  mechanical  occupation  of  the  country, 
and  there  are  between  600  and  700  building  yards,  in  connection  with  which 
many  windmills  are  in  operation  in  sawing  the  timber.  Distilling  of  gin  (or 
Hollands)  is  another  characteristic  industry  ;  at  Schiedam  on  the  lower  Maas 
there  are  more  than  200  distilleries.  Woollens  are  largely  manufactured  at 
Tilburg  near  the  south  border,  and  at  Leyden ;  linen  (Holland)  and  cotton 
weaving  employs  many  hands  at  Haarlem. 

8.  The  unexampled  perseverance  of  the  Dutch  has  raised  Holland  to  the 
position  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  prosperous  trading  countries 
of  Europe.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  Dutch  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  the  islands 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  founded  their  great  colonial  trading  company,  which 
supplies  eastern  Europe  with  coflFee,  sugar,  tin,  indigo,  tobacco,  cotton,  cloves, 
gutta-percha,  camphor,  etc.,  for  which  produce  Ainsterdam  and  Rotterdam, 
Dordrecht  and  Schiedam  (all  upon  the  delta  branches  of  the  Rhine),  are  the 
great  depdts.    At  most  of  these  places  large  sugar-retineries  have  grown  up. 

9.  Ainsterdam'^  (558,000  in  1906),  built  on  piles  driven  into  the 
sand,  with  canals  for  its  streets,  has  thus  become  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  world.  An  industry  which  is  almost  peculiar 
to  it  is  that  of  diamond-cutting,  which  employs  about  650  hands. 

The  Hague  (s'Gravenhage,  242,000),"  the  seat  of  the  court  of  Holland, 
lies  14  miles  north-west  of  Rotterdam  (370,000),  which  is  the  great  port  of 
the  country.  The  chief  fortified  places  are  the  Helder  on  the  coast ;  Bergen 
op  Zoom^  and  s' Hertogenbosch  ( =  Duke's  Wood  or  Bois-le-Duc)  and  Maastricht  ^ 
on  the  Maas  in  the  south  ;  Nymegen  on  the  Waal ;  Utrecht  (114,000)  in  the 
centre ;  Deventer  on  the  Yssel,  and  Oroningen  in  the  north. 

10.  Qovemment. — On  the  re-arrangement  of  European  affairs, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Holland  and  Belgium  were  formed  into 
the  ill-assorted  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  family  of 
Orange.  The  differences  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions 
in  race  and  language,  in  history,  religion,  and  customs,  proved  too 
great ;  and  Belgium  seceded  in  1830,  receiving  a  Coburg  prince  for 
its  ruler.  The  present  constitution  of  Holland  was  granted  in 
1848.  The  executive  authority  lies  in  the  sovereign,  who  is  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  and  a  responsible  council  of  ministers  ;  the  whole 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  States-General,  a  parliament  of 
two  chambers  elected  by  the  provinces,  according  to  population. 

1  Formerly  Amstelerdamme  =  the  dam  of  the  Amstel. 

2  =  The  count's  hedge  or  enclosure. 

3  Trajectum  vetus. 
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1 1.  The  prorinoes  of  the  kingdoin  from  south  to  north  are  us 
£olloirs : — 


Zeel&nd. 

North  HoUnid. 

\        Dranthe. 

North  Brabant. 

UtrwAt. 

Friesknd. 

Idmbiirg. 

Gelderland. 

Grcaaogfsn 

Sonth  HdHand. 

OverysseL 

LUXEXBTJBG. 

12.  The  late  King  of  Holland  was  also  grand-duke  of  the  neutnd 
territoiy  of  Lnxembrng,  bet^reen  the  Rhenish  proTinoes  of  Ger- 
many,  the  Beichsland  or  Imperial  tenitoiy  of  Alsace-Loiraine, 
Belgium,  and  France,  which  belongs  to  the  German  Zollvemn 
though  not  to  the  German  Empire.  The  tenitoiy  is  about  1000 
square  miles  in  area  (or  nearly  the  same  soxe  as  the  county  of 
Cheshire),  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Moselle  which  forms  its 
south-east  boundary.  Its  inhabitants  (236,500  in  1 900)  are  chiefly 
Germans,  with  an  admirture  of  Romanic  Walloons,  and  are  mainly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  duchy  was  dedarcd  neutntl  territoiy 
in  1867,  and  the  fortifications  of  its  capital,  Luxemburg^  demolished. 
The  personal  union  with  Holland  ceased  at  the  death  of  King 
William,  November  1890, 

8.— BELGIUM, 

1.  This  small  kingdom  lies  across  the  boundary  between  two  of 
the  great  branches  of  the  European  peoples.  The  Germanic  and 
Romanic  elements  of  its  population  are  very  nearly  balanced  ;  the 
former,  however,  prevails,  and  for  this  reason  the  country  has  been 
classed  with  the  German  States,  though  its  spirit  is  more  French. 

2.  Bxtent. — Belgium  is  even  smaller  than  Holland  (11,400 

square  miles),  and  is  not  so  large  as  a  fifth  part  of  England. 

From  the  eastern  bonndary,  which  touchei^  upon  Dutch  Limbuig,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  and  Luxembui^,  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  the  distance  across  it 
is  only  150  miles  (Hastings  to  Bristol),  and  from  the  French  fh>ntier  on  the 
south  to  that  of  Holland  on  the  north  about  100  miles.  Only  about  40  miles 
of  the  boundary  lies  on  the  low  unbroken  seaboard,  along  which  the  wmters 
are  kept  out  by  dunes  and  dykes  from  inundating  the  "  jx)lders." 

3.  Helief. — All  the  north  and  west  of  the  country  is  low  and 
level  plain  like  Holland,  but  the  undulating  forest  plateaus  of  the 
Ardennes  cover  all  the  south  and  east,  rising  near  the  frontier  in 
that  direction  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 

4.  Bivers. — The  land  thus  slopes  generally  northA\*aixl,  and  this 
is  the  direction  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  which  water 
it.  The  great  river  of  the  country  is  the  Metise,  which  enters  from 
France  and  passes  out  into  Holland,  being  navigable  all  through 
Belgium.  Its  tributary  the  Sambre,  from  France,  which  joins  it  on 
the  left  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  is  also  a  navigable  stream  ; 
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and  the  Ourike,  from  the  frontier  of  Luxemburg,  which  joins  it  lower 
down  on  the  right,  is  navigable  for  half  its  course.  The  Escavt  or 
Scheldt  is  the  main  river  of  the  lowland  in  the  west,  and  with  its 
chief  tributaries,  the  Lt/s  on  the  left  and  the  Rupel  on  the  right, 
forms  the  waterway  of  the  plain.  A  widespread  canal  system 
unites  these  natural  channels  of  communication. 

5.  Climate  and  Landscape. — Belgium  has  a  climate  which 
resembles  that  of  England  opposite  to  it  in  the  same  latitude,  but 
which  is  more  continental  or  excessive.  The  lowland  of  the  north 
is  foggy  and  damp,  like  Holland  ;  the  higher  country  south  and  east 
has  clearer  skies. 

The  plain  of  the  north  and  west  is  characterised  by  its  cultivated 
fields  and  gardens,  the  hilly  region  of  the  south  and  east  by  its  forests, 
pastoral  valleys,  and  mines  ;  but  along  the  broad  borderland  between 
Belgium  and  Holland  there  extends  the  unfertile  district  called  the 
Gampine  or  Kempen,  covered  with  marshes  and  barren  sandy  heath. 
Through  this  waste  has  been  cut  the  Campine  Canal,  which  unites 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and  Maas. 

6.  People. — Belgium,  with  6,693,000  inhabitants  in  1900,  is 
one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  countries  of  the  world,  only  equalled 
in  this  respect  by  some  parts  of  the  plain  of  China,  or  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  in  India,  a  result  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  natural  facilities  for  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
within  its  limits.  About  54  per  cent,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
people,  are  Flemings,  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family,  who  speak 
the  Flemish  form  of  Low  Grerman.  These  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  western  plain.  About  45  per  cent,  the  people  of  the 
hilly  south  and  south-east,  are  Walloons,  descendants  of  the  old 
Gallic  BelgSB,  who  eventually  became  Romanised,  especially  in  their 
language,  which  is  now  a  French  patois. 

Their  name  (in  Dutch  WaZen)  shows  that,  like  the  Welsh,  Wallachians, 
etc,  they  were  "foreigners"  to  liie  Grermanic  peoples.  In  their  impulsive 
character,  dark  hair,  and  gray  eyes,  they  contrast  with  the  fair,  phlegmatic, 
earnest  flemings. 

7.  Religion  and  Education. — ^Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Belgium  are  Roman  Catholics,  though  complete  liberty  and  social 
equality  is  allowed  to  all  religious  confessions.  The  kingdom  is 
divided  into  six  dioceses — ^the  Archbishopric  of  Malines,  and  the 
Bishoprics  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Toumay.  Educa- 
tion is  not  yet  generally  diffused  through  the  population,  and  was, 
imtil  recently,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  In  1905  over  10  per  cent  of  the  conscripts  were  illiterate. 
There  are  State  universities  at  Ghent  and  Liege,  an  independent 
liberal  university  at  Bncssels,  and  a  Catholic  university  at  Louvain. 
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Uariiig  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  French  in  Kapoleou's  time, 
the  official  uae  of  the  Finnish  language  was  forbidden,  and  it  is  only  since 
1830  that  this  national  form  of  speech  and  its  literature  have  been  reviving. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  Court  and  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  the  introduction  of  French  literature  hinder  the  development  of  a 
national  one. 

6.  ProdudB  and  IndnstarieB. — ^About  a  fourth  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Belgium  are  occupied  in  agriculture.  Besides  wheat, 
rye,  and  oats,  hops  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  for  export  chiefly 
to  Prance  and  England.  Beetroot  for  the  sugar-fiactories,  of  which 
there  are  over  a  hundred  in  the  country,  is  also  a  large  crop,  and 
flax  is  largely  grown  in  the  Flemish  lowlands. 

Two  great  coaifields  extend  across  the  central  part  of  the 
country  from  west  to  east,  along  the  vall^s  of  the  Meuse  and  its 
tributary  the  Sambre,  and  from  these  the  total  output  was 
22,<)00,000  tons  in  the  year  1905.  In  proportion  to  its  area, 
Belgium  produces  more  coal  than  even  the  British  Isles.  Iraii  is 
obtained  in  smaller  proportion,  but  still  in  large  quantity,  as  well 
as  lead  and  zinc,  and  Belgium  has  1760  stone  quarries. 

9.  Along  the  line  of  the  coalfields  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  lie  the  great 
iron  towns  of  Liege  (122,000),  where  about  20,000  men  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  cannon  ;  of  Seraing^  near  it,  where  machinery  is  forged 
on  an  almost  equal  scale ;  Namur,  Charleroi,  and  Moms.  Manufactures  of  various 
kinds  employ  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population.  The  oldest  industry  is 
that  of  linen-weaving,  which  is  still  the  characteristic  one  of  all  the  towns  in 
the  west  of  the  lowland — Ghent  (or  Grand)  and  AeUgt  (Alost),  Toumaiy  (where 
the  so-called  Brussels  carpets  are  made),  Kortryk  (Courtrai),  RoyMdaere,  and 
Briigge  (Bruges^).  Ghent  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufactures. 
Lace-weaving  is  characteristic  of  Brvsaels  and  Meckdn  (Malines). 

10.  Brussels,  the  capital  (612,400),  near  the  centre  of  the 
country,  is  a  second  Pads,  with  its  boulevards,  palaces,  monmnents, 
and  galleries.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  however,  flows 
through  Antvjerp  (296,000),  the  great  seaport  town  and  fortress  of 
Belgium,  on  the  Scheldt,  towards  which  railways  converge  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Belgium  has  a  much  greater  extent  of  railway  in  proportion  to  its  araa  than 
any  other  European  countrj'.  Through  the  fortress  of  Ostend,  the  only  place 
of  importance  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  almost  all  the  direct  traffic  with  l^igland 
passes,  and  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Belgian  cod  and  herring  fisheries. 
The  field  of  Waterloo  lies  twelve  miles  south  of  Brussels.  Spa,  formerly  much 
frequented  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  near  the  German  frontier  on  the  east. 

1 1.  Govemmeiit  and  Political  DtvimnnB. — The  consti- 
tution of  Belgium,  except  Komania  and  Servia  the  most  recently 
made  regal  state  of  the  Continent,  dates  from  1831.  By  this  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  a  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives 

1  =  Bridges,  there  being  54  of  them  in  the  town ;  a  venexable,  half-deaerted  phice. 
onoe  the  metropolis  of  the  world's  commerce,  bnt  now  (1908)  reviving. 
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choseu  according  to  population,  one  for  every  40,000,  and  a  Senate, 
also  elected  by  the  people.  The  executive  power  lies  in  the  king 
and  a  responsible  ministry. 

The  provincial  divisions  of  the  country  are  as  follows  : — 


r  Brabant  (South  Brabant). 
j  Antwerp. 
Chiefly  J  limburg    (Belgian    Lim- 
Flemish.  |      burg). 

I  West  Flanders. 
i^East  Flanders. 


Chiefly 
Walloon. 


'  Hainaut  or  Hennegau. 

Namur. 

Luxemburg  (Belgian  Lux- 
emburg). 

Li^ge  (Luyk,  in  German 
Liittich). 


II.    THE  ROMANIC  STATES. 

To  these  belong  especially  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  with 
Romania,  till  recently  a  vassal  state  of  Turkey. 

1.— FRANCE. 

1.  France  occupies  the  narrowest  part  of  the  great  western  pen- 
insula of  the  European  continent  between  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  Golfe  du  Lion  runs  into  the  land,  and  the  Atlantic  which 
invades  the  continent  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  English  Channel. 
As  both  coasts  have  many  harbours,  the  situation  between  two  seas 
is  a  very  advantageous  one.  In  extent  (204,000  square  miles)  it  is 
fully  three  and  a  half  times  larger  than  England,  measuring  about 
600  miles  each  way  across  it.     Most  of  its  frontiers  are  natural. 

The  Atlantic  washes  it  in  the  west  and  north-west ;  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  south-east ;  on  the  south  the  high  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  rises  between  it 
and  Spain ;  on  the  east  the  Alps  and  Jura  separate  it  from  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, and  part  of  the  Vosges  mountains  forms  the  boundary  towards  Germany. 
On  the  north-east  alone  the  political  limit  towards  Germany  and  Belgium  is 
artificially  drawn,  and  has  to  be  guarded  by  a  line  of  fortresses.  Since  1768, 
France  has  held  the  Mediterranean  island  of  Corsica,  a  rugged  pyramid  of 
forest-covered  mountains,  a  little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  Yorkshire. 

2.  Helief. — Within  France  the  long  curve  of  the  Gevennes 
Mountains  in  the  south-east,  prolonged  northward  by  the  Cdte  cToi^, 
the  Plateau  of  Langres,  and  the  Vosc/es,  determines  the  slope  of  the 
country.  Between  them  and  the  Alps  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  with  a  southward  fall  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  these  high 
lands,  ramifying  outward  with  gentler  descent  to  north  and  west, 
give  direction  to  the  drainage  of  the  longer  slope  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Channel,  and  the  North  Sea. 

Mont  Blanc  (15,777  ft. ),  the  highest  point  of  Europe,  rises  within  France, 
near  the  point  of  union  of  its  boundary  with  that  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  ; 
the  Pic  de  NHhou  (11,168  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  the  Pyrenean  barrier, 
stands  just  outside  the  boundary  on  the  Spanish  side ;  centrally  in  the  country, 
the  highest  point  is  Mont  Dore  (Puy  de  Sancy,  6180  ft.),  in  the  volcanic  group 
of  the  moimtains  of  Auvergne,  embraced  by  the  curve  of  the  Cevennes.     The 
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lowtsDils  or  Frauce  are  not  level  plains  like  those  or  Belgium  and  Uullaiid,  hut 
for  the  most  part  undulating  districts  ;  they  lie  along  the  Atlantic  border 
(eicepliog  where  the  heights  ot  Nonnaody  aud  Brittany  ran  ont  into  the 
ocean)  and  in  the  Mediterranean  valley  of  the  Rhone. 

3.  Biverfl. — ^The  main  direction  of  tha  Uraiiiage  of  France  ib 
from  80uth-east  to  north-west  over  the  long  elope  of  the  land.  The 
Garonne,  receiving  the  numerous  gava,  as  the  streams  from  the 
Pyrenees  are  called,  and  its  tributary  the  Dordognt,  from  the  monn- 
tainE  of  Auvergne,  forming  the  eattiary  of  the  Gironde  in  the  aouth  ; 
the  Loire,  curving  through  the  centre  of  the  country  from  the 
Ceveones  to  the  Atlantic, — the  longest  river  of  Fiance  i  the  iSetiK, 
from  the  Cdte  d'or,  flowing  north-west  to  the  English  Channel  ;  and 
the  Meme,  from  the  Yosges,  passing  out  to  Join  the  Rliine  in  the 
Netherlands — are  all  navigable  rivers,  forming  with  their  tribQlaries 
the  natural  waterways  of  France,  which  possesses  a  river  navigation, 
of  about  5500  miles.  The  great  aouthem  river,  the  Wione,  from 
the  mountains  of  Snitzerland,  receiving  its  chief  tribntary,  the  tia&nt, 
from  the  southern  Vosges,  is  comparatively  valueless  to  navigation 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  ciurenL 

About  160  canala  nnite  the  nirioua  river  basins  or  pass  laterally  along 
the  unnavigable  portions  of  the  rivers.  Anioog  tlie  more  important  of 
these  may  be  noted  the  Sfarrui-IUiiiie  Canal,  the  longest  in  the  French  system, 
which  joins  the  Bhine  above  Stiassburg  over  the  Vos^fes  with  the  Marn^  a 
trihntary  of  the  i5eine,  which  falls  into  that  rjvar  above  Paris  ;  and  the  CoTuU 
da  Midi,  or  the  southern  canal,  completed  iu  166S,  which  joins  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  from  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  to  the  Gulf  of  Udqs. 

4.  Climate  and  liandscape.^ — Occupying  a  middle  position 
between  northern  and  southern  Em'ope,  France  enjoys  one  of  the 
Dnest  climates  of  the  continent.  Towards  the  north-east  it  becomes 
more  continental,  towards  the  north-west  more  maritime  and  liker 
that  of  southern  England  ;  in  the  warm  south  the  hot  t\'ind8  from 
the  African  deserts  may  occaaionoUy  be  felt,  and  in  contrast  to  these, 
in  the  Rhone  valley,  the  chilly  north-east  ivind  known  as  tbp 
Mietral  at  times  descends  Irom  the  Alpine  heights  with  great 
violence  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  within  the  area  of 
the  westerly  winds. 

At  Paris  the  temperature  of  llie  coldest  winter  nioutli  is  scarculy  above 
the  average  of  London  at  the  sanie  time,  thoogh  the  summer  heat  eiceeds  that 
of  London  by  an  average  of  three  or  four  degrees.  The  distribation  of  climate 
ill,  however,  best  indicated  by  the  limits  of  the  growth  of  some  of  the  more 
important  products :  thns,  the  region  in  which  the  oil-yielding  olive  flonrishes 
lies  south-east  of  the  Cevennes,  across  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  i  nuiiv,  extemls 
northward  to  a  line  drawn  diagonally  across  France,  from  the  Gironde  estuary 
to  the  Rhine  north  of  Straaaburg ;  the  iijm  finds  lis  northern  limit  in  n  parallel 
line  drawn  from  above  tlie  mouth  of  the  Lohre  to  where  the  Mease  leaves  the 

l.ind  nuiy  be  colled  the  whrnt  region  of  France. 
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5.  Very  few  parts  of  the  country  are  unadapted  for  cultivation  ; 
only  some  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Landes,  and  of  the  Vosges,  can 
be  thus  characterised.  The  destruction  of  natural  timber  in  France 
within  the  past  two  centuries  has  been  enormous,  and  it  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  and  to  planting. 

It  is  estimated  that  now  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  surface  is  wooded, 
the  most  extensive  remaining  forests  being  those  of  OrUans  and  FontainebUau^ 
between  the  northern  curve  of  the  Loire  and  Paris ;  of  the  hills  of  Var  in  the 
extreme  south-east ;  and  of  the  Jura  and  the  Vosges.  Much  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone,  is  covered  with  Truffle 
oaks,  from  about  the  roots  of  which  enormous  quantities  of  this  fungus  are 
obtained.  The  western  promontory  of  Brittany  is  now  barest  of  all,  but  here, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  C^vennes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps, 
replanting  has  begun.  The  vine  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  France  excepting  the 
north-western  departments ;  more  than  1400  varieties  of  grapes  are  recognised ; 
the  finest  growths  being  those  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  in  the  east,  and 
of  the  basin  of  the  Gironde  {Bordeaux)  in  the  south-west.  Wheat,  flax,  and 
beet-root  for  sugar,  are  the  staple  products  of  the  north ;  olives  of  the  extreme 
south-east.  Apples  and  pears  are  widely  grown  in  Normandy  for  cider  and 
peny ;  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates  come  from  the  Mediterranean  de- 
partments. The  minute  subivision  of  the  land — there  are  over  three  million 
owners  of  arable  land — ^is  stated  to  have  checked  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
and  the  yield  per  acre  is  undoubtedly  much  smaller  than  it  is  in  England. 
In  pastoral  wealth,  in  cattle  and  sheep  rearing,  France  is  far  behind  England 
and  Germany,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  it  is  mainly  dependent  for  its 
cavalry  horses  on  other  countries.  Among  the  larger  wild  animals  bears  are 
now  only  found  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  the  older  forests,  however,  shelter 
the  wolf,  fox,  and  wild  boar. 

6.  People. — To  the  aboriginal  Iberian  and  Celtic  peoples  of 
France  came  the  i2o7Ma?i«,  chiefly  in  the  south  and  east ;  the  descendants 
of  this  intermixture  being  the  small  dark  and  lively  Frenchman  of  the 
south  ;  in  the  north,  in  some  degree,  the  Germanic  element  became 
interwoven  ;  hence  the  Frenchman  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  land 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  his  neighbours,  is  taller,  blonde, 
blue-eyed,  and  less  volatile  than  the  southerner.  Hence  also  the  old 
division  of  the  Romanised  French  language  into  the  LangiLe  d*oc  (or 
Proven9al)  of  the  south ;  and  the  Lanyue  d^oil  (or  Roman  Walloon)  of 
the  north,  from  which  the  many  dialects  now  spoken  have  descended. 

The  Celtic  element  remains  almost  pure  in  Brittany,  and  the  Iberian  in  the 
Basques  of  the  western  Pyrenees.  Italians  appear  in  the  south-east  and  in 
Corsica,  Flemings  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  Germans  towards  Lorraine  and 
Alsace,  though,  in  this  direction,  the  boundary  drawn  along  the  Vosges  and 
round  Lorraine  since  the  war  of  1871  follows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  meeting 
points  of  the  German  and  French  inhabitants  of  the  north-east.  With  its  39j 
millions  of  inhabitants  (1906)  France  is  one  of  the  best  peopled  regions  of 
Europe,  but  its  population  has  not  exhibited  the  same  rate  of  increase  as 
other  European  lands  during  the  past  and  present  centuries. 

7.  Heligion  and  Eduoatios. — France  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
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conntry.  ProtestaiitB  fann  but  a  small  proportion,  and  aie  most 
nnmeronfi  in  the  Bonth>west  between  the  Ixure  and  the  PyreneoK. 
Public  education  is  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  no  longer  in  the  bands  of  the  clergy.  Since  1905  all 
congregational  scbools  have  been  dosed,  and  maiiy  of  the  private 
clerical  transformed  to  lay  institutions.  The  percentage  of  illiterates 
ha»  been  greatly  reduced,  but  varies  confdderably  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  showing  a  veiy  remarkable  gradation  from  advance- 
ment to  extreme  backwardness  in  the  dir»!tion  from  the  districts 
which  lie  nearest  to  Qermanv  towards  the  Atlantic  coast-lands  of 
the  west  and  south-west,  in  which  education  is  most  deficient  of  alL 

The  University  of  France,  which  has  academies  in  the  chief  towns,  pro- 
vidfls  for  hitler  education  in  letters,  scienoe,  law,  theology,  and  mecUcine. 
Fram  its  graoefdl  ease  the  French  langoage  has  become  almost  nniversally 
ciirrent  among  the  hi^ier  classes  of  all  nations  of  JSnrope,  and  French  liteni- 
tore  is  the  most  nniversally  drcnlated  of  alL  In  a  still  greater  degree, 
however,  than  throng  its  language,  France  (tfaroogh  its  capital,  Paris)  mles 
the  hitler  classes  of  other  nstionR  by  its  fashions,  that  is,  throng  the  varying 
forms  of  dress  adopted  in  its  capital  and  eagerly  copied  by  the  onter  worid. 

In  almost  all  the  sdenoes  France  has  representatiTe  men  of  high  standing. 
Bravery,  ingenuity,  and  liveliness  characterise  the  nation ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  impulsiveness  and  inconstancy,  and  in  a  love  of  pleasure  which  passes 
to  extreme  frivolity,  the  French  contrast  strongly  with  the  earnest  Gennans. 

6.  InduBtrieB  and  Trade. — Agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits occupy  the  larger  share  of  the  people  of  France,  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  agricultural  wealth  being,  as  before  said,  the 
vine  and  its  wines.  The  trade  of  the  Champagne  wine  district 
centres  at  Reims  and  Cltalons-^ur-Manie,  east  of  Paris  ;  that  of  the 
Burgundy  wines  at  Dijon,  in  the  Saone  valley,  on  the  east ;  that 
of  the  Qironde  wines,  or  claret,  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  south-west 
The  subsidiary  products  of  vinegar  and  brandy  are  made  most 
largely,  the  one  at  OtUmis,  on  the  Loire,  the  other  at  Cognac,  a 
small  town  on  the  Charente,  north  of  Bordeaux. 

Textile  manufactures  are  the  most  important  of  the  mechanical  industries 
of  France.  LyonA,  the  third  city  of  France,  in  population  (459,000),  at  the 
junction  of  the  Badne  with  the  Rhone,  is  the  centre  of  the  silk -growing  region 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  siUc  manufaUwrtA,  in  which  the  country  stands  unri- 
valled. 8L  EUenne  (146,600),  south-west  of  Lyons,  comes  second  to  it  in  this 
manufacture,  after  which  come  Atmes^  near  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  TVmrs,  on  the 
Loire,  and  Paris.  Inland  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  south  are  most  active 
at  ancient  Toulouse  (150,000),  on  the  Garonne,  and  at  Atontpellier^  near  the 
Rhone  delta.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  northern  region.  Foremost  among  these  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  north  stands  Lille,  the  fifth  city  in  point  of  size  in  France  (210,700), 
with  its  neighbour  towns  of  RouJbaix  and  Tourcoing,  still  nearer  the  T^igiaTi 
manufacturing  region  ;  and  Cambrai,  ^  Douai,  Valenciennes,  and  ^  Qttienlin, 
south-east  of  it;  Rouen  (116,000),  on  the  Seine  in  Normandy,  and  Amiens, 

1  Whence  oomfrric 
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on  the  Somme,  between  Ronen  and  Lille,  Reims,  in  the  Champagne  district, 
Stdan,  on  the  Ardennes,  and  Nancy,  in  French  Lorraine,  still  farther  east, 
are  the  other  chief  manufacturing  towns  of  the  northern  region.  Le  Mans, 
on  the  Sarthe,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  lower  Loire,  Angers  on  the 
Loire,  and  liennes  north-west  of  it,  are  more  southern  woollen  and  cotton 
manufacturing  centres.     Paris  manufactures  costly  shawls. 

At  Sevres,  south-west  of  Paris,  are  the  chief  porcelain  factories,  which 
give  the  models  and  take  the  lead  in  this  industry.  Limoges,  on  the  Vienna, 
a  southern  tributary  of  the  Loire,  is  also  a  noted  centre  of  porcelain  manu- 
facture. Glass  is  very  extensively  made  in  the  northern  departments.  Paris 
itself  excels  in  every  kind  of  luxurious  and  fanciful  manufacture.  Besanfon, 
the  largest  town  near  the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  is  a  great  depot  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  French  half  of  that  country,  and  manufactures  watches  largely. 

9.  The  mining  industries  of  France,  though  on  a  limited  scale  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  England,  are  still  very  considerable.  Coal  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  basin  of  Valenciennes,  which  continues  the  Belgian  coalfield 
on  the  north,  from  the  basin  of  the  Loire  and  Rhone,  and  fh>m  that  of 
Creiizot,  on  the  south  of  the  heights  of  the  Cote  d'or.  Though  more  than  34^ 
millions  of  tons  were  mined  in  1906,  the  supply  is  insufficient  for  the  wants 
of  France,  which  imports  c6al  largely  from  Belgium,  Grermany,  and  England. 
Iron  occurs  in  eleven  districts  and  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  generally  lies 
distant  from  the  fuel  necessary  to  smelt  it,  so  that  this  metal  must  also  be 
imported  in  large  quantity.  SL  Etienne,  south-west  of  Lyons,  is  the  most 
noted  centre  of  the  French  hardware  manufactures,  especially  of  chassepot 
guns  and  machinery;  Le  Creuzot,  in  the  midst  of  its  coal  basin,  has  also* 
noted  ironworks. 

10.  The  trade  of  France  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  Britain,  Grermany,  and 
the  United  States  ;  the  position  of  the  country,  with  coasts  on  three  of  the  most 
frequented  seas,  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  its  commerce,  which  is  further 
aided  by  (1905)  24,730  miles  of  railway.  The  great  seats  of  maritime  traffic 
with  all  the  world  are  Marseille  (491,000),  on  the  Mediterranean  coast; 
Bordeaux  (258,000)  and  Nantes,  with  St.  Nazaire,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  ;  Le  Havre  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  130,000),  Boulogne,  Calais, 
and  Dunkerque,  on  the  English  Channel.  All  of  these  may  in  a  sense  be 
called  the  harbours  of  the  central  point  of  the  life  of  the  state,  luxurious 
Paris  (2,714,000),  which  has  grown  out  from  the  original  settlement  of  the 
Celtic  Parisii,  which  Caesar  found  on  the  island  of  the  Seine,  to  be  the  second 
city  of  Europe,  with  nearly  three  millions  of  inhabitants  in  1907. 

11.  The  naval  arsenals  of  France,  dockyards,  and  stations  of  the  fleet,  are 
at  Cherbourg  and  Brest,  on  the  north-west  coast ;  VOrient  and  Rochefort 
(south  of  La  Rochelle),  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  Toulon,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Nice  and  Cannes,  on  the  Riviera,  are  favourite  winter  resorts.  France 
has  more  than  100  fortified  places  ;  indeed  almost  every  town  along  the  north- 
em  and  north-eastern  border  is  a  fortress.  Brianqon,  the  highest  town  in  the 
country,  in  the  Alps,  south  of  the  pass  of  Mont  Cenis  into  Italy,  is  the  chief 
arsenal  and  depot  of  this  mountain  barrier,  and  is  considered  impregnable. 

12.  Government  and  Political  Divisions. — By  the  latest 
of  the  frequent  political  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
great  Revolution  (1789),  France  was  proclaimed  a  Republic.  Its 
present  constitution  dates  from  1875,  and  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  an  assembly  of  two  houses,  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a 
Senate.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  magistrate,  called 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  controlled  by  a  responsible  ministry. 
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Previous  to  the  Revolution  France  was  divided  into  provinces, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  separate  territories  out  of  which  the 
state  had  been  gradually  built  up.  These  are  accordingly  of  much 
greater  historical  interest  than  the  later  division  into  87  depart- 
ments, which  are  almost  universally  named  after  the  river  basins  in 
which  they  lie.  The  provincial  names  are  also  those  which  are 
still  most  in  use  in  ordinary  life  in  France. 

The  following  are  the  provinces,  with  the  dates  of  their  incor- 
poration as  parts  of  France,  and  the  departments  they  include  : — 

1,  lie  de  France,  the  original  kernel  of  the  state  round  Paris 
{Departments — Seine,  Seine  et  Oise,  Seine  et  Mame, 
Oise,  Aisne). 
II.  Champagne  (part  of  France  since  1285)  ;  to  the  east  of 
the  former  (Ardennes,  Mame,  Haute-Mame,  Aube). 

III.  Lorraine    (since     1766),    east    of    Champagne    (Meuse, 

Meurthe  et  Moselle,  Vosges,  and  territory  of  Belfort). 

IV.  Flanders  (since  1677),  on  the  border  of  Belgium  (Nord). 
V.  Artois  (since  1640),  on  the  Channel  (Pas  de  Calais). 

VI.  Picardy  (original),  adjoining  He  de  France  on  N.  (Somme). 
VII.  Normandy    (since     1203),   along    the    Channel  (Seine- 

inferieure,  Eure,  Calvados,  La  Manche,  Ome). 

VIII.  Brittany  (since  1 5  32),  the  western  peninsula  (Finistfere,  Mor- 

bihan,C6tes-du-Nord,  Ille  etVilaine,Loire-inlerieure). 

IX.  Poitou  (since  1375),  south-east  of  Brittany  (\^endee,  Deux- 

Sevres,  Vienne). 

X.  Anjou  (since  1202)    north  of  Poitou,  across  the  Loire 

(Maine  et  Loire). 
XI.  Maine   (since    1202),   between    Anjou    and    Normandy 

Mayenne,  Sarthe). 
XII.  Angoumms,  Aunis,  and  Saintonge  (since  1242),  south  of 
Poitou,  along  the    Bay  of   Biscay    (Charente   and 
Charente-inferieure). 
XIII.  Touraine  (since  1256),  across  the  Loire,  east  of  Anjou 

(Indre  et  Loire). 
XrV.  OrUans^  (original),  south  of  He  de  France  (Loire  et  Cher, 

Eure  et  Loire,  Loiret). 
XV.  Nivemais  (since  1707),  south-east  of  Orleans  (NievTe). 
XVI.  Bourbonnais  (since  1559),  south  of  Nivemais  (Allier). 
XVII.  Marche  (since  1531),  south-west  of  Bourbonnais  (Creuse). 
XVI II.  Berri  (since  1100),  between  Marche  and  Orleans  (Cher, 
Indre). 
XIX.  LimA)%mn  (since    1369),   south-west    of   Marche  (Haute- 
Vienne  and  Correze). 
1  From  its  capital  Aurdianum,  named  from  Roman  Emperor  Anreliiu:. 
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XX.  Auvergne  (since  1531),  west  of  Limousin  (Cantal,  Puy-de- 
D6me). 
XXI.  Li/on7iaM(since  1 307),  north-east  of  Auvergne  (Loire,  Rhdne). 
XXII.  Burgundy  (since  1476),  south  of  Champagne  (Ain,  Sa6ne 
et  Lpire,  Cote  d'or,  Yonne). 

XXIII.  Franche  Comt^^  (since  1674),  nearest  Switzerland  (Haute- 

Sa6ne,  Jura,  Doubs). 

XXIV.  Dauphin^  {Bmce  1349),  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone 

Channel  (Isere,  Drome,  Hautes-Alpes). 
XXV.  Savoie  (since  1860),  south  of  Lake  of  Geneva  (Savoie, 

Haute-Savoie). 
XXVI.  Langtiedoc  (since  1271),  along  the  Mediterranean,  west  of 
the    Rhone    (Ardfeche,    Haute-Loire,   Lozere,  Gard, 
Herault,  Tarn,  Haute-Garonne,  Aude). 
XXVII.  Guyenne  (since  1453),  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  south- 
west (Aveyron,  Lot,  Dordogne,  Tarn  et  Garonne, 
Lot  et  Garonne,  Gironde). 
XXVIII.  Gascogne  (since  1453),  in  the  south-west,  old  Aquitaine 

(Landes,  Gers,  Hautes-Pyrenees). 
XXIX.  B^am  and  Navarre  (since  1607)  (Basses  Pyr^n^es). 
XXX.  Foix  (since  1607)  next  Spain,  in  the  south  (Arifege). 
XXXI.  Roussillon   (since    1642),    in    the    south-east   (Pyren^es- 
Orientales). 
XXXII.  Avignon  J  Vennaisdn,  and  Orange  (since  1791),  near  the 

Rhone  delta  (Vaucluse). 

XXXII I.  Provence,  Roman  Provincia  (since  1245),  in  the  south- 

east along   the  Mediterranean  (Bouches-du-Rhone, 
Basses-Alpes,  Var,  Alpes-Maritimes). 

XXXIV.  Corsica  (since  1768),  in  the  Mediterranean  (Corse). 

THE  PYRENiEAN  OR  IBERIAN  ^  PENINSULA. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  physical  characteristics  and  the 
population  of  this  Peninsula  as  a  whole,  and  afterwards  describe 
separately  the  government,  productions,  etc.,  of  each  of  the  two 
countries  (Spain  and  Portugal)  which  occupy  it. 

1.  Extent. — This  most  westerly  of  the  southern  peninsulas  of 
Europe,  pushed  out  like  a  gi*eat  buttress  into  the  ocean  (230,000 
square  miles),  is  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales, 
or  is  larger  than  the  German  Empire  or  France,  and  somewhat  less 
than  Austria-Hungary. 

From  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  the  irregular  square  of  the 
Peninsula,  which  was  compared  in  old  times  to  a  bull's  hide  in  shape,  is  about 
500  miles. 

1  =  Free  county  of  Burgundy. 
3  From  the  ancient  name  Iberia,  given  ftrom  the  Iberus  or  Ebro  river. 
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Oq  its  northern  aide  rise  the  Pyrtneea  (11,168  ft-J  and  tte  Cantabrian  Or 
Aalurian  Mountains  (summit  Peila  Vieja  da  Europa,  S740  R.),  the  ramifications 
df  which  may  be  said  to  extend  to  Cape  Finialerre  In  the  weat  In  a  direction 
geuersUy  parallel  to  those  farther  south,  beyond  the  valleya  of  the  Ebro  and 
Duero,  rise  the  ranges  of  the  Sierm  de  Ovadarrawa  (7890  ft.),  de  Orldoa,  de 
Oata,  and  da  Estrella,  teroiinating  at  the  cape  called  the  RocX  of  Lishon, 
vhich  shuts  in  the  estuary  of  the  Tagua.  In  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
betwaoB  the  Talleya  of  the  Tagns  and  Quadlana,  are  the  MovMaina  of  Toledo 
and  the  Si^rraa  de  GuoAikijie  and  Atamede  continuing  them  westward. 
Next  aonthward,  with  the  same  east  and  west  direction,  the  Sierra  Morena 
and  its  outliers  may  be  aaid  to  reach  acrosa  the  conntry  from  Calm  de  la  N4o 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Siena  de  Monchique,  which  forms  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  the  aouth-weal^m  comer  of  the  quadrangle.  In  the  line  of  the  Siena 
Morena  prolonged  eastward  are  noticed  the  three  islands  of  Iviza,  Majorca,  anil 
Minorca.  Lastly,  along  the  south  coast  rises  the  Sierra  Neimda  and  ita 
trihntary  ranges  between  the  Capes  of  Gala  and  Paloa  on  the  aouth-eaat,  and 
those  al  Trafalgar,  Tarifa,  and  Gibraltar  on  the  extreme  south,  facing  the 
atrait  which  leada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean.  Mulahacen,  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  peninsula 
(11,120  ft.),  higher  even  than  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  supplying 
from  ita  SDOwy  cap  the  ntoat  southerly  glaciers  of  Europe,  Nearly  half  of 
the  area  of  the  Peninanla,  in  the  central  region  between  these  ranges,  is  high, 
bare,  monotonoua  table-land,  the  most  important  aectiona  of  which  are  named 
the  Plateau  of  Old  CaatiU  and  Leon,  or  that  which  eitenda  batwaan  the 
Cantabrian  Monntaina  and  the  Guadarrama ;  and  of  yea  CaslUe  and  Kalre- 
inadura,  between  the  Guadarrama  and  Morena.  The  city  of  Valladolid  ntands 
near  the  middle  of  the  farmer  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  22S0  feet  above  the 
sea.     Madrid,  the  capital,  on  the  latter,  ia  2150  feet. 

The  only  lowlamls  of  the  Peninsula  which  are  of  any  considerable  extent 
occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  na/Zej/  of  ihe  Ebro  in  the  north-east,  and  in  the 
plain  of  SeoUle  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Ooadalquivir  in  the  south-west ;  this 
plain  has  the  CampiJbt  of  Cordova  at  its  upper  end  and  the  saline  swamp  land 
named  the  M'irisauu,  which  extends  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the 
lower,  shut  oat  ttom  the  sea  by  the  great  sand-dunea  called  the  A  renaa  Oordas. 

3.  About  two-fifths  of  the  coast-line  of  the  Peoinsula  lies  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, three-fifths  face  the  Atlantic  and  tfae  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  north  coast  ii> 
almoat  everpvhere  steep,  ita  high  broken  rocks  being  beaten  by  the  waves  of 
the  stormy  bay,  and  ia  all  but  inaeceasible  lo  ships,  excepting  in  the  deep 
inlets  or  riaa,  which  recall  the  northern  fiords.  The  northern  part  of  the  west 
coast  is  also  bold  and  rocky,  with  deep  inleta  such  as  those  of  Po9Jt£vedra  tojd 
Vigo.  Beyond  the  month  of  the  Minho  it  becomes  a  broad  sandy  strand,  and 
from  that  paaaea  to  marah  lands  with  stagnant  pools,  from  which  mnch  sidt  ia 
obtained.  Between  the  Estuary  of  ilif.  Tayiis  and  the  Bay  of  Seiihal  rise 
the  chalk  heights  of  Arraiiida,  which  terminate  at  the  high  point  called  Cape 
Bspichel.  Beyond  this  lies  the  coaal  plain  of  A  leintejo,  which  Is  terminated 
in  the  south  by  the  high  coast  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  The  eonth  coast  round 
by  the  sand-dunes  of  the  plain  of  the  G'uadalquivir  and  the  famous  Bay  of 
Cadin  is  lower  again.  From  the  high  Cape  Trafalgar  past  the  south-west  point 
of  Europe  by  the  Rock  of  OUrraltar  to  Cabo  de  Gata  steep  shores  interchange 
with  more  level  strand.  The  atappe-lika  Campo  de  Cartagena  beyond  Cape 
Oata  includes  the  Mar  Menor,  a  large  coast  lagoon  fourteen  miles  long,  past 
which  the  east  coaat  forma  high  jagged  capes.    Beyond  Cabo  cle  la  N&o  begins 
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the  stormy  Bay  of  Valencia,  feared  by  sailors,  bordered  by  the  cultivated 
Plana.  Again  a  varied  coast  follows ;  then  the  low  lagoon-covered  iJeUa  of 
the  Ebro  pushes  out  into  the  sea,  and  beyond  that  is  the  high  coast  formed  by 
the  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees. 

4.  Bivers. — ^From  the  parallel  east  and  west  direction  of  the 
lines  of  heights  on  the  Peninsula  it  follows  that  all  the  important 
rivers  take  these  directions.  The  longer  slope  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  rivers  flow  west  to  the  Atlantic,  a  smaller  number  east- 
ward to  the  Mediterranean.  The  great  general  height  of  the  land 
from  which  they  have  to  descend  gives  them  a  rapid  course,  gener- 
ally over  rocky  beds.  They  are  also  subject  to  great  changes  of 
level  in  winter  floods  and  summer  droughts,  so  that  in  general  they 
neither  serve  well  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  land  nor  that  of 
navigation. 

To  the  eastern  system  belongs  the  EhrOf  which  gathers  its  supplies  from  the 
Pyrenees,  and  from  the  eastern  descent  of  the  plateau  of  Old  Castile.  The  Gtuxdal- 
aviar,  Jiicar,  and  Segura  are  the  other  important  rivers  of  the  eastern  watershed. 
The  MinhOf  Douro,  Tagus,  Ouadiana,^  and  Ghiadalquivir  drain  the  western 
valleys  which  are  formed  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  Tagus,  the  largest  river  of  the  Peninsula,  the  estuary  of  which  forms  such 
a  magnificent  harbour,  is  only  navigable  for  seventy  miles  above  its  estuary  (to 
Abrantes).  The  Guadalquivir,  though  the  shortest  of  the  larger  streams,  is  the 
most  important  on  account  of  its  fulness  and  its  course  through  the  most 
extensive  lowland  of  the  Peninsula.  The  effect  of  the  tide  in  it  is  felt  for 
several  leagues  above  Seville,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable,  eighty  miles  from 
the  sea.  B^m  its  rapid  upper  course  and  sluggish  flow  over  the  plains  beneath, 
its  waters  overflow  these  whenever  a  heavy  rain  falls  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
The  Ebro  is  the  narrowest  and  shallowest  of  the  large  rivers,  chiefly  because  a 
number  of  canals  are  dra\vn  off  from  it  for  irrigation  and  navigation.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  called  the  Imperial  Canal,  which  runs  parallel 
Avith  its  middle  course  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  This,  with  the  Canal  de 
Castilin,  which  extends  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Oantabrian  mountains 
to  Valladolid  near  the  Douro,  is  the  chief  artificial  waterway  of  the  Peninsula. 

5.  Climate  and  Landscape. — ^From  the  extent  and  varied 
elevation  of  the  Peninsula  its  climate  and  aspect  are  very  diversified, 
but  the  greatest  contrasts,  from  temperate  to  almost  tropical,  are 
presented  in  the  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east. 

All  the  north-western  maritime  region  has  a  damp,  foggy,  and  rainy  climate 
(in  the  Serra  da  Estrella  118  inches  of  rain  fall  in  the  year),  with  long  winters, 
during  which  cold  winds  blow  from  the  snow-covered  mountains.  Hill  and 
dale  alternate  here  with  meadow-lands  watered  by  copious  streams  full  of  fish. 
Com,  wine,  and  wood,  from  the  pine  on  the  heights  to  the  chestnut  and  apple 
beneath,  are  abundant.  The  middle  zone  of  the  great  bare  table-lands,  with 
wooded  mountains  between,  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  Peninsula,  has  a 
pleasant  spring  and  autumn  climate  ;  chilly  winter  winds,  however,  sweep 

1  Guad,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  names  of  the  southern  Spanish  rivers,  recalls 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Moors.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Arabic  W&di 
=  river-bed.    Thus,  Guadalquivir  =  Wadi-al-Kebir,  or  large  river. 
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ovOT  tbe  trealtaa  plateaus,  which  in  sumiaer  ate  bnniBd  up  by  tho  hot  »uo. 
At  Madrid  the  pools  can  be  skated  over  almost  every  winter,  but  in  June 
and  July  the  plains  of  New  Castile  round  It  become  a,  dusty  wilderness, 
without  water  or  any  green  vegetation,  and  over  all  hongs  the  heae  called 
tlie  cali/ia.  The  miufsll  b^ins  to  be  scanty  here  (only  Hfteen  inches  annnally 
at  Madrid).  Pasture,  mth  com,  wine,  and  olives  in  the  lower  districts,  is 
characteristic.  On  descending  from  the  plateaus  tlie  almost  tropical  heat  and 
rich  vegetation  of  the  southern  zone  present  the  most  striking  contrasts.  Here 
the  winter  is  temperate,  the  spring  and  autumn  delightful ;  but  the  summer 
heat  is  almost  intolerable  to  northern  Europeans,  especially  when  the  hot  south 
wind  called  the  Solano  blows  from  the  AJHcsn  deserts.  This  is  the  region 
of  the  orange  and  date,  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  rice. 

Portugal,  A^in  its  more  maritime  position,  is  exempt  from  the  dry  bummer 
lieat  of  the  interior  table-lands.  Bnow  falJs  abnndaiitly  on  its  northern  hills 
in  winter,  which  is  also  the'roiniest  season  of  its  lowlands,  but  it  never  is  seen 
in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  spring  begins  with  the  year  and  harvest  is 
ovet  by  midanmmer. 

6.  The  northern  and  central  mountains  shelter  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and 
wild  goats.  The  Spanish  soii-pioii  is  especially  'abundant  in  the  Ebro  basin  ; 
the  tnouffitm  or  wild  sheep  appears  in  the  mountains  of  the  south  ;  the  rock  of 
Qibraltar  has  its  Barbary  apes  ;  thejiamcn^  nests  in  the  lower  Guadalquivir  ; 
and  the  chameUim  is  seen  in  the  neigh  bourhood  of  Mal^a. 

7.  People.— The  baaia  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Peninsula 
(in  1900,  23,634,000)  is  that  of  the  old  lieriane,  modified  hy 
the  admixture  of  Cellie,  PAaiiieiim,  Roman,  Germanic,  and  Moorish 
(Arab)  invadcre,  who  from  time  to  time  gained  ascendency  in  the 
land  and  became  intermixed  with  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

A  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  Iberians  is  found  in  the  brave  and  independent 
Basqaes  (410,000)  of  the  northern  Cantabrian  mountain  region ;  a  residue  of  the 
Gothic  invaders  live  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  Douro ;  and  much  Arab 
blood  is  still  traceable  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  eastern  coast-lands. 
The  Romans,  however,  gave  their  language  to  the  Peninsula.  Both  the  rich  and 
solt  Spanish  or  CaatiJian  and  the  more  nasal  Portngneae  are  daughters  of 
Iiatta,  bnt  the  antipathy  which  long  prevailed  between  the  branches  of  the 
inhabitants  speaking  these  sister  tongues  has  served  to  keep  them  separate  and 
dissimilar.  The  language  of  the  Basques  of  the  north  (called  hy  them  Ewicara) 
is  peculiarly  their  own.  The  Gallegos,  the  ntde  but  honest  and  indnstrions 
people  of  the  north-westem  province  of  Galicia,  speak  a  dialect  which  it  not 
imderstood  by  the  Caatilians,  and  which  is  intermediate  between  the  Portn- 
guese  and  the  Spanish. 

8.  Beligion  and  Education. — At  one  time  the  piondest 
and  most  opulent  of  the  Stutes  of  Europe,  sharing  between  them 
the  empire  of  the  world,  Spain  and  Porti^al  had  lapsed  before  the 
banning  of  the  last  century  into  stagnation  and  apathy,  in  which 
ease  and  squalor  seemed  to  he  preferred  to  labour  and  affluence. 
Since  that  date,  however,  the  Peninsula  has  again  been  throwing 
off  its  lethargy,  promoting  education  and  industry,  and  advancing 
to  a  more  healthy  condition.  Still,  the  mass  of  the  population  in 
both  States  remains  in  extreme  ignorance  and  bigotry.     The  Roman 
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Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  toleration  to  other 
creeds  is  as  yet  shown  but  grudgingly. 

At  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Spain  stands  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  ;  the 
Portuguese  Church  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  **  Patriarch  "  of  lAthon. 
Spain  has  ten  universities — at  Madrid,  Santiago,  Barcelona,  Oranada^  Seville, 
Valencia,  VaUadolid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  and  Saragossa  (2Saragoza).  Portu- 
gal's only  university  is  at  CoirrUnu, 


2.— SPAIN. 

9.  All  except  the  south-western  sixth  of  the  Peninsula  belongs 
to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  has  thus  an  area  (191,100  square 
miles)  nearly  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  England.  Spain  also 
includes  four-fifths  (lb§  millions)  of  the  population  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  artificially-drawn  frontier  towards  Portugal  is  guarded  by  the  fortresses 
of  Badajoz  and  Civdad  Rodrigo ;  the  chief  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  towards 
France  by  those  of  PampUma  and  GeroTM, 

10.  Government. — The  present  monarchical  constitution  of 
Spain  dates  only  from  1876,  and  by  it  the  executive  power  rests 
with  the  king  and  his  responsible  ministry ;  the  legislative  rests  with 
the  king  and  the  Cortes,  which  is  a  parliament  composed  of  a  senate 
(made  up  of  the  grandees  or  nobles  of  the  country,  who  are  senators 
by  right,  of  senators  nominated  by  the  king,  and  of  others  elected 
by  the  state),  and  a  congress  elected  by  the  country  according  to 
population.  The  palace  of  the  Cortes  is  at  Madrid,  the  capital 
(540,000),  which  is  in  every  way  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

For  administrative  purposes  Spain  has  been  divided  since  1833  into  forty- 
nine  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  local  administration.  Here,  as  in  France, 
however,  the  old  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  which  this  state  was  originally 
made  up,  and  of  which  the  districts  are  subdivisions,  are  of  far  greater  im- 
portance and  historical  interest. 

These  are 

Old  Castile  and  Ne\o  Castile,  the  central  kingdoms  which  took 

their  name,  it  is  said,  from  the  castles  built  along  their 

frontiers  for  defence  against  the  Moors. 
Leon,  north-west  of  Old  Castile,  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 

monarchy,  earliest  freed  from  the  Moorish  rule,  and  joined 

to  Castile  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Estremadura  (Extrema  Ora),  the  southern  province  of  the  old 

kingdom  of  Leon  beyond  the  Douro. 
Galicia,  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Peninsula. 
Asturias  and  Viscaya  (Biscay),  on  the  maritime  slopes  of  the 

Cantabrian  mountains,  whose  inhabitants  held  their  own 

against  the  Moors. 


Navarre,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of 

the  Ebro  valley, 
Aragon,  north-east  of  Castile,  to  which  it  waa  united  in  the 

Jlfteenth  century  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ; 

along  with 
CWaionia,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Spain,  which  had  been 

joined  to  Aragon  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Valeaeia,  extending  along  the  coasts  of  ita  Mediteirauean  gulf, 

which  remained  Moorish  longer  than  any  of  the  preceding 

provinces. 
Mnrcia,   on    the   aouth-eaat,   subjugated   by   Ferdinand   III.  of 

Castile  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Andahieia,  in  the  south,  including  Sevilla  and  Granada,  whenee 

the   Moors  were   not   driven  till  the  end   of  the   fifteenth 

century. 
The  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  of  the  home 
country  of  Spain. 

II.  ProdilctB  and  Induatriea.  —  AgTicaitun]  la  Vba  chief  aourre  of 
national  wealth  in  Spain.  Valencia  and  Catalonia  in  the  east,  Oalicia, 
Astuiias,  sad  ttie  Bnixiue  districta  in  the  north,  arc  the  most  industriona  in 
thia  respect.  The  vineyards  of  Andalucia,  wheoce  come  out  iherry  {Jem] 
und  MdUiga  wine,  are  the  most  famoas.  EaUina  are  dried  chiefly  about 
MUaga,  Alicante,  and  Valencia,  on  the  aoath  and  eaat  coaata.  Ap^  are  the 
chief  fmit  of  the  north-west,  oranges.  Jigs,  and  aimoHda  of  the  Mediterranean 
provinces ;  while  mUs,  known  by  the  name  of  Barcelona,  the  part  at  which 
they  am  chiefly  shipped,  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  in  Catalonia  and  Aetnrias. 
The  Andalucian  horses  surpass  all  others  in  the  Feninanla  ;  those  of  Castile 
are  strong  and  well  suited  tor  heavy  cavalry ;  Galicifln  poniea  are  hardy  and 
well  suited  to  their  country.  The  horse-fair  of  Ronda,  in  the  south  of  Anda- 
tacia,  is  the  moat  important  in  the  uountry.  Spanish  vaiha  are  the  lineat  of 
all.  Wild  cattle  from  the  Guadarrama  mouDtaina  and  Navarre  are  prized  for 
the  buU-fighta,  the  national  pastime,  izi  which  from  3000  to  4000  horses  are 
itnmiallf  liilled.  The  most  important  pastoral  industry  of  Spain,  bowever,  is 
that  of  sheep-nsTiag.  Under  an  ancient  law  called  the  titeala,  the  sheep- 
owners  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Leon  drive  their  vast  flocks  southward  on  t^e 
approach  of  winter  to  the  pastures  of  southern  Estremsduia  and  Andalnoia, 
in  herds  of  about  10,000  head  l^aibaHaii),  and  every  proprietor  along  the  roads 
through  which  they  pass  ia  obliged  to  leave  a  breadth  of  nhiety  paces  wide 
free  to  the  herds.  The  silk  worm  is  cared  for  chiefly  in  Valencia  and  Murcla. 
The  Cixhineid  insect  is  cultivated  in  the  extreme  soutlt.  The  fisheries  of 
Qallcia,  of  Cadix,  and  Valencia,  are  the  most  important. 

In  recent  times,  oa  acconnt  of  the  great  destructioa  of  the  forests  in  8(iuiu, 
the  Government  has  turned  its  attention  to  their  preservation,  and  u  forest 
academy  has  been  established  at  Villa  Viciosa,  south-west  of  Madrid.  About 
a  fifth  of  the  country,  in  the  mountain  ranges  chiefly,  is  covered  with  timber, 
and  about  a  fifth  of  tiint  ia  pine  wood. 

In  mineral  wealth  Spain  is  one  of  the  rioheat  countries  in  Emope,  as  the 
Phtenicians  and  Romans  discovered  in  ancient  times.  Most  important  are  the 
royol  qKidailDer  mines  of  Almaden,  oa  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  the  capper  mines  of  Rio  Tinto,  west  of  Seville.    Iron  is  very  widely  dii- 
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tributed,  bat  is  mined  for  the  most  part  in  Biscay  and  Asturiaii,  near  Toledo, 
south-west  of  Madrid,  and  in  Miircia  and  Granada  on  the  south.  Coal  is  found 
in  almost  every  province,  the  most  numerous  mines  being  in  Asturias  in  the 
north,  and  about  C6rdova  in  the  Guadalquivir  basin  in  the  south ;  but  owing  to 
the  difiBculties  of  carriage  the  imports  of  Belgian  and  English  coals  are  laige. 
Salt  is  abundant ;  near  Oardona  in  Catalonia  is  a  famous  salt  mountain,  which 
presents  a  brilliant  aspect  when  the  sun  shines  on  it ;  «ea  saU  is  obtained 
chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  Miircia  and  the  bay  of  Cadiz. 

12.  Manufactures  and  Chief  Towns. —  Spain  long  re- 
mained far  behind  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  its  manu- 
factures, and  though  within  recent  years  it  has  made  great  advances, 
its  imports  still  greatly  consist  of  foreign  manufactured  goods. 
Much  of  its  raw  silk  goes  to  France  ;  its  merino  wool  to  England. 

Cotton-spinning  is  the  main  industry  in  Catalonia,  chiefly  in  the  towns  of 
Barcelona  (which  is  the  great  manufacturing  town  of  Spain,  second  in  size  to 
Madrid,  pop.  533,000)  and  Tarra^ona^  on  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  silk  is 
woven  at  Madrid  and  Toledo  in  the  centre,  at  Valencia  (213,500)  and  Barce- 
lona on  the  east  coast,  at  Oranada,  Seville,  and  Miircia  in  the  south.  Paper 
is  made  chiefly  in  Barcelona,  and  at  Gerona,  north-east  of  it.  Among  the 
many  iron  foundries  of  Spain,  those  of  Barcelona  are  numerous ;  near  Bilbao, 
in  Biscay,  where  an  apparently  inexhaustible  quantity  of  fine  magnetic  iron 
occurs  in  conjunction  with  coal,  are  the  royal  arms  factories  of  Spain,  which 
supply  lai^  quantities  of  cannon,  guns,  carbines,  bayonets,  and  cuirasses  for 
the  army.  Toledo  has  its  great  FaJbrica  de  Armas,  built  in  1788,  though 
long  before  that  time  Toledan  blades  had  become  famous.  Tobacco  manu- 
facture is  a  monopoly  of  the  state,  and  is  carried  on  at  seven  great  factories 
in  Seville,  Madrid,  Santander,  Gijon,  and  La  Corufia,  on  the  north  coast, 
at  Valencia  and  Alicante  on  the  east  coast.  C&rdova  is  famous  for  its 
leather.  Corks  for  bottles  are  very  extensively  made  from  the  bark  of  the 
cork  oak,  which  is  abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

13.  Trade. — ^The  trade  of  Spain,  like  its  industries,  is  again  reviving  from 
the  low  point  to  which  it  had  fallen.  Situated  between  two  seas,  the  country 
is  admirably  adapted  for  trade,  and  its  coasts  possess  more  numerous  harbours 
than  those  of  France.  The  customs  duties  levied  in  Spain  are,  however, 
heavier  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  so  that  smuggling  is  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent.  Internal  trade  has  its  centre  at  Madrid,  the  capital ; 
the  other  chief  trading  towns  of  the  interior  are  VaUadolid,  Palenda,  and 
BUrgos,  in  the  Douro  basin,  on  the  most  direct  lines  of  communication  with 
the  ports  of  the  north  coast,  Zaragoza  on  the  Ebro,  and  Oranada  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  great  seaports  of  Spain  are  Barcelona, 
Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Cartagena  (the  chief  naval  port  of  Spain),  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast ;  Mdlaga,  and  Cadiz,  with  its  sub- port  of  Jerez  on 
the  south  coast ;  La  Corufia,  the  centre  of  the  Galician  fishenes ;  the  naval 
station  of  Ferrol  opposite  to  it ;  Santander,  the  most  direct  outlet  of  Madrid 
to  the  north,  and  San  Sebastian,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Palma 
on  the  south  coast  of  Majorca,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands  (about  the 
same  size  as  the  county  of  Cornwall),  has  also  a  fine  harbour. 

The  African  ports  of  Ceuta  and  MeliUa,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  belong 
to  Spain. 

14.  The  fact  that  until  the  year  1848  Spain  had  not  a  mile  of  railway,  and 
that  it  now  (1906)  possesses  9190  miles  radiating  outward  from  Madrid  to  all  the 
chief  seaports,  is  very  significant  of  the  recent  progress  made  by  the  country. 
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Its  cammunicatioDS  sro  still,  however,  fur  Letiiud  CIiuh:  o(  iiie  rust  of  weatem 
Enropa  ;  Balgiuni,  for  axoniple,  is  sevau  times  as  well  provided  with  railwayg 
aa  Bpitiu.  lie  mercuitilu  Heat  belonging  to  Spnin  has  a  burthen  of  nearly 
520,000  tons  (Great  Britain  has  over  11  millions), 

IS.  The  strange  little  republie  of  Andorra,  occnpying  a  high  forest  valley 
of  the  Pyrenees  (aboat  1 75  scjnare  miles  in  area),  in  the  north  of  CatKlonia,  dates 
Its  indepandence  from  the  time  of  Charleiuagiie,  who  gave  it  freedoio  in  retnm  tor 
the  services  rendered  by  its  people  in  the  Moorish  wars.  Its  little  pastoral 
population  (1S05)  of  5330  la  governed  by  a  council-general  of  six  niembara, 
under  the  protection  of  France,  but  belongs  to  the  bishopric  of  Urgel  in 
Catalonia. 

18.  The  famous  rock  of  OibnUtar'  has  belonged  to  Britain  since  1704  ;  it 
is  about  3  miles  long,  and  rises  to  1100  feet ;  every  point  of  it  bristles  with 
deteoaivB  works  and  artillery,  galleries  and  litterieB  liewn  in  the  solid  stone, 
A  garrison  of  about  5000  men  is  maihtained.  With  the  town  beneath  the 
fortress,  the  pOHscaaion  had  18,700  inhabitants  in  1901. 


3.— PORTUGAL. 

Portugal,  otcupyiny  the  aoutJi-weatem  sixth  of  the  Peninsula 
(32,530  equare  miles),  is  about  the  same  aize  as  Ireland  ;  but  it^ 
population  (6,016,000  in  lSO0)-is  somewhat  greater. 

17.  Qovemmeat. — The  conBtitution  of  Portugal  dates  from 
1SS6.  Its  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
line ;  its  legislature  rests  in  the  Cortea,  a  Parliament  of  two 
ohambera,  the  "  Cdmara  doe  Paree  "  ot  House  of  Peers,  nominated  by 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  "  OdrnartT.  dos  Depuiddos  "  or  House  of  Deputies, 
choaen  by  the  people.  The  executive  authority  ia  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  and  his  responsible  Cabinet ;  the  seat  of  government  is  at 
the  capital,  iwfioii  (350,000),  the  largest  eify  of  Portugal.  The  old 
provinces  of  Pottngal  are  eubdivided  for  adminiatrativi:  purposes 
into  BCventeen  districts. 

The  provinces  are — 

Etd,re  Donro  e  Minho,  the  maritime  province  between  the 
Douro*  and  Minho  rivers,  in  the  north. 

Tr6z  0*  Moales,  "  beyond  the  hilts,"  inland  from  the  lbim.er. 

Baira  alta  or  upper,  and  Beira  baixa  or  lower,  south  of  the 
former. 

Eitremadtira,  central. 

Atemlejo  ("beyond  the  Tejo")  and  Algaroe,^  in  the  south. 

The  Azores  Islands  and  Madeira  are  considered  part  of  thu 
home  possessions  of  Portugal. 
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and  barley  being  the  chief  crops.  The  vine  is  grown  eTer3rwhere,  but  the 
Dooro  basin  gives  the  most  valuable  port  vfine  (or  Oporto).  Oranges,  figs, 
olives,  chestnuts,  are  grown  in  great  profusion.  The  coast  fisheries  of  sardines 
and  tunny  form  an  important  industry.  The  mines  and  forests  of  Portugal  are 
more  neglected  than  even'  those  of  Spain ;  the  yearly  product  of  the  former  is 
unimportant,  but  salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  the  coast  lagoons,  and 
is  in  great  request  abroad.  The  most  extensive  forest  in  the  country  is  that 
of  Leiria,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Sierra  da  Estrella,  which  has  perhaps  20 
millions  of  pine  trees.  This,  and  the  smaller  forest  of  Busaco,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mondego,  north-east  of  Coimbra,  famed  for  its  tall  cypresses,  belong  to 
the  state. 

19.  Manufactures. — Linen  is  woven  in  almost  all  parts  of  Portugal; 
cottons  are  made  largely  at  Oporto  and  Li^nm ;  woollens  in  the  district  of 
CasteUo  Branco,  between  the  Estrella  mountains  and  the  Tagus,  about  Chiarda 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sierra,  at  Oporto,  and  Lisbon.  Bragaru^  (which 
gives  its  name  to  the  reigning  family),  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  state,  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  siUc  district  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  trade  of  Portugal,  and  nearly  all  its  import  traffic,  is  with 
England.  Lisbon-  and  Oporto  ^  are  at  once  the  seaports  and  trading  centres  of 
the  country ;  the  former  rises  on  an  amphitheatre  of  heights  above  the  north 
side  of  its  splendid  port,  formed  by  the  widening  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  and 
will  always  be  memorable  for  the  great  earthquake  which  shook  it  into  ruins 
in  1755.  Unlike  Madrid,  where  everyone  is  Spanish,  the  cosmopolitan  port 
of  Lisbon  is  thronged  with  white  and  negro,  English  clerks,  bearded  Jews,  and 
weather-beaten  sailors  of  all  nationalities.  Oporto  is  busiest  in  sending  the 
port  wine  of  the  Douro  valley  to  England. 

20.  The  high  volcanic  cluster  of  the  nine  islands  of  the  Azores^  lies 
out  in  the  Atlantic,  800  miles  from  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  the  laigest  of 
them,  St.  Michael,  is  upwards  of  200  square  miles  in  area,  and  has  the  chief 
town  of  the  group,  Ponta  Delgada  ;  the  islands  supply  immense  quantities  of 
oranges  and  pine  apples  for  the  London  market. 

21.  The  beautiful  island  of  Madeira^  famous  for  its  delightful  climate, 
lies  nearly  400  miles  out  from  the  coast  of  Morocco ;  it  is  high  and  precipitous, 
the  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  tropical  plants,  vines,  and  sugar  cane.  Its 
people  are  mixed  Portuguese,  Moorish,  and  Negro. 

4.— ITALY. 

1.  The  alpine  peninsula  of  Italy,  reaching  down  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  central  one  of  the  three  which  form  the  southern 
extremities  of  Europe,  with  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which 
belong  to  it  politically,  may  be  compared  in  extent  (111,000  square 
miles)  with  the  British  Isles,  though  it  is  somewhat  less  than  these. 

From  the  northern  barrier  of  the  Alps,  where  they  fall  steeply  round  the 
low  plain  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  in  the  north,  and  where  Austria,  Svdtzer> 
land,  and  France  touch  upon  the  confines  of  Italy,  to  where  the  promontory 
that  terminates  in  Cape  Leuca  runs  out  to  form  the  Strait  of  Otranto  and  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto,  in  the  south,  is  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles  (Shetland  to 
Land's  End).     The  lowland  in  the  north,  between  the  French  and  Austrian 

1^  O  Porto  =  the  port,  referring  to  an  ancient  town  named  Cale,  which  is  now  over- 
spread by  the  modem  town.    Oporto  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  country,  Portus  Gale, 
s  AQor,  a  hawk.  8  =  Wood,  timber. 


frontiers,  hna  a  width  from  east  to  west  of  300  miles,  but  the  geueisl  breiLdth 
of  the  peninsula,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrheniau  Seas,  does  not 
exceed  100  miles,  or  about  the  distance  between  Hull  and  Liverpool. 

2.  Belief  and  Rivers. — The  northern  plain  of  Italy  (generally 
but  a  few  feet  above  aea-level),  round  which  the  Alps  rise  like  n 
wall,  ia  believed  to  have  been  at  one  period  an  extension  of  the 
Adriatic  Giilf,whiuh  has  been  gradually  filled  up  with  rich  alluvial  soil 
worn  down  from  the  Btcep  sides  of  the  mountainB  by  the  snow-fed 
torrents.  The  Po,  the  only  great  river  of  Italy,  winds  through  the 
lowland,  and,  fed  by  its  many  tributaries  (the  largest  of  which  are 
the  Tieino  from  Lago  Maggiore,  the  Adda  from  Ldlce  Come,  the 
Ogtio  from  Lake  laeo,  and  the  Mincio  from  the  Lago  di  Garda),  is  ever 
canying  fresh  material  down  from  the  heights  to  add  to  its  delta  in 
the  Adriatic.  In  this  way  the  plain  has  extended  eastward  by  many 
square  miles  since  the  old  port  of  Adria,  now  an  inland  town,  gave 
its  name  to  the  gulf.  The  Elsdi  or  Adige,  descending  from  tlie 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol  and  reaching  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of 
the  delta  of  the  Po,  may  thus  also  in  time  become  a  tributary  of  the 

The  form  of  all  the  more  strictly  peninaulai'  part  of  Italy  is 
given  by  the  central  range  of  the  Apennines,  which  extends  con- 
tinuously through  its  length  from  the  maritime  Alps  of  France, 
round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  down  to  Cape  Spartivento  in 
the  extreme  south. 

The  Apennines  have  their  highest  jmrl,  called  the  Gran  Sasso  d'lUtlia, 
"the  great  rock  of  Italy"  (Monte  Corvo,  9530  feet),  sear  the  centre  of  the  long 
range.  The  slopes  of  these  heiglits  to  the  sea,  north-east  and  sonth-west,  are  so 
short  as  to  allow  of  only  email  riven.  The  largest  of  tlieee  are  the  famons 
Tiber  (Tevere),  which  flows  throngh  Rome  ;  and  the  Amo,  on  which  Florence 
stands.  Among  the  lesser  lowlands  of  the  peninsular  part  of  Italy  are  the 
plain  of  the  Amo,  which  opens  out  on  the  coast  to  the  marshy  Marenana  ; 
the  bare  Campagna  di  Roma,  soath  of  the  city,  also  opening  inM  the  nu 
healthy  mariljme  plains  which  eitend  Ihim  north  of  the  Tiber  mouthf 
for  sixty  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  Pcmtine  Marshes ;  and  the  plui 
Naples,  called  the  Cainpagiia  Felice  from  its  fertility. 

Nearly  parallel  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Apennine  range,  and  west- 
ward of  i^  there  appears  a  more  recant  chain  of  isolat«l  volcanic  heists.  Chief 
of  these,  on  the  peninsala,  is  the  cone  of  Veauviua  ( 4206  feet),  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  Campagna  of  Naples,  above  the  old  cities  of  Herculaneimi 
and  Pompeii  bnried  by  its  lava  atreaiss  and  ashes.  North  of  Rome,  in 
this  volcanic  region,  the  round  lakes  of  Botaena  and  Bmcdajio  occupy  the 
craters  of  old  volcanoes.  Carrying  the  line  southward,  across  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  we  come  to  the  volcanic  group  of  th«  lApari  labinds,  with  the  evet-active 
volcano  of  Stromboli ;  and  farther  un  to  Mottnt  Etna  (Mongibello),  in  Sicily, 
the  highest  of  EiUMpean  volcanoes  (10,870  feet).  Almost  all  the  rest  of  Sicily, 
not  volcanic,  is  covered  with  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  the  main 
line  of  which  extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the  island  from  east  to 
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west  as  if  in  coutinoation  of  the  course  of  the  Apennines  across  the  narrow 
Strait  ^t  Messina. 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  separated  from  Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Boni- 
facio,  150  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous, 
especially  along  the  eastern  side,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  granitic 
Mount  Gennargentu^  (6293  feet).  The  mountainous  south-western  comer 
of  the  island  is  separated  from  the  larger  highland  on  the  north-east 
by  the  plain  called  the  CampidanOf  which  reaches  across  from  the  Bay  of 
Oagliari  on  the  south  coast,  to  that  of  Oristano  on  the  western. 

The  island  of  Elba,  famous  as  the  place  of  Napoleon's  exile,  between 
Corsica  and  the  peninsula,  18  miles  long,  is  high,  its  western  part  being 
formed  by  Mount  Capanne,  which  rises  to  3323  feet.  Capri,  south  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  where  the  Emperor  Tiberius  passed  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life ;  and  Caprera,  Garibaldi's  home,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sardinia,  are 
other  noteworthy  islands. 

3.  Climate  and  Landscape. — The  north  of  Italy  has  the 
excessive  climate  of  the  temperate  region  of  continental  Europe  ;  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula  the  climate  becomes  more  genial 
and  sunny,  and  to  the  south  almost  tropical. 

The  plain  of  Lombardy,  with  an  average  temperature  of  55®  F.,  has  winters 
which  are  as  cold  as  those  of  the  Scottish  lowlands,  and  the  lagoons  of  Venice 
have  been  frozen  over ;  but  its  summers  are  as  hot  as  those  of  Rome  or  Nice. 
The  changes  are  few ;  rain  lasts  for  weeks  together  in  autumn,  but  in  summer 
the  blue  sky  is  never  clouded  except  when  a  violent  thunder  and  hail  storm 
occurs.  The  east  wind  brings  up  clouds  from  the  Adriatic,  and  the  west 
wind  from  the  Alps  dispels  them ;  from  the  abundance  of  water  in  the 
streams  and  canals  of  the  plain  the  east  wind  causes  November  fogs  just  as 
it  does  in  the  Thames  valley.  About  Florence  the  winters  are  much  milder, 
with  the  same  summer  heat,  and  this  difference  between  the  seasons  de- 
creases still  more  to  southward.  The  summer  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
when  a  heat  mist  rises  over  the  plain,  is  almost  unbearable ;  in  January 
the  sky  is  blue,  the  mornings  may  be  frosty,  and  fresh  spring  air  blows 
over  the  laud  ;  in  March  the  trees  are  already  leafy,  and  in  June  the  liarvest 
begins ;  in  July  everything  withers  under  the  excessive  heat,  till  the  ^utumu 
rains  revive  the  land.  In  Naples  and  South  Italy  the  sky  is  cloudless  for 
months  together,  and  the  air  is  so  pure  that  distant  plains  appear  to  be  close 
at  hand.  The  chief  faults  of  the  Italian  climate  are  the  cold  mountain  winds 
called  the  Tramontana,  like  the  mistral  of  south  France,  and  the  Bora  of  the 
north  Adriatic,  and,  in  contrast,  the  hot  Sirocco  which  occasionally  blow^s  from 
the  African  deserts,  besides  the  malaria  of  the  western  coast  marshes  and  of 
the  Venetian  lagoons. 

4.  Rouiid  the  lakes  at  the  base  of  the  steep  southern  slope  of  the  Alps 
Mediterranean  forms  of  vegetation  appear ;  the  chestnut  reaches  up  to  2600 
feet,  above  that  comes  the  belt  of  beeches  and  oaks,  still  higher  the  pine 
woods,  then  the  pretty  alpine  plants  and  high  pastures.  Scarcely  any  part,  of 
the  world  is  so  covered  with  irrigating  canals  {naviglios)  as  the  highly  culti- 
vated plain  of  Lombardy,  so  that  the  whole  of  it  appears  like  a  great  garden. 
At  the  northern  base  of  the  Apennines  the  Mediterranean  flora  of  laurels  and 
myrtles,  cork  oak  and  cypress,  covers  the  first  slopes ;  above  that  groups  of 
oaks  appear,  then  beech  woods  and  the  extensive  summer  j)asture8  which 
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reach  oU  over  IhE  At^cuuiuu  iim^u.  The  ApBiuuuca  ha.vu  uu  pcriuiuieut  siiovv^, 
hut  thoir  liigheat  sommita  are  frequently  snow- clad  between  October  nnd  May, 
anil  Bend  down  cold  breezes  into  tha  wami  valleys. 

On  the  MediterraiieBn  slope  ronud  the  coasts  of  the  GoK  of  Genoa,  called 
the  Siviera,  tha  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  lowlands  of  the  southern 
portioa  of  the  ptninnila  appears ;  the  mada  art  lined  irith  aloes,  and  lead 
through  olive  wooda  and  orchards  of  almonds,  oran^s,  peaches,  figs,  apricots, 
anil  now  and  then  of  date  palms.  In  Sicily  the  vegetation  takes  an  African 
character,  and  many  trojiii^al  fonus  flourish  j  it  is  not  a  well-wooiied  inland, 
bnt  forests  occiu'  here  and  there. 

5.  People. — Tlie  preBKiit  homogeneous  population  of  Italj' 
(33,733,000  in  1906)  has  ariaen  from  a  perfect  chaos  of  races.  The 
undent  Ligurians  of  Iberian  race  and  the  Uvihriaia  of  the  north 
were  joined,  from  an  unknown  quarter,  by  the  strange  people  called 
Etrascans^  or  Tuscans  by  the  Romans,  who  exercised  such  an  immense 
influence  on  European  civilisation.  The  (rreeks  peopled  the  south,  and 
held  Sicily  along  with  the  Phcouicians  ;  the  Smaaiii  spread  out  from 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula  to  extend  their  conquests  far  beyond 
its  limits ;  then  the  Goths  and  FTOiikt  poured  in  from  the  north, 
aad  after  them  the  Lengobards,  who  gave  their  name  to  Lonibardy. 
The  Savnyards  and  If'atden^es  of  the  valleys  of  Kedmont  along  the 
French  border  appear  to  be  of  QaUic  descent.  Insular  Sardinia 
was  free  Qdui  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  people,  but  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  then  of  the  Spaniards. 

Here,  as  in  France  and  Spain,  the  Roman  language  endured  and  prevailed 
over  all  others,  and  now  the  people  of  Italy  have  one  language  and  literature, 
tho  Italian  descended  from  the  Latin.  Its  dialects  show  traces  of  the  mixture 
of  nationalities,  but  the  Tnsean  has  now  become  classic,  for  the  great  writers 
(Dante,  Boccaccio)  were  Tuscan.'^. 

6.  Education  and  Beligion. — ^Althongh  in  ancient  times 
and  in  the  middle  ages  men  were  horn  in  Italy  who  left  great 
masterpieces  of  art  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting,  as 
models  for  all  time,  and  though  modem  Italy  has  talented  musicians 
and  poets,  the  greater  part  of  its  inhahitanta  still  remain  without 
even  the  rudiments  of  education  ;  beggars  are  very  niunerona,  in 
south  Italy  especially,  where  even  yet  brigandage  exists. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made,  however,  by  the  young  kingdom  to  improve 
this  state  of  things,  and  much  of  the  properly  coofiacated  by  the  Gaverument 
from  the  many  monastic  establiahmenta  has  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
public  education.  Higher  education  is  well  provided  for,  since  there  are  not 
fewer  than  21  univeraitlea  in  Italy,  the  oldest  of  which  are  those  of  Bologna, 
Paniui,  Padiui,  and  Tann,  on  the  uorthem  plain ;  of  Ferugia,  near  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula}  of  FlaroKe,  Pita,  Siena,  Stmt,  and  SapUs,  on  the  aouth- 
slope  of  the  Apennines. 
Roman  Catholic  is  tho  stnte  religion  of  Italy,  bnt  since  the  suppressioD 

I  The  natjanal  nsmo  was  Rniiaa. 
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of  the  temporal  govemment  of  the  pope  the  power  of  the  cleigy  has  been 
subordinated  to  that  of  the  civil  government,  and  perfect  religions  freedom 
has  been  secured. 

7.  Previous  to  1859,  Italy  was  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  states  : 
in  the  north  were  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Lombardo  -  Venetian 
state  under  the  dominion  of  Austria ;  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
dachies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca ;  the  Pontifical  States  extended  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  Po  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  •n  the 
south-west;  lastly,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  Naples  for  its 
capital,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  southern  region.  Aided  by  France, 
Sardinia  obtained  possession  of  Lombardy,  after  the  victories  of  Magenta 
and  Sdferino,  in  the  campaign  of  1859,  when  the  departments  of  Nice  and 
Savoy  became  parts  of  France.  Early  in  the  year  1860  the  duchies  and 
the  Emilian  provinces  of  the  Papal  States  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  and  in  March  of  that  year  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Italy.  A  swift  conquest  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  on  the  south  by 
the  patriot  Garibaldi  added  this  also  to  the  new  kingdom.  Umbria  and 
Ancona  were  next  incorporated,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  became  reduced 
to  the  five  departments  round  Rome.^ 

After  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  Austria  agreed  to  the  surrender  of 
Venetia  also  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  Now  for  a  time  the  remaining  Pontifical 
territories  were  protected  from  farther  diminution  by  the  influence  of  France 
and  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  from  that  country ;  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Grermany  in  1870  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
after  but  a  feeble  resistance  the  Italians  entered  and  took  possession  of  Rome, 
thus  completing  the  unification  of  Italy  as  one  kingdom. 

8.  Government  and  Divisions. — The  present  constitution 
is  an  expansion  of  that  which  was  granted  to  his  subjects  in  1848 
by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  from  which  country  as  a  nucleus  the 
unification  of  Italy  spread  out.  According  to  it  the  executive  power 
rests  with  the  sovereign  and  his  responsible  ministers  ;  the  legislative 
power  is  exercised  conjointly  by  the  king  and  a  parliament  of  two 
chambers — the  Senate  of  princes  and  members  nominated  by  the 
king,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by  the  people.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  69  provinces, 
in  each  of  which  the  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  prefect 
appointed  by  the  ministry.  As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  the 
larger  and  older  divisions  of  the  country,  called  Gompartimentos  in 
Italy,  are  of  much  greater  historical  and  geographical  interest  than 
the  modem  ones. 

These  are  as  follows  : — 

Piedmont  (Turin)  and  Liguria  (Genoa)  in  the  north-west,  which 

formed   the   continental   part  of  the   former   kingdom  of 

Sardinia. 
Lombardy  (Milan)  and  Venetia  on  the  great  plain  of  the  north. 
Emilia^  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Po, 

1  Rome,  Viterbo,  Civita  Vecchia,  Velletri,  and  Fi'osinone. 
2  Named  from  the  old  Via  Emilia. 
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indudiiig  the  former  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the 

Romagna  (Bologna). 
TuKany^  the  fonner  grand-duchy  (Florence),  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Mediterranean  opposite  Corsica,  which  in- 
cludes the  island  of  Elba. 
Umbria  (Pemgia),  the  central  ]»x)Tince  of  the  broadest  part  of 

the  peninsula. 
The  Marches  of  Ancona,  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines  to 

the  Adriatic  opposite  Umbria. 
Latium  or  Rome,  the  coast  slope  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  each 

side  of  the  Tiber. 
The  Ahnuai  and  Moliee,  the  compartment  which  extends  across 

the  highest  part  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic  coast 

opposite  Rome. 
Campagua  (Naples),  the  western  coast-land   south  of  Latium, 

extending  round  the  Gul£s  of  (Jaeta,  Naples,  Salerno,  and 

Policastro. 
Apulia,  the  territory  extending  along  the  Adriatic  and  Straits 

of  Otranto  from  the  promontory  of  Monte  Gaigano  to  Cape 

Leuca. 
Banlicata,  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
Calabria,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  between  the 

Gulf  of  Taranto  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
SicUy  and  Sardinia,  the  insular  provinces. 

9.  Products  and  Industries. — Of  the  whole  surfeu^  of 
Italy  it  is  estimated  that  83  per  cent  is  suitable  for  cultivation. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  agricultural  land,  however,  lies  in  the 
great  plain  of  Lombardy  and  the  Cam]iagna  Felice  of  Naples. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  supply  of  com  grown  in  Italy  is  not 
sufficient  for  its  wants,  and  more  is  imported  from  Russia,  Egypt, 
and  even  from  North  America.  Maize  and  wheat  afford  the  staple 
food  of  the  lower  classes,  as  polenta  and  macaroni, 

A  sixth  of  the  area  of  the  kingdom  u  covered  with  wood  or  bush,  the 
island  of  Sardinia  having  the  largest  forests  of  all  the  kingdom — the  districts  of 
Lake  Como,  of  Sonthem  Tnscany,  and  Genoa,  being  the  best  wooded  parts  of 
the  mainland.  The  olive  grows  all  over  peninsular  Italy,  and  enormous  quan- 
tities of  oil  are  produced,  much  being  exported.  All  parts  of  the  country 
are  suited  to  vine-growing.  Most  vrine,  however,  is  made  in  south  Italy  and 
Sicily ;  most  h€r$eM  are  Ived  in  Lombardy,  where  cattle  are  most  numerous  in 
the  dairy  farms,  which  supply  enormous  quantities  of  cheese  (Parmesan,  etc.) ; 
Tuscany  has  most  sheep;  Sicily  the  finest  mules  and  asses;  Umbria  the 
greatest  numbnr  of  swine.  The  coast  fisheries  of  Italy  employ  between  5000 
and  6000  boats,  and  fully  26,000  men.  Coral  fishers  go  out  from  Naples, 
Le^om  (Livomo),  and  Genoa  to  the  coasts  of  the  £ilearic  Isles  and  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis  in  large  numbers. 

The  most  important  mineral  product  of  Italy  is  the  sulphur  of  Sicily ; 
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iron  is  widely  distributed,  but  is  obtained  in  most  considerable  quantity  in 
Lombardy  and  Liguria ;  kad  is  an  important  product  of  Tuscany ;  sea  aaU 
of  the  vicinity  of  Cagliari,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Famous 
pure  white  marbU  is  quarried  at  Carrara  and  Massa,  on  the  north-west  coast- 
land  of  Tuscany. 

10.  Manufaotures. — The  zenitli  period  of  Italian  manufac- 
tures, when  Milan  was  famous  for  its  wool- workers,  Venice  for  its 
dyes,  Florence  for  its  cloth,  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  in  this 
respect  Italy  now  occupies  a  low  position. 

^t2^-growing,  spinning,  and  weaving  is  now  the  most  important  branch, 
and  in  this  the  towns  of  Lombardy — Bergaino^  Como,  MilaHf  Turin — take  the 
lead,  followed  by  those  in  the  plain  round  NapUs,  and  by  Catania  and 
Palermo  in  Sicily.  (?Zas«-making  has  also  fallen  from  its  old  position ;  the 
works  at  Intra,  on  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  manufacture  of  beads  and  mosaics 
at  Venice  (Murano),  are,  however,  still  very  important.  These  beads  serve 
for  coin  in  Africa.  Porcelain  is  now  made  chiefly  at  Milan  and  Florence ; 
straw  hats  at  Vicenza  in  Venetia,  and  in  Tuscany,  whence  they  come  to  ns 
as  Leghorn  hats,  from  the  port  at  which  they  are  shipped. 

11.  Trade. — The  great  advantages  of  the  peninsular  position  of  Italy 
on  the  Mediterranean  are  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  great  mountain 
barrier  which  shuts  the  country  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Hence 
the  eagerness  of  its  statesmen  to  complete  the  railways  under  or  over 
Mont  CeniSf  the  Brenner  Pass,  the  St,  Gothard,  and  the  Simjplon^  all 
of  which  are  now  finished,  bringing  the  cities  of  Turin  and  Milan,  as  well 
as  the  great  ports  of  Oenoa  and  Venice^  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Continent.  The  external  commerce  of  Italy  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  France, 
Britain,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  Com  and  cotton  goods  are  the  chief 
articles  required  from  abroad.  Silk  and  oil  and  sulphur  are  the  chief 
articles  with  which  Italy  supplies  other  lands,  and  the  country  possesses 
about  2000  ships  that  make  long  voyages.  The  chief .  seaports  of  the 
country  after  Genoa,  "  the  Superb,"  which  is  the  busiest  of  all,  are  in  order 
round  the  coast — Livomo,  or  Leghorn,  the  port  of  Tuscany  and  Florence ; 
Civita  VecchiOf  the  port  of  Latium  ;  Naples  (the  second  in  business  in  Italy), 
with  Castellamare  on  the  south  side  of  its  bay ;  Messina,  on  the  Sicilian  side 
of  the  Strait  named  after  it,  with  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Europe,  beside 
the  eddy  which  was  feared  as  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  in  ancient  times ; 
Palermo,  "  la  Felice,"  in  the  vale  of  the  Golden  Shell,  on  tlie  north  coast  of 
Sicily;  Catania,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Coming  round  to  the 
Adriatic  coasts  we  reach  the  port  of  Britidisi,  a  notable  point  in  the  most 
direct  route  from  western  Europe  to  Egypt  and  the  East.  The  most  import- 
ant line  of  railway  in  Italy,  tliat  leads  from  the  plain  of  Lombardy  all  down 
the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  has  the  port  of  Brindisi  as  its  objective  point. 
Farther  north  in  the  middle  of  this  coast  is  Ancona,  the  port  of  the  Marches. 
Lastly  we  come  to  Chioggia  and  Venice,  the  city  of  canals  and  bridges,  on 
the  coast  lagoon  of  the  north  of  the  Adriatic. 

12.  The  Italian  navy  is  a  strong  one,  and  in  1907  possessed  four  power- 
ful battleships,  with  about  twenty  cruisers  and  numerous  torpedo  craft-  The 
naval  arsenal  of  Italy  is  at  Spezia,  between  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  Mantua,  on 
the  Mincio,  in  the  east  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  Europe,  and  with  Peschiera,  at  the  point  where  the  Mincio 
leaves  the  Lago  di  Garda,  Verona,  and  Legnago,  on  the  Adige,  forms  the 
famous  *'  Quadrilateral." 

13.  The  wonderful  beauty  of  its  site  and  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
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plun,  witii  its  moFitime  commeTce,  bsve  made  J^tgUes,  the  foniiflr  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  most  populous  plaoe  in  Italy  (564,000). 
J2ome  (463,000),  on  the  seven  hills,  owes  its  greatness  rather  to  its  militar>' 
and  political  importance  from  the  oldest  times,  its  triumphs,  and  the  trea- 
snres  which  flowed  to  it  as  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  has  now  a  smaller  number  of  inhabitants  than  Naples.  Since  1670 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Pope  have  been  limited  to  the  portion  of 
Rome  which  lies  west  of  the  Tiber,  named  the  Citta  Lednina,  which  includes 
the  Vatican,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  Borgo,  and  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 
Rome  is  now  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Milan  (493,000)  and  Turin 
(836,000),  on  the  fertile  northern  plain,  come  third  and  fourth  ;  then,  in  order 
of  size,  Palermo  (310,000),  Genoa  (234,000),  Florence  ("La  Bella,"  206,600), 
renice  (152,000),  and  Bologna  (153,000). 

14.  The  only  district  in  Italy  that  has  not  yet  become  one  with  tiie 
kingdom  is  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino^  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the 
Apennines,  between  Bologna  and  Ancona,  both  the  most  ancient  and  the 
smallest  state  in  Europe,  which  had  its  pigmy  feuds  and  factions  even  in 
the  middle  ages.  Saint  Marinos  is  said  to  have  settled  here  in  the  fifQi 
century,  and  to  have  founded  the  state.  It  is  a  craggy  height  only  36  aquaro 
nules  in  area,  with  11,000  people,  governed  by  two  captains-general  and  a  senate. 

15.  The  group  of  the  MaUege  ialands,  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  60  miles 
south  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  belongs  geographically  to  Italy,  but  politically  to 
Britain.  Malta  (or  Mdita),  the  largest  (17  miles  long),  luiJs  the  impregnably 
fortified  and  splendid  port  of  Valettaj  with  dockyards  and  arsenal,  on  its 
north  coast,  where  a  garrison  of  over  5000  men  is  ordinarily  maintained.  The 
islands  form  an  admirable  naval  station  for  a  fleet  commanding  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  a  military  point  for  the  concentration  of  a  force  which  could 
protect  the  great  highway  to  I^ypt  and  India.  Malta  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
Mediterranean  fleet.  The  islands  have  a  population  (1901)  of  205,000,  and 
are  under  a  British  governor  and  council. 

5.— GREECE.^ 

1.  The  extremity  of  the  third  peninsula  of  southern  Europe  is 
occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  land  of  the  ancient 
Hellenes,  called  by  them  Hellas,  and  first  named  Grsecia  by  the 
Romans.  Greece  is  essentially  a  country  of  rugged  mountains  and 
valleys,  peninsulas,  gulfs,  and  islands.  It  comprises  a  northern,  or 
more  continental  portion,  called  Rumelia,  and  the  peninsula  of  the 
Morea  (Peloponnesus),  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  is  only  four  miles  vide  at  its  narrowest ;  besides  a 
large  sliare  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  the  Ionian  islands  on 
its  west  coasts.  All  of  these  make  up  an  area  (25,040  square  miles) 
which  might  be  compared  with  that  of  Scotland  north  of  the  low- 
land between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  length  of  the  country  from 
its  northern  or  Turkish  border  to  the  extreme  south  cape  being 
about  250  miles. 

1  Thessaly  and  a  slice  of  Epirus  (5100  sq.  m.,  pop.  400,000)  have  been  surrendered 
to  Greece  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  principal  towns  within  this 
territorj'  are  Aria,  Trihala,  Lariua,  Phartala,  and  VoU). 
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2.  Its  coasts  form  a  succession  of  deep  bays  and  golfs.  The  north-west 
frontier  is  formed  in  part  by  the  Qvlf  of  Aria  ;  the  Morea  is  all  but  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Oidf  of  Patraa  and  its  inner  OuLf  of  CoriiUh  ;  the 
Bay  of  Arcadia  indents  the  western  side  of  the  Morea ;  the  Gulfs  of  Koron 
(or  Ealamata)  and  of  Laconia  (or  Marathonisi)  run  into  the  south  of  the 
Morea  between  the  promontories  which  terminate  in  Capes  Matapan  and 
Malia ;  the  Gulfs  of  NaupUa  (or  Argos)^  of  jBgina  (or  Athens),  break  the 
eastern  coast ;  the  narrow  channels  of  Egripo  and  TcUanta  separate  the  long 
island  of  Euboea  from  the  mainland ;  and  in  the  north-east  the  Chdf  of  Volo 
penetrates  into  Thessaly. 

3.  The  mountainous  Euboea  or  Egripo  (called  Negroponte '  by  the  Italians)  is 
the  largest  island  of  Greece — more  than  100  miles  long.  North-east  of  it  lie 
the  Sporades  or  scattered  islets,  the  largest  of  which  are  Skyros  and  Skopelos ; 
within  the  Gulf  of  Athens  lie  Salamis  and  .£gina ;  south-east  is  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Cydadea  (Eyklades),  so  called  from  their  circling  round  the 
little  island  of  Delos,  sacred  in  old  times  to  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The 
largest  of  these  are  Andros  and  Tinos,  Syra,  Nazos,  Paros,  Milos,  and  Amorgos, 
the  remarkable  volcanic  island  of  Santorin  being  the  most  southerly  of  the 
group.  The  Ionian,  islands — Corfu,  Leucas  or  St.  Maura,  Ithaka,  Kepha- 
lonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo— lie  along  the  west  and  south  coasts. 

4.  Belief. — The  surface  of  Greece  is  everywhere  mountainouB, 
even  down  to  the  bold  headlands  of  the  coast,  and  its  scenery  almost 
everywhere  presents  striking  views  of  sea  and  rugged  heights.  There 
are  no  definite  ranges  in  the  masses  of  heights  which  cover  the 
country,  unless  it  be  in  the  coast  range  of  Thessaly,  including  the 
famous  Olympus,  or  in  the  Pindus,  and  its  eastern  branch,  the 
Othrys  MountainSy  running  out  towards  the  Gulf  of  Volo  ;  or  in  the 
Taygdos  (or  Pentedactylon,  from  its  five  fingers  or  peaks),  and  Pamon 
or  Malevo,  which  run  south  in  the  Morea,  forming  the  promontories 
which  terminate  at  Matapan  and  Malia.  Elsewhere  irregular  masses 
cover  the  land. 

The  culminating  point  of  all  Greece  is  the  famous  Olympus  (9750  ft ), 
which  rises  boldly  from  the  ^Egean  Sea,  in  the  coast  range  of  Thessaly,  and  has 
for  its  neighbours  the  scarcely  less  famous  Ossa  (Eissovo)  (6407  ft.)  and  Pelion 
(5310  ft.)  The  summits  of  the  Pindus  are  far  inferior  to  Olympus,  the 
highest  being  Mount  Kiona  (8240  ft.),  which  stands  near  the  centre  of 
Eumelia  in  the  north.  South-east  of  it  is  Liakura,  the  classic  Parnassus, 
rising  to  nearly  an  equal  elevation.  In  the  Morea  the  highest  point  is  Mount  St 
Elias  (7900  ft.),  at  the  head  of  the  central  promontory  of  the  south  coast ;  many 
other  points  of  the  peninsula  are  nearly  as  high.  The  plains  of  Thessaly, 
between  the  Pindus  and  the  coast  range  ;  of  Bo^tia,  between  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  and  the  Egripo  channel ;  and  of  Messenia  in  the  south-west 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Koron,  are  the  most  extensive. 

5.  Rivers. — The  streams  and  mountain  torrents  of  Greece 
flowing  down  the  steep  valleys  are  necessarily  short  and  unnavigable. 
They  also  vary  very  greatly  in  volume  from  the  time  of  the  autumn 
and  winter  rains  to  the  heat  of  summer. 

1  A  corraption  of  Egripo  and  ponte  =  bridge. 
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The  only  real  river  is  the  navigable  Salambria,  which  gathers  the  streams 
that  descend  from  the  Pindns  to  water  the  fertile  plain  of  Thessaly,  and 
escapes  to  the  sea  between  the  classic  heights  of  Olympus  and  Ossa  (Kissovo), 
overlooking  the  Gnlf  of  Balonica.  Of  the  minor  streams  the  largest  is  the 
Aspropotairw  (anc.  Achelons),  which  drains  that  portion  of  Epims  which  has 
receutiiy  been  assigned  to  Greece,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  the  western  comer  of 
the  opening  into  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Rnmelia  the 
Mavro  Potairw  (Kephissus)  springs  from  near  the  base  of  Parnassus,  and  flows 
eastward  to  feed  iMke  Tqpolias  (Kopais),  the  largest  of  the  lakes  of  Greece 
(10  miles  wide),  which  is  very  imperfectly  drained  to  the  Talanta  channel  by 
subterranean  passages.  The  Rujia  (Alpheus),  flowing  to  the  Bay  of  Arcadia, 
is  the  largest  stream  of  the  Morea.  Among  IJie  mountains  of  the  north-east 
of  the  Morea  flows  the  torrent  now  called  the  Mavro  Nero,  or  Brako  Nero, 
the  Styx  or  Cocytus  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  regarded  by  them  with  super- 
stitious awe,  and  believed  to  be  poisonous.  All  around  is  wild,  naked,  and 
solitary.  The  mountain  walls  of  black,  blue,  or  green  slate  have  a  weird  and 
desolate  appearance. 

6.  CliJinate.  — Snow  lies  for  two  or  three  months  of  winter  on  the  moxm- 
tains  of  Greece,  but  is  scarcely  known  in  the  deeper  valleyu  and  coast-lands. 
The  summer  sky  is  cloudless  and  bright,  and  the  heat  very  great ;  and  at  this 
season  the  swampy  valleys,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Topolias,  become  unhealthy 
from  the  malarious  vapours.  The  sirocco  is  occasionally  felt  in  the  south ; 
north  winds  blow  cold.     In  general  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy. 

7.  People. — The  inhabitante  of  Greece  (2,434,000  in  1896) 
are  in  the  main  the  descendants  of  the  old  Greeks— oi  tall,  sUm 
stature,  with  straight  nose,  dark  fiery  eyes,  and  black  hair. 
Devotedly  attached  to  their  country,  they  are  as  fond  of  their 
independence  as  were  the  old  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  con- 
sequently are  bitter  enemies  of  the  Turks.  They  speak  the  modem 
Greek  tongue,  which  is  a  greatly  modified  form  of  the  old. 

A  large  admixture  of  Albanian  mountaineers  is  found  in  the  north  of  Greece. 
Their  language  is  remotely  related  to  Greek.  In  Thessaly  there  are  many 
Turks  as  well  as  Gypsies,  and  a  good  number  of  English  and  Italians  are 
also  resident. 

6.  Beligion  and  £ducatioii. — The  majority  of  the  Greeks 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  clergy  of  which,  since 
1833,  owe  nominal  allegiance  only  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  are  under  the  real  authority  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Athens.  A  small  proportion  are  Roman  Catholics.  In  Thessaly 
Mohammedans  are  numerous. 

The  freedom  of  Greece  from  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks 

and  its  establishment  as  an  independent  kingdom  is  an  event  of 

comparatively  recent  times.      Law  and  order  and   industry  have 

been  extended  over  the  whole  land,  and  brigandage  may  be  said  to 

be  extinct,  except  in  the  districts  only  recently  acquired  from  Turkey. 

The  Government  has   given   much   attention  to  public  education,  but 
although  schools  have  been  established  on  the  Grerman  system  of  compulsory 
education,  one-third  of  the  adult  population  are  illiterate.     A  university  was 
pened  at  Athens  in  1837,  and  was  attended  by  2574  studcntB  in  1903. 

K 
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9.  Government. — ^According  to  the  constitution,  which  was 
framed  by  an  assembly  in  1864,  the  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  King  and  his  responsible  Ministry ;  the  legislature  is  a  single 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  caUed  the  BouU,  elected  by  the  people,  and 
meets  at  Athens,  the  capitaL  Previous  to  this,  the  country  had 
been  divided  for  admimstrative  purposes  into  provinces  or  rwmarcldes, 
which  correspond,  in  their  names  at  least,  with  the  divisions  of 
ancient  Greece.     These  are — 

In  Rumelia,  or  the  mainland  of  northern  Greece — 

Thessaly,  with  a  slice  of  Epirus,  including  the  town  of  Arta. 
Attica  and  Boeotia  (Athens),  and  Euboea,  with  the  Sporades, 

in  the  east. 
Phthiotis  and  Phocis,  central. 
Acamania  and  Etolia,  in  the  west. 

In  the  Morea — 

Argolis  and  Corinth,  in  the  north-east. 
Achaia  and  Elis,  in  the  north-west 
Arcadia,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
Messenia,  in  the  south-west. 
Laconia,  in  the  south-east. 

In  Insular  Greece — 

The  nomarchies  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Corfu,  Kephalonia, 
and  Zante  (Zakynthos),  and  of  the  Cyclades. 

10.  Products  and  Industries. — As  may  be  understood  from 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  and  its  recent  enfranchise- 
ment, only  about  a  third  of  the  area  of  Greece  is  cultivable  and  not 
a  half  of  this  available  land  has  been  tilled. 

Most  of  the  mountain  sides  have  woods  which  shelter  wolves  and  foxes  and 
wild  boars,  but  in  many  parts  the  trees  have  been  burned  off,  destroyed,  or 
cut  down  for  shipbuilding  or  for  their  resin.  Wheat  is  more  cultivated  than 
any  other  grain,  but  barley  is  the  staple  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  especially 
in  the  islands,  and  as  the  home  supply  is  not  sufficient,  com  is  imported  from 
south  Russia.  Tobacco  is  largely  grown  in  Thessaly.  The  vineyards  are  very 
extensive,  and  are  always  increasing,  but  the  methods  of  preparing  the  Greek 
wines  are  still  very  rude.  Mulberry  trees  and  silk-cultivation  are  also  wide- 
spread, but  the  most  important  product  of  Greece  by  far  is  its  curranis  (a 
small  grape ),^  which  are  grown  in  the  Ionian  islands  and  Morea.  The 
honey  of  Mount  HymetttiSt  south-east  of  Athens,  was  famed  in  ancient  times, 
and  apiculture  is  at  the  present  day  so  important  that  the  tax  on  bees  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  national  revenue.  Of  domestic  animals  sheep  and 
goats  are  the  most  numerous.  The  little  horses  are  hardy,  and  these,  or  mules, 
were  used  by  all  travellers  before  the  recent  development  of  the  internal 
communications — 2870  miles  of  good  roads  and  700  miles  of  railway  open 
in  1905.  Though  not  poor  iu  minerals.  Greece  has  no  mines  of  importance. 
Iron  ore  is  sent  to  Newcastle  from  the  island  of  Seriphos  in  the  Cyclades,  Pa/ros 

1  So  called  from  the  city  of  Corinth. 
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hsB  ramous  jiutHik,  Zante  yields  pdrcJewa,  now  us  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
At  Atbeaa  most  of  the  printing  and  praduction  of  tht  literature  of  Greece 
takes  place ;  it  has  alao  a  llttlo  silk  and  cotton  weaving,  but  nianufsctuies  of 
this  kind  are  insignificant  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  Greeks  of  the 
ses-coaats  and  of  the  islands  are  bom  seamen,  fiaheca,  and  traders,  known 
aa  such  all  over  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

11.  The  chief  centres  of  trade  are  the  IHrieus,  the  port  of  Athenn,  joined  to 
it  by  a  short  line  of  railway  aboat  seven  miles  long,  hnay  in  anpplying  the 
capital ;  Palms,  on  the  south  coast  of  its  gulf,  which  opens  into  that  of 
Corinth,  where  most  of  the  cnrrants  of  the  Morea  are  shipped  ;  Memlongioa 
(Miaolonghi),  rendered  famous  by  its  siege,  in  1826,  on  the  northern  share  of 
the  same  gulf  ;  Kalamala,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Koron,  iu  the  south, 
exporting  silk  and  figs ;  Naiiplia,  at  the  head  of  its  guU,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  peninsula;  Vuio,  the  port  of  Thessaly  ;  and  Syra  or  Hermnpolis,  the 
second  town  of  importance  in  the  kingdom,  the  central  point  of  the  Cyolades, 
and  an  important  station  of  several  steamer  lines.  The  little  navy  of  Greece 
has  its  head-qnartera  at  the  island  of  Poms,  in  the  Gulf  of  .ffigina.  Other 
towns  of  note  are  Lariiaa  and  Trikala  in  Thessaly ;  Egripo  or  KhaUcis  on 
Bnbfea ;  TripofUta,  the  old  capital  of  the  Morea  j  and  Spartn,  in  Laconia. 

12.  Athens  (1 12,000),  built  on  the  mai^ii  of  tlie  olive  and  vine 
covered  plain,  where  it  rises  to  tte  hill  of  LykabettoB,  is  almost 
entirely  a  niodem  town,  built  since  the  liberation  of  the  country  in 
1830,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kii^dom  ;'  but  the 
Acropolis,  or  Mara'  Hill,  the  ruiaa  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  of  the  temple  of  Theacns,  remain  to  mark 
ita  ancient  greatneag.     No  other  town  in  Greece  is  half  so  laige. 

6.— BO  MANIA. 
1.  The  weU-mflrked  division  of  the  northern  plain  of  the  Lower 
Bamibe  between  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  river,  equivalent 
to  considerably  more  than  three-fourths  of  England  and  Wales  in  area 
(48,300  sq.  m.),  was  conqnercd  by  the  Turks  in  the  beginnii^  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Twice  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  invad- 
ing Busaiana,  twice  it  wuh  re-oecupied  by  the  Turks  ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  northern  power  gained  for  it  a  government  by  its  own 
native  princes,  and  freedom  from  the  oppression  of  the  corrupt 
Greek  or  Fanariot  princes  of  Constantinople  who  had  previously 
farmed  the  land.  The  union  of  its  two  principalities,  Walachia  in 
the  south  and  Moldavia  in  the  east,  as  the  principality  of  Bomania, 
nnder  one  ruler,  was  granted  by  the  Sultan  in  1861,  and  till  May 
1877  the  country  paid  tribute  to  the  Porte.  At  tliiit  date  Romania 
declared  its  independence  of  Turkey,  and  its  freedom  was  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  By  this  tivaty  it  obtained  the 
district  of  the  Dobruja  south  of  the  delta  of  the  &mube,  in  exchange 
for  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  alienated  from  Bnssia  by  tlie  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1856),  and  now  restored. 

1  In  place  of  LIvadli.  nn  the  border  of  Lake  Topolias,  the  capital  under  Turkish  rqir. 
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2.  Belief. — Bomania  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  great  tree- 
less steppe-like  plain,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
watershed  of  the  Lower  Danube  ;  behind  this  plain  rise  the  wooded 
Transylvanian  Alps.  Between  the  northern  bend  of  the  river  to  its 
marshy  delta  and  the  Black  Sea  there  rises  the  bare  plateau  called 
the  Dobruja,  partly  grass-covered,  partly  swampy,  without  tree 
or  bush.  This  famous  old  battle-ground  is  crossed  by  Trajan's 
double  w  all  or  rampart,  built  to  keep  the  northern  barbarians  out  of 
the  Roman  provinces,  which  was  a  serviceable  line  of  defence  in 
1854. 

3.  Rivers. — All  the  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  and 
flow  from  the  Carpathians  and  the  Transylvanian  Alps  across  the 
level  steppe  to  join  its  left  bank.  The  chief  are  the  Pruty  which  now 
forms  the  boundary  towards  Russia,  the  Seret,  and  the  Oltu  (Aluta). 
By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  the  supreme  control  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  delta  mouths  of  the  Danube  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  International  Commission,  which  receives  dues  from  passing 
vessels,  and  expends  these  in  maintaining  the  navigability  of  its 
channels,  especially  of  the  chief  or  SuHna  mouth.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  this  Commission  is  maintained  in  its  functions  in  complete 
independence,  below  Galatz,  of  the  territorial  authorities.  No 
vessel  of  war  is  now  permitted  to  navigate  the  Danube  below  the 
Iron  Gates,  and  all  fortresses  and  fortifications  on  this  part  of  the 
river  are  to  be  razed. 

4.  People. — Most  of  the  population  (5,957,000  in  1899)  are 
supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  race  formed  by  the  alliance  of 
the  Roman  colonists  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  Dacia  ;  these 
are  the  Romanians  or  Rumeni,  in  whose  language  three-fourths  of 
the  words  are  Latin.  They  are  strong,  well-knit  men,  with  black 
hair,  lively,  but  not  very  active.  The  mass  of  the  people  live  in 
the  greatest  poverty  ;  their  huts  are  worse  even  than  the  cabins  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  :  a  few  thousand  Boyars,  nobles,  or  landed  pro- 
prietors, really  form  the  nation.  Large  numbers  of  Jews  and 
Gypsies  live  among  the  Romanians.  Almost  the  entire  population 
belongs  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  but  perfect  religious  equality 
is  secured  by  the  Berlin  Treaty. 

5.  Qovernment. — Its  constitution,  voted  by  a  popular  as- 
sembly in  1866,  vests  the  executive  authority  in  the  reigning  king 
and  his  council  of  ministers  ;  the  legislative  body  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  the  seat  of  government  is  at 
Biccharest  (Bucuresci)  in  Walachia. 

For  administrative  purposes  Walachia  is  divided  into  eighteen,  Moldavia 
into  thiiteen,  districts,  each  under  a  prefect  or  governor. 

6.  Products  and  Industries. — In  this  great  pastoral  and 
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agricultural  plain,  cattle-rearing  and  corn-growing  (maize,  wheat, 
barley,  rye)  are  naturally  the  chief  and  aliiioat  escluaive  industries. 
The  peasant  miikes  hia  own  rough  clothing  and  cap  of  sheepskin  ; 
his  waggon  requires  no  iron  work  ;  and  the  corn  ia  trodden  out  hy 
horses  ;  all  the  imports  are  for  the  IniuriouH  Boijnrt. 

7.  Bucharest,  the  capital  (276,000),  the  entrBp6t  of  trade  IietweeD  Turkey 
and  Hungary,  towards  the  south  of  the  Walachian  plain,  ia  a  thoronghly 
oriental  town,  a  great  clians  of  iiiita  and  palaces  and  courtyards,  with  lai^e 
gardeiia  between.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Romanian  uaiTarBity,  and  of  the  now 
important  liWratore  of  thaeonatry.  ./njsi/ (78,000).  the  chief  town  in  Moldavia, 
lies  picturesquely  on  the  slope  of  the  hilla,  ten  miles  west  of  the  river  Prnt  i 
Qalatz  (62,500),  the  head-qnartera  of  the  Danube  Commisaion,  below  the 
month  of  the  Seiet,  and  Braila,  a  short  distance  atiove  it,  are  the  great 
gnun  ports  and  depots  of  the  plain. 

The  first  railway  in  Eomania  was  conatructed  in  1869,  from  Bucbateat 
looth  to  Oiurgem  on  the  Danube  ;  now  the  capital  is  in  railway  comniunioiition 
with  tbe  rest  of  Europe  through  Galati  and  Moldavia,  The  district  of  the 
Dobrujo  includes  an  important  liue  of  railway,  which  passes  alonsaida  of 
the  ancient  Roman  wall  from  Cfieraamda  on  the  Danube  to  Knslaije  on 
the  Black  Sea.     In  1906  about  2000  miles  of  railway  were  open. 


III.   THE    SLAVONIC    STATES. 

THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA. 

1.  In  the  BallLiLn'  peninsula,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  we  reach  a  part  of  Europe  which  has  been,  till  recently,  held  sub- 
ject einoe  the  fil'teenth  century  hy  a  people  of  Asiatic  race,  the  warlike 
Osmanli  Turks,  differing  ia  creed,  in.  oustams,  and  character  in  the 
widest  degree  from  all  the  other  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  incompetent  to  keep  pace  with  their  development  in  peaceful 
industries.  Gradually  the  power  of  this  once  dreaded  foreign  race, 
numerically  tar  inferior,  has  been  losing  its  hold ;  the  territories 
nearest  the  main  body  of  European  States  have  passed,  from  being 
firmly  subject,  to  be  tributary  only  in  name,  or  virtually  independent 
of  the  Turk,  "  the  sick  man,"  who  seems  destined  to  be  puslied  out 
of  Europe  by  the  way  he  came.  The  Balkan  peninsula,  however, 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Turks  ;  compared  with  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  A  gin  and  Africa,  this  European  portion  is  only 
equivalent  to  about  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  their  extent ;  its  popula- 
tion to  about  a  seventh. 

Although  the  laige  territory  (146,240  square  miles)  which  lies 
south  of  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Eoniuniu,  marked  out  by  the 
Save,  the  Middle  and  Lainer  Danube,  extending  to  the  frontier  of 
Greece  on  the  south,  has  little  remaining  unity  in  its  political  con- 
ditions, it  will   be   convenient  here  to  consider   it    first  as  one 
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geographical  division  of  the  Continent ;  and  afterwards  to  separate 
it  into  its  individual  states.  ^ 

2.  Extent  and  Configuration. — In  area  the  division  nnder 
consideration  may  be  compared  to  twice  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  it 
extends  about  400  miles  across  from  north  to  south  and  500  east  to 
west.  It  lies  favourably  between  the  branches  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  harbours  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west, 
on  the  Mgean  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  in  the  south,  and  on  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  east,  from  which  the  great  natural  highway  of  the 
Danube  leads  into  the  land. 

South  of  the  Danube  a  gentle  ascent  of  undulating  well-cultivated  pastoral 
land,  with  dwarf  oaks,  leads  up  to  the  rounded  heights  of  the  Balkan,*  on 
which  beech  and  oak  woods  interchange  with  grass.  The  steep  right  bank  of 
the  Danube  along  the  north  edge  of  this  slope  is  cultivated  and  populous ; 
between  the  northern  bend  of  the  river  and  the  Black  Sea  rises  the  bare 
plateau  called  the  Dobruja,  partly  grass-covered,  partly  swampy,  without  tree 
or  bush. 

The  long  range  of  the  Balkan  curves  round  from  the  "  Iron  Gates  "  of  the 
Danube  parallel  with  the  river  to  Cape  Emine  on  the  Black  Sea  coast.  The 
Kqja  Balkan  ( =  chief  mountains,  7790  feet),  west  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  near 
the  centre  of  the  range,  are  the  highest.  Almost  all  the  country  west  and 
south  6f  the  Balkan  is  high  and  mountainous.  Most  of  its  ranges  take  the 
direction  of  the  western  coast,  and  continue  the  ramifications  of  the  eastern  or 
Rlyrian  Mountains  (the  direct  extension  of  the  Julian  Alps)  down  into 
Greece,  and  enclose  between  them  high  grassy  meadows,  lying  about  2000 
feet,  on  an  average,  above  the  Adriatic.  The  highest  points  of  these  ranges, 
often  with  wooded  slopes  rising  to  naked  white  peaks  and  pyramids,  are  the 
mountains  called  Dormitor  in  Montenegro  (8150  feet),  and  Mount  Ktichki 
Kom  on  the  inner  border  of  Montenegro  (7920  feet),  the  Shar  Dagh  (or 
Scardus)  in  eastern  Albania  (10,010  feet),  and  the  Pindus  Mmintains,  between 
Macedonia  and  Epirus.  Between  the  steep  southern  slope  of  the  Balkan 
to  the  basin  of  Eazanlik  and  the  valley  of  the  Maritza,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  iEgean,  rises  the  broad  mass  of  heights  called  the  Rhodope,  or  Despoto 
Dagh,^  with  several  granite  summits  reaching  over  7000  feet.  Seen  from  the 
north  this  mass  looks  like  a  great  plateau,  with  belts  of  oak  and  beech,  fir  and 
larch,  skirting  its  slopes.  Where  the  systems  of  the  Rhodope,  the  Balkans, 
and  the  western  heights  run  together,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  there 
rise  the  highest  summits  of  all,  the  Mus-alla  (9570  feet),  and  the  RUo  Da^h 
(8960  feet),  covered  with  pine  forest,  and  clear  of  snow  only  in  midsummer. 

Area  in  sq.  miles  Population. 
1  Turkey  proper,  with  Crete    .                .        64,000  6,130,000 

i  Eastern  Roumelia .        .        13,660 )  «  *7aa  nftn 

Bulgaria.        .        .  24,660)  5,/44,uuu 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  (in 
Austrian  occupation)         23,570  1,501,000 

IndeDendent.<^^^^*'*(^^<^^>  •        *        '        ^^'"^^^  2,689,000 

maepenaeni-^  j^jQjj^gjjggj.^  ^^^^  230,000 

148,240  14,?84,000 


Thessaly  and  that  portion  of  Epirus  which  have  been  ceded  to  Greece  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (6100  sq.  m.,  pop  400,000),  are  not  included  above. 

2  The  eastern  part  of  the  range  is  called  Emi'M  Dagh  by  the  Turks  =  "the  moun- 
tains which  serve  for  a  defence." 

3  Despoto  Dagh.  Turkish  =  "  monks'  mountains,"  from  the  numerous  convents. 
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Tonards  the  iblgean  tlie  bigh  crests  ran  oat  into  the  remnrkuble  penicEulu 
of  Chaleidice,  with  its  three  prongs,  one  of  which  iatenalnated  by  Mimnt  Aihos, 
or  the  Holy  Hill'  (8360  teet).  Through  this  iirra  of  the  peninsula  Xerxas  cut 
a  canal  for  hia  ahipa  to  escape  the  stormy  galea  which  render  the  nnvigatioa 
round  the  mountain  dangerous.  Opposite  this  the  loutC  peninsnhi  of  Galllpoli 
also  mna  South  between  the  narrow  DarJanelles  and  the  Gulf  of  Baros ;  be- 
tween these  are  the  high  islands  of  Th(cso  and  Savuilhraki  (where  St.  Paul 
touched  qn  his  way  to  Maeedooia),  but  the  latter  is  politically  included  io  the 
Asiatic  division  of  the  Turkish  Archipelago.  Far  to  the  soutii  of  the  .^gean, 
however,  the  large  island  o(  Civtr,  or  Candia  (150  miles  long),  DU  which  Mount 
Ida  rises  to  8000  feet,  belongs  to  European  Turkey. 

3.  RiveTH.^ — ^The  torrents  which  descend  to  the  Adriatic  from  the  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  of  the  west  are  of  little  value,  except  for  their  mill-driving 
powers,  and  for  ttoatii^  timber  down  from  the  hilla.  The  most  considerable  of 
them  is  called  the  Boyana,  the  overflDW  of  the  large  Skadar  or  Scutari  lake 
(26  Dulea  long),  near  the  middle  of  the  Adriatic  coast-land  ;  near  its  exit  [ram 
the  lake  the  Boyana  is  Joined  by  the  Dria  ;  this  river  has  its  chief  source  in 
Lake  Okhrida  (18  miles  long),  which  occupies  one  ot  the  plateaus  of  eastem 
Albania,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Vairdar 
flora  the  Shar  Dagh,  Sowing  south-east  to  the  Gulf  of  Solonica,  is  a  large 
stream;  hut  the  Marilza,  rising  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Rhodope, 
watering  the  great  valley  of  Thrace,  and  cnrving  round  the  latter  mass  of 
heights,  is  the  most  important  river  of  the  soiitheni  drainage.  It  is  navigable, 
excepting  in  summer,  as  far  as  Pliilippopolis,  170  miles  above  its  mouth.  Tlie 
great  highway  of  the  northern  plain,  as  before  said,  is  the  Daniiie. 

4.  Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  on  the 
whole  a  favourable  one.  It  becomes  lesa  so  in  proportion  aa  the 
land  rises  to  greater  heights,  and  aa  it  ia  exposed  to  the  cold  blasts 
of  the  north-east  wind  from  the  Bnasian  steppes. 

The  climate  of  the  northern  plain  is  especially  a  continental  or  excessive 
one ;  the  severe  winter  covers  the  plain  with  deep  enow  for  four  months, 
when  the  Danube  also  is  frozen  ;  spring  begins  in  April,  May  is  hot,  July  is 
characterised  by  storms  and  flooded  rivers,  tilled  by  the  rains  and  the  melting 
snowa  ;  autumu  being  fine.  South  of  the  protecting  barrier  of  the  Balkans 
the  myrtle  survives  the  winter,  and  the  orange,  olive,  and  mnlherry  thrive. 
The  Albanian  slope  to  the  Adriatic  is  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  cold  north 
winds ;  the  summers  there  are  unbearably  hot,  and  eold  weather  lasts  only 
till  March.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Maritzo,  and  the 
climate  of  these  districts  round  the  .Egean  ia  specially  agreeable,  but  the 
Bosporus  has  been  frozen  in  exceptional  winters. 

5.  People. — No  part  of  the  world  embraces  such  a  strange  niix- 
tnre  of  antagonistic  races — Adatw^  Greco-Latin,  Slavonic,  Semitic — 
as  well  as  of  languages  and  creeds,  as  this  division  of  Europe.  Of 
the  14,000,000  of  people  who  inhabit  this  area,  the  Osmanli  or 
Turh  constitute  leas  than  a  sixth  part  (3,000,000).  They  live 
in  compact  masses  only  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  country,  as 
loimd  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  .iDgeas,  in  the  Bhodopo  highland, 
about  Adrianople  in  the  valley  of  the  Maritza,  and  along  the  Black 
B€a  coast-land  between  the  Balkans  and  the  deltji  of  the  Dannbo. 

1  From  tho  Inrgu  iiumtaci  ot  Greek  monasterirs  on  it. 
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After  the  Crimean  war  large  numbers  of  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea,  allied 
in  race  to  the  Turks,  came  over  the  Black  Sea  to  settle  in  the  Dobnga, 
south  of  the  Danube  mouths,  whence  they  are  extending  westward.  The 
Greeks  (about  1,300,000)  form  the  most  important  element  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  south,  and  extend  round  the  .£gean  to  Constantinople.  The 
western  central  highlands  towards  the  Adriatic  are  occupied  by  the  Albanians 
(1,500,000),  who  are  called  Amauts  by  the  Turks,  Skipetars  by  themselves ; 
they  are  akin  to  the  Greeks,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Illyrians.  From  the  south  side  of  the  Danube  up  over  the  Balkans 
to  the  limits  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  districts  on  the  coast  lands  of  the 
iSEgean,  live  the  Bulgarians  (nearly  4,000,000),  a  people  of  Finnish  (Mongolian) 
origin,  who  migrated  hither  in  the  seventh  century,  gradually  becoming  amal- 
gamated with  the  Slavonic  peoples  whom  they  had  conquered,  adopting  their 
language  and  customs. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  purely  Slavonic  division  of  the  peoples  of  this 
region  (over  H  millions),  the  Servians,  Bosnians,  Herzegovinians,  Croats,  and 
Montenegrins  of  the  north-western  highlands.  Among  the  more  important  of 
the  minor  elements  of  population  found  in  European  Turkey  are  the 
Circassians  (Cherkesses),  people  of  the  Caucasus  who  crossed  over  into  Turkey 
in  numbers  after  the  conquest  of  their  native  mountains  by  Russia  in  1864  ; 
the  ArmenianSf  who  are  found  as  well-to-do  traders  in  every  town ;  the 
Gypsies,  who,  true  to  their  nomad  life  and  poverty,  are  found  scattered  among 
the  Bulgarians,  living  in  tents  or  huts  in  summer,  and  digging  themselves  into 
the  ground  in  the  cold  winter ;  and  the  scattered  Jews,  most  numerous  north 
of  the  Danube. 

6.  Religions. — It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  religious  divisions  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  do  not  correspond  to  those  of 
race.  The  Turks  are  not  the  only  Mohammedans,  for  large  numbers 
of  the  subject  races — of  the  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  Bosnians 
especially — to  escape  oppression,  turned  converts  to  the  creed  of  their 
rulers,  and  have  since  become  fanatical  followers  of  the  Prophet ; 
though  the  ties  of  nationality  seem  to  remain  stronger  than  those 
of  religion. 

Among  the  Bosnians  of  the  north-west,  all  the  nobles  have  become  faithful 
adherents  of  Islam  ;  but  there  are  nearly  three  Christians  in  this  division  of 
Europe  for  every  Mohammedan.  The  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  under  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  counts  the  greatest  number  of  adherents  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  south,  the  Albanians,  and  Slavs  of  the  north-west.  The 
Armenian  Church,  the  Patriarch  of  which  resides  in  Armenia,  and  the  United 
or  Catholic  Armenian,  which  recognises  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
have  also  many  adherents.  Thus  the  Balkan  Peninsula  presents  not  only 
contrasts  between  Turks  and  non-Turks,  but  also  between  Mohammedans  and 
Christians,  and  these  again  between  Greeks  and  Catholics. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Turkey  is  Christian,  non- 
Mohammedans  long  remained  under  the  most  cruel  oppression,  and  have  even 
now  obtained  only  the  barest  toleration  under  pressure  from  the  Christian 
States  of  Europe.  Christians  were  excluded  from  all  official  positions ;  they 
had  no  redress  for  wrongs,  for  the  word  of  a  Christian  had  no  weight  against 
that  of  a  Turk ;  the  possession  of  land  was  also  forbidden  to  them,  and  as 
farmers  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  third  of  the  harvest  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil ;  and  such  heavy  taxes  were  exacted  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
the  flame  of  insurrection  was  and  is  even  still  continually  breaking  out..    The 
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European  powers,  held  back  by  jealousy  of  one  another,  looked  on  inactively 
at  these  iniquities.  Russia  alone,  whether  out  of  purely  philanthropic 
motives  or  not,  was  disposed  to  give  effect  to  her  sympathies  with  the 
oppressed  peoples  allied  to  her  in  race  and  religion,  and  the  resistance  to  these 
efforts  by  England,  who  feared  the  presence  of  a  great  power  at  Constantinople 
between  the  two  most  important  sections  of  the  British  Empire,  brought 
about  the  Crimean  war,  in  which  Russian  aims  were  for  the  time  defeated. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  war  a  scheme  of  Turkish  governmental  reforms  of 
the  most  liberal  kind  met  the  approval  of  the  European  powers ;  this  docu- 
ment, however,  remained  absolutely  a  dead  letter.  In  1876,  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  European  Powers,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment that  the  reforms  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Powers.  The  rejection  of  these  proposals  by  the  Turkish 
government  brought  about  the  Russo-Turkish  campaign  of  1877,  in  which  all 
the  eastern  region,  except  Constantinople  itself,  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  Congress  of  European  Powers  at  Berlin  the  political 
boundaries  and  relations  of  the  country  were  greatly  altered. 

7.  Political  Divisions. — Previous  to  the  Russian  invasion 
of  1877-78,  the  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  formed 
European  Turkey  with  its  tributary  states.  Several  of  these,  in- 
deed, had  already  gained  freedom  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from 
the  Turkish  rule.  The  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  however,  greatly 
altered  the  political  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
reducing  the  area  under  direct  Turkish  rule  to  less  than  half  of  the 
whole,  besides  confirming  the  independence  and  extending  the 
limits  of  several  of  the  formerly  tributary  states. 

The  independence  of  the  state  of  Romania,  in  the  great  plain  north  of  the 
Danube,  was  recognised.  South  of  the  Danube  a  new  principality  of  Bvlgaria 
was  formed,  embracing  the  country  from  the  river  to  the  crests  of  the  Balkan 
range ;  this  is  a  tributary  principality  with  a  Christian  ruler  elected  by  the 
people,  the  choice  being  confirmed  by  the  Turkish  Sultan,  with  the  assent  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

South  of  the  Balkans  a  second  tributary  principality  named  Eastern 
Roumdia  was  also  formed.  It  extends  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Rhodope 
mountains,  and  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Maritza  river.  This  province  was  to  have  been  placed  under  a 
Christian  governor  appointed  by  the  Porte,  but  now  virtually  forms  part  of 
Bulgaria.  The  mountain  state  of  Servia  was  again  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
an  independent  state,  and  its  limits  were  extended  southward  to  embrace  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Morava  river.  The  freedom  of  Montenegro,  in  the  western 
mountains,  was  also  confirmed,  and  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  its 
territory.  The  small  port  of  Spitza,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  south  of  the 
former  termination  of  the  Dalmatian  territory,  was  ceded  to  Austria,  which 
power  was  also  charged  with  the  occupation  and  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  adjoining  her  territory  of  Slavonia,  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Nearly  all  Thessaly  with  a  slice  of  Epirus  was  ceded  to  Greece,  as  a 
reward  for  her  abstention  from  war.  Thus  there  remain  under  direct  Turkish 
rule  only  the  country  called  Rumili  or  Roumelia,  the  old  Roman  or  Byzantine 
land  in  the  south,  embracing  the  greater  parts  of  Tlirace,  Macedonia,  and 
Epirus,  besides  Albania. 
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1.— SERVIA. 

8.  The  little  mountainous  country  of  Servia,  between  the 
western  Balkans  and  the  lUyrian  mountains,  on  each  side  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  Morava  flows  north  to  the  Danube,  is  a  relic  of 
the  great  Servian  monarchy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  fell 
before  the  Turkish  advance.  Its  present  area  (nearly  19,000  square 
miles)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Switzerland.  Its  long  struggles 
for  independence  gained  it  the  right  of  self-government  in  1829,  but 
it  remained  still  tributary  and  nominally  subject  to  Constantinople 
till  December  1877,  when  it  proclaimed  its  independence  of  Turkey ; 
its  freedom,  as  we  have  seen,  was  conflimed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

9.  Its  present  ruler,  Peter  I.,  of  the  Karageorgevidh  dynasty, 
came  to  the  throne  in  1903  after  the  assassination  of  King 
Alexander  of  the  rival  Obrenovich  dynasty.  The  king  holds  the 
executive  power  with  his  ministers,  and  the  legislative  authority  is 
vested  in  the  "  Sovjet "  or  Senate,  nominated  by  the  prince,  and  in 
the  National  Assembly  or  "  Skupshchina" 

10.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  inountainous  and  wooded  ;  it  is  ftiU 
of  forests  and  hills,  hedged  fields,  and  fresh  meadows,  forming  pretty  but  never 
very  grand  landscapes.  The  Servian  mountaineers  in  general  are  lazy  and  hate 
agricultural  labour,  so  that  nearly  nine- tenths  of  the  land  is  left  under  its 
primitive  woods  and  pastures  ;  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  are  unimportant, 
but  large  droves  of  sioine  are  fed  on  the  acorns  in  the  woods,  and  are  driven  to 
market  in  Hungary.  The  mineral  treasures  of  Servia  are  considerable  ;  goldf 
copper^  and  zinc  occur  in  the  hills  which  reach  towards  the  "  Iron  Gates  "  of 
the  Danube,  and  coal  beds  extend  along  the  river.  The  only  laige  place  is 
the  capital,  the  fortress  of  Belgrad  (80,700  in  1905),  on  the  Danube,  which 
for  three  and  a  half  centuries  was  the  central  point  of  contest  between  the 
Austrians  and  the  Turks.  It  is  an  important  place  in  the  transit  trade 
between  the  northern  and  southern  countries. 

2.— MONTENEGRO. 

11.  The  first  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  free  itself  from 
Turkish  bondage  was  the  little  principality  which  we  know  by  its 
Venetian  name  Monten&fro  ;^  with  the  additions  made  to  its  territory 
by  the  treaty  of  1878  it  is  not  as  large  as  Devonshire  with  Corn- 
wall, and  occupies  the  western  mountain  region  from  the  range 
which  culminates  in  the  Dormitor  and  Kuchki  Kom,  to  the  narrow 
strip  of  Dalmatian  territory  which  shuts  it  off  from  Cattaro,  its 
natural  harbour,  and  farther  south  to  the  Adriatic  itself. 

12.  Its  reigning  prince  is  a  descendant  of  the  prince  bishop  who  liberated 

1  The  Turks  call  it  Karadagh,  the  Servians  and  Montpnegrini  Czemagorat  all  three 
meaning  black  mountains,  either  from  the  Servian  chief  Czemoi,  the  black  or  the  rebel, 
who  took  refuge  here,  or  from  the  dark  forest  formerly  covering  the  mountain. 
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the  country  froiu  tba  Turks  at  tlie  erul  of  the  seveutceutli  ceutury,  siutu 
which  lime  it  has  been  virtually  iadependent  Tlie  people  (about  230,000) 
are  divided  iutii  forty  tribes,  and  all  tbe  men  are  trained  as  tioldiera.  Tbe 
governmeut,  as  last  QioiiiHed  in  1905,  tnkes  the  form  of  a  hereditary  con- 
stitutional tuonarchy  with  popular  representation  nud  universal  BulTrage.  The 
Aaiiflmbly  meets  at  the  chief  viliage  of  Celinje  (pron.  Taetinye).  The  territory 
ceded  to  Montenegro  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  includes  the  small  fortified  tovnit 
of  Ifikskich  on  the  north  and  i'odgoriUa  on  the  south  of  the  old  territory, 
besides  the  mora  important  trading  harboars  of  Aniitfiiri  and  Duleignn  on  the 
Adriatic  coast.  These  latter,  however,  have  a  powerful  Albanian  element  in 
their  popnlatlon. 

3.— BOSNIA  AND  HEEZEGOVINA. 

13.  The  north-western  niountaiii  region  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
was  embraced  in  the  Roman  province  of  Illyria,  and  suffered  many 
vicisaitudes  after  the  division  of  the  empire,  Previoua  to  the  seventh 
century  the  portion  of  it  known  oa  Bosnia  waa  governed  by  priDces 
of  its  own,  called  Bans,  who  became  dependent  on  Hungary.  Con- 
quered afterwards  by  the  Turks,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  1522.  At  the  end  of  the  sisteenth  century  the  Turks  also 
mastcreil  the  southern  portion  of  Croatia.  As  early  as  1466  the 
Herzegovina  ^  south  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  which  had  been  known 
as  the  dukedom  of  Saint  Saba  under  the  Venetian  rule,  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  advancing  Turkish  invaders,  and  after  being  the 
hattlelieid  of  Christian  and  Mohaniraedan  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, waa  finally  annexed  to  the  Turkisli  empire  by  the  Treaty  of 
Carlowitzin  1697. 

These  three  conquered  territories  were  formed  into  the  Turkish 
province  of  Bosnia,  the  hereditary  chiefs  being  deprived  of  their 
prerogatives  and  of  most  of  their  revenues.  Since  that  time  the 
country  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  constant  distarbances  and  re- 
bellions by  the  brave  and  hardy  mountaineers.  So  unstable  has  been 
the  Turkish  power  in  this  territory,  that  the  Congress  of  European 
powers  at  Berlin  in  1878  agreed  to  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  the  Austrian  troops,  and  to  their  administration  for 
.in  undefined  future  period  by  the  Austrian  government. 

11.  The  country  is  entirsly  covered  with  well-wooded  mountain  ranges, 
with  well-watered  valleys  between,  on  which  grain  and  fmits  are  produced  in 
great  abundance.  Qame  and  fish  abound,  and  the  country  is  celebrated  for  Its 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  honey  bees.  Minerals  abound,  and  under  the  new 
regime  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  quicksilver  are  mined.  The  commnnlcations 
have  also  been  greatly  improvEd,  and  in  1900  nearly  800  milen  of  railway 
were  open.  The  popijation  is  for  the  most  part  Slavonic  (Bosnians,  Croats, 
MorlakB),  and  their  Bosnian  language,  somewhat  dilferent  from  the  Servian, 
has  been  preserved  pnre,  the  Turkish  never  having  passed  into  general  use. 
In  ajipearnnce  the  Bosnians  are  tall  and  strong,  with  fine  expressive  features 
and  dignified  bearing. 
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Their  towns  are  generally  divided  into  three  portions — the  Orad^  or  citadel ; 
the  Varos^  or  walled  town  proper,  often  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches ;  and 
the  Mahala  or  Palanka,  or  suburbs,  inhabited  by  the  lowest  classes. 

15.  Serai-Bosna^  or  Saraiyevo,  is  the  largest  town  (38,000),  and  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Croatia,  and  is  the  centre  of  trade  in 
the  country.  Travnik^  north-west  of  it,  is  an  important  fortress  ;  and  Banya- 
lukttf^  on  the  border  of  Turkish  Croatia,  is  the  most  beautifully  situated  place 
in  the  territory.  Zvomik,  on  the  boundary  river  Drina  on  the  east,  is  almost 
entirely  a  Servian  town  trading  largely  in  timber.  Moatar,  on  the  Narenta, 
is  the  chief  town  of  Herzegovina,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  all  this 
region,  with  high  strong  quadrangular  towers  at  each  end  forming  a  single 
arch  over  the  river.*  Trebinye,  in  the  southern  comer  of  the  country  not  far 
from  the  port  of  Bagusa,  is  surrounded  by  old  Servian  fortifications. 

EUROPEAN  TUEKEY. 

4.— BULGARIA  AND  EASTERN  ROUMELIA. 

1.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  two  large  territories  have  been  re- 
moved from  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  to 
be  formed  into  tributary  principalities  enjoying  the  right  of  self- 
government.  These  are  Bulgaria  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Bal- 
kans to  the  Danube,  and  Eastern  Roumelia  on  the  southern  descent 
to  the  basin  of  the  Maritza  in  Thrace. 

2.  The  province  of  the  Danube  or  Bulgaria,  ancient  Moesia,  is  a  fertile 
agricultural  country,  watered  by  the  Isker,  Osma,  Yantra,  and  Lom,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Danube,  growing  maize  and  wheat,  and  able  to  eicport  large 
quantities  of  these  by  the  port  of  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  rearing  of  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  it  is  not  so  prosperous  as  Walachia  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Danube.  Buffaloes  drag  the  native  carts  here  as  in  Italy.  The  Bulgarian 
peasants  are  thicker  set  than  the  Romanians,  lean  and  muscular,  wearing  a 
cubara  or  sheepskin  cap  in  place  of  the  fez.  Though  of  Finnish  origin,  their 
customs  and  language  have  become  entirely  those  of  the  Slavonic  people  whom 
they  conquered.     Most  of  them  belong  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Church. 

3.  The  important  towns  of  Bulgaria  from  west  to  east  are,  Vidin,  a  busy 
trading  town  on  the  Danube  near  the  Sei-vian  frontier ;  Sojiaf  on  a  fine  plain 
beside  the  river  Isker  in  the  south-west,  formerly  capital  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
vince ;  NicopoliSf  on  the  Danube  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osma ;  Plevna^  south- 
west of  it,  memorable  for  its  siege  in  1877  ;  Sistovay  a  trading  town  on  the 
Danube  ;  Timovay  south  of  it,  the  residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings  before  the 
Turkish  conquest :  Micstchuk,  the  most  important  trading  and  manufacturing 
town  on  the  Danube  ;  Shwida^  a  strong  natural  fortress  ;  and  Vamay  the  port 
of  the  country  on  the  Black  Sea.  Nearly  1000  miles  of  railway  connect 
Bulgaria  with  the  general  European  system. 

4.  The  constitution  of  the  newly-formed  principality  of  Bulgaria  was 
determined  by  an  assembly  of  notables  at  Timova,  the  old  Bulgarian  capital 
in  the  centre  of  the  territory.  The  new  State  pays  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and 
bears  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  empire,  but  has  a  Christian  government 
and  a  militia  of  its  own,  and  its  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed. 

1  Banyaluka  =  Bath  meadow. 
3  The  name  Mostar  is  thus  probably  derived  from  Mostari  =  old  bridge. 
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0.  £astem  Moumdia  is  farmed  ont  of  the  provioees  of  SUvno  and  Philip- 
popolis,  with  part  of  that  of  Adiianople,  and  emtanices  the  upper  baaixi  of  the 
Mantza  and  of  its  tributary  the  Tnnja,  extendmg  also  eastward  of  the  latter 
to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  round  the  Onlf  of  Bm^ras.  With  the  exception 
of  the  portion  of  the  Bliodope  platean  which  falls  within  it,  the  whole  of  this 
is  a  charming  country  of  nndulating  ridges  covered  with  green  ^^[etation. 
Along  the  base  of  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Balkan,  on  the  north  of  it,  lies  the 
rost^growing  conntrj-,  in  which  most  of  the  &mons  attar  of  roses  is  made. 

6.  The  population  in  this  newly  carved  out  principality  is  also  for  the 
most  part  Bulgarian.  The  chief  towns  are — PhiUpfHtfKtlis,^  on  the  Upper 
Maritza,  which  begins  to  be  navigable  here  for  boats.  This  ancient  town  was 
founded  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  taken  in  1860  by 
the  Turks.  Kazanlik,  on  the  Tunja,  at  the  base  of  the  Balkan,  and  SlifmOy  or 
Idimye,  farther  east,  also  close  to  the  steep  face  of  the  mountains  on  the  north, 
are  botli  great  centres  of  the  manulacture  and  trade  in  attar  of  roses.  Bvrgas, 
on  an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea  coast,  is  the  chief  port  of  the  new  province. 

7.  £astem  Boumelia  was  originally  to  have  been  placed  under  a  Christian 
governor-general  appointed  by  the  Porte  with  the  (xmsent  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powCTS,  but  is  now  virtually  a  part  of  Bulgaria.  Since  the  union  of 
the  two  principalities  Boumelia  takes  also  the  name  of  Sfruthem  Bulgaria. 


5.— TURKEY  PROPEE. 

1.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula — extending 
south  of  the  new  boundaries  of  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Eastern 
Boumelia  to  the  .£gean,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Marmora 
to  the  Straits  of  Otranto — are  still  under  direct  Turkish  authoiitv. 

« 

2.  GKiveminent. — Here  the  Sultan  is  ruler,  and  his  will  is  absolute  in 
80  far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Mohammedans.  He  acts  through  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  head  of  the 
temporal  government  and  president  of  the  state  council  of  the  Sublime  Porte  /* 
and  through  the  Mufti,  or  Sheik-ul-Ialam,  the  head  of  the  Church  and  chief 
of  the  "  Ulemas,^^  a  body  which  includes  the  clergy  and  the  chief  functionaries 
of  the  law,  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  on  which  all  laws,  civil  and  religious, 
are  based. 

3.  DivisionB. — The  whole  Turkish  Empire  is  divided  into 
vilayets  or  governments,  each  under  a  vali  who  represents  the 
Sultan,  and  each  subdivided  into  tkmjaiks  or  provinces.  Of  these 
divisions  there  are  seven  on  the  mainland  of  European  Turkey — 
Constantitwplc,  Adrianopk,  Salonica  or  Saloniki,  Monastir,  Kossovo, 
Skadar  or  Scutari,  and  Yaniiia,  In  1898  the  vilavet  of  Crete 
became  an  autonomous  State  under  a  Hi^ih  Commissioner  of  the 
Powers,  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  but  without  tribute. 
The  better  known  old  divisions  on  the  mainland  are  Thrace^  the 
south-eastern  region  between  the  Balkans  and  Bhodope  ;  Macedonia^ 

1  Turkish,  Felibe  ;  Bulgarian,  Plovdiv. 

s  bo  named  in  allusion  to  the  eastern  custom  of  dispeDsing  justice  at  the  gate— from 
the  lofty  gateway  of  the  Seraglio  or  palace  at  Constaotinople  opposite  which  the  Qxand 
Vizier  resides. 
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between  the  Rhodope,  the  Shar  Dagh,  and  the  ^gean  ;  Epirm,  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Pindus  range  ;  and  Albania,  the  western 
mountain  region  south  of  Servia. 

4.  Froduots  and  Industries. — Turkey  is  a  country  of 
great  natural  resources,  but  few  similarly  gifted  parts  of  the  earth  are 
so  much  neglected.  The  greater  part  of  the  population,  as  may  be 
understood  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  has  no  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  ;  labour,  capital,  and  roads  are  very  deficient. 

More  than  half  the  area  is  arable  land  or  meadow,  but  little  more  is 
cultivated  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Yet  the  land  yields  so  plentifully  that  every  Turkish  harbcfttr 
exports  grain  ;  the  olive  is  more  especially  cultivated  in  the  maritime  districts, 
and  olive  oil  is  the  staple  product  of  the  island  of  Crete ;  the  vine  is  grown  and 
loine  is  made  almost  everywhere  in  a  rough  way ;  cotton  is  an  important  pro- 
duct of  the  southern  districts  and  of  Crete.  The  forests  give  abundant 
timber,  and  are  the  haunts  of  the  bear  and  wolf.  The  riches  of  the  people 
are  chiefly  in  their  cattle  ;  the  ?iorse  is  carefully  reared,  but  is  inferior  to  the 
Arabian ;  sheep  give  clothing  for  all  the  people,  the  wool  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  being  specially  valued.  Though  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  salt  are  pre- 
sent, scarcely  any  mining  is  carried  on. 

6.  Turkey  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  manufactures,  though  these  are 
of  no  great  eirtent  or  importance.  Wool  is  woven  into  rough  cloth  all  over 
the  land,  and  the  Turkish  carpets  are  famous ;  ropes  for  the  Turkish  ships 
are  made  from  native  hemp ;  silk -weaving  flourishes  in  Constantinople  and 
Salonica ;  guns  are  made  and  cannon  founded  in  the  Bosporus  suburbs  of 
the  capital.  The  trades  of  saddlers,  swordsmiths,  barbers,  and  bathmen  are 
restricted  to  Turks. 

6.  Roads  and  communication  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly  deficient  in 
Turkey,  so  that  the  difficult  transport  of  goods  is  maintained  chiefly  by  pack 
animals ;  and  riding  Tatars  or  couriers  maintain  a  system  of  posts.  It  is 
only  since  1865  that  any  railways  have  been  made  in  Turkey.  There  are 
now  (1906)  1240  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  the  chief  lines  being 
those  from  Constantinople  through  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Maritza  to  Nish  (in  Servia) ;  where  it  joins  the  line  con- 
necting Salonica  with  Uskub  at  the  base  of  the  Shar  Dagh  and  Belgrad  and 
the  railway  system  of  Central  Europe. 

7.  Cotistantinople,  the  capital  (1,106,000),  the  ancient  Byzantium 
(Stambul  of  the  Turks),  takes  its  naiae  from  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth 
century.  Secure  and  enchanting  in  position,  commanding  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  traflSc  of  two  seas,  its  natural 
facilities  for  trade  raised  it  to  its  great  eminence  in  the  East. 

The  narrow  arm  of  the  Bosporus,  the  Golden  HorUy  bordering  the  pro- 
montory on  which  the  city  proper,  terminating  in  the  serai  or  palace- 
enclosure,  is  built,  affords  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  for  the  largest 
vessels,  and  was  visited  in  1905  by  16,300  ships  of  15,000,000  tons. 
Across  this,  bridges  lead  to  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  the  European 
or  Prankish  quarter,  with  the  palaces  of  the  foreign  ambassadors ;  beyond 
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which,  ulODg  tlie  Bosparus,  lie  suburb  nfter  suburb  to  Bayiikdere,  where  the 
TortiScations  begin  which  guard  the  outlet  of  the  strait  to  tlie  Black  S«a. 

Saloaica  otSalanilii,  at  the  hetid  of  iU  gulf  in  the  ^Egean,  is,  after  Constant- 
Inopls,  the  most  frequentaJ.  port  of  Turkey,  sendii^  out  grain  and  vool. 
Bilk  snd  tohoceo.  Adrianopte  '  (pop.  81,000)  is  the  dep6t  and  trading-place 
of  ths  broad  valley  ot  Thrace.  Tlie  railway  north-west  from  Salonica  leads  to 
Uskuh,  at  the  aouth-east  liase  ai  the  9har  Dagh.  Pnarendi  or  PriiTen,  at 
the  north-west  base  of  that  rauge  in  Albimia,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  busiest 
towns  of  European  Turkey;  north  of  it  is  Prishtina,  the  most  important 
town  of  old  Servia  or  Dardania.  Id  Epirna,  near  the  borders  of  Greece, 
Taaiiut  is  the  chief  place. 

S.  The  island  of  Crete  (3320  square  miles)  might  be  cooipared  in  length 
to  the  distance  fronj  London  to  York.  Several  groups  ot  high  mountains  rise 
along  its  lei^h,  cnlniinating  in  the  central  Mount  Ida.  Its  climate  is  a  very 
pleaeant  one  ;  olive  woods  cover  many  of  the  slopes,  and  vines  and  southern 
fruits  are  abundant.  Its  staple  product  is  olive  oil.  The  language  of  both 
ChrislJans  and  Moslems  in  the  island  is  modem  Greek. 

Megnlc  Eaalmn,  or  Candia,  on  the  north  coast,  a  fortified  town  fomided  by 
the  Saracens,  is  the  largest  place.  Canea,  near  the  western  extremity,  also 
on  the  north  coast,  is  the  best  port  of  Che  island.  A  little  east  of  it  is  the 
bay  ot  Suda,  in  which  the  Turkish  Government  held  a  Mediterranean  nnval 
station  and  aiaena!  till  the  year  1898. 


6.— EUROPEAN  RUSSIA. 

1.  We  have  already  come  upon  Slavonic  peoples  living  witliiu 
the  political  limits  of  the  Gennan  Empire,  in  greater  numbers 
within  the  Auetto-Hungariau  monarchy,  as  subjects  of  the  Turks 
in  tie  north-west  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  under  independent 
princes  of  their  own  race  in  the  recently  freed  Stat£  of  Servia  and  in 
Montenegro.  In  Russia  alone,  however,  have  the  Slavonic  peoples 
raiseil  themselves  to  the  position  of  a  great  European  power,  incor- 
porating other  nationalities  n'ith  their  o«ti. 

2.  Extent  and  Configuration.— It  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  territory  of  European  Russia  (over  2  million 
square  miles)  if  it  is  remembered  that  it  covers  a  space  which  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  united  extent  of  all  the  other  states  of 
Europe  that  we  have  been  describing.  If  we  measure  its  vast  area 
by  that  of  England,  we  And  that  it  is  nearly  40  timea  greater. 

Prom  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the  north  to  those  of  the  Black  Sen 
on  the  south  the  distance  is  1700  miles.  From  the  western  border  where 
Russia  touches  upon  Scandinavia,  the  Baltic,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Ro- 
mania, to  the  natural  frontier  of  the  Ural  belt  on  the  east,  the  great  plain 
has  a  width  of  about  1400  miles,  or  six  times  the  distance  between  Loudon 
and  Newcastle.  Vast  as  this  territory  is,  it  forma  little  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  area  of  the  hnge  Empire  comjnanded  by  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

3.  The  general  features  and  climale  of  this  vast  region,  which  occupies  the 
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body  of  Europe  as  the  other  states  do  its  peninsnlar  members,  have  already 
been  noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  continent  (pp.  155-167).  It  may 
snflBce  to  recall  here  the  general  lowness  of  the  country.  Apart  from  the 
Caucasus,  the  Urals,  and  the  Crimea,  the  only  districts  rising  above  1000  feet 
are  the  Valdai  hills  (1150)  at  head  of  the  Volga,  the  Timan  range  (over  3000) 
in  the  Pechora  basin,  several  heights  in  Russian  Lapland  (over  15(K)),  and 
some  in  Ukraine  (over  1000).  The  main  divisions  of  its  landscape  are  the 
treeless  northern  tundras,  frozen  in  n  inter,  grassy  in  summer ;  the  rock  and 
lake  plateau  of  Finland  ;  the  immense  central  forest  region,  the  cultivated 
parts  of  which  supply  Europe  with  grain  ;  and  the  treeless  steppeSf  which  lie 
across  the  south  of  the  plain  ^m  the  sidine  borders  of  the  northern  Caspian 
towards  Romania  on  the  west.  While  recalling  also  the  magnificent  system  of 
natural  waterways  that  ramifies  over  the  huge  plain  (Volga,  Dnieper,  etc.),  it  is 
important  to  remember  the  disadvantage  which  Russian  conmierce  suffers,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  peninsular  Europe,  in  having  its  seas  on  every  side 
— the  Arctic,  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea  coasts  and  those  of  the  Caspian — closed 
by  ice,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  during  its  rigorous  continental  winter. 

4.  People. — The  enormous  extent  of  Russia  is  more  thinly 
peopled  than  almost  any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  on  an  average  it  has 
only  about  58  people  to  a  square  mile  of  surface.  England  in 
comparison  is  more  than  nine  times  as  well  peopled  ;  France  more 
than  three  times.  About  four-tifths  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabit- 
ants (in  1897,  107  millions,  including  Poland)  are  of  Slavonic  race. 

The  dominant  Russian  division  of  the  Slav  peoples  appears  in  three 
main  sections  :  the  Great  Riissians  (52  millions)  of  the  centre  and  north  of 
the  country  ;  the  Little  or  Malo  RtLssians  (24  milUons)  (also  called  Ruthens, 
or  Russniaks,  or  Red  Russians)  of  the  Ukraine  ^  on  the  south-west,  to  whom 
belong  the  Cossacks  or  Kazaks  (=  armed  horsemen)  of  the  lower  Don  region 
in  the  south  ;  and  the  White  Rtissians  (5  millions)  in  the  western  provinces. 
West  of  the  last  named,  in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula,  live  the  Poles  (9  millions), 
and  on  the  borders  of  Romania,  in  the  south-west,  a  small  proportion  of 
Bulgarians.  Allied  in  race  to  the  Slavonic  peoples  are  the  blue-eyed  and  fair- 
skinned  Lithuanians  (Litvani),  with  the  kindred  Letts  and  tihviudes  (Samogi- 
tians)  beside  them,  who  are  mixed  with  Finnish  blood  (2  millions). 

Most  important  in  point  of  numbers  among  the  non-Slav  races  included 
in  the  political  division  of  European  Russia  are  the  fair-haired  Finnish 
peoples  '^  (over  34  millions),  who  occur  in  a  western,  or  Baltic,  and  an  eastern 
division  ;  the  former  includes  the  Ests,  Chudes,  and  Livs  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, the  Karelians,  Suomi,  and  Qiusnes  of  Finland,  and  the  Lapps  (who 
call  themselves  Sahmelads)  farther  north  ;  the  latter,  the  Siryans,  Permyaks, 
and  Votyaks  towards  the  Ural,  and  the  Cheremis  and  Mordvins  of  the  middle 
Volga  basin. 

Scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  Finns  are  the  peoples  of  Turkish  origin 
within  Russia.  To  these  belong  the  Tatars  of  Kazan  ;  the  NogaS  Tatars  of 
the  Crimea  in  the  south,  and  the  Kirgiz  on  the  Caspian.  The  Bashkirs,  Chuvash, 
and  others,  in  the  Ural  and  Volga,  are  tatarised  Finns.  The  Kalmitcks  may 
be  taken  as  the  purest  type  of  the  Mongols  ;  they  are  short,  swarthy,  broad- 
8houl«lere<l  horsemen,  black -haired  and  black-eyed,  the  eyes  slanting  down 

1  Ukraine  (Slav.,  a  frontier  country  or  march),  a  name  first  given  by  the  Poles  to  the 
frontier  country  towards  the  Tatars,  afterwards  to  the  fertile  regions  on  both  sides  of 
the  middle  Dnieper. 

2  The  name  Finn  is  of  foreign  origin.  The  people  call  themselves  StunnelaiMt  =  lake 
or  fen  people,  in  reference  to  their  lake-studded  country. 
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towards  the  flat  nose.  In  the  tundra  region  of  the  Arctic  shores  dwell  the 
dwarfed  Samoyed  pagans,  the  original  people  of  all  the  northern  Asiatic  plain, 
now  driven  to  the  borders  of  the  icy  sea,  living  by  hunting  and  by  their  rein- 
deer herds.  Jews  (in  1906  five  millions)  are  most  numerous  in  Poland  and  in 
the  south-west,  but  have  been  much  reduced  by  recent  persecutions  ;  amongst 
foreigners  the  most  prominent  place  is  held  by  the  Germans  (over  a  million) 
of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  by  the  Swedes  of  Finland. 

5.  Beligion. — Nearly  93  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Russia 
are  Christians,  and  of  these  by  far  the  larger  proportion  belong  to 
the  Russo-Greek  Church,  the  established  one  of  the  State,  which 
in  the  sixteenth  century  replaced  the  Byzantine  by  a  national 
Patriarch  whose  office  was  suppressed  by  Peter  the  Great.  In 
doctrine  it  is  still  Orthodox  Greek,  and  differs  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  mainly  in  denying  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

The  Emperor  is  the  defender  of  the  Church,  and  executes  the  judgments 
of  its  Synod,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  former  Patriarch.  No  member  of 
the  Russo-Greek  Church  may  renounce  his  creed,  on  pain  of  detention  for  life  in 
a  convent.  Among  the  minor  religious  bodies  in  Russia,  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
who  have  their  greatest  number  of  adherents  in  Poland,  come  first ;  the  Jewish 
traders  of  Poland  and  the  south-western  provinces,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
settle  in  Russia  proper,  next  in  numbers ;  then  the  Protestants,  who  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  Baltic  provinces  nearest  to  Germany;  Armenians,  in 
the  south.  Followers  of  the  rites  of  Shamanism,  the  ancient  belief  of  the 
north  Asiatic  tribes,  sacrificing  animals  to  propitiate  evil  demons,  and  of 
Lamaism,  the  corrupt  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  occur  in  smaller  numbers  along 
the  Asiatic  border.  These  are  the  broad  religious  divisions  of  the  country  ; 
but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  towns  which  are  as  diversified  in  the  religion 
of  their  inhabitants  as  in  the  languages  spoken  in  them.  Astrakhan,  for 
example,  has  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Armenian  churches, 
many  Mohammedan  mosques,  and  a  Lama  temple.  On  Fridays  the  Tatars  go 
to  mosque ;  on  Saturday  the  black  silk  kaftans  of  the  Jews  appear ;  on 
Sunday  the  Greek  "kolakolniks"  or  belfries  ring  out. 

6.  Eduoation. — From  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  on- 
ward till  1861,  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia 
were  serfs,  belonging  either  to  the  crown  or  to  private  individuals. 
By  imperial  decree  in  that  year,  coming  into  force  in  1863,  serfdom 
was  abolished.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  Russia  are  without  education.  That  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  this  direction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
1904  nearly  91,000  schools  were  open,  with  209,000  teachers  and 
5,345,000  pupils,  while  the  nine  universities  were  attended  by 
over  19,000  students. 

Finland  is  in  advance  of  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  in  respect  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  possesses  a  separate  system  ;  but  the  rest  of  European  Russia  is 
now  divided  into  educational  districts,  which  correspond  to  the  seats  of  the 
Htissian  universities  at  Moscow  (the  oldest,  1755),  at  Dorpat,  and  St.  Peters- 
burgf  m  the  Baltic  provinces ;  at  Vilna  and  Warsaw  in  the  west ;  at  Ki^, 
Khmrhof,  and  Odessa,  in  the  south-west ;  and  at  Kazan  in  the  east. 

S 
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7.  Both  Rnssian  and  Polish  are  membov  of  the  SlaTonic  lingmstic 
family,  while  Finnish  belongs  to  the  Ural-Altaic  connection. 

8.  Gk>v6minent. — Since  1905,  when  the  Duma  was  created,  Russia  must 
be  called  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy,  although  the  ezecutiTe  and 
judicial  functions  are  still  centred  in  the  Tsar,  who  continues  to  bear  the  title 
of  Autocrat.  No  law,  however,  takes  effect  without  the  sanction  of  the  Duma, 
whose  members  are  returned  for  five  years  by  all  the  provinces  and  tw^ity- 
eight  of  the  largest  towns.  In  1906  both  the  Duma  and  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  or  Upper  House,  were  reoiganised,  and  no  bill  can  now  be  submitted 
for  the  Tsar's  sanction  until  it  has  passed  both  chambers.  Half  of  the 
members  of  Council,  who  sit  for  nine  years,  are  nominated  by  the  Tsar,  the 
rest  by  the  provinciid  2^mstvos,  the  Holy  Synod,  the  Universities,  and  other 
corporations.  The  administration,  however,  is  still  carried  on  by  the  four 
great  boards  or  councils,  with  separate  functions.  These  are — the  reoi^nised 
Council  of  the  Empire,  now  mainly  l^slative  ;  the  Directing  Senate,  or  High 
Court  of  Justice  ;  the  Holy  Synod,  concerned  with  religion  ;  and  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  most  important,  since  its  reorganisation  in  1905,  comprises  all 
the  ministers  of  war,  navy,  finance,  foreign  affairs,  etc.  In  1864  Poland  lost 
its  constitution  ;  and  that  of  Finland,  as  reformed  in  1906,  consists  of  a  single 
chamber,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  all  adults  of  both  sexes,  but 
controlled  by  the  Grand  Duke,  i.e.  the  Tsar. 

Moscow,  the  old  central  capital  (1,092,000  in  1905),  is  now  outstripped 
by  St  Petersburg  on  the  Neva  (1,430,000),  defended  by  the  island  fortress  of 
Kronstadt. 

9.  Political  Divisions.  —  The  65  administrative  depart- 
ments are  distributed  amongst  the  great  territorial  divisions  as 
under : — 

Great  Russia  (Muscovy) — All  the  central  and  northern  regions 
to  the  Arctic  shores.     Chief  towns — Moscow,  Tula. 

Little  Russia^  or  the  Ukraine — In  the  south-west.  Chief  town — 
Kief  (Kiyef). 

Eastern  Russia.  Chief  towns — Astrakhan,  Kazan,  Samara,  Saratof  . 

South  Russia — Along  the  Black  Sea,  Chief  towns — Odessa, 
Nikolayef,  Kishenef. 

Western  Russia — Including  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland.     Chief  town — Vilna. 

The  Baltic  Provinces — The  coast-lands  of  the  Gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Riga.     Chief  towns — St.  Petersburg,  Revel,  Riga. 

The  Grand-Duchy  of  Finland — In  the  north-west,  next  Scan- 
dinavia.    Chief  towns — ^Viborg,  Helsingfors,  Abo. 

Poland — In  the  west,  next  Germany.     Chief  tovni — Warsaw. 

10.  Products  and  Industries. — Excepting  along  the  Tundra 
belt  on  the  Arctic  coasts,  in  Finland,  and  in  the  saline  Steppes  of 
the  south-east,  the  cultivation  of  grain  extends  all  over  the  great 
Russian  plains. 

Rye  and  barley,  oats  and  flax,  are  the  chief  crops  in  the  north  ;  wheat  and 
vines,  hemp  and  tobacco,  the  products  of  the  centre  and  the  south.     The 
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south  central  govemmeutti,  extending  from  the  Upper  Oka  to  the  Ukraine  on 
the  Dnieper,  may  be  regarded  as  the  granary  of  Bussia,  for  they  produce  a 
third  of  all  its  com  supply.  Russia  is  thus  most  important  of  all  as  a  grain - 
producing  country  :  its  forests  extend  over  about  40  per  cent  of  the  surface — 
pine,  and  fir,  and  birch  in  the  north ;  oak  and  elm  and  lime  in  the  centre 
and  south ;  and  their  timber  is  sent  down  the  Niemen  and  Vistula  to  the 
Baltic,  and  to  Archangel  in  the  White  Sea,  in  enormous  quantities  for  the 
supply  of  western  Europe.  In  Russia  itself  the  larger  proportion  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  wood.  The  Steppes  of  the  south  are  tiie  great  pastoral  landft  of 
Russia,  which  possess  more  than  45  millions  of  she^,  about  25  per  cent  yielding 
fine  wool,  25  millions  of  cattle,  and  20  millions  of  horses.  Russian  leather 
is  famous.  Swine  are  also  kept  in  very  large  numbers  all  over  the  land: 
the  export  of  bristles  and  brushes  from  Russia  is  very  large.  Heindeer  form 
the  wealth  of  the  Lapps  and  Samoyeds  in  the  north  ;  camels  of  the  Tatars  in 
the  south-eastern  Steppes.  Hunting  the  bear,  wolf^  fox,  and  deer,  and  trap- 
ping the  sable  in  the  forests  for  their  skins,  give  employment  to  many  :  the 
CSaspian,  as  well  as  the  Sea  of  Azof^  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  great  rivers,  are  rich 
in  fish — tunny,  sturgeon,  salmon,  anchovy.  Most  caviare  is  made  at  Astrakhan 
on  the  Caspian.  The  great  mining  region  of  European  Russia  is  the  Ural  belt, 
which  yields  a  greater  profusion  of  metals — gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
platinum — ^than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  basin  of  the 
Donetz,  a  tributary  of  the  lower  Don  in  the  south,  in  the  Vistula  basin  in 
Poland,  round  Moscow,  and  in  the  Ural,  but  the  yield  is  insignificant  in  com- 
panson  with  that  of  Britain  or  Belgium.  The  lakes  round  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  depression  (Lake  Elton  especially)  yield  salt  in  great  quantity. 

11.  ManufactnreB. — ^Agricultural  and  pastoral  induBtrieB  em- 
ploy about  76  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  RuBBia  ;  manufacture, 
only  about  15  per  cent ;  and  almost  all  the  workers  are  peasantfi, 
who  turn  to  these  occupations  while  the  long  winter  holds  the 
land. 

Cotton,  silk,  and  other  textiles  are  woven  chiefly  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscotc, 
and  Poland.  Flax-spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  rough  linen  and  hemp, 
and  especially  of  sailcloth  and  ropes,  is  important  and  widespread,  not  only  in 
the  seaports,  but  in  several  of  the  inland  towns.  Most  important  of  all  the 
metal  industries  are  the  iromcm^lzs  of  Perm  in  the  Ural  region,  of  Peters- 
burg, and  of  Poland.  The  imperial  cannon -foundry  is  at  Petrozavodsk^  on 
the  west,  shore  of  Lake  Onega. 

12.  Trade. — Towards  western  Europe  Eussia  sendn  out  raw 
products,  receiving  back  manufactured  goods  ;  towards  Asia  its 
relations  are  exactly  reversed.  The  great  navigable  rivers  facilitate 
traffic  to  the  seaports  in  summer  ;  in  winter  all  the  coasts  are 
dosed  ;  but  just  at  that  time  the  snow  covering  the  land  renders 
the  transport  of  goods  over  it  in  sledges  an  easy  matter,  so  tliat 
inland  communications  are  busiest  at  this  season. 

The  main  highways  are  well  maintained,  and  since  the  first  little 
railway  was  finished  at  Petersburg  in  1838,  32,740  miles  of  iron  way 
had  been  extended  over  European  Russia  in  1907.  Trade  with  Europe 
pamee  mainly  through  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  —  St.  Petersburg j  Kron- 
ttadt,  Riga  (282,000),  and  Revel ;  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  south— 0(^«<'' 
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(450,000),  Taganrog  (the  emporioin  of  the  trade  of  the  Don),  Rostoff  and 
Berdiansk ;  and  through  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea  in  the  north  ;  but 
also  to  a  large  extent  across  the  western  land  frontier  through  Germany  and 
Austria,  mainly  by  two  great  highways  of  commerce  which  uuite  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  with  Warsaw  (756,500).  The  great  eastern  highway  to  Siberia, 
often  crowded  with  endless  caravans,  passes  from  Moscow,  through  Kazan 
(144,000)  on  the  Volga,  across  the  Ural  at  the  fortified  mining  town  of  Yeha- 
terinburg  :  the  chief  south-eastern  routes  cross  the  Volga  at  Samara  (90,000) 
and  Saratof  (137,000),  to  pass  by  Orenburg  to  southern  Asia.  Through 
Astrakhan  and  by  the  Caspian,  trade  with  Persia  is  maintained. 

13.  Within  the  country  exchanges  are  effected  at  great  annual 
fairs,  each  of  which  draws  to  it  a  busy  concourse  from  all  sides. 

The  largest  of  these,  the  greatest  fair  in  the  world,  is  held  at  Nishni- 
Novgorod,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  nominally  firom  the 
15th  of  July  till  the  15th  of  August,  though  its  vast  business  cannot  be 
restricted  within  these  limits.  Merchants  (Persians,  Hindus,  Chinese), 
strangers,  to  the  number  of  about  200,000,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  this  fair,  to  which  vast  quantities  of  goods  of  every  kind  are  brought — ^tea, 
silks,  skins  and  furs,  prints,  woollens,  etc.  The  fair  of  Irbit,  beyond  Yekater- 
inburg, on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural  in  the  government  of  Perm,  for  Siberian 
produce  chiefly,  held  in  February  and  March,  is  the  next  in  importance.  The 
great  wool  fair  and  horse  market  held  at  iiTAarA^/ (174,000),  in  the  Ukraine, 
stands  next ;  about  80,000  sledges  come  over  the  snow  to  this  ¥anter  fair. 
Kishenef  {\2Q,000\  near  the  Dniester,  in  Bessarabia,  nearest  to  the  Romanian 
plain  (chiefly  Jewish),  is  another  great  trading  town  of  the  Steppe  r^on, 
owning  immense  herds,  and  dealing  largely  in  wheat  and  tallow. 

14.  European  Russia  has  nineteen  fortresses  of  the  first  rank,  its  great 
arsenals  being  those  of  Petersburg,  and  its  guarding  fortress  of  the  island  of 
Kronstadt ;  of  iTie/ (31 9,000),  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  Ukraine  ;  and  Nikolayef, 
the  strongly  fortified  naval  port  of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bug,  not  far  from  the  great  grain  port  of  Odessa.  The  harbour  of  Sevastopol, 
in  the  south  of  the  Crimea,  was  formerly  the  great  Russian  fortress  and 
naval  station  in  the  Black  Sea ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  British  and 
French  in  the  memorable  siege  of  1854-55,  and  its  military  works  have  only 
partially  been  restored. 

For  areas  and  present  estimated  populations  of  European  Russia  and  of 
the  Empire,  see  note,  p.  277. 


ASIA— GENERAL. 


1.  AsiA,^  the  mam  mass  of  the  great  continent  of  the  old  world 
(the  East,  the  Levant,  the  Oriental  or  morning  land,  in  contrast  to 
the  Occidental  or  evening  land  of  Europe  in  the  west),  is  of  surpass- 
ing interest  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  of  all  religion, 
wisdom,  and  civilisation.  Its  enormous  area  (16,780,000  square 
miles)  spreads  out  over  nearly  four  times  the  extent  of  the  great 
western  promontory  of  Europe,  and  forms  a  third  of  all  the  land  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

.Between  Cape  Romania,  the  terminal  point  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  which 
runs  south  into  the  warm  Indian  Ocean,  and  Cape  Chelyuskin^  which  juts 
into  the  ice-covered  Arctic  Sea  in  the  far  north,  there  lies  an  overland  journey 
of  5300  miles ;  and  from  the  narrow  water-line  of  the  Suez  Canal,  joining  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  separating  Asia  from  Africa,  to  where  Ea^t 
Cape,  only  36  mUes  distant  from  the  American  shores,  runs  out  to  form 
Bering  Strait,  and  to  divide  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Arctic  Sea,  one 
might  travel  by  land  for  6700  mUes,  or  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  distance 
round  the  globe. 

2.  Whilst  the  low-lying  northern  side  of  Asia  next  the  Arctic 
Sea  is  comparatively  even  in  outline,  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts, 
towards  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  correspond  remarkably  to 
the  branching  form  of  Europe. 

Here,  as  there,  three  well-marked  southern  peninsulas  appear — those  of 
Arabia,  of  Hindustan,  and  Farther  India  :  here,  also,  the  amount  of  dismem- 
berment increases  towards  the  east.  Arabia,  like  Spain,  is  most  compact, 
and  has  the  fewest  islands  round  its  shores.  Ceylon  recalls  Sicily,  and 
Farther  India,  like  Greece,  is  the  most  broken  of  the  three,  with  Malacca  for 
its  Peloponessus,  and  the  Great  East  Indian  Archipelago  for  its  Cyclades  and 
Sporades,  with  directions  reversed :  on  the  eastern  front  Ramtchatka,  enclosing 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  resembles  the  larger  Scandinavian  peninsula,  with  the 
smaller  Baltic ;  Japan,  with  its  enclosed  waters,  the  British  Isles  with  their 
North  Sea.  But  the  East  and  Yellow  Seas  of  China,  within  the  Korea,  and 
the  South  China  Sea,  enclosed  by  the  great  islands  of  the  archipelago,  have 
no  parallel  on  the  European  side. 

3.  Lowlands. — Asia   is   essentially   the   continent   of  great 

1^  Carl  Ritter  believes  that  the  name  Asia  was  extended  to  the  continent  from  that 
of  a  people  living  on  the  north  side  of  the  Caucasus,  whom  Ptolemy  calls  the  Asaei. 
Others  derive  it  from  a  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  root  which  signifies  the  *'  East,  or  the 
rising  sun." 
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mountains  and  table-lands.  It  is  only  in  the  north-west  that  low- 
lands spread  out  very  extensively.  There  the  Turanian  and 
Siberian  lowland,  separated  from  the  plains  of  Europe  only  by 
the  narrow  belt  of  the  Ural,  extends  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian 
away  north  to  merge  into  the  ice-covering  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  On 
the  west  the  plain  has  an  enormous  width,  but  farther  east  the 
mountain  region,  approaching  nearer  the  icy  sea,  narrows  the  low- 
land till  it  becomes  a  comparatively  small  coast  plain,  sending 
branches  southward  along  the  Lena  and  the  other  great  rivers. 

The  surface  of  the  great  plain  of  northern  Asia  also  exhibits  widely 
different  landscapes.  Farthest  on  the  south-west,  from  the  Caspian  to 
Bokhara  or  Turkestan,  where  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Lake  Balkash  appear  as  the 
relics  of  a  great  Mediterranean,  large  tracts  of  the  plain  are  occupied  by 
deserts  of  drift  sand,  such  as  the  Turkoman  Desert  and  the  sand-waste  of 
Kizil  Kurrij  between  the  Amu  and  the  Syr  Daria ;  but  where  the  rivers  cross 
these,  and  whenever  their  waters  can  be  drawn  off  for  irrigation,  the  dreary 
expanse  of  the  desert  is  relieved  by  the  brilliant  green  of  rich  vegetation,  as 
in  the  gardens  round  the  cities  of  Samarkand,  or  of  Khiva,  which  seem  in 
contrast  like  a  terrestrial  Paradise.  About  the  parallels  of  48°  to  50°  N. 
lat.,  the  deserts  give  place  gradually  to  the  region  of  grassy  steppes,  where 
rain  is  less  scanty.  The  southern  part  of  this  region  of  the  Asiatic  plain  is 
known  as  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  occupied  by  the  little,  middle,  and  great 
hordes  of  the  nomadic  Kirghiz,  whose  wealth  is  in  their  flocks  of  broad- 
tailed  sheep  and  their  camel  droves.  Herds  of  antelopes  also  gallop  over  these 
plains.  Northward  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  on  both  sides  of  that  tributary  of 
the  Ob,  is  also  a  great  pastoral  country  of  Western  Siberia  ;  and  the  Steppe 
of  Barabinsk,  between  the  Irtish  and  Ob,  with  its  endless  lakes,  yields 
salt  for  the  whole  region.  In  the  hot  summer,  clouds  of  midges  hover  over 
the  grazing  herds,  but  winter  brings  a  covering  of  hard  frozen  snow,  over 
which  the  sledge  caravans  pass  on  their  way  to  the  winter  fairs.  Gradually, 
in  about  55°  N.,  the  steppe  begins  to  be  covered  with  trees,  and  we  enter 
the  forest  zoTie,  with  its  woods  of  pine,  and  fir,  and  birch,  sheltering  innumer- 
able squirrels,  martens,  and  sables,  bears,  foxes,  and  reindeer.  Here  the  Rus- 
sian and  Samoyed  hunters  carry  on  their  winter  fur  campaign.  Approaching 
the  Arctic  circle  the  trees  thin  out,  and  give  place  at  last  to  the  bare  swampy 
levels  of  the  tundra  region,  over  which  winter  holds  sway  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  In  the  tundras  the  nomadic  Samoyed  hunts  and  fishes,  and 
hither,  in  the  short  summer,  the  reindeer  come  to  crop  the  mosses,  the  only 
vegetation  that  can  ripen  in  the  rigorous  climate.  So  level  are  the  tundras, 
that  along  the  coast  in  winter  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  where  land  ceased, 
and  the  ice-covering  of  the  Arctic  Sea  began,  were  it  not  for  the  line  of  drift 
timber  marking  the  shore.  Here,  also,  the  polar  bear  and  Arctic  fox  roam 
about,  and  the  frozen  soil  is  like  a  great  graveyard  of  the  mammoth,  whose 
curving  tusks  are  regularly  sought  for  by  the  Siberian  ivory  hunters. 

The  remaining  lowlands  of  Asia  occur  isolated  along  the  south  and  eastern 
borders  of  the  continent.  Farthest  west  is  the  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia, 
once  the  seat  of  high  civilisation,  irrigated  from  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  by 
innumerable  canals,  and  cultivated  like  a  great  garden,  so  as  to  support  a 
large  population  round  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  but  now  appearing 
as  a  great  flry  steppe,  green  with  vegetation  only  in  the  wet  season.  Over  it 
the  hot  winds  are  ever  extending  the  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  nomadic 
herdsmen  and  plundering  Beduins  have  taken  the  place  of  busy  citizens. 
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The  next  extensive  plain  we  reacb  is  tbat  of  Ilindustaji,  between  the 
Himalayn  edge  of  the  great  AsiB.tic  table-land  and  the  Deccan  platesn  of 
Sonthem  Iniiia.  In  this  there  itre  two  widel;  diBerent  regions.  Immediately 
aa»t  of  the  Indus,  the  plnin  nhich  reachea  Ihim  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  parallel 
ot  31°  N.  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  scantily  inhabited  Indiaii  destri, 
with  its  strange  sncceasion  of  aandy  ridges  without  a  single  stone,  HometimeH 
rising  as  high  as  200  feet  above  the  valleys  between  tbem,  called  tbe  "  Thar," 
and  the  "  Put,"  a  region  of  hanl  level  soil  abruptly  bordering  on  the  formei. 
The  eastern  hidf  of  the  Indian  plain,  in  the  basin  of  the  Oangca,  miy  be 
compantd  to  its  nuniatnre  representatii-e,  the  plain  of  Lomhardy  in  Southern 
Europe,  for  the  bmad  alluvial  lowland  of  the  Ganges  ia  at  once  the  moat 
fertile,  the  most  cultivated,  and  most  densely  peaT)led  rpgion  of  India. 
The  delta  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  however,  like  those  of  the  Po,  have  their 
unhealthy  swamps,  the  muddy  mangrove-covered  "  Sv,ndarha^ia." 

Lastly,  on  the  Bostem  side  of  the  continent,  we  come  to  the  wide  alluvial 
plain  nf  Chiiia,  extending  from  the  great  wall  on  the  north  down  to  the  lower 
Yang-tae  river,  every  comer  of  which  is  irrigated  and  cultivated  to  support  the 
anormoaa  population  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  that 
crowd  its  surface. 

4.  HighlandB. — The  great  mass  of  the  Asiatic  higtilands 
extends  tlu'oiigh  the  whole  continent,  from  the  Meditenaiiean  on 
the  Bouth-weat  round  to  Bering  Strait  on  the  north-eaat.  Midway 
nearly,  tlie  plains  of  north-weatem  India  aiid  of  Southern  Turkestan 
ttpproathing  one  anotlier,  the  highland  ia  compressed  to  its  narrowest, 
BO  that  two  unequal  portions  of  it,  an  eastern  and  n  wcatem,  are 
only  united  hy  the  isthmus-like  range  of  the  Hiiidu-Kush,  from  the 
opposite  Bides  of  which  tributariea  flow  to  the  Indua  and  to  the  Oius. 
The  mass  which  rises  east  of  the  Eindu-Eush  ia  by  far  the  graiider.  Its 
southern  border  is  marlced  by  the  giant  walls  of  the  Himalaya,  which  reach 
higher  above  the  sea-level  than  any  other  mountains  on  the  giobe,  and  have  the 
highest  peak  of  all.  Mount  Everest,  29,002  feet.  South -eastwn id  it  runa  out 
into  the  fan-like  ranges  which  form  Farther  Iniiia;  eastward  it  gives  off  the 
Xan-liwj  and  Ps-ling  mountains  of  Cliicia  ;  uorth-eastward  its  edge  is  deUiied 
hy  tliK  Kin'jhan  Mountains,  and,  contlmiing  their  direction,  the  YatUmeii  and 
Slaiuirol  mountains  extend  away  to  Bering  Strait.  Towards  the  Siberian 
lowlands  its  limits  are  formed  by  the  mountains  which  enclose  Lake  Baikal,  by 
the  Sayan  Mountains,  the  AUai,  and  the  Tariagatai  and  Alataa  rangea 
father  west ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  Oxos  the  circuit  ia  completed  by  the 
great  plateau  land  of  the  Pamir  Steppe,  called,  by  the  Persians  "Bam-i- 
dnnla,"  the  roof  of  the  world.  Within  the  limits  of  this  huge  division  ot 
the  Asiatic  highland  three  regions  are  broadly  distinguished.  There  are  (1) 
the  great  toMe-land  of  Tibei,  at  an  average  elevation  of  abont  15,000  fret, 
marked  out  between  the  Himalaya  ranges,  which  support  it  on  the  south,  and 
the  Korakoram  and  Euoulun,  which  fomi  a  similar  If  not  so  elevated  hnttreas 
to  the  plateau,  on  its  northern  or  inner  side.  (2)  The  baiiin  of  On  Ta-rimt 
river  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  the  central  Ootii  reifion,  of  Mongolia,  at  an 
average  height  of  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  llie  western  part  of  this 
second  region  is  very  clearly  deSned  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  where  the  Kuenlun 
on  the  south,  and  the  Thion  Shan  or  Celestial  Mountains  destending  into  It  on 
the  north,  are  united  by  the  Pamir  plateau  on  the  west,  to  form  a  great  bay  of 
mountains  round  Kashgor  and  Yarkand>  (3)  The  third  region  embraces  the 
serlas  of  higher  plateaus  which  rise  towards  the  northern  aide  of  the  mass. 
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between  the  inner  slope  of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  the  outer  one  of  the  Altai 
and  other  ranges  which  skirt  the  Siberian  border  of  the  highland. 

5.  The  division  of  the  highland  which  rises  west  of  the  Hindu-Kush  isth- 
mus opens  out  first  into  the  broad  plateau  lands  of  Afghanistan  and  Persixi, 
the  outer  edges  of  which  also  are  very  clearly  defined.  On  the  northern  side 
the  ranges  continuing  the  Hindu-Eush  along  the  south  of  the  Turkoman  desert 
run  west  to  join  the  EUmrz  range  (Mount  Demavend,  18,464  ft.),  which  falls 
abruptly  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian.  Towards  the  Indian  plain  the 
Sulaiman  range  forms  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  towards  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  the  parallel  chains  of  South 
Western  Persia,  the  Kohrud,  the  Mountains  of  Fars  and  of  Kurdistan^  give  a 
distinct  and  well-marked  limit.  Where  the  northern  and  southern  border 
ranges  of  the  Persian  highland  approach  one  another  west  of  the  Southern 
Caspian,  they  form  the  mountain  land  of  Armenia,  with  Ararat  (16,916  ft.)  for 
its  central  point.  Farther  west  the  highland  again  opens  out  in  the  broad 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  which  has  the  Taurus  ranges  for  its  southern  buttress. 
From  the  heights  of  Western  Kurdistan  also  a  line  of  height  runs  southward 
along  the  coasts  of  Syria  to  form  the  Lebanon  ;  and  the  continuations  of  its 
double  chain  are  the  plateaus  of  Judaea  and  of  Moab  east  and  west  of  the 
remarkable  fissure  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the  deepest  hollow  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

6.  Besides  the  main  mass  of  the  Asiatic  highland  in  its  two  great  divisions 
above  sketched,  several  isolated  highlands  may  be  noticed.  One  of  these  nearly 
fills  the  desert  land  of  Arabia,  rising  at  once  from  the  Red  Sea  coasts  and 
descending  gradually  towards  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  The  highest  part  of 
this  plateau  is  in  that  part  of  its  edge  which  faces  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  where 
the  summit  of  Jebd  Aldidar,  the  "  green  mountain,"  is  not  far  short  of  10,000 
feet  in  height.  Another  isolated  highland  is  that  of  the  Deccan  in  Southern 
India,  marked  out  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghats  or  "  passes,"  by 
which  it  is  ascended  from  the  Arabian  sea-coast,  or  from  that  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal ;  and  by  the  Vindhya  Mountains  along  its  northern  edge,  facing  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges.  A  third  important  detached  mass  is  that  of  the  Sikhota 
Alin  or  Tatar  Mountains,  and  their  southern  prolongation,  the  Shan  Alin, 
and  the  high  mountains  which  give  its  form  to  the  peninsula  of  Korea. 
The  valleys  of  the  Amur  and  of  the  Liao-ho  separate  this  mountain  region 
almost  completely  from  the  main  mass  of  the  Asiatic  heights. 

7.  Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  chain  of  volcanic  heights  which  forms  so 
many  remarkable  loops  along  the  eastern  or  Pacific  front  of  the  continent  from 
Kamtchatka  (Klyutchev  vol.,  15,760  ft.) ;  through  the  Kurile  Islands  to 
Japan  (Fusi  no  Yama  vol.,  12,300  ft.) ;  thence  through  the  Liu-Kiu  Islands  to 
Formosa  (Mount  Morrison,  10,800  ft.) ;  and  from  that  through  the  Philippines 
to  Borneo  (Kini-Balu,  13,698  feet),  Sumatra,  and  Java,  which  last  has  a  greater 
number  of  volcanic  cones  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  land  of  similar  extent 
on  the  earth. 

8.  To  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  great  highland  mass 
of  Central  Asia,  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  be  travelling  from  the  plains 
of  India  northward  to  those  of  Siberia.  From  the  cultivated  plain  of  the 
Ganges  we  should  reach  first  the  dreaded  forest  belt  of  the  "  Terai "  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  Having  passed  its  swamps,  leaving  the  tropical 
vegetation  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  we  should  find  ourselves,  at 
a  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  in  forests  of  oaks,  walnuts,  and  chestnuts,  like 
those  of  Southern  Europe.  Higher  up  the  face  of  the  Himalaya,  from  8000  to 
10,000  feet,  this  forest  is  replaced  by  rhododendrons,  and  above  the  latter 

1  Sometimes  collectively  called  by  the  old  Greek  name  of  Zagros, 
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heig-ht  to  I'iOOO  feet  by  pine  trees.  ATjove  15,000  feet  vegetaliou  becomes 
scant}',  tliongl]  pluita  haie  been  gatliBred  Dp  to  19,000  feet  aliove  the  ae*. 
Than  follows  the  snowy  region,  which  gives  ito  nsme  the  "abode  of  mow  "' 
to  this  higliest  range  in  the  norld.  &nd  which  eende  down  great  glaciers,  in 
compBiison  n-ith  which  those  of  the  Alps  sre  iasignificant.  The  passes,  always 
difGcnlt,  lead  through  the  snowy  zone,  the  lowest  of  them  being  as  high  as  the 
most  elevated  of  the  Alpine  pa&ses  of  Enrope.  Having  crossed  the  crest  of  the 
anowy  range,  we  wonld  enter  the  bare  region  of  Tibet,  the  highest  plateau  land 
of  the  world,  where  tLe  herdsman  tends  his  flocks  of  lung-haired  ehawl-wool 
goats,  his  sheep  and  Yak  oien,  and  whera  grain  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the 
deeper  valleys.  This  is  also  the  country  of  the  wild  horse  and  of  the  great 
wi]d  sheep  or  ArgalL  Descending  Xbe  northern  edge  of  the  Knenlnn  front  the 
Tibetan  jjatean  into  the  central  basin  of  the  Tarim,  we  should  reach  the  Takla 
Makan  desert,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  enudy  Gobi,  with  bordering  steppe 
land  next  the  bases  of  the  monntoina  on  each  side.  Ascending  the  opposite 
range  of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  entering  Znu^iwa,  we  should  find  our&elves  ^alo 
in  a  more  favonred  Aipine  r^on,  with  cultivable  valleys  asd  woods  reaching 
up  lo  the  snow  limit,  and  grassy  Alps  to  which  the  Kiighii  resort  for  summer 
pastures.  Lastly,  descending  to  the  lowland,  we  should  enter  the  pine  forests 
of  the  SibeHan  plain. 

9.  Hydrography. — The  rivere  of  Asia  flow  outward  from  tlie 
edges  of  llie  great  highlands  of  the  interior  to  the  Indian  Oceaji,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Arctic  Seas  ;  but  within  the  burdvrs  of  the  great 
plateaus,  and  In  the  dry  regions  of  iJie  steppes  and  deserts,  there  is 
an  immense  area  Irom  which  no  rivers  escape  to  the  ocean. 

Amongst  the  greatest  Asiatic  rivers  are  those  flowing  over  the  Siberian  low- 
lands to  the  An:tic  Sea.  The  Ob,  2700  miles  in  length,  richest  in  fish  of  all 
the  riVHTB  of  Siberia,  affords  a  great  summer  thoroughfare  for  all  weal«m  Siberia 
tbnmgh  its  main  channel  and  that  of  its  tributary  the  Irtish.  The  latter 
gathere  its  heart  Btreains  in  the  Zaison  Lake,  80  square  miles  in  area,  and 
1350  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  valley  of  the  Altai.  Its  channel  is  twice  flooded, 
first  when  the  snows  of  the  plains  melt  in  May,  and  again  in  July  when  the 
mauntaios  in  the  south  send  down  their  supplies,  iuoudating  the  land ;  the 
plain  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  waste  of  waters,  broken  only  by  the 
tree-tops  which  rise  above  its  surface.  At  its  mouth  it  freezes  in  October,  and 
the  ice  does  not  break  up  till  May. 

The  yeniaei  is  a  still  larger  river,  ranked,  by  Russian  geographers,  after 
the  MiBsissippL  Its  head  waters,  or  rather  those  of  its  main  branch  the  Angara, 
collect  in  the  great  Lake  Baikal,'' 15&Q  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  the  greatest 
frashlake  in  Asia,  300  miles  in  length  (Londou  to  Edhibnrgh},  regularly  traveraed 
in  sumiaer  by  steamboats,  and  from  Kovember  till  April  by  sledges  over  its  ice 
covering.  The  Selenga,  the  main  feeder  of  the  Baikal,  has  an  njiper  reservoir 
in  the  Koe-goi,  in  the  mountains  south-west  of  Irkatsk,  also  a  great  expanse, 
70  miles  long  and  25  wide.  Till  quite  recently  the  traffic  on  the  Yenisei  by 
summer  steamer  and  winter  sledge  waa  confined  to  Siberian  interchange  alone. 
Bat  since  the  Kara  Sea  and  the  Yenisei  were  shown  by  Capt  J.  Wiggins  to 
be  navigable  into  the  heart  of  Siberia  (1S8T),  this  section  of  the  north-east 
passage  is  becoming  a  great  highway  of  traltic  during  the  short  summer  season 
for  the  fors,  hemp,  flax,  wheat,  and  other  Siberian  products. 

The  Lena,  rising  in  the  mountains  near  Lake  Baikal,  is  the  great  artery  of 
trade  and  communication  in  eastern  Siberia  ;  it  b^ins  to  be  a  navigalde  river 
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at  no  great  distance  from  its  source,  and  between  Kirensk,  its  point  of  com- 
munication with  Irkutsk,  and  Yakutsk  at  its  great  knee  lower  down,  a  con- 
siderable traffic  is  maintained.  At  Yakutsk  it  is  frozen  over  for  more  than  200 
days  in  the  year  (October  to  May). 

10.  Coming  round  to  the  Pacific  slope,  the  first  great  river  we  meet  with 
is  the  Amur,  which  the  Tatars  call  "  Earamuren,'*  and  the  Manchus  "  Sakhalin - 
ula,"  both  meaning  "  Black  river,"  from  its  dark-brown  colour,  and  the  Chinese, 
"  Che-lung-kiang,"  or  river  of  the  black  dragon.  Formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Shilka  and  Argtin  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Kinghan  range,  and 
joined  below  by  the  Sungari  from  Manchuria,  the  Amur  is  a  great  river, 
destined  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  as  the  highway  of  Russian  trade  in 
eastern  Siberia.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  up  to  Chita  on  the  Ingoda,  a 
tributary  of  the  Shilka,  a  distance  of  nearly  2500  miles  by  river. 

The  two  great  rivers  of  China,  the  Hoang-ho,  or  "  Yellow  river,"  and  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  the  "son  of  the  ocean,"  have  their  head  streams  near  one 
another  in  the  mountains  of  central  Tibet,  and  after  widely  divergent  courses 
tend  to  meet  again  near  their  mouths.  The  Hoang-hOy  **  the  trouble  of  the 
sons  of  Hona,"  is  a  wayward  and  turbulent  rivCT,  which  has  changed  its  lower 
course  over  the  level  plain  of  China  no  less  than  ten  times  within  the  period 
of  historical  record.  Its  last  change,  accompanied  by  great  calamities  tlux)ugh 
the  bursting  of  its  embankments  and  the  burying  of  entire  villages  in  mud, 
took  place  in  1887,  when  it  broke  through  its  southern  banks  and  took  a 
course  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  in  place  of  its  old  channel  which  reached  the  Gulf 
of  Pe-chi-li,  about  300  miles  north  of  its  most  recent  mouth.  It  is  little  used 
for  navigation,  Chinese  vessels  being  unable  to  stem  its  currrait,  and  in  its 
present  condition  it  is  unserviceable  for  steam  traffic. 

The  Yanvg-tse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  great  commercial  highway  of 
China.  It  emei^ges  from  the  grand  mountain  goi^ges  of  Tibet  at  a  distance  of 
about  1300  miles  from  its  source,  there  making  its  way  through  narrow  clefts 
with  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  so  narrow  in  some  places  that  boats  passing  up 
or  down  keep  to  their  own  side  of  the  stream  to  avoid  collision.  The  Tsi-tan 
rapid  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metan  gorge,^  about  1200  miles  from  its  mouth, 
marks  the  limit  of  its  navigation  for  larger  vessels  ;  but  the  Chinese  traders 
ascend  it  for  fully  1000  miles  farther,  tracking  or  towing  the  boats  up  the 
perilous  rapids  by  the  united  efforts  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  men,  who 
earn  their  living  partly  in  this  way,  partly  by  pillaging  the  many  wrecks  that 
occur.  The  vast  size  and  importance  of  the  lower  river  may  be  estimated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  ocean  steamers,  those  which  bring  the  freight  of 
tea  to  England,  can  easily  ascend  to  Hankow,  700  miles  from  the  sea,  to  take 
in  cai^o  there. 

The  Smig-ka^  or  "  Red  River,"  the  river  of  Tong-king,  which  rises  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan,  has  recently  been  occupied  by  the  French,  who 
hope  to  utilise  it  as  a  highway  of  trade. 

11.  Still  farther  south,  approaching  the  slope  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  we 
come  upon  the  Me-Kong,  or  Cambodia,  the  greatest  river  of  Farther  India, 
which  also  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan,  and  which  thence  flows 
south  for  1700  miles  through  Siam  and  Cambodia  to  form  its  great  delta  of 
Lower  Cochin-China,  now  held  by  the  French.  In  1866-68  a  French  expedi- 
tion explored  a  large  part  of  this  great  river,  which  in  many  places  is  narrowed 
by  rocks  and  by  sandbanks  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  it 
%vill  ever  become  a  great  highway  of  trade. 

The  Menam,  or  "  mother  of  waters,"  the  central  river  of  Siam,  the  river  of  the 
busy  port  of  Bangkok,  like  another  Nile,  fertilises  its  banks  by  its  annual  overflow. 

1  In  31°  N. 
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Commg  round  the  Malay  peiiiiisula  to  the  ludiau  Oceaii.  we  lirst  reach  the 
Salwin,  a  tine  river,  the  mouth  and  middle  course  of  which  are  included  in 
British  Burma,  and  its  neighbour  river  the  IrauxuiL  The  former  of  these  has 
its  head  waters  on  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  and  is  navigable  for  400  miles  above 
its  seaport  of  Maulmein  to  where  it  breaks  by  rapids  through  a  mountain 
gorge  :  the  latter,  though  shorter,  can  be  ascended  without  difficulty  for  nearly 
600  miles  to  a  defile  through  which  it  passes  above  the  town  of  Bamo. 

Next  we  come  to  the  twin  rivers  Brahtnaputra  and  Ganges,  with  their  huge 
delta  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  For  a  long  time  it  was  not  known 
which  of  the  rivers  of  south-eastern  Asia  received  the  waters  of  the  Sanpo, 
the  great  river  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  which  flows  eastward  behind  the  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  ou  which  vessels  of  considerable  size  pass  and  repass, 
at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  :  there  is  now,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  Sanpo  is  the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  that  it  breaks 
through  the  Himalayan  chain,  turning  south  in  about  95°  E.,  where  it  has  the 
name  DUutny.  Reaching  the  lowland  of  Assam  it  reverses  its  earlier  direction, 
turning  west  and  south-west  to  join  its  waters  to  those  of  the  Ganges  on  the 
east  of  the  delta.  Though  rapid,  the  lower  Brahmaputra  is  navigable  through- 
out Assam  to  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Bihang  in  issuing  from  the 
mountains.  The  Ganges  (Ganga),  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindus,  rises  in  a 
snow-field  of  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  rushing  down  as  a  torrent  to  the  highest  acc^sible 
})oiut  on  its  banks  (10,300  feet),  where  the  temple  of  Gangotri  is  built.  To 
the  Hindu  a  bath  or  a  drink  of  the  sacred  water  at  this  point  has  wonderful 
atoning  virtues,  and  those  who  cannot  themselves  make  the  pilgrimage  hither 
are  supplied  with  flasks  of  the  holy  element  bottled  by  the  priests  of  Gangotri. 
At  Hard  war,  1050  miles  from  the  delta,  the  Ganges  leaves  the  mountains, 
and,  entering  the  great  plain,  becomes  at  once  a  navigable  river.  At  Allahabad 
the  Jumim,  which  has  followed  a  parallel  course  from  the  mountains,  adds  its 
strength ;  thence,  by  Benares  and  Patna,  it  passes  eastward  to  weave  its  many 
mouths  with  those  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  to  wage  a  battle  twice  daily  with 
the  inflowing  tide  among  the  malarious  islands  of  the  Sundarbans.  One  of 
the  westerly  delta  branches,  the  ffugli,  on  which  Calcutta  stands,  is  the 
most  frequented  highway  to  the  sea. 

The  Indus,  the  great  western  river  of  India,  has  its  source  like  the  Brahma  • 
]>utra  high  u}>  in  the  dreary  tableland  of  Tibet,  and  not  far  from  the  sacred 
Mansarawar  Lakes,  wliicli  lie  between  the  heads  of  these  two  rivers  at  an 
elevation  of  14,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  course  between  the  Himalaya  and 
the  Karakoram  ranges  is  tirst  nortli-west ;  like  the  Brahmaputra  it  then  turns 
south  to  find  its  way  by  deej)  gorges  to  the  Indian  plain.  At  Attock,  where 
it  is  still  1000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  950  miles  from  the  sea,  it  receives  the 
Kabul  river,  of  nearly  equal  volume,  and  this  is  the  limit  point  of  its  naviga- 
tion, though  it  cannot  be  asceuded  during  tlie  floods  from  May  till  September. 
Midway  from  Attock  to  the  sea  it  is  joined  on  the  left  by  the  Paiijnad,  which 
brings  to  it  the  united  waters  of  the  JheUnn,  CJienah,  Ravi,  Bias,  and  Sutlej, 
which  make  up  the  "live  rivers"  of  nortli-westem  India  that  give  its  name 
to  the  country  of  the  Pan  jab.  ^ 

From  its  shifting  channels  and  sandbanks,  and  the  arid  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows,  tlic  Indus  is  of  less  value  as  a  highway  of  trafiic 
than  most  other  rivers  of  equal  magnitude  ;  and  in  winter  or  the  season  of 
low  water  only  one  of  its  numerous  delta  outlets  is  available  for  passage  to  the 
sea ;  yet  the  Indus  Steam  Flotilla  Company  keeps  up  regular  communications 
between  Kotri  above  the  Delta  and  Multan  in  the  Panjab. 


J  PtTsiaiK  jianj,  live,  ait,  water  or  river. 
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The  great  rivers  which  embrace  Mesopotamia,  the  Euphrates^  and  its  twin 
brother  the  Tigris,  are  perhaps  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  history 
again,  as  parts  of  a  great  highway  to  India  ;  the  former,  from  its  source  near 
Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia,  flows  first  westward  like  the  Indus  through  the 
mountain  ranges,  to  turn  south  into  the  lowland,  after  having  approached  to 
within  100  miles  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  significant  that  just  at  this 
point  (at  Bir,  1150  miles  from  the  sea)  the  river  becomes  navigable  for  light 
draught  steamers  and  leads  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Tigris,  the  "  arrowy,"  springing  within  the  great  bend  of  the  upper 
Euphrates,  is  a  more  rapid  river,  bringing  down  great  quantities  of  mud ; 
joining  the  Euphrates  about  120  miles  fi^Dm  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  it  forms 
with  it  the  deep  tidal  channel  called  the  Shat  el  AraJb,  navigable  for  ships  of 
500  tons.  Above  the  confluence  the  Euphrates  is  a  lifeless  stream  ;  but  the 
Tigris,  navigable  for  steamers  to  Bagdad,  still  floats  down  the  curious  keUeks 
or  inflated  goatskin  craft,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

12.  The  landlocked  continental  drainage  a/rea  embraces  both  the 
wide  dry  region  of  the  lowland  which  surrounds  the  Caspian  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  interior  plateaus  of  both  great  divisions  of  the 
Asiatic  highlands,  Tibet,  Turkestan,  and  Mongolia  in  the  east,  and 
Persia  and  Arabia  west  of  the  isthmus  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  To  the 
lowland  region  belong  the  great  residual  lakes  of  a  former  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Caspian,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  connection  with 
Europe,  the  Aral,  and  Lake  Balkash,  with  many  smaller  salt-pools. 

The  Aral,  the  "  sea  of  islands "  (25,870  square  miles),  is  a  wider  and 
larger  expanse  than  the  Irish  Sea,  and  we  may  compare  a  voyage  across  it  in 
one  of  the  Russian  steamers  which  now  navigate  it  to  one  from  Liverpool  to 
Dublin.  But  it  is  much  shallower,  and  the  gigantic  reeds,  20  feet  high,  which 
surround  its  shores  are  ever  gaining  upon  its  receding  and  brackish  waters, 
and  forming  new  islands.  Though  it  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  southern 
France,  it  has  ice  a  foot  thick  over  it  in  winter.  Unlike  the  Caspian,  its  level 
is  158  feet  above  that  of  the  ocean.  The  rapid  evaporation  from  its  surface 
is  compensated  by  its  feeders,  the  Syr  Daria  (or  Jaxartes)  and  the  Amu  Daria 
(Oxus),  from  the  Thian  Shan  and  the  Pamir  edges  of  the  great  central  high- 
land. 

Both  of  these  rivers,  the  largest  of  those  in  the  continental  drainage  system 
of  Asia,  are  now  navigated  by  small  Russian  steamers,  though  both  have  a 
rapid  flow. 

The  curving  Balkash  Lake,  310  miles  long,  receiving  seven  streams  from 
the  Ala  Tau  mountains  which  rise  south  of  it,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  Hi, 
is  a  still  shallower  expanse,  the  greatest  depth  found  in  it  by  the  Russian 
explorers  being  only  70  feet,  and  its  waters  are  bitterly  salt.  Though  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Aral,  it  has  a  more  continental  position,  and  it  is  also 
much  higher  above  sea-level,  780  feet,  so  that  it  is  frozen  over  from  November 
till  April.  South  of  it,  filling  a  high  mountain  valley  of  the  Thian  Shan  and 
Alatau  ranges,  at  a  height  of  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  lies  a  remarkable 
expanse  of  brackish  water  called  the  IssUc-Kvl  or  "  warm  lake,"  120  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  more  than  ten  times  larger  than  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  very  deep,  and,  perhaps  mainly  on  that  account,  never  freezes  ;  it  has, 
besides,  another  peculiarity,  that  of  receiving  occasionally  the  discharge  of  the 
Chui  river,  one  of  the  many  which  terminate  in  the  smaller  salt-lakes  of  the 
lowland  of  Turkestan. 
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Within  the  contiuGntsl  droinage  of  the  kigkUiad  of  Asia  the  most  im- 
portant riTor  is  the  Tonm,  which  gathers  its  waters  from  the  sides  of  the 
crescent  of  mountains  thnt  encircles  Eashgar  and  Torhand  in  high  Eastern 
Tnrkestan.  Many  of  its  head  streams  are  employed  in  irrigating  the  cnltivatBd 
land  ronnd  these  cities,  but  the  remainder  escapes  away  eastward  mta  the 
desert  to  lieep  ap  the  snppl;  of  Lnke  Lob,  a  great  marshy  expanse  at  a  level 
ot  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea,  which  was  re-discovered  by  a  Russian  eicplorer 
in  January  1877. 

13.  On  each  side  of  the  va.-tt  central  desert,  the  monntains  of  Tibet  and  nf 
north-western  Mongolia  form  many  ieolnted  basins,  each  with  its  central  lake 
fed  hy  the  mountain  streams.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  not  far  from  the 
aonrces  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yangtae,  is  the  Koko-Tior  or  "  blue  lake,"  10,500 
feet  above  the  ocean,  and  about  200  miles  in  ch^;umference,  The  Tengn-A'trr, 
called  the  Xamche  or  "  aky  lake,"  in  the  vicinit^y  of  Lhaaea,  la  another  of  these 
large  isolated  basins. 

14.  Almost  the  only  river  of  importance  in  the  western  highland  region  of 
interior  drainage  la  the  Belmand,  which  flows  south-westward  from  the 
Hindu-Kash  with  varying  volume,  to  fill  the  pools  of  the  great  expanse 
called  the  Haiami  Suxim-p  or  Seistan  Lake  on  the  borders  of  eastern  Persia. 
At  ordinary  seasons  the  Qamnn,  which  reaches  through  a  length  of  70  miles, 
ia  for  the  most  part  dry  and  gntss-covered,  its  edgea  helng  marked  only 
hy  reed  beds  and  clay  cliffa.  Lakes  Urwavth  and  Van  in  the  mountain 
region  between  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  west  of  the  southern  Caspian,  are  the 
largest  lakes  of  the  western  division  of  the  highland.  The  former,  S6  milea 
long  (Portsmouth  to  Cherbourg),  has  water  of  such  intense  salinity  that  no  fish 
can  live  in  it,  and  it  lies  at  4000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the  latter,  Lake  Vsji, 
5120  feet  in  elevation,  is  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  and  is  but  slighUy 
brackish.  Salteat  of  all  salt-lakes,  perhaps,  is  that  known  as  the  Tvx  OoL 
"  salt-lake,"  the  centre  of  the  interior  drainage  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor, 
60  miles  long ;  no  lis)i  can  live  in  it ;  hirds  avoid  it,  for  their  wings  if  they 
bathe  in  it  become  covered  with  a  stiff  aalt  cruat. 

15.  Climate. — Like  Europe,  Asia  belongs  for  the  moat  part  to 
the  temperate  zone  ;  only  the  southern  promontoriea  and  islands 
reach  into  the  tropical  helt  ;  only  the  broad  nortliem  border  of  the 
Siberian  lowland  extenda  into  the  Arctic  region. 

This  position  of  the  continent  in  latitude,  together  with  the 
effect  of  its  great  highland  barrier  reaching  across  it  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  exposing  all  its  northern  slope  to  cold  atmo- 
spheric currents  from  the  polar  region,  and  shutting  it  off  from  the 
warm  winds  of  the  south,  brings  about  a  broad  triple  division  in  its 
climates — 

(1)  That  of  Siberia  from  the  icy  sea  to  the  base  of  the  monn- 

(2)  That  of  the  Aaiatic  highlands  ; 

(3)  That  of  India  and  the  southern  promontories. 

Besides  their  contrast  in  teniperatuie,  these  three  divisions  of 
the  continent  are  even  more  strongly  distinguished  in  their  supply 
of  moisture.  During  summer,  or  while  the  vast  area  of  the  con- 
tinent ia  beneath  the  more  direct  influence  of  the  sun  approaching 
the  northern  tropic,  the  winds  are  drawn  towards  the  heated  land 
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from  all  sides.  Thus  the  peninsular  region  south-east  of  the 
mountain  belt  combines  heat  with  an  abundant  rain  supply,  brought 
to  it  by  the  "  monsoon "  or  seasonal  wind  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
(S.W.),  and  from  the  Pacific  (S.E.) ;  so  that  Hindustan,  Farther 
India,  Southern  China,  and  the  islands  which  lie  beyond,  are 
characterised  by  luxuriant  plant  life.  During  summer,  also,  the 
Avinds  are  drawn  in  from  the  thawing  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north, 
from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  to  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  continent,  and  bring  the  moisture  supply 
which  supports  the  vast  forests  of  Siberia.  The  outer  edges  and 
slopes  of  the  central  mountain  region  thus  intercept  the  rainfaU 
which  maintains  the  great  rivers  which  flow  from  them  north, 
east,  and  south,  to  the  sea ;  but  the  plateau  lands  between  these 
encircling  heights  are  screened  by  them  from  the  rain-bearing  winds, 
and  are  consequently  dry  and  bare. 

Thus  it  is  that  all  the  inner  plateaus  of  Asia,  the  vast  region  of  Mongolia, 
of  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  Tibet,  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  present 
landscapes  of  bare  steppes  and  sandy  deserts,  with  their  accompanying  drj* 
atmosphere,  cloudless  blue  skies,  and  failing  and  treacherous  periodical 
streams  that  end  in  salt-lakes  or  evaporate  in  the  sands.  Hence  also  their 
inhabitants,  compelled  to  seek  fresh  pastures  and  watering-places  with  almost 
every  change  of  season,  appear  as  restless  nomads  :  hence  also  their  inclina- 
tion, so  frequently  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  continent,  to  quit  their 
barren  steppes  at  times,  and  sweep  like  a  devastating  flight  of  locusts  over  the 
settled  nations  of  the  south  and  west. 

16.  One  very  prominent  feature  of  the  climate  of  Asia,  which  depends  on 
the  vast  extent  of  the  continent, — one  which  is  more  pronounced  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  just  in  proportion  as  the  extent  of  land  is 
greater, — is  its  excessive  character.  We  have  already  noticed  in  speaking  of 
the  climate  of  Europe  how  the  extremes  of  daily  and  yearly  temperature 
grew  wider  and  wider  apart  as  we  left  the  maritime  climate  of  our  islands  and 
advanced  eastward  towards  the  Russian  steppes.  Here  in  Asia  the  same  diverg- 
ence continues  to  increase  towards  the  central  regions  of  the  great  continent. 
The  Russian  army  advancing  towards  Khiva  in  the  campaign  of  1839-40  ex- 
perienced vicissitudes  of  temperature  from  a  heat  of  over  100°  F.,  to  a  cold  in 
which  the  thermometer  sank  to  45°  below  the  zero  point,  and  Khiva  owed  its 
safety  then  to  the  climate  of  its  surrounding  deserts.  At  Verkhoyansk,  in  Eastern 
Siberia,  the  culminating  point  of  excessive  climate  in  all  the  world  is  reached. 
The  temperature  there  sinks  to  the  lowest  known  point,  many  degrees  below 
the  average  of  the  polar  ocean  to  northward  of  it,  and  the  soil  is  permanently 
frozen,  as  was  proved  by  the  sinking  of  a  shaft,  to  a  depth  of  380  feet.  From 
October  on  through  the  winter  till  April,  frost  holds  sway  both  day  and  night, 
the  average  temperature  of  January  being  -  49°  F.  Two  months  later,  the  Lena 
is  free  from  ice ;  the  surface  soil  has  thawed  for  three  or  four  feet,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  short  summer  is  such  that  grain  will  ripen  in  the  shallow 
stratum  of  soil  above  the  frozen  mass  beneath,  the  mean  temperature  of  July 
being  70°  F.,  or  higher  than  that  of  Paris.  Here,  then,  at  what  may  be  called 
the  pole  of  excessive  climate,  the  year  is  divided  into  a  long  winter  and  a  short 
summer,  with  rapid  change-times  between.  Outward  from  this  towards  south 
and  east  the  extremes  decrease,  till  in  India,  and  all  the  maritime  regions  of 
the  south-east,  the  seasons  are  marked  rather  as  the  dry  and  the  wet,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  direction  of  the  moiuooD  wind,  than  by  changes  of  tempeTatnro,  and 
in  the  ialoncla  of  the  East  Indies,  about  the  equator,  the  minimum  line  of 
nnnual  variation  ot  temperatnro  is  reached.  At  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  for 
Biample,  in  contr&at  to  Verkhoyanak,  the  average  temperature  of  each  montli 
of  the  year  remains  very  nearly  the  same,  in  Jannary  80°,  in  Jnly  81°. 

17.  Many  {larts  of  Southern  Asia  are  unhealthy.  Intermittent  fevers  are 
90  common  in  the  lower  parts  of  India  that  niountain  "  xsnitarla  "  have  been 
eatabliahed  for  Enropeana  who  can  thua  enjoy  a  temperate  oliniata  :  the 
"Snndarbana"  of  the  Ganges  delta  are  lielieved  to  be  the  very  home  of 
cholera  :  yellow  fever  imported  from  the  West  Indiea  haa  spread,  especially  in 
the  Moluccas;  the  plagne  which,  at  dilTBrent  periods  from  the  siith  till  Oie 
seventeenth  century,  visited  Western  Burope,  made  its  devastating  maroh 
thither  from  Chhia.  Hence  the  stricter  "  quarantine  "  is  maintained  all  along 
the  many  trade  rentes  of  the  south  of  the  continent  from  port  to  port. 

IS.  Prodncta. — To  Central  Asia  we  owe  most  of  the  Enropean  grains  and 
tree  friiits,  oranges  and  lemons,  peaches  and  apricots,  the  fig  and  olive,  vinea 
and  nut  trees,  besides  hemp  and  Hax,  the  garden  rose,  and  many  other  culti- 
vated {lowering  plants.  From  India  the  banana  has  spread  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  tropical  world,  with  rice  and  the  sugar  cane,  indigo  and  several  sorts  of 
cotton  ;  it  la  also  the  home  of  several  palms,  the  coco  and  the  pinang,  which 
gives  the  areca  or  betel  nut ;  it  has  the  largest  poppy  fields  yielding  opium, 
giant  lambooB,  ebony,  and  teak  the  most  durable  of  shipbuilding  timbers. 

China  is  the  native  country  of  the  tea  plant  :  the  East  India  islands  and 
the  Malay  peninsula  of  spices,  cinnamon,  black  pepper,  and  cloves,  and  of  the 
large  tree  yielding  the  milky  juice  that  hardens  Into  "gutta  pereha." 

The  mountain  region  of  Central  Aeia  is  the  native  land  of  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  of  the  ox  and  buffalo,  the  sheep  and  goat,  from  which  the  domesticated 
varieties  appear  to  have  derived  their  origin.  Both  varieties  of  the  camel,  the 
Arabian  and  the  Bactrian,'  the  single  and  the  double  humped,  are  Asiatic. 
The  Yak  ox,  with  its  silky  coat  of  long  hair,  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  high- 
land of  Tibet  what  the  reindeer  is  to  the  tribes  of  tiie  Siberian  plain  in  the 
far  north,  almost  their  sole  wealth  and  support.  The  elephant,  of  a  different 
species  from  that  of  Africa,  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  ;  the  lion 
of  Southern  Asia  is  smaller  than  that  of  Africa  :  the  tiger '  ranges  from  Java 
and  India  north  to  Manchuria :  bears  are  found  in  all  parts,  the  white  bear 
in  the  extreme  north,  and  other  formidable  species  in  the  more  temperate 
parta,  while  those  of  the  tropical  region  are  harmless  feeders  on  fruits  and 
honey.  Dogs  are  used  by  some  of  the  Siberian  tribes  as  sledge -drawers,  others 
are  fattened  in  China  for  food,  but  in  all  Mohammedan  Asia  the  d(%  is  an 
unclean  animal,  and  prowls  about  as  the  scavenger  of  the  towns  and  Tillages. 

Tropical  Asia  aboaniis  in  monkeys,  the  largest  being  the  "orang  outan," 
the  "wild  man  of  the  woods  "  of  Malacca  and  the  south-eastern  islands.  Some  are 
tailed — others,  anch  ea  the  orang,  are  tailless  ;  but  none  have  prehensile  tails 
like  the  American  monkeys. 

The  domestic  ponltry  of  all  parts  of  the  world  seems  also  to  be  derived 
from  the  numerons  gallinacBOns  birds  of  Asia ;  the  pheasant  takes  its  name  bom 
the  Phasis  river  (the  modem  Biou  flowing  to  the  Black  Sea  from  the  Caucasus), 
from  t^e  banks  of  which  it  was  brought  at  an  early  period  into  Greece  ;  the 
splendid  peacock  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  as  the  exquiaite  birds  of 
paradise  are  almost  exclusively  of  Ne«  Quinea. 
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Siberia,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  which  are  almost  limited  to  its  fine  woods 
and  fur-bearing  animals,  makes  up  for  this  deficiency  by  its  mineral  treasures ; 
it  is  the  great  mining  region  of  Asia,  yielding  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  copper 
and  lead,  coal,  and  graphite  better  known  as  black  lead ;  India  has  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones ;  China  its  fine  porcelain  clay  or  kaolin,  l)esides  vast 
coal-fields ;  the  Steppes  round  the  Caspian  region  are  rich  in  salt ;  the  steamers 
of  the  Caspian,  in  place  of  coal,  now  make  use  of  the  abundant  naphtha  or 
petroleum  from  the  "  fire  fields  "  of  Baku,  to  which  Ghebr  fire- worshippers  of 
Persia  formerly  made  pilgrimages ;  the  Dead  Sea  also  occasionally  casts  up  large 
masses  of  asphaltum  or  bitumen,  whence  its  ancient  name  of  Lacus  Asphaltites. 

19.  Peoples. — In  contrast  to  Europe,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  occupied  by  one  race,  Asia  is  peopled  by  races  belonging 
to  five  ethnographic  groups — the  Aryan  ^  and  the  Semitic  in  the 
south-west,  the  Malay  in  the  south-east,  the  Mongolo-Tataric  of 
the  central,  northern,  and  eastern  regions,  and  the  Negritos  of 
Malaysia. 

The  Mongolian  peoples  may  be  divided  linguistically  into  two  branches, 
according  to  whether  their  speech  is  monosyllabic  or  agglutinating.  To  the 
former  belong  the  cultivated  Chinese  ;  the  Tibetans  with  the  Burmese ;  and 
most  of  the  peoples  6f  Farther  India. 

The  remaining  Mongolians  include — 1.  The  Japanese  and  Koreans,  2. 
The<  Mongols  proper,  including  the  Khalkas  of  Mongolia,  the  Buryats  on  Lake 
Baikal,  and  the  Eleut  or  Kalmucks  in  Zungaria  and  the  Altai.  3.  The 
Tunguses  and  ManchUj  who  occupy  Manchuria,  the  Amur  basin  and  borders 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  who  also  reach  away  north  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  4. 
The  Turks  or  Tatars,  including  the  Kirghiz  of  south-western  Siberia,  the 
Usbegs  and  other  tribes  of  Turkestan,  the  Turkomans  towards  the  Caspian,  the 
Osmanli,  and  the  isolated  Yakuts  of  the  Lena  basin.  5.  The  Finns,  repre- 
sented by  the  Samoyeds  and  Ostyaks  in  the  west,  and  by  the  Soyot  on  the 
upper  Yenisei.  6.  The  small  tribes  of  north-eastern  Siberia,  including  the 
Koryaks,  Kamtchadales,  and  Chukchi,  which  last  form  the  connecting  link 
with  the  Eskimo  of  America. 

The  Ainu  of  Yezo  and  Sakhalin,  many  of  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese 
aborigines,  and  the  Khmer  or  Cambodians  are  not  of  Mongol  but  of  Caucasic 
stock. 

20.  In  very  early  times  the  whole  of  the  great  southern  promontory  of 
India  was  inhabited  by  dark-coloured  tribes,  now  grouped  as  Kolarians  and 
Dravidians,  whose  relationship  to  the  other  great  families  of  mankind  is  still 
undetermined.  At  an  epoch  which  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  1600  years  B.C.,  a  colony  of  the 
Aryan  or  Indo-European  race,  fair-complexioned  people  from  the  high  plateau 
on  the  north-west,  descended  into  the  great  plain  of  Northern  India,  and, 
establishing  themselves  there  by  physical  force  and  higher  culture,  spread  out 
and  diffused  themselves  as  the  dominant  race  over  all  the  low  country  north- 
ward of  the  Vindhya  Mountains.  Thus  was  formed  the  nation  we  know  as 
the  Hindus  (the  dwellers  by  the  Indus  river),  who  are  still  the  most  cultivated 
of  the  Asiatic  Aryans.  Their  influence  extended  feebly  into  the  highland  of 
Southern  India  ;  hence  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  plateau 
remain  distinct  in  their  short  and  dark  outward  form  from  the  taller  and 
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fairer  Hindus,  and  in  their  langnagee.  Witliin  these  broad  liues,  the  peoples 
of  India  of  the  prosent  day  differ  quite  as  mach  among  themselves  in 
appearasce  aa  do  the  nations  of  Knrope. 

Besides  the  Hindus,  there  helong  to  the  Aryan  peoples  of  Asia,  the  Tajike  ^ 
of  Persia,  the  Afghans,  Balnchis,  and  Kurds  of  the  Iranian  highlands ;  the 
Miians  of  the  mouutaiu  region  farther  west  which  culiuiuates  in  Ararat, 
it  the  oldest  civilised  paopisa  In  the  world  ;  and  the  Ossetes  in  the  Cau- 
I.  The  Georgians  or  Karthwel  of  the  broad  vallef  between  the  Armeoian 
alns  and  the  Caucasus ;  and  the  tribes  of  that  moontoin  range,  the 
Cherkeeses  or  Circassians,"  Mingrelians,  Lesghians,  etc.,  form  a  distinct  family, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Iberians. 

In  later  times  a  stream  of  the  Slavonic  brancli  of  the  Indo-European  race 
has  flowed  eastward  across  Southern  Siberia  to  beyond  Lake  Baikal,  and  down 
Che  hanks  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  northern  lowland  of  Asia,  as  the  domisant 
power ;  almost  the  whole  of  India  also  has  passed  under  the  control  of  our 
section  of  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  (the  British),  who,  however, 
are  in  numbers  only  as  one  to  three  thousand  of  the  native  population. 

21.  To  the  Semitic  race  in  Asia  belong  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  most  of  those  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  ;  all  roitnd 
the  borders  of  these  regions  the  Semitic  peoples  are  under  the  government  of 
the  dominant  Turks ;  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  however,  the  Wahabi  and 
others  maintain  their  independence,  and  the  Beduins  of  the  Syrian  deserts  ovn 
no  oUegionce  to  any  foreign  race. 

22.  The  3Iala}/>  of  the  south-eastern  tropical  peninsula  and  islands  ere  a 
brown-compleidoned  race,  with  long  coarse  black  and  shining  hair,  a  large 
month  and  short  flat  nose,  with  slight  and  well-formed  limbs,  but  generally 
below  the  English  middle  height.  Divided  into  many  tribea,  they  appear  in 
some  parts  as  peaceable  agricultuiiats,  under  their  own  chiefs  or  under  foreign 
masters,  in  others  as  shy  savages,  again  as  fishermen  or  traders,  or  as  dreaded 
pirates  of  the  narrow  seas.  Their  relations,  the  cannibal  Bntaks  of  Sumatra, 
the  Bugia  of  Celebes,  and  the  D^aks  of  Borneo,  are  somewhat  laj^er  in  build 
and  stronger  in  frame  than  the  Malays  proper. 

In  the  interior  of  many  of  the  islands  ol  the  Eastern  Archipelago  there  live 
still,  as  remnants  probably  of  an  aboriginal  race  which  once  held  the  whole 
region,  certain  negro-like  tribes,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name 
mgrUm  (the  diminutive  of  negro),  from  their  resembloncB  to  the  negroes  of 
African  Guinea  in  the  projection  of  the  under  part  of  the  face,  their  woolly 
haJT,  broad  nostrils,  and  very  dark  compleiion,  and  from  their  short  stature. 
In  Western  "New  Guinea"  these  aborigines  received  their  name  Papaaa 
ftom  the  Malay  word  "Papnwah,"  which  signiflea  curly  or  woolly. 

23.  Beligion..— Asia,  as  we  have  seen,  haa  given  the  rest  of 
the  world  most  of  its  domesticated  animab  ami  cultivated  plants  ; 
it  haa  also  been  the  centre  in  which  the  higher  religions  and 
civilisationa  have  arisen,  and  whence  tbeae  have  spread  outward. 

The  three  monotheistic  rel^ons  which  have  taken  the  widest  hold  ou 
the  minds  of  men  (Jewish,  Christian,  Mohammedan)  arose  among  the 
Semitic  peoples  of  south-western  Asia.  Qiristianity  has  become  the  religion 
of  enUghtened  Europe,  but  in  its  native  country  It  has  been  overshadowed  by 
Hohammtdaniim,  wiiich  prevails  in  all  south-western  Asia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
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and  Arabia,  in  Persia  and  Turkestan,  and  which  has  penetrated  deeply  into 
Hindustan  ^  and  among  the  Malays  of  the  East  Indies.  Christianity  appears 
only  here  and  there  in  islets,  as  among  the  Armenians  and  Georgians.  The 
fundamental  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Mohammedan  is — **  There  is  no  Gk>d 
but  Allah  :  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  He  believes  in  an  immutably 
fixed  destiny  (fate),  in  eternal  punishment  for  idolaters  and  unbelievers, 
and  a  voluptuous  paradise  for  the  faithful ;  and  frequent  ablutions,  prayer  five 
times  a  day,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  prophet,  fasts,  abstention  from 
wine  and  the  flesh  of  swine,  and  the  giving  of  alms,  are  obligatory  duties.  The 
Mohammedan's  bible  is  the  Koran :  his  weekly  day  of  rest  is  Friday.  Moham- 
medan temples  or  mosques  ^  are  roofed  with  rounded  cupolas  and  adorned  with 
slender  minaret  towers,  from  the  galleries  of  which  the  call  to  prayer  is  given. 
The  priests  are  called  Imam,  the  saints  are  Marabuts,  the  monks  are  Dervishes 
or  Fakirs.  Two  main  sects  divide  the  Mohammedans — ^the  Sunnite  sect,  to 
which  the  Turks  and  Tatars  chiefly  belong,  recognises  the  Sunna,  a  collection 
of  traditional  doctrines  and  laws  supplementary  to  the  Koran ;  the  Shiahs  or 
sectarians  (as  they  are  called  by  the  Sunnites)  of  Persia,  are  followers  of  Ali, 
the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  who  is  endowed  by  some  of  them  with  more  than 
human  attributes.  The  WaJuxbiSf  a  more  recent  sect,  now  dominant  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Central  Arabia,  may  be  considered  as  puritanical 
reformers,  who  seek  to  purge  away  the  innovations  that  have  been  introduced  into 
Islam  in  the  course  of  time,  and  to  return  to  the  literal  precepts  of  the  Koran. 

24.  The  religion  founded  by  Zoroaster  of  Bactria  (the  doctrine  of  the  "  Magi '' 
of  the  ancient  world),  with  its  scriptures  called  the  Zend-avesta,  is  interesting 
from  its  antiquity ;  originally  a  pure  monotheism,  it  passed  afterwards  into  a 
belief  in  a  conflict  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness, 
(Dualism),  the  former  of  which  will,  it  is  believed,  ultimately  triumph.  Thus 
the  symbol  of  light,  the  sun  and  fire,  are  venerated,  and  towards  these  the  believer 
is  enjoined  to  turn  during  his  devotions.  Purity  of  thought,  word,  and  deed 
sum  up  the  ethical  code.  Previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Mohammedans,  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  prevailed  over  Persia,  but  in  the  seventh  century  a.d. 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  became  converts  to  Islam,  others  clung 
to  the  old  faith,  and,  subjected  to  persecution,  fled  to  the  wilderness  and  to 
the  island  of  Ormuz.  Their  descendants  are  known  as  the  Oheibrs  (Turkish 
Ohiaur),  and  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  Persia  at  the  present  day.  A 
branch  of  them  after  many  migrations  found  shelter  in  India  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  as  the  Parsis  (people  of  Pars  or  Fars,  or  ancient  Persia)  now 
form  about  20  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay. 

25.  In  Hindustan,  so  far  as  Mohammedanism  has  not  taken  its  place,  the 
Brahminic  religion  (in  several  sects)  prevails,  and  from  it,  based  on  the  same 
philosophy,  arose  the  religion  of  Buddha,  which  spread  over  Farther  India,  Tibet, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  next  to  Christianity  has  far  more  numerous  adherents 
than  any  other  faith  in  the  world. 

The  Brahminical  religion,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Vedic  nature- worship,  has 
three  principal  gods,  Brahma  the  creator,  Siva  the  destroyer,  and  Vishnu  the 
preserver.  Its  scriptures  are  the  Veda^,  one  of  the  oldest  literary  docu- 
ments in  existence.  The  soul  is  believed  to  be  identical  in  nature  with  the 
spirit  whence  it  proceeds,  and  only  the  purified  soul  of  the  believer  who  under- 
stands its  true  nature  returns  to  eternal  bliss ;  the  impure  soul  wanders  or 
transmigrates  through  animals  and  men  again,  till  its  purification  is  complete. 
Grood  works,  prayer,  and  fastings,  and  even  self-tortures,  are  supposed  to  be 
necessary  acts  of  a  pious  life. 

2  21  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  India  are  Mohammedans. 

s  Masjad,  a  place  of  prayer. 
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Four  chief  owle*  or  classes  of  Hindn  eodetj,  with  mjuiy  sabdirisiass,  »re 
(listfugauhed  uid  Mie  kept  apirt  by  petty  laws  uid  penKlties.    Tbese  are — 

(1.)  Tbe  Brakmaas,  or  sacerdntkl  gIhse,  vlio  uv  siid  to  have  issDedfrom  the 
mouth  of  Biahmn  at  the  moment  of  crestioii,  and  are  treated  with  profonnd 

(2.)  The  S^atrijfa  or  military  ckBs,to  whioh  tbo  nUen  for  the  most  pari 

(3.)  The  roiaya  or  mercantile  dass :  man  of  bnsiiiess.  traders,  fanners. 

(4.)  Tiie  Siidrai  or  aerviie  class,  ^object  to  t^e  three  forepiiiig,  never  to 
impnive  or  to  resdi  the  digoit;  of  the  higher  eaitea. 

BeneaUi  all  come  the  Pariaks,  tbe  lowest  daas  of  the  populatiati  in  India, 
ontcaslfi,  degraded  and  miserable. 

The  Hindn  temples  or  pagodas  are  great  pyramidal  bmldinga  of  hevn 
stones  of  colossal  dimenaions.  covered  with  the  richest  mnameatation,  and  with 
very  numeroDs  figoreE  of  deities.  To  these  are  attached  a  class  of  BAyadenK  * 
or  dandng-prls  (l>eTadasis),  whose  duty  is  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  special 
god  at  festirahi,  and  dance  before  him. 

US.  About  the  sixth  ceatury  before  Christ.  Baddha,  a  priuoe  of  u  kingdom 
which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Onde  and  Nepal  in  northern  Indis,  after  sLi 
jraara  of  rigotDOB  a»c«ticiam,  began  to  preach  bis  new  gospel  throoghoot  noRheni 
India,  and  continoed  his  mission  for  forty  years.  In  about  300  B.C.  the  &ith 
was  carried  by  lealous  luisaiaunrieB  over  all  parts  of  eastem  Asia,  and  to 
Ceylon,  wher?  it  ha.s  since  Soorinhed.     About  65  AJ).  it  was  acknowledged  by 

onward  daring  six  centuries  u  stream  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  continued  to  flow 
from  China  to  India.  The  main  element  in  the  success  of  Buddhism,  periiaps, 
Wii  tbe  spirit  of  charity  which  it  breathed  in  contrast  to  Ihe  eidoaiveneae  of 
cas1«,  all  the  followers  of  Bnddha  bemg  released  from  its  restrictions-  The 
adoratioD  of  the  statues  of  the  cout«mp^ting  Buddha,  tlie  ceutral  object  in  the 
temples,  is  the  cliief  eiteinal  ceremony  of  tliia  religion  ;  hut  Buddha  is  not  a 
god,  only  the  ideal  of  what  man  may  become.  There  are  no  priests  properly 
so  called,  the  Sramartas,  ascetics  or  mendicants,  being  a  religions  order  who 
have  entered  on  a  course  of  greater  aosterity  than  other  men,  to  the  more 
speedy  attainment  of  tbe  inate  of  .Virmiui,  or  camplele  absorptiou. 

In  Tibet  Buddliism  has  taken  a  somewhat  different  form, known  as  iMmavou, 
which  has  much  in  common  with  Koman  Catholicism  in  its  observanues, 
9,  rosaries,  and  patron  saints.  The  Lama  hierartdiy  has  two  popes, 
e  the  Dalai  T«nm,  till  1904  resident  at  Lhassa,  the  other  tJie  Teabo 
or  Bogdo  I^ims,  recent  at  Shigatue,  Next  in  rank  are  the  KKtiitCui,  who 
may  be  called  cardinal^  and  archbishops,  tbe  tlurd  degree  being  that  of  the 
KubUgAant  or  priests,  who  are  exceedingly  numerons. 

27.  In  China,  the  religion  of  Buddha,  now  di^enerate  from  its  primitive 
purity,  and  overladen  with  absurd  dogmas  and  image  worship,  keeps  its  place 
along  with  the  systems  of  philosophy  of  Cimfuciui  and  of  Laolie  (  TVioubi), 
whieh  appear  to  have  arisen  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  fonner. 
Id  Japan  alw  Bnddhiim  has  been  modiUod  by  contact  with  the  much  older 
bith  in  the  gods  or  Hhirttoiaiii.-  the  hlsrarcby  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
Mikado  or  spiritual  emperor,  wl>o  is  anpposed  to  be  descended  from  the  great 
sun  goddess,  and  who  as  such  unites  in  hia  person  all  the  attrihutai  of  the 
deity,  besides  eodesiastiea)  judges,  monks,  and  priests.  Tbe  Shinto  temples  are 
ninally  built  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  groves,  and  have  no  idols  ;  but  a 
minor  is  placed  on  the  altar  as  an  emblem  of  the  parity  required  of  the 
adherents  of  Sbintoisui 
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28.  The  aborigines  of  Siberia  and  Mongolia  are  still  heathens  at  heart, 
although  the  Kirghiz  profess  Islam  outwardly,  the  Mongols  Buddhism,, and 
the  Yakuts  and  others  Orthodox  Christianity.  The  still  prevalent  Shamanism 
is  a  kind  of  sorcery,  in  which  the  wizard  pretends  to  invoke  or  propitiate  the 
good  and  bad  spirits  by  various  mysterious  observances.  They  eigoy  great 
influeuce,  since  **the  Shaman  has  the  word  of  wisdom,"  and  is  credited  with 
supernatural  powers. 

29.  All  the  central  mass  of  the  continent,  from  Arabia  over  the  Caspian 
region  northward  into  Siberia  and  eastward  to  Mongolia,  is  a  region  char- 
acterised by  pastoral  steppe  and  bare  desert.  Hence  the  nomadic  character 
of  so  large  a  share  of  the  population  of  these  regions.  The  Beduin  of  the 
Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts  wanders  from  pasture  to  pasture,  carrying  with 
him  his  black  tent  of  woven  goat's  hair ;  the  restless  Kfrghiz  roam  about  the 
vast  monotonous  steppes  that  stretch  north  and  east  of  the  Caspian,  as  do 
the  Mongols  with  their  camel  droves  over  the  steppes  north  and  south  of 
the  Gobi  desert.  In  all  this  region  the  seats  of  settled  and  more  cultivated 
men  appear  only  like  islets  in  a  wide  sea.  In  Siberia  also,  the  settlements 
of  Russian  colonists,  partly  deported,  partly  voluntary  exiles,  begun  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  only  so  many  points  in  the  midst  of  the  native  tribes, 
most  of  whom  are  nomadic  for  trappers  in  the  forests,  or  fishers,  or  owners  of 
reindeer  herds,  which  migrate  north  and  south  according  to  the  season. 

The  south  and  east  of  the  continent  presents  a  remarkable  contrast.  There 
China  and  Japan,  India  and  Indo-China,  present  densely  peopled  and  highly 
cultivated  lands,  studded  with  great  towns  and  venerable  monuments  of  a 
civilisation  which  dates  from  the  most  remote  times,  but  which,  with  the 
remarkable  exception  of  Japan,  seems  to  have  reached  a  point  beyond  which 
it  cannot  advance  of  its  own  inward  vitality,  one  generation  of  men  follow- 
ing another  in  the  same  stereotyped  process. 

The  princes  of  India  rode  on  elephants  and  lived  in  splendid  palaces  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great's  invasion,  and  the  people  were  then  skilled 
in  the  same  arts  they  now  possess,  but  all  impulse  to  higher  culture  and  pro- 
gress beyond  that  point  has  come  from  without,  and  since  the  country  b^gan 
to  pass  imder  British  rule.  The  Chinese  preceded  Europeans  in  many 
inventions — in  printing  and  paper-making,  in  the  invention  of  the  compass, 
in  burning  coal  for  fuel,  in  making  porcelain,  guns,  and  gunpowder, — but  with 
these  the  inventive  power  seems  to  have  become  exhausted,  and  though 
foreigners  have  come  and  gone  teaching  new  arts  and  sciences,  the  Chinese 
hold  tenaciously  to  the  same  beaten  paths  of  ancient  custom.  The  Japanese 
alone  have  fully  awakened,  and  this  only  in  very  recent  years,  and  after 
several  centuries  of  rigid  seclusion  from  the  outer  world,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  superiority  of  western  civilisation.  As  the  result  of  this  the  most  remarkable 
and  sweeping  reforms  have  been  made,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  that  nation  has 
been  rapidly  transformed. 

30.  With  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia  patriarchal  government  is 
associated.  In  the  anciently  civilised  states  of  the  south  and  east  the  ruler  is 
always  an  absolute  monarch  or  despot.  No  other  form  of  government  than 
this — except  for  village  or  tribal  rule — has  ever  been  known  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  ancient  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  empires,  like  those 
of  the  Arabs,  Mongols,  and  Turks,  following  them,  were  all  despotisms,  the 
rulers  having  frequently,  as  at  the  present  day  in  China  and  Tibet,  the  double 
attributes  of  religious  and  political  supremacy. 

31.  Three  great  European  powers,  Russia,  Britain,  and  France,  now  hold 
sway  over  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  vast  extent  of  Asia,  and  most  of  the 
great  political  movements  that  have  taken  place  on  the  continent  during  the 
last  two  centuries  have  been  connected  with  the  steady  expansion,  especially 
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of  tbc  lirst  two,  of  theu]  pawerii.  la  India  the  English  have  canaoliditeil  tbsir 
empire,  which  now  iocludea  Burma  and  Baluchistan,  and  thua  eileuds  from 
the  Peraiaa  to  the  Chioese  and  Siamese  froutiera,  and  also  compiisea  most  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  Bueaiana  havB  on  their  part  absorbed  the  whole 
of  Siberia,  Caucasia,  and  Westem  TnrkesUn,  so  that  their  territory  is  now 
(1B08)  oouterrainons  southwards  with  P«rsia,  AfghauLstan,  and  British  India. 
Lastly,  the  French  have,  during  the  latter  part  or  the  nineteenth  ceatnr;, 
acquired  a  considerable  portion  of  Fartber  India,  inclnding  Tongkin,  Annam 
(Cochin-Chhia).  Cambodia,  and  a  large  slice  of  Siam.  Their  territory  ia  thua 
also  Elscfl  1896  contenninons  westwards  with  British  India  and  northwards  with 


RUSSIAN  ASIA. 

The  CincAatra. 


I.  The  division  of  tlie  Russian  Empii«  uomed  the  LietttenoTiioy 
of  tlie  Caucasus,^  reaching  down  lioni  the  Bummita  of  tile  great  natural 
boundary  range  northward  into  the  lowland  of  Russia,  and  south- 
ward OTer  the  mountainous  region  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  lie* 
partly  within  the  get^japhital  limits  of  Europe,  partly  in  Asia. 
We  may  gain  an  idea  of  its  great  extent  if  we  note  that  it  occupies 
an  awa  nearly  aa  large  as  lie  kingdom  of  Sweden,  reaching  800 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  500  from  north  to  south. 

'2.  Relief. — The  main  feature  of  the  region  is  its  great  central  range,  ei- 
tending  in  an  almost  direct  line  from  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  Black 
Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  in  the  west  to  Cape  Apsheron,  which  projects  into 
tlie  western  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Like  the  Pyrenees,  bat  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  Alps,  the  Cancaaus  is  a  single  chain,  so  narrow  that  the  same  snmmitB 
may  be  seen  from  the  steppes  which  reach  out  from  its  northern  base,  and 
f^om  the  deep  valleys  which  separate  it  &om  the  heights  of  Armenia  on  the 
south.  It  has  thus  no  great  valleys  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  spurs 
descending  torn  the  main  chain  have  deep  gorges  or  tronglis  between.  The 
culminating  points  are  the  ffiirus  peak  (18,626  ft.)  and  ff(«A  tot  raufir.OBefL), 
towanb  the  western  end  of  the  chain  ;  and  Jfouiit  f(u^it(16,SlS  ft.),near  the 
middle  of  it  i  all  rising  grandly  from  deep  valleys.  The  two  moat  important 
passes  over  it  were  called  in  ancient  times  the  Caucasian  and  Albanian  gates. 
The  former,  now  called  the  DarUl  Pass,  lies  close  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
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Kazbek,  and  is  a  narrow  cleft  8215  feet  above  the  sea,  available  for  carriages 
in  the  summer.  The  latter  skirts  the  eastern  termination  of  the  range  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian. 

Over  the  whole  chain  vegetation  is  vigorous,  but  more  luxuriant  on  the 
warmer  southern  slopes.  The  valleys  opening  in  that  direction  are  highly 
fertile,  producing  rice  and  cotton  and  ^Ik,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  vines,  and 
luxuriant  woods.  The  northern  slopes,  exposed  to  the  keen  winds  of  the 
steppes,  are  characterised  by  bare  pasture-lands  and  scattered  fir- woods.  At 
an  elevation  of  about  6700  feet  trees  disappear,  and  the  snow  line  is  reached  at 
9000  to  9500  feet  on  the  west,  and  12,000  feet  in  the  drier  eastern  region. 

3.  Rivers. — The  two  northern  rivers  descending  from  the  Caucasus  are 
the  Terek,  which  turns  eastward  to  the  Caspian,  and  the  Kvharij  which  makes 
its  way  westward  to  the  Black  Sea  near  the  Stiuit  of  Eertch.  Beyond  these, 
on  the  low  steppes,  the  Manich,  a  tributary  of  the  Lower  Don,  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory. 

The  valleys  immediately  south  of  the  Caucasus  are  occupied  by  the  Kur 
(or  Cyrus),  flowing  south-east  along  the  mountain  base  to  the  Caspian,  and  by 
the  much  smaller  Rion  flowing  west  to  the  Black  Sea.  Beyond  these  valleys 
rise  the  irregular  masses  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  forming  a  high  basin  in 
which  the  lai^e  lake  Ookcha,  the  "  blue  water "  contrasting  with  the  green 
mountains  rouud  it,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  6340  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  territory,  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  Persia,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  meet  in  the  majestic  dome  of  Mount  Ararat  (16,920  ft),  covered  on  its 
upper  three  thousand  feet  with  snow  and  glacier,  ice.  Between  Ararat  and  the 
heights  walling  in  the  Gokcha  the  Aras  (or  Araxes)  flows  east  to  join  the  Eur, 
near  the  Caspian,  and  forms  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  territory. 
Towards  the  west,  since  the  war  of  1877,  the  Russian  boundary  of  the  Caucasus 
territory  has  been  extended  southward  to  the  Choruk  river,  which  reaches  the 
Black  Sea  south  of  the  port  of  Batum,  so  as  to  include  within  it  also  the  high 
volcanic  plateau  on  which  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Ears  is  built. 

4.  Inhabitants. — The  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  region  differ  vastly  in  Ian- 
guage,  dress,  and  customs,  and  they  belong  to  at  least  four  types  of  the  human 
fanJly.  The  Indo-Europeans  are  represented  by  Russian  and  other  colonists 
(26  per  cent).  To  the  Iranians  (19  per  cent)  belong  the  Armenians,  Ossetes, 
Tati,  Eurds,  and  Persians.  The  "  Caucasians  "  of  Russian  writers,  classed  by 
some  ethnologists  as  Iberians,  constitute  31  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
and  include  the  Grusinians  or  Georgians,  the  Lesghians,  the  Chechenzes,  and 
a  variety  of  mountain  tribes.  Lastly,  there  are  Mongols  (25  per  cent),  repre- 
sented by  Tatars,  Turks,  and  Ealmucks.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  Jews, 
Germans,  and  gypsies. 

A  long  struggle  for  independence  was  maintained  by  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers against  the  Russians.  The  capture  of  one  of  their  most  determined 
chiefs  in  1859  virtually  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  but  it  was 
not  till  1864  that  Russian  authority  could  be  extended  over  the  whole  region ; 
on  the  completion  of  the  conquest  nearly  half  a  million  of  Cherkesses  or 
Western  Caucasians  made  a  simultaneous  exodus  from  the  districts  adjoining 
the  Black  Sea  to  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey.  German  colonists,  who 
came  hither  from  Wiirtemberg  in  1812-15,  and  who  have  settled  in  various 
districts,  have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  vineyards.  In  religion 
the  peoples  within  the  territory  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  Greek  Church  prevails,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  Russian  colonists,  but  the  Armenians  form  a  powerful  minority. 

6.  Divisions. — For  administrative  purposes  the  country  has  been  divided 
into  the  Government  of  Stavropol,  the  nearest  to  European  Russia,  in  the 
plains,  and  the  territories  of  the  Kuban,  of  the  Terek,  and  of  Daghistan,  along 
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the  northern  or  Ciscaucaaian  alopea  of  the  nmge.  On  the  3onthera  or  Trans- 
cancasian  side  the  diviejon  in  into  tha  GoTemmeota  of  Baka,  neit  the  Caa- 
pian  ;  EUsnvttpol  and  Erivan,  lietweBn  the  Knr  and  Aras  ;  of  Ti/IU  sonth  of 
tha  central  put  of  the  ruuge  ;  nnd  of  Kitlait  in  tha  valley  of  the  Rton,  sloping 
to  the  Black  Sea.  There  are  besides  on  the  sonthem  aide  the  miUtery 
diatrii^t  of  S«likm>i,  and  the  "district  of  the  Black  Sea"  along  the  soath- 
weatent  maritime  border  of  the  Caucasns,  and  the  nswly-added  torritory, 
including  Kara  and  Batum,  on  the  sontli-west. 

6.  Chief  Towns.— nyfw  (pop.  160,000),  on  the  Kur,  iuimediately  sonth  of 
the  Daiiel  Pass  over  the  Cancaans,  a  fortified  city,  formariy  the  capital  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Georgia,  isnowtheseatof  theRussioa  Gorcmor-General.  HererdEO 
a  Greek  and  an  Armenian  bishop  reside,  and  the  town  is  the  great  emporium  of 
all  Transcancasia,  carrying  on  a  large  trade  with  Persia.  Slavropiii  or  "  cross 
town,"  on  the  main  route  from  the  Dariel  Pn^  northward  into  Russia,  is  the 
chief  place  in  the  Ciacaucasian  territory.  iJerieni,  meaning  the  "narrow  pass," 
formerly  the  capital  of  Albania,  is  a  busy  seaport  of  the  Caspian,  named  from 
ita  position  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Batu,  also  on  the  Caspian, 
on  the  sonth  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  at  the  point  where  the  great 
southern  route  along  the  base  of  the  Caucasus  meets  that  along  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  is  famons  for  its  petroleum  wells  which  giro  it  an  eitanaira  com- 
merce. SkemalcJta  and  yukha,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus, 
are  famons  for  their  silk.  Erivart,  "  the  visible,"  in  Armenia,  in  the  Talley 
of  tha  Araa,  north  of  Ararat,  is  so  named  from  the  tradition  that  Noah,  look- 
ing from  the  mountain,  saw  tliis  spot  dry  after  the  flood.  Alciandrajiol, 
north-weat  of  it,  is  a  strong  fortress,  capable  of  accommodating  10,000  men  ; 
and  Kara,  in  1S7S  gained  permanently  by  the  Russians,  is  a  no  less  formidable 
fortress,  which  has  been  thrice  besieged  and  taken  by  them  (1828,  ISEifi,  and 
1877).  Poti,  at  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  Tiflla,  la  the  chief  port  of  the 
Caucasus  region  oa  the  Black  Sea.  Baiiim,  farther  sonth,  added  In  1878,  is 
rieing  in  value  as  a  seaport     A  railway  joins  it  to  Tiflis  with  Batnm  and  Bilin. 

Siberia. 
1.  AU  the  immense  norttem  region  of  Asia,  &om  tie  Ural 
Mountains  to  tiie  Pacific,  and  fruni  tlte  noTthem  slopes  of  the  great 
plateau  of  Central  Asia  to  the  low  stores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  is 
included  in  tlie  Russian  territory  of  Siberia.  The  extreme  limits 
east  and  west  are  more  than  4000  milea  apart  ;  the  most  southerly 
point  of  its  frontier,  at  the  Tiunicn  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Korea,  and  the  most  northerly.  Cape  Chelynatin,  which  runs 
out  into  the  iey  sea  on  the  north,  have  a  difference  of  latitude  of 
more  than  35",  and  it  would  take  nearly  Itfty-five  islands  as  laige 
as  Great  Britain  to  make  up  an  equivalent  area  to  that  of  Siberia. 

2.  PhyBicEil  Featnreg. — All  Western  Siberia,  nearest  the  Ural  belt  and 
European  Russia,  is  a  vast  plain  nsing  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  tha  Kirghiz  steppes  and  tha  base  of  the  AUai  moun- 
tains, which  spring  up  from  it  like  a  waU,  forming  the  northern  buttress  of  the 
great  tableland  of  central  Asia.  The  northern  border  of  this  plain  is  occupied 
by  the  marshy  froien  tuiulras  ;  the  broad  central  belt  is  covered  with  forest,  in 
the  cleared  spaces  of  which  the  soil  Is  fertile  and  well  suited  to  agriculture  : 
all  the  southern  portion  ot  it  is  occupied  by  treeless  strppts  which  reach  away 
south  towards  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas. 
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Eastern  Siberia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  diversified  in  surface,  and  there 
the  plain  is  narrowed  by  the  advancing  mountains,  to  occupy  only  the  border 
of  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  AUai  chain,  which  reaches  a  height  of  11,000  feet  in 
its  summit  of  Bidvkhxi^  is  prolonged  eastward  by  the  Sayan  mountains,  which 
separate  the  Eos-gol  lake  in  Mongolia  from  the  great  Baikal  in  Siberia.  Still 
farther  east  the  YaJtiUmoi  and  Stanovoi  mountains  stretch  out  towards  Bering 
Strait,  and  from  these  moderately  elevated  ranges  irregular  tablelands  extend 
northward,  filling  almost  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  region,  and  reaching 
in  several  places  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  long  peninsula 
of  Eamtchatka,  the  volcanic  belt  of  Eastern  Asia  begins,  and  its  surface  is 
dotted  over  with  groups  of  mountains,  which  culminate  in  the  volcano  of 
Klyuchev,  16,760  feet  above  the  sea. 

3.  The  four  great  rivers  of  Siberia,  the  Ob,  Yenisei,  and  Lena,  entering 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Amur,  winding  east  to  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  the 
great  Siberian  lake  Baikal,  have  already  been  noticed.^ 

4.  Climate. — Siberian  climate  is  proverbially  the  most  severe  of  any  on 
the  globe.  Bound  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  to  the  north-east,  the  average 
temperature  of  the  year  is  12**  of  our  Fahrenheit  scale,  or  20°  below  the 
freezing  point.  Here  the  mean  monthly  temperature  varies  between  —  45° 
in  January  and  66°  in  July,  but  only  128  days  throughout  the  year  are  free 
from  frost,  and  the  soil,  which  is  congealed  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet,  only  thaws  at  the  surface  for  a  time.  Along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
on  the  south  a  less  rigorous  climate  is  experienced ;  there  the  winter  sets  in 
about  November,  when  snow  falls,  which  lies  till  the  succeeding  March.  At 
Tomsk,  in  south-western  Siberia,  the  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  about 
the  freezing  point,  the  extremes  being  -  40°  (or  86°  below  freezing  point)  in 
January,  and  67°  in  July. 

5.  Ftoducts. — Minerals  are  the  most  important  products  of  Siberia. 
Gold  is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  though  the  diggings  of  the  Altai 
mountains  seem  to  have  been  nearly  exhausted,  the  supply  of  gold  is  still 
abundant  on  the  mountains  farther  east.  Lead,  silver,  iron,  and  copper,  are 
also  given  by  the  Altai  mines ;  coal  is  worked  near  Tomsk,  and  black  lead 
or  graphite,  obtained  from  the  mountains  west  of  Irkutsk,  and  from  the  lower 
Yenisei  district,  has  become  important  in  commerce.  Fur-hunting  comes  next 
in  value  to  mining — ^the  sable  and  ermine  (getting  scarcer  now  every  year), 
elks  and  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  hunted  for  their  skins  in  the  forest 
region.  Even  the  tiger  is  sometimes  met  in  southern  Siberia.  The  rivers 
abound  in  fish,  and  "  fossil  ivory  "  is  found  all  over  northern  Siberia,  and  in 
the  islands  beyond  in  the  Arctic  Sea;  the  northern  border  of  the  con- 
tinent, indeed,  may  be  compared  to  a  great  graveyard  of  the  Mammoth,  the 
whole  tribe  of  these  huge  animals  having  been  destroyed  apparently  by  a 
rapid  refrigeration  of  the  climate  in  a  former  period.  Their  dead  bodies, 
carried  down  by  the  great  rivers  to  the  Arctic  shores,  have  become  imbedded 
there  in  the  frozen  soil,  and  so,  preserved  in  ice,  are  found  with  flesh  and  skin 
undecomposed.  In  the  more  favourable  climate  of  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
in  the  south  of  Siberia,  agriculture  is  capable  of  great  development,  and  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley,  give  full  crops. 

6.  People. — The  Russians,  or  their  descendants,  who  have  spread  out 
especially  over  the  plains  of  south-western  Siberia  from  central  European 
Russia  towards  Lake  Baikal,  and  down  the  banks  of  the  four  great  rivers 
towards  the  Arctic  Sea  and  the  Pacific,  now  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  (4,834,000),  and  far  exceed  those  of  purely 
Asiatic  origin.     These  "  Siberiaks,"  or  people  who  have  Russian  or  Polish  blood 

1  See  pp.  265,  266. 
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ia  their  vems,  have  fair  hair  imd  broad  faces  aud  promineut  cbeek-bonea,  atid 
are  a  frngal,  euet^tic,  and  hospitable  people,  though  cunning  and  addicted  to 
BtroDg  drinks.  They  are  largely  the  deecesdanta  of  exiles,  of  whom  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  thousand  are  s«nt  every  year  to  Siberia  for  political  or 
other  offences.  Many  Rneaian  offenders  are  now  also  transferred  to  the  far 
distant  island  of  Sakhalin,  in  the  Sea  of  Olihotsk, 

The  native  popnlstiona,  Tatars,  Mongols,  Tungusea,  Oatiaks,  and  Samoyeds!, 
whose  distribution  we  have  previonsly  indicated,  are  either  agrionlturists, 
nomadic  oattie-bresderH,  or  hunters  and  fisliermen,  and  these  classes  are  dis- 
tinguished by  law.  Chinese  are  numerous  on  the  south-eastern  border- 
In  religion  the  majority  of  the  Siberian  inhabitants  are  Christiana.  Buddhists 
and  Shamanists  come  next  in  numtiers,  then  Mohammedano  and  Jews.  Educa- 
tion ia  as  yet  only  thought  of  in  the  towna  of  the  more  purely  Russiau  districts 
of  the  Bontb-WBst ;  there,  however,  grammar  schools  and  training  eoU^jes  for 
schoolmasters  have  been  formed,  and  since  1S78  a  oniveraity  has  l>een  estab- 
lished at  ToinAt. 

7.  Divisioiis,  Trsde,  iind  Chief  Towns.— All  the  land  belongs  to  the 
Russian  Government,  and  it  is  leased  out  to  village  commnnitiea  and  indi- 
viduals. Tobolsk  (21,600),  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ishim  and  btiah  rivers 
(tribntaries  of  the  Ob),  ia  the  seat  of  government  of  Western  Siberia,  which 
is  divided  into  the  two  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.  Irkulak  (61,500), 
on  the  Angara  (the  main  tributary  of  the  Yenisei),  a  short  distance  fmro  Its 
outflow  from  Lake  Baikal,  is  the  fortified  capital  of  BJastem  Siberia,  which  ia 
divided  into  lie  six  fovemmants  of  Irkutsk,  Yeniseisk,  Yafcntrft,  Trans- 
Baikal,  Amur,  and  the  Maritime  Region  neit  the  Sea  of  Japan,  ceded  by 
China  in  1860.  To  it  belongs  the  nottliem  half  of  Sakhalin,  the  southern 
having  been  ceded  to  Japan  in  1906, 

8.  Siberia  exports  metals,  fuis,  and  sometimes  even  wheat  to  Borope,  of 
its  own  produce ;  but  the  transit  trade  through  the  country  from  China  to 
Europe,  althoi^h  it  has  decreased  since  the  opening  of  so  many  Chinese  sea- 
ports to  forai^  commerce,  is  by  far  the  mare  important.  The  great  trade 
roots  and  the  line  along  which  the  chief  towns  of  Siberia  lie,  is  that  which 
passes  from  the  frontier  of  Mongolia  at  tha  trading  depot  of  Eiakhta  (protected 
by  the  fort  of  Troitikosavsk),  near  where  the  Selenga  river  croaaos  tiie  Ixmndary 
south-east  of  Lake  Baikal,  through  Irkatak  on  the  Angara,  firasHOjiar.it'  on  the 
Yenisei,  Tomsk  in  the  Ob  basin  (the  ricbeat  and  moat  civilised  town  of  Siberia, 
pop.  63,600),  and  Tara  on  the  Irtish,  to  Vckaterinincrg,  at  the  main  passage  of 
the  Ural  belt  into  European  Rossia.  Along  this  line  the  Cliinese  brick  tea 
was  formerly  carried  in  a  six  months'  journey  to  the  great  faira  of  Ehirope  ; 
in  summer  by  caravans  ;  in  winter  by  sledgss  over  the  snow.  But  since  1903 
tea  and  most  of  the  local  produce  are  transported  by  the  trans-Siberian  raE- 
way-  A  great  branch  llae  leads  by  the  Lena  river,  by  boat  when  it  is  open 
or  by  aledge  when  it  is  frozen,  to  the  great  market  of  north-eastern  Siberia 
at  Fakutik,  whither  the  furs  trapped  in  all  the  surrounding  coantry,  anil  the 
fossil  ivory  from  the  far  north,  are  brought  to  be  sent  to  market  by  way  of 
Irkntsk.  In  summer  steamers  now  navigate  the  01},  Yenisei,  and  Amur,  as 
well  as  Lake  Baikal,  but  the  efforts  to  open  a  direct  summer  highway  of  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  two  first-named  rivers  through  the  Kara  Sea  have 
only  met  with  partial  soccess.  This  route  has  been  largely  neutralised  by 
the  great  trans- continental  railway,  5000  miles  long,  which  rnns  from  the 
Urals  through  Tomsk,  Irkutsk,  and  EhBrbin  (Harbin)  to  Vladivostok  and 
Kliabarovka  on  the  Pacific,  and  was  completed  ia  1904.  Barnaul  (17,000), 
in  the  upper  Ob,  ia  the  centre  of  the  traffic  of  the  mining  region  of  the  Altai. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  most  importaat  place  now  is  the  naval  haibour  of 
Fladiwalok  in  the  south-weat  comer  of  the  maritime  region,  on  an  inlet  of  the 
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Sea  of  Japan.  Niholayevskf  at  the  month  of  the  Amnr ;  Okhotsk,  from  which  the 
great  mediterranean  sea  of  Okhotsk,  ice-bonnd  through  the  winter  months,  takes 
its  name  ;  and  Petropavlovsk,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  are  the 
other  seaports  of  the  Pacific  margin  of  Siberia. 

Russian  Central  Asia. 

1.  This  diviaon  of  the  Russian  Empire  spreads  out  over  the 
vast  steppe  lands  of  inner  Asia  from  the  Irtish  and  the  Ural  rivers 
on  the  north  to  the  mountains  bordering  the  great  plateau  of  Asia 
and  the  deserts  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  On 
the  south  it  embraces  a  great  part  of  the  formerly  independent 
Khanates  of  Turkestan,  which  have  fallen  one  by  one  before  the 
northern  invader. 

2.  The  northern  portion  of  this  region  is  that  of  the  Kirghiz  Stq^pe,  a  bare 
stony  region,  almost  everywhere  deficient  in  water,  with  many  salt-lakes  and 
desert  patches.  In  winter  its  climate  is  excessively  cold,  and  strong  winds 
whirl  the  snow  about  in  clouds ;  in  summer  the  soil  is  baked  with  burning 
heat.  The  ground  here  is  considered  common  property  by  the  nomadic 
Kirghiz  :  each  occupies  as  much  as  his  herds  require,  and  yet  is  not  a  land- 
owner. The  Russians,  who  occupy  the  villages  and  fortified  posts  chiefly,  are 
few  in  number  ;  they  have  divided  the  country  into  the  provinces  of  Uralsk 
in  the  west,  Turgai,  Akmolinsk,  and  Semipalatinsk,  the  *'  seven  castles,"  in 
the  east,  each  corresponding  to  a  fortified  capital  of  the  same  name. 

3.  The  southern  portion,  now  formed  into  the  General  Govem^nent  of 
Turkestan,  reaches  from  the  great  salt-lake  of  Balkash  southward  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  Thian  Shan  range,  and  westward  to  the  sea  of  Aral.  The  main 
feature  of  the  western  half  of  this  territory  is  the  great  uninhabited  desert 
called  the  Kizil  Kum  or  "  red  sands,"  which  spreads  out  over  the  lowland 
between  the  Syr  and  Amu,  or  Jazartes  and  Oxus  rivers,  which  descend  to  the 
Sea  of  Aral  from  the  eastern  heights.  The  eastern  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  rise  from  the  low-lying  "  seven  streamland,"  south  of  the  Balkash,  over 
the  high  ranges  which  cover  the  country  north  of  the  great  snowy  mass  of 
the  Thian  Shan.  Between  these  forest-covered  mountains  are  fine  valleys 
watered  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Syr  Daria,  and  of  the  streams  which  ter- 
minate in  Lake  Balkash.  These  mountains  also  enclose  the  remarkable 
Issik-kul  or  "  warm  lake,"  so  called  because  its  brackish  waters  never  freeze. 
This  lake  is  occasionally  fed  by  an  arm  of  the  Chui,  a  river  which  is  ulti- 
mately lost  in  the  sandy  steppes  between  Balkash  and  the  Aral. 

4.  The  most  important  districts  of  Russian  Turkestan  are  the  valleys  of 
the  Ri  river,  the  chief  of  those  which  flow  to  Lake  Balkash  ;  that  of  the  Syr 
Daria,  called  the  Narin  in  its  upper  course  in  the  mountain  region  ;  and 
that  of  the  Zerafshan,  farther  south. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  first -named,  including  the  town  of  Kuija,  was 
occupied  by  the  Russians  after  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  had  been  destroyed 
in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Tungani  rebellion  in  1862.  A  treaty, 
signed  in  August  1881,  provided  for  the  restoration  of  this  fertile  district  to 
China  (see  p.  295).  The  Russian  fort  of  Vemoye  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
upper  Ili  valley. 

The  upper  Narin  valley,  or  Ferghana,  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the 
former  Khanate  of  Kokan,  which  was  completely  incorporated  in  the  Russian 
general  government  in  1875.     It  is  a  lovely  and  fertile  basin,  including  a 
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uom&dic  popiilntion  of  Kara  Kirghiz  and  Kipchaka  aod  settled  UabegB '  id  the 
towns  and  vill^ea,  some  of  whicli,  however,  are  occopied  almost  eiclusively 
by  Tajiks  or  primitive  Peralajia.  Kokand  (pop.  81,000),  the  capital  of  this  dis- 
trict, lies  inabeautiful  valley  aouth  of  the  3yr.  On  a  northern  tributary  of  the 
Syr  lies  the  city  of  Tatkke-nd  (155,800),  the  largest  town  of  Russian  Tnrltestan, 
in  a  fertile  plain  gairaunded  by  a  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  12  miles  in  circuit ; 
it  is  also  the  great  trading  town  of  tliia  regiou,  and  the  centre  of  several 
great  caravan  routes.  The  valley  of  the  third  river,  tbe  Zerafshan,  contains 
the  fanjoua  city  of  Samarkand  (58,000^  once  the  capital  of  Tamerlane's  power- 
ful empire.  Its  walls  have  sii  gates,  and  within  are  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane 
and  many  ruinoos  bnildmgs  which  testify  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

5.  The  Sea  (/  Attd,  whicli  may  now  be  called  a  Russian  lake,  takes  its 
name,  the  "  sea  of  islands,"  from  the  lElets  which  are  formed  by  the  sands 
drifting  between  the  reed  patches  which  grow  out  into  its  shallow  waters. 
West  of  it,  as  far  as  tlie  Caspian  shores,  liea  the  remarkable  bare  plateau  called 
the  Ust  Yurt,  about  300  miles  wide.  It  rises  600  feet  above  this  sea.  to 
which  it  presents  a  steep  scarp  called  the  "  Chink."  After  the  successtnl 
Khivan  campaign  of  1873,  all  this  eastern  border  land  of  the  Caspian,  as  fat 
sonth  as  the  A  trek  river  and  the  Persian  boundary,  was  formed  into  the 
Russian  TTanaaapian  province,  and  since  then  a  successful  campaign  against 
the  Turkomans  has  resulted  in  s  furtlier  advance  of  the  Rnssian  frontier 
until  it  marches  with  that  of  Afghanistan.  Here  the  chief  places  arc, 
Kraanovndsk.  Gfoktepe  (which  the  Russians  carried  with  great  ^tighter  in 
1882),  Askaiad,  and  the  oasus  of  Tefend.  Mero  (occupied  in  '1884),  and 
Pergdek.  The  trans-Caspian  railway,  completed  in  1006,  runs  from  Kras- 
novodsk  on  the  Caspian  through  Merv  to  Chaqui  where  it  crosses  the  Oxua 
tor  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  and  Khojand,  Here  it  ramifies,  one  branch  run- 
ning up  the  Syr  valley  to  Kokand  and  Andijan,  the  other  north  through 
Ta«hkend  to  Orenburg,  where  it  joins  the  trans-Siberian  line.  There  is  a 
branch  from  Merv  to  Kushk  Post  on  the  Afghan  frontier  near  Herat.  The 
section  from  the  Caspian  to  Toshkend  is  1100  miles  long,  and  thence  to 
Orenburg,  1180  miles. 


CHINESE   ASIA. 
Chinese  Empibk. 

1.  Extent. — To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and  import- 
auce  of  the  territoiies  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  it  may  be  remembered  that  these  occupy  an  aiiia  very  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  Europe,  and  thut  their  inhabitants 
are  about  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  British  dominions  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  If  we  compared  the  extent  of  the  Chinese  dominions 
with  England  alone  we  should  find  that  they  were  nearly  ninety 

2,  Belief. — Occupying  all  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,  their  limits  are  for  the  most  part  very  dis- 
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tinctly  marked  out  by  great  natural  features.  The  boundary  with 
Russian  Siberia  on  the  north  runs  along  the  Amur  river  and  the 
crests  of  the  Sayan  and  Altai  moiintains  ;  towards  western  Turkestan 
the  alpine  heights  of  the  Thian  Shan  and  the  Pamir  form  the  limit  ; 
the  snow-clad  Himalaya  range  separates  China  from  the  hot  plains 
of  India  in  the  south,  and  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan  continue  the 
natural  frontier  eastward  s^in  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 

3.  Divisions. — Within  these  wide  exterior  limits  the  empire 
includes  a  number  of  coimtries,  some  of  which  are  strongly  con- 
trasted with  one  another  in  their  natural  features  and  in  the  character 
of  their  population.  Along  the  eastern  or  maritime  border,  where 
the  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  mountain  region  of  the  interior 
have  spread  out  in  wide  alluvial  plains  next  the  sea,  lie  China  proper, 
and  Manchuria,  filled  with  a  teeming  population  of  busy  agri- 
culturists and  townsfolk.  Within,  on  the  high  plateau  of  Central 
A^ia,  the  region  of  bare  steppes  and  deserts,  and  the  mountain  skirts 
round  it,  are  the  countries  of  Mongolia,  Eastern  Turkestan,  and 
Tibet,  thinly  peopled  for  the  most  part  by  nomadic  pastoral  tribes. 
In  this  order  we  may  take  up  the  more  particular  description  of 
these  divisions  of  the  great  Chinese  Empire.^ 


China  Proper — ^the  "  Central  Flowery  Land." 

4.  This  main  south-eastern  division  of  the  empire  includes  about 
a  third  of  its  whole  extent,  reaching  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
inland  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  The  frontier  on  the  northern 
side  next  Mongolia  is  marked  out  by  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  the 
most  remarkable  artificial  bulwark  in  the  world,  which  extends  west- 
ward continuously  almost  into  the  heart  of  the  continent  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1500  miles,  over  mountain  and  valley,  and  across  rivers  and 
ravines.  It  is  a  rampart  of  earth,  10  to  30  feet  high,  broad  enot^ 
at  the  top  to  admit  of  several  horsemen  passing  abreast,  and  was  for- 
merly cased  on  the  sides  and  top  with  bricks  and  stones,  and  was 
flanked  by  numerous  projections  or  towers,  gates  being  left  at  inter- 
vals for  the  passage  of  travellers  and  the  collection  of  customs.  Now 
it  has  fallen  in  many  places,  and  its  gates  are  negligently  guarded, 

1  According  to  the  most  recent  estimates  the  area  and  population  of  the  divisioiis 
are  as  follows  : — 

Area  in  sq.  miles.     Popnlation. 


China  Proper 

.     1,298,000 

350,000,000 

Manchuria 

363,000 

16,000,000 

Mongolia 

.     1,288,000 

2,600,000 

Tibet 

652,000 

6,500,000 

Eastern  Turkistau     .... 

432,000 

620.000 

Zungaria 

148,000 

630,000 

4,181,000  876,850,000 

Older  estimates  credit  China  Proper  with  a  population  of  four  or  five  hundred  millions. 
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and  northward  of  Peking  the  jrrowing  Chinese  population  has  spread 
and  settled  the  country  to  a  considerable  distance  bevond  its  barrier. 
Towards  Tibet,  on  the  west,  the  limits  are  formed  by  the  high  margin 
of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia  ;  from  this  edge  minor  ranges 
extend  eastward  towards  the  ocean,  embracing  between  them  the 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers  and  the  wide  alluvial  plains  which  these 
rivers  have  formed  by  the  gradual  process  of  wearing  down  the 
highlands  and  carrying  their  debris  towards  the  sea. 

5.  Relief. — ^The  moimtains  and  hill  ranges  are  knouii  by  a  midtitQde  of 
local  names,  but  two  great  groups  are  generally  recognised.  These  are  the 
Pe-liny^  or  northern  series  of  mountains  which  ramify  eastward  from  the  pla- 
teau between  the  basins  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yangtse  rivers ;  and  the  Nan-iiv^f, 
or  southern  series  of  mountains,  which  spread  eastward  over  southern  China 
from  the  mountains  of  Yunnan  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  separating 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtse  from  that  of  the  Si-kiang  or  Canton  river  in  the 
south.  The  most  important  of  the  maritime  lowlands  of  China  is  that  known 
as  T}ie  Ghreat  Plain,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Hoang-ho  in  the 
north-east  of  the  countr>%  between  the  great  cities  of  Peking  and  Nanking, 
over  an  area  more  tlian  three  times  as  extensive  as  England  (200,000  square 
miles).  Sedulously  irrigated  or  drained,  and  cultivated  in  every  comer,  the 
great  plain  of  China  supports  tlie  densest  agricultural  population  in  the  world. 
Towards  the  interior  extend  fertile  river  valleys  and  hills,  carefully  terraced 
and  tilled,  or  planted  with  timber  trees.  Still  farther  inland  the  highlands 
become  less  peopled,  and  are  covered  with  bamboo  at  the  base  up  to  pine  woods 
along  their  summits,  till,  on  the  western  borders,  in  approaching  the  highlands 
of  Tibet,  the  country  becomes  rugged  and  uneven,  the  rivers  and  streams  form 
deep  gorges  and  defiles,  and  the  mountains  reach  up  to  the  limit  of  perennial 
snow. 

6.  Islands. — The  large  island  of  Fm'nwsa,  the  "  beautiful,"  wliich  belongs 
geographically  to  China,  ami  which  is  largely  inhabited  by  a  Chinese  popula- 
tion from  the  opposite  mainland,  was  ceded  to  Japan,  together  with  tlie  little 
Pescadores  group  otf  the  west  coast,  after  the  disastrous  war  of  1894-;").  See 
p.  300.  In  consetjuence  of  this  loss  tlie  only  large  insular  land  still  owned  by 
China  is  Ual-'iian,  on  the  south  coast.  This  important  island,  which  is  about 
180  miles  long  by  100  broad,  has  been  more  completely  subjugated  by  the 
Chinese,  but  in  the  mountainous  interior  the  submission  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  is  only  partial. 

7.  Seas,  Rivers,  and  Canals. — Tlie  semi-mediterranean  seas  and  gulfs 
of  the  Pacific  along  the  coast  of  China  are  distinguished  by  separate  names. 
In  the  north,  between  the  Korea  peninsula  and  the  mainland  of  China,  is  the 
Hoang  Ual  or  Yellow  Sea,  300  miles  wide,  named  from  the  lemon  colour  of 
its  waters,  tilled  with  the  alluvium  brought  down  to  it  by  the  Uoang^ho,  and 
so  shallow  that  its  muddy  bed  is  frequently  furrowed  by  passing  vessels. 
Within  or  northward  lie  the  /><///  of  Korea  and  the  QiUfs  of  Pe-chi-li  and 
Liau-tidiif,  the  two  last  separated  almost  entirely  from  the  outer  China  Sea  by 
the  projecting  promontories  of  Shan-tung  and  Liao-tong.  South  of  the 
Yellow  Sea,  between  the  mainland  and  southern  Japan,  with  the  chain  of  the 
Lucliu  ivslands  and  Formosa,  extends  the  wider  Tuvg-hni  or  Eastern  Sea  ;  and 
from  this  the  Fu-kien  Cliannel,  between  Formosa  and  the  coast  of  China,  100 
miles  wide,  leads  into  tlie  great  mediterranean  called  tlie  Nan-hai  or  South 
Sea  of  China,  which  is  almost  completely  shut  in  by  Borneo  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.     Tlie  coasts  of  the  Yellow  Sea  bordering  on  the  great  plain  are  low 
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and  flat ;  southward  thence  to  the  i£(land  of  Hainan  the  shores  of  China  rise 
steep,  and  are  dotted  round  with  rocky  islets. 

8.  The  characteristics  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  China  proper,  the  Hoang- 
hoj  or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  have  been  noticed  in  the  general 
description  of  the  continent.  Besides  these  may  be  noted  the  Pei-fio,  which 
gathers  the  waters  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  plain,  and  forms  a  high- 
way of  communication  between  the  capital  city  of  Peking  and  the  port  of 
Tien-tsin,  35  m.  above  its  mouth  ;  the  Min,  the  river  of  the  province  of  Fukien, 
by  which  the  Bohea  teas  are  brought  down  to  the  port  of  Fu-chou ;  and  the 
Si-kiang,  the  largest  river  of  Southern  China,  one  of  the  delta  branches  of 
which  forms  the  Chu-Jdang,  or  river  of  the  great  port  of  Canton.  The  three 
largest  lakes  of  China  lie  immediately  south  of  the  course  of  the  Yang-tse. 
The  Tung-ting-hUf  70  miles  long,  and  the  Poyang-hu,  nearly  as  large,  are 
expansions  of  the  mouths  of  the  chief  southern  tributaries  of  the  Yang-tse  iu 
Central  China ;  the  third,  the  Tai-hUj  lies  south  of  the  estuary. 

9.  Greatest  of  all  the  public  works  in  China  is  the  Grand,  Canals  which 
traverses  the  great  plain  for  a  distance  of  700  miles,  passing  from  Tien-tsin,  on 
the  Pei-ho,  in  the  north,  across  the  course  of  the  Hoang-ho  to  the  lower  course 
of  the  Yang-tse,  connecting  a  system  of  water  communications  which  extended 
from  the  capital  to  the  chief  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  but  the  greatest 
sample  of  the  system  of  canals,  great  and  small,  which  form  a  network  over 
all  parts  of  the  lowlands  of  China.  During  the  present  dynasty  this  great 
work  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  in  many  places,  and  the  Yellow  River,  in 
tinding  a  new  course  for  itself,  in  1851-53,  and  again  in  1887,  completed  the 
destruction  of  a  great  part  of  it,  so  that  now  the  portion  northward  of  the 
Hoang-ho  is  dry  for  ten  months  in  the  year. 

10.  Climate. — The  climate  of  a  country  so  extensive  as  China 
proper,  reaching  through  more  than  20  degrees  of  latitude,  must 
vary  to  a  great  degree,  for  this  reason  alone.  We  have  to  remem- 
ber, also,  its  variations  of  level,  from  the  low  plains  skirting  the 
eastern  seas,  to  the  high  mountain  edges  of  the  plateau  of  Central 
Asia,  on  the  western  borders.  In  general  the  temperature  is  lower 
than  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe. 

Three  zones  may,  however,  be  distinguished — a  northern,  central,  and  a 
southern,  differing  both  in  their  climate  and  vegetable  productions.  The  belt 
northward  of  the  35th  parallel,  or  of  the  middle  course  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
has  an  excessive  or  continental  climate,^  with  hot  summers,  and  winters  so 
cold  that  ice  a  foot  thick  seals  up  the  rivers  and  canals,  while  cold  biting 
winds  sweep  down  from  the  steppes  of  Mongolia.  The  European  grains  and 
vegetables  are  the  characteristic  crops  of  this  region. 

The  central  zone,  extending  down  to  the  27th  or  28th  parallel,  has  a 
milder  and  more  equable  climate,  the  temperature  averaging  about  62"  Fahr., 
and  rising  to  a  maximum  of  110°  in  summer.  It  has  two  rainy  and  two  dry 
seasons  in  the  year.  This  is  the  richest  portion  of  China.  Tea  ^  and  silk  are 
its  great  products ;  rice  is  produced  in  enormous  quantity  in  the  lowlands, 
which   are  inundated  from  the  great  rivers.     Wheat,  cotton,  the  mulberry, 

1  At  Peking  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  55°  Fahr. ;  of  summer,  81' ;  and  of 
winter,  27°. 

2  The  tea-plant  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  five  or  six  feet  high  at  full  growth,  indigenous 
in  China,  Japan,  and  Upper  Assam,  and  its  cultivation  succeeds  best  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  It  is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  China,  but  the  districts  which  produce 
the  finest  teas  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  maritime  borders  of  China  between  the  lower 
Yang-tse  and  the  8i-kiang. 
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sugar-cane  (imported  from  India  in  the  eighth  century),  and  bamboos,  are 
other  important  resources.  The  eastern  part  of  this  zone  is  specially  famed 
for  its  silks  and  cottons  ;  the  central  is  called  the  granary  of  China  ;  and  the 
western  mountains  supply  most  of  the  Chinese  timber. 

The  southernmost  belt  has  an  almost  tropical  climate.  Here  the  rainy  season 
lasts  from  April  till  October,  while  the  south-west  monsoon  is  blowing,  and 
dreaded  "  typhoons^''  as  the  hurricanes  of  the  South  China  Sea  are  named,  are 
of  not  infrequent  occurrence  from  June  till  September.^  Here  oranges,  man- 
goes and  bananas,  ground  nuts,  sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  besides  rice,  are  the 
staple  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  opium  poppy  is  still  eztensiToly  culti- 
vated, although  in  1906  steps  were  taken  to  gradually  suppress  its  growth. 

11.  Minerals. — The  mineral  wealth  of  China  is  very  great.  The  province 
of  Yunnan,  in  the  south-western  comer  of  the  country',  has  »ome  of  the  largest 
gold  workings  in  the  world.  Here,  also,  is  obtained  the  famous  pe-tung, 
or  white  copper.  Silver,  lead,  iron,  tin,  and  cinnabar,  are  widely  distri- 
buted. Coal  formations  seem  to  extend  almost  all  over  the  basin  of  the 
Yang-tse,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  north  of  the  lower  Hoang-ho ;  and 
though  it  has  been  nuned  in  a  rude  fashion,  and  used  as  fuel  in  China  since 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  vast  supplies  seem  to  be  scarcely  touched. 
Southern  Yunnan  furnishes  a  variety  of  precious  stones — rubies,  amethysts, 
sapphires,  topazes,  opals,  besides  malachite,  and  the  steatite  or  soapstone,  in 
which  the  Chinese  carve  figures  of  all  sorts. 

The  much-prized  Yu,  or  jade^  brought  formerly  from  Turkestan,  comes 
now  from  the  Hoang-ho  valley ;  lapis  lazuli  (for  the  preparation  of  ultra- 
marine) is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Che-kiang,  in  the  east  coast  region. 
Large  beds  of  porcelain  clay  occur  in  this  province  also,  and  in  its  neigh- 
bouring one  of  Kiang-sL  Towards  the  north-western  borders  hot  springs 
are  numerous,  and  the  fire- wells  or  gas  springs  of  the  western  province  of 
Se-chuen  are  famous. 

12.  Thus,  owing  to  its  variety  of  landscape  and  character,  and  the 
consequent  diversity  of  its  vegetable  products,  and  to  its  rich  endowment 
with  mineral  wealth  of  all  kinds,  China  proper  is  in  a  position  to  render 
its  people  practically  independent  of  the  outer  world.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  disdain  with  which  the  Chinese  have  received  the  outer  "  bar- 
barians," and  the  exclusiveness  they  still  maintain  in  a  great  part  of  the 
empire. 

13.  People. — ^The  Chinese,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  general  description  of 
the  continent,  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race.  Within  China  proper  they  are 
essentially  one  people,  more  uniform  in  type  than  people  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe  of  equal  extent,  the  difierences,  except  in  dialect,  being  scarcely 
greater  than  are  to  be  found  between  Englishmen  of  different  counties. 
Parchment-coloured  skin,  coarse  black  hair,  high  cheek-bones,  and  oblique 
eyes,  are  characteristic  throughout.  There  still  remain,  however,  withiii 
China  proper,  a  few  isolated  remnants  of  aboriginal  tribes,  who  resemble  the 
mountaineers  of  North- Eastern  India  much  more  than  the  Chinese.  Such  are 
the  wild  Miautse  and  Vao  tribes  of  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
Nan-ling  or  southern  mountains,  and  the  Lolo,  of  Caucasian  type,  in  Western 
Se^chuen.  The  Uakha  and  Punti  of  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  and  the 
piratical  Hoklos  of  Fukien,  are  also  strange  tribes,  speaking  languages  whicli 
are  unintelligible  to  the  surrounding  peoples.  The  mountains  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  also,  are  still  occupied  by  savage  Li,  supposed 
to  be  related  to  the  Miautse,  surrounded  in  the  maritime  plains  by  Chinese. 


1  Canton  has  a  mean  temperature  of  70° ;  in  Jul}'  and  August  the  thermoaieter 
frequently  rises  to  100°  in  the  shade  ;  winter  temperature  averages  54°  Fahr.  Ice  some- 
times  forms,  aud  snow  has  been  known  to  fall  overnight. 
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14.  Religion  and  Education. — We  have  previously  referred  to  the 
religions  of  China.  There  are  temples  of  Confucius  in  every  great  town,  and 
twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  sacrifices  of  animals,  fruit,  and  wine,  are 
offered  in  honour  of  the  sage.  The  minority  of  the  Taoists,  or  followers  of 
Laotse,  imitate  the  Buddhists  in  their  monastic  life,  and  many  of  them  live 
as  hermits  in  the  mountain  caves  of  the  upper  Yang-tse,  or  in  the  most 
romantic  spots  of  the  mountains  of  China.  The  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  is  the 
pope  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  but  the  priests  in  China  have  no  political 
power,  and  are  viewed  with  contempt  by  the  literary  and  governing  classes. 
In  Peking,  however,  several  large  monasteries  of  Tibetan  and  Mongolian 
Buddhists  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

Besides  these  three  national  systems,  Mohammedanisnif  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  a  Tatar  tribe  which  was  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Chinese  during  the  Tang  dynasty,  has  numerous  adherents  in  the  northern  and 
western  provinces.  They  hold  aloof  from  the  Pagan  Chinese,  and  have  made 
so  many  native  converts,  that  in  their  frequent  rebellions  they  have  seriously 
threatened  the  imperial  power.  The  native  Roman  Catholics  of  China  are  said 
to  number  more  than  a  million,  but  Protestants  are  very  few. 

Standing  in  the  way  of  all  progress  in  China  is  the  deep-rooted  universal 
superstition  called  FeTtg-shui,  or  Oeomancy,  a  form  of  divination,  the  professors 
of  which  must  be  consulted  in  every  proposed  undertaking,  to  determine  its 
good  or  bad  luck.  Education,  since  it  is  the  high  road  to  official  employment, 
rank,  and  wealth,  in  China  is  eagerly  sought  by  all  classes.  Competitive 
examinations,  held  in  the  capital  every  three  years,  sift  out  the  most  pro- 
ficient candidates  for  public  service.  The  effete  old  national  system  was 
abolished  in  1905,  and  since  then  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  new 
educational  movement  for  teaching  "western  learning"  in  the  Peking 
University  and  Medical  College  (founded  1906),  and  in  the  local  schools 
throughout  the  Empire. 

15.  Just  as  the  laws  which  used  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  foreigners 
have  gradually  been  broken  down,  so  those  which  hedged  round  the  natives  of 
China,  restricting  them  from  emigration  to  other  lands,  have  given  way,  and 
now  the  "  coolies  "  are  free  to  embark  in  vessels  which  have  been  inspected  by 
the  customs  authorities.  Numbers  of  Chinese  have  now  formed  busy  communi- 
ties in  many  of  the  ports  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Java  and  the  Philippines, 
as  well  as  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  in  Australia  :  across  the 
Pacific  they  have  taken  root  in  California,  and  a  Chinese  town  has  grown  up 
as  part  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Most  of  these  emigrants  economise 
abroad  to  return  to  spend  their  gains  and  die  in  their  own  country. 

16.  Industries. — The  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  husbandry,  their  painstaking 
irrigation,  and  manuring  of  the  lowlands  and  terracing  of  the  hills,  have  already 
been  noticed.  Agriculture  is  held  in  higher  estimation  here  than  in  any  other 
land  in  the  world.  Each  new-year's  day  a  grand  state  ceremony  is  performed 
in  its  honour,  the  Emperor  himself  repairing  to  the  sacred  field  and  tracing  a 
furrow  with  the  plough.  As  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  so  it  is  at  the 
present  day  the  custom  of  the  Empress  and  her  ladies  every  spring  to  set  an 
example  to  the  people  by  laying  aside  their  ornaments  and  picking  mulberry 
leaves  to  feed  the  silkworms. 

Before  European  manufactures  had  reached  their  higher  development,  fine 
"  Nankeen  "  calico  was  largely  imported  from  China  to  Europe.  "  China  ware," 
or  porcelain,  was  first  made  by  the  Chinese,  and  so  ignorant  were  the  early 
Portuguese  traders  of  its  value,  that  they  called  it  "  porcellana,"  believing  it 
perhaps  to  be  made  of  shells  ;  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  was  not  discovered 
in  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  decomposed 
felspar  or  "  Kau-ling "  (Kaolin  :  also  called  Pe-tun-ts'),  occurs,  as  we  have 
noticed,  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  central  China ;  and  at  King-te-chin   in 
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tbd  proriuoe  of  Elsng -si,  not  tar  from  Y&o-choo,  there  tire  porcelitin  factories 
which  were  founded  by  an  emperor  in  1004  a.d.  The  Chineie  also  eicel  in 
carpentrf  ;  paper-makiite  from  the  hamboo  wu  invented  unong  them  m 
early  as  the  Bscond  century  B.C.  They  are  highly  akilled  in  the  use  of 
metals  ;  bronze  vases  eiist  which  date  from  1760  ac,  and  the  great  bells 
on  the  toWBTB  of  Peking,  cost  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  are  still  perfect ; 
the  aonorons  g(rng  laelal  alloy  is  as  yet  a  Chiness  secret ;  in  their  delicate 
embroideries,  carvings  in  ivory,  engravinga  on  wood  and  stone,  lacquered 
wares,  and  rich  silks  and  aatisa,  they  show  astonishing  handicrafL 

IT.  Trade. — For  a  long  period,  as  we  linve  previonsly  noticed,  the  trade  and 
interconrse  of  Enropeans  with  China  was  jealously  rsstrieted  to  the  single  port  of 
Canton,  aud  it  was  not  till  after  the  war  with  Britain,  which  terminated  in  1 H2, 
that  the  additional  ports  of  Aiiu;y,  Fa^clunt,  Ning-po,  and  Shanghai,  were  thrown 
open,  and  that  the  island  of  Hong-kong,  at  the  month  of  the  Canton  river,  was 
^bd  in  perpetoityto  Britain.  Witli  these  five  open  parte  British  trade  with 
China  Bssamed  hnge  proportions,  and  though  the  Chinese  evaded  the  treaty 
wherever  praetioable,  no  eerioos  dispute  aroae  till  1857.  In  that  year  Canton 
was  stormed  hy  the  British  and  French  forces,  and  next  year  the  ports  at  the 
month  of  the  Pei-ho  river  in  the  north  were  taken,  opening  the  way  to  Poking. 
The  treaty  of  Tieii-Ciin,  which  concluded  this  contest,  obtained  the  right  of 
residence  of  British  diplomatic  agents  at  Peking,  and  Opened  to  trade,  iu  addi- 
tion to  the  five  porta  already  named,  those  of  Kiung-cktm  in  the  island  of 
Hainan  ;  SiaUmc,  between  Hong-kong  and  Amoy  ;  the  river  ports  of  Chin- 
kiang,  Kiu-kiang  and  Sankmi^  on  the  Yang-tse ;  Teng-iJuru  and  Chi-fa  on 
the  consta  of  the  northern  promontory  of  Shantung,  Tien-ttin  itself^  and  the 
trading  town  of  Sin-chirang  in  sonthem  Manoharia,  In  Formosa,  before 
its  cession  to  Japan  (1SB5),  Tai-vian,  the  capital,  and  Takau,  soutii  of  It, 
were  also  freed,  but,  from  their  insecurity,  foreign  commerce  was  transferred 
to  the  river  Tamsui  and  Ke-htng  on  the  north  side.  By  a  eanvcntion  made  in 
1876,  the  Chinese  Government  consented  to  open  three  more  towns  to  foreign 
trade,  samely  Pakhoi  in  the  southern  province  of  Kwang-tnng ;  the  seaport  of 
Wai-duni,  between  Sing-po  and  Fn-chon;  iri(-Aw  on  the  lower  Yang-tse, 
beyond  Nackiiig;  and  I-rhangoa  the  upper  Yang-tse,  360  miles  farther  inland 
than  Hankoo,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  China  proper.  At  the  same  time 
permission  was  granted  for  the  residence  of  British  agents  at  the  far  inland 
town  of  Chung-king  in  the  province  of  Se-chnen,  at  the  month  of  a  northern 
tributary  of  the  Yang-tse  called  the  KiaJfng,  In  1902-3  Wankaien,  Ngnaic 
king,  iroifJioii,  M»hlc«,  Aiifiiiig,  Ta-tung-kaii,  and  iti  1907  Nan-ning  Were 
opened  to  trade. 

The  maritime  intercourse  of  China  is  carried  on  mainly  with  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  in  a  much  smaller  extent  with  the  United  States,  Gencany, 
France,  Japan,  Bel^um,  and  Russia.  Tta  and  sUk  are  the  staple  exports,  alt 
othen  being  insignificant  in  comparison  with  these.'  The  general  foreign 
trade  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  imports  having  risen  from  £40,000,000  in 
1901  to  £67,SoO,000  in  190.'),  and  the  exports  from  £25,500,000  to 
£34,280,000  in  the  same  years.  The  taxation  o[  foreign  goods  passmg  into 
the  country  is,  however,  exceedingly  heavy,  so  much  so  as  to  stimulate 
smuggling  and  bribery  of  all  sorts. 

A  large  overload  traffic  is  also  maintained  with  Russia.  Great  quantities 
of  the  finest  tea,  made  up  into  "bricks,"  as  well  as  silk  stafis,  pass  north- 
ward froui  central  China,  converging  to  the  chief  gate  in  the  great  wall,  that  of 
ChOTilaa-kou  or  Salgan  north-west  of  Peking,  whence  the  camel  caravan*  take 
their  way  northward  across  the  dreary  steppes  of  Mongolia  to  the  Siherian  fron- 
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tier  at  Kiakhta,  from  which  depdtthe  Russian  traders  convey  the  goods  westward 
to  the  great  fairs  in  Europe.  Recently  endeavours  have  been  made  by  the 
British  to  open  up  an  overland  trade  route  through  Yunnan  in  south-western 
China  with  Burma  and  India.  A  vast  internal  traffic  is  carried  on  within 
China  itself  by  the  imperial  roads,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  20,000,  as 
well  as  by  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers,  which  are  crowded  with  junks  and 
boats.  The  introduction  of  railways  is  already  transforming  the  inland 
trade.  In  1906  over  3700  miles  were  open  for  traffic,  and  Peking  is  now  con- 
nected by  rail  through  Tientsin  with  Mukden  and  Harbin,  through  Koupangtse 
with  Niuchwang,  and  through  Paoting  with  Hankou  on  the  Yang-tse. 

18.  Government. — ^The  despotic  form  of  government  which  prevails  in 
China  dates  back  from  the  time  of  the  first  emperor,  about  210  B.C.,  who  built 
the  great  wall  to  keep  out  the  very  Tatars  whose  descendants  now  occupy  the 
throne  of  China.  The  reigning  monarch  is  absolutely  supreme,  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  sovereign.  His  person  is  sacred,  and  when  he  is  c^uried  abroad, 
the  people  return  to  their  houses  and  bar  the  doors,  for  they  may  not  look 
upon  him  and  live.  He  is  high  priest  of  the  empire,  and  can  alone  perform 
the  great  religious  ceremonies,  and  he  alone  has  the  power  of  appointing  those 
officials  or  mandarins  of  all  grades  whose  edicts,  signed  by  his  vermilion 
pencil,  pass  into  law.  The  administrative  government  comprises  the  central 
division  at  Peking,  where  sits  the  great  council  consisting  of  four  members  or 
ministers  of  state  {Ta-hyo-si^  chosen  by  the  emperor  (two  of  Tatar  and  two  of 
Chinese  origin),  besides  two  assistants  from  the  great  college,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  nothing  is  done  which  is  contrary  to  the  civil  and  religious  laws  of  the 
empire.  In  the  second  division  are  the  governors  of  the  eighteen  provinces 
into  which  China  proper  is  divided,  and  of  the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria ; 
in  the  third  division  are  the  presidents  of  the  vast  regions  of  inner  and  outer 
Mongolia,  and  of  Tibet.  Under  the  council  are  the  six  boards  of  government 
{Liu-poo){or  the  administration  of  the  civil  service,  finance,  rites  and  ceremonies, 
military  affairs,  public  works,  and  criminal  law.  There  is  besides  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  public  censors  who  are  privileged  to  present  any  remonstrance 
to  the  sovereign,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  government  boards. 

19.  Each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  (the  names  and  positions  of  which  will 
be  best  learned  from  the  Map)  has  a  governor,  who  has  a  small  military  force 
at  his  disposal,  but  does  not  command  the  forces  of  the  province.  When  the 
Manchu  Tatars  conquered  China,  they  divided  their  army  into  four  corps, 
distinguished  by  white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  banners.  Four  more  corps  were 
afterwards  added,  and  afterwards  eight  similar  corps  of  Mongols  and  eight  of 
Chinese.  The  chief  commands  are  in  the  hands  of  high  officers  of  the  three 
nationalities,  the  Manchu  prevailing.  Manchu  garrisons  hold  all  the  cities  and 
ports,  and  are  established  along  the  frontiers.  The  Chinese  army  is  being 
reorganised  on  lines  laid  down  in  1905  ;  but  the  navy,  nearly  annihilated  by 
the  Japanese  in  1894-5,  has  not  been  rebuilt. 

20.  Towns. — Peking^  the  capital,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  great 
plain,  consists  of  two  distinct  cities,  the  older  Chinese  and  the  newer  Tatar 
or  imperial  town,  forming  together  an  irregular  oblong  surrounded  by  high 
castellated  walls  about  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  The  population  probably 
amounts  to  about  700,000.  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  it  in  1271,  gives  a 
description  of  it  which  serves  almost  exactly  at  the  present  day,  speaking 
of  its  rectangular  form,  its  wide  straight  streets,  the  incessant  traffic  main- 
tained in  its  thoroughfares,  and  the  closing  of  the  gates  at  night  to  the  sound 
of  a  bell.  About  eight  miles  north-west  of  the  city  lies  the  imperial  park, 
with  lotus  lakes  and  marble  bridges,  temples  and  pagodas,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  famous  Summer  Palace  stood ;  it  was  sacked  by  the  allied  (English 
and  French)  troops  in  1860,  and  again  suffered  during  the  "Boxer"  disorders 
of  1900. 
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A'ajtiiiig  {270,000},  formerly  the  capital,  ou  the  Ymig-tse,  is  also  ftiirroimdeil 
by  nails,  nhicli  have  a  lengtli  of  Bightesn  utiles  and  include  Hmch  open  ground 
within.  The  city  BuHered  greutly  on  its  capture  hy  the  Taipiug  rebels  in  1853, 
and  then  its  futnous  porcelain  tower,  whicb  wna  261  feet  high,  was  destroyed. 
Like  the  capital,  Nanking  has  wide  atreBts  and  open  spaces  ;  but  other  great 
towns  of  China  present  altuost  nnifomily  the  appearance  of  a  great  msaa  of 
closely-packed  red-tiled  hooflea,  with  ovarlappm^  eaves  excluding  light  and  air, 
and  only  allowing  a  maze  of  narrow  alleys  between.  In  these  the  only  glimpse 
□f  the  sky  or  breath  of  fresher  air  can  he  got  on  the  houae-tops,  which  are 
commonly  decked  with  flowers  set  in  pota,  and  furnished  with  water  jars  in 
case  of  fire.  The  uniform  level  of  the  roo&  is  only  relieved  by  the  impoalng 
official  reaideaceB,  pagodas,  and  temples,  or  iu  the  sonthem  provinces  hy  the 
lofty  square  towers  of  tlie  pawnbroking  houses.     Nearly  every  town  is  walled. 

Large  towns  might  be  ennmerated  by  hundreds.  At  least  fifty  are  known 
to  have  a  population  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand,  but  all  those  in  which 
foreigners  have  as  yet  any  special  interest  have  already  been  named.  The 
number  of  foreignera  resident  in  Cliiua  is  very  small.  In  1906  there  were  only 
3S,000  in  all,  nearly  half  resident  in  the  city  of  Shanghai. 

The  British  possessian  of  Hoiig-koag  island,  or  "sweet  waters,"  is  about 
eight  miles  long,  and  forms  an  irregular  rocky  ridge,  with  peaks  rising  to  1826 
feet.  On  its  nDrt.h-west  the  Earopean  capital  t«wn  of  Victoria  has  arisen.  It 
is  laid  out  in  terraces  on  a  steep  slope,  and  has  numerous  fine  stone  buildings 
and  wharves,  and  is  Ijglited  with  gas.  Its  commerce  is  very  large,  and  it  is 
important  an  the  headquarters  of  the  British  naval  aud  military  establiah- 
menta  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  pnpnlatloQ  of  Victoria  exceeds  290,000, 
including  uearly  9000  Europeans  and  Americans.  On  the  opposite  mainland 
ia  the  district  of  A'uinioon,  which,  shica  1861,  forms  part  of  Hocg-kong.  In 
1S9S  this  district  was  enlarged  by  a.  tract  leased  by  China  to  England  for 
iii!\ety-ntna  years,  giving  to  Hong-kong  a  total  area  of  over  400  square  miles 
and  pop.  (1905)  467,000.  hi  the  same  year  England  acquired  the  district  of 
Wei'hai-iMi,  oo  the  north  coa^t  of  Shantung  poninsnln,  to  be  held  as  long  as 
Russia  held  Port  Arthur  ;  area  2811  square  miles,  pop.  (1B04)  150,000.  -Kian- 
Bhav,  on  the  south  coast  of  Shantung,  waa  ulao  in  1898  leased  to  Germany  for 
ninety-nine  yeora,  having  been  previously  seized  by  way  ot  reprisal  for  the 
murder  of  some  Oerman  missionaries  ;  area  21)0  square  miles,  pop.  (190S) 
35,000. 

21.  ^aji«i The  jurisdiction  ot  the  north-westeru  province  of  Kaiitu 

reaches  far  beyond  the  great  wall,  over  a  wide  regiou  of  the  Central  Asiatic 
plateau  ertending  north-westward  to  Eastern  Turkestan  and  Zungaria.  This 
regiou  of  the  plateau  has  the  general  character  of  the  steppes  of  Mongolia 
and  of  the  Qohi  desert,  of  which  it  forms  part.  It  ia  important  as  embracing 
within  it  one  of  the  great  trade  routes  of  Central  Asia.  This  passes  from 
Laii-chou,  the  capital  of  Inner  Eansn,  through  the  Eia-yn  gate  of  the  great 
wait,  bj  a  t«n  daya'  journey  across  tho  desert  to  the  fertile  oasis  of  Uatni, 
at  the  southern  base  of  the  Thian-shan.  Hami  is  an  important  trading  place, 
at  which  the  wool  of  Turkestan  is  exchanged  for  the  prodneta  of  Central 
China.  A  continuation  of  this  trade  route  northward  leads  over  a  pass  of  the 
Thian-ihan  (S980  feet  above  the  sea)  to  the  oaaia  and  toivn  of  Ikirii'l.  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  range. 

Manchoria. 
Thia  diviaion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  native  country  of  its 
imperial  family,  extendi  noith-eaatward  of  CMiia  proper,  occupying 
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the  wide  basin  which  extends  about  500  miles  between  the  Kin- 
ghan  mountains,  forming  the  edge  of  the  great  Asiatic  plateau,  on  the 
west,  and  the  Shan  Alin  or  Long  White  mountains,  from  their  snows 
on  the  north  side,  which  divide  off  the  peninsula  of  Korea  on  the 
east.  The  boundary  towards  Siberia  since  1860,  when  the  whole  of 
Northern  Manchuria  was  ceded  to  Russia,  has  been  the  Amur  river. 
In  the  south  the  basin  opens  to  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung  and  the  Bay 
of  Korea  within  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  length  of  the  country  north  to 
south  being  about  800  miles. 

22.  Rivers. — The  chief  river  of  the  country  is  the  Sungan,  about  1000 
miles  long,  flowing  from  the  Elinghan  range  east  and  north-east  to  join  the 
boundary  river,  the  Amur.  The  Ussuriy  another  considerable  tributary  from 
the  south,  forms  the  boundary  between  Manchuria  and  the  Russian  maritime 
province.  It  receives  the  overflow  of  the  large  lake  Hinka,  60  miles  long, 
which  lies  on  the  inward  slope  of  the  coast  mountains  at  a  height  of  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  southern  river  of  Manchuria  is  the  Liao-hOf  or 
Sira-Muren,  which  flows  also  from  the  Kinghan  slopes,  but  turns  southward 
to  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung. 

23.  LaJidscape. — Forests  cover  the  whole  country  in  the  north.  In  the 
west  great  rolling  prairies  or  grassy  plains,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  find 
pasture,  extend  at  the  base  of  the  Kinghan  range,  enclosing  a  bare  salt  steppe 
called  the  desert  of  Korchin.  The  Sungari  valley  is  a  fertile  region,  and  the 
southern  portion,  in  the  basin  of  the  Liao-ho,  resembles  Northern  China  in  its 
irrigated  fields  of  rice,  and  in  its  yield  of  sesame,  hemp,  and  cotton,  and  of  the 
best  tobacco  of  the  empire.  Here  the  climate  is  most  favourable.  Towards 
the  north  the  winters  become  exceedingly  severe ;  the  frosts  destroy  the  grass 
in  August ;  in  September  snow  begins  to  fall,  and  the  soil  is  hard  frozen  from 
October  tiU  April.  Wild  animals  and  birds  are  abundant,  and  the  rivers  arc 
well  stocked  with  fish. 

24.  People. — The  Manchus  (of  lighter  complexion  and  heavier  build,  and 
having  less  scanty  beard  than,  though  otherwise  resembling,  the  Chinese) 
belong  undoubtedly  to  the  great  Mongol  family  of  the  TunguseSy^  and  form  the 
most  advanced  and  civilised  branch  of  their  stock.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century  they  had  become  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  distinguished  by  high 
intellectual  and  physical  qualities.  During  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  Manchus  overcame  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  drawn  off  southward  into  the 
newly-conquered  region.  The  Chinese  in  turn  have  since  swarmed  into  Man- 
churia, so  that  they  now  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  here.  The  Manchu 
language  also  has  all  but  disappeared,  and  the  trade  and  traflSc  of  the  land  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Those  of  the  Tatars  who  remain  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  country  living  a  nomadic  tent-life  still  distinguish  themselves  as  perse- 
vering hunters,  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  bold  riders.  Mohammed- 
anism has  spread  widely  among  them,  and  the  followers  of  this  creed  appear 
to  keep  themselves  aloof,  occupying  chiefly  the  hilly  country  of  the  east,  and 
being  a  source  of  frequent  trouble  to  the  Chinese  Government. 

25.  Division  and  Chief  Towns. — Manchuria  is  divided  into  three  pro- 
vinces ;  the  southern  called  Shing-king,  or  Liao-tung  nearest  China  proper,  and 
sometimes  considered  as  its  most  northerly  division,  the  most  populous  and 
agricultural,  and  the  most  completely  Chinese  portion  of  the  land ;  and  the 


1  See  p.  272. 
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two  ^raviui:es  of  Taitaihar,  in  the  nortli-wagt,  occupying  the  b&ain  of  tha  Nonni 
tribntuy  of  the  Songsri,  and  of  Oirin  or  fiVin,  tutwees  tliit  river  and  the 
Shan  A]JD  moimtaiiia,  in  Uie  aorth-eaaL  The  Chinese  govemor  haa  his  Hat 
at  the  walled  city  of  Mviden,  on  a  tribntary  of  the  Liao-ho,  near  the  centre  of 
Shiog-king.  This  province  is  gOTerned  in  the  SBme  manneF  as  those  of  China 
proper,  bnt  the  northern  provinces  are  uuder  military  discipline.  The  town 
of  Taitaikat,  situated  on  the  Nonni,  the  chief  place  in.  the  nocth-vesteni 
province,  is  a  Chinese  penal  settlement  for  the  worst  classes  of  criminais,  pirates, 
insnrgents,  menibera  of  secret  societies,  nnd  robhera,  onder  strict  military' 
gnardittnahip.  Kiria,  on  the  npper  Snngari,  the  chief  place  in  the  province 
named  from  it,  is  described  as  a  great  collection  of  huts  snrrounded  by  an 
earth  wall ;  here  most  of  the  trading- vessels  for  the  Amur  are  hnilt. 

The  chief  trading  town  and  outlet  of  Manchuria  is  that  of  SiwAvxatu,  to 
which  reference  has  previonaly  been  made  as  one  of  the  placea  thrown  open  to 
foreign  tr^c  bythetresty  of  Tientsin.  It  lies  25  miles  south-west  of  Uukden 
and  30  miles  f^m  the  sea,  on  nn  annavigable  tributary  of  the  Liao-ho.  Its  pott 
of  Y'inhoa,  at  the  month  of  the  Liao-ho,  sends  out  grain,  hemp,  hide.i,  and 
Indigo,  hut  is  closed  by  ice  from  Moiember  till  March. 

MoSGOLU. 

26.  From  the  snowy  cresta  of  the  Ala-^dutn  tuunatama,  along 
which  winds  the  great  wall  that  shuts  off  China  proper  on  the  sonth, 
and  &om  the  Khvagan  mountains  in  the  east,  separating  it  boat 
Manchuria,  the  vast  steppe  land  of  Mongolia  reaches  awaj  northward 
a.  thousand  miles  to  the  base  of  the  AUai  mountains  and  westward 
to  the  Thian-shnn.  If  we  compare  its  extent  to  Great  Britain  we 
find  that  it  occupies  a  space  fifteen  timea  as  great. 

In  strong  co&tmst  to  the  people  of  China,  the  iohahitante  of 
this  vast  region  build  neither  towns  nor  villages,  have  no  houses  or 
settled  ahodes,  cultivate  no  fields,  but  dwell  in  "yurts"  or  tents, 
and  wander  ahout  with  their  herds  between  those  districts  of  their 
country  which  are  most  favoured  with  water  and  pasture. 

27.  Phyaieal  Features. — Within  its  girdle  of  forest- covered  and  snow- 
capped mouBtiiins,  the  tableland  of  Mongolia,  3000  to  4000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  presents  a  border  of  grassy  stappe  lands  enclosing  the  central  and 
chu'acteristic  feature  of  this  regioo,  the  Oairi  or  Shamo '  desert,  a  tract  of  not 
less  than  2000  miles  in  lei^;Ui,  with  an  average  width  of  QUO  miles.  The 
iLBpect  of  the  country  in  crossing  the  Gobi  is  that  of  low  downs,  the  whole 
bong  of  a  rocky  or  stony  nature  rather  than  sandy,  though  jialches  of  sand  do 
occur  every  here  and  there.  What  vegetatioit  exists  is  composed  of  weeds, 
"  scmb,"  and  heatli,  there  being  scarcely  any  gnus,  and  only  a  dwarfed  ajid 
stunted  tree  here  and  there  in  the  passes  of  the  low  rocky  ranges,  that  cross 
the  desert  at  uncertain  intervals  in  parallel  lines  from  east  to  west  North- 
ward towards  Siberia  the  tableland  becomes  diversified  with  foreat-oovered  hill 
ranges,  and  valleys  well  clothed  with  grass. 

28.  Rivera  and  Lakes.— Prom  the  mountain  belt  snrronnding  the  central 
desert  a  few  streams  descend  towards  it  to  terminate  generally  in  small  salt- 
lakes.     Along  the  northern  borders  towards  the  Altai,  where  the  land  becomes 
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more  broken  by  mountains,  and  where  the  ranges,  called  the  Tannu-oia  and 
Khangai,  extend  into  the  tableland  from  the  north-west,  a  number  of  enclosed 
high  basins  are  formed,  each  with  its  central  lake ;  such  are  the  Uhaa  Nor^ 
the  Turgen  and  Kara  lakes,  the  UliunguTf  and  others  in  the  north-west  of 
Mongolia.  From  the  northern  mountains  of  Mongolia  also,  the  Yenisei  receives 
its  head  streams,  the  Ulv.  keniy  and  the  Selenga  flowing  from  the  high  lake 
called  the  Kos-gol ;  and  the  shallow  Kerulerif  flowing  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  plateau,  feeds  the  Dalai  Nor  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  Mongolia, 
whence  the  Argun  river  flows  to  the  Amur. 

29.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  the  Mongolian  plateau  is  excessive  or  con- 
tinental in  a  very  high  degree.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  a  great 
daily  variation  of  temperature,  which,  along  with  its  deficient  rainfall,  accounts 
for  its  barren  character.  In  October  large  portions  of  the  country  are  covered 
with  snow,  bitterly  cold  north-east  winds  sweep  over  it,  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter  the  temperature  scarcely  rises  above  the  freezing  point  ;^  in  summer 
the  midday  temperature  is  correspondingly  high.  Whirlwinds  of  sand  are 
frequent  in  April. 

30.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  Mongolia,  thinly  scattered  over  its  infer- 
tile surface,  fall  into  three  chief  divisions — (1)  The  Khalkas  of  the  northern  side 
of  the  plateau,  and  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  streams  which  flow  northward 
towards  the  Siberian  plain,  who  are  types  of  the  pure  Mongol  race,  shown  in 
their  high  cheek  bones,  round  flat  faces,  oblique  eyes,  scanty  hair,  and  square 
thick  set  figure.  The  Khalkas  are  purely  nomadic  and  pastond,  hating  a  settled 
life,  and  despising  agriculture  :  their  wealth  is  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  their 
favourite  domestic  animal  the  horse,  their  habitation  the  "  yurt "  or  felt  tent ; 
(2)  The  Su7iitehf  who  roam  over  the  south-eastern  region  of  the  Gobi ;  and  (3) 
The  ChakharSf  TumetSf  Ordos,  Olutfis,  and  Turguths,  who  occupy  the  plateau 
south  of  the  Gobi  outside  the  great  wall  of  China :  this  section  lives  in  close  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese  who  have  extended  their  agricultural  colonies  beyond 
the  great  wall,  and  by  frequent  intermarriage  with  these  have  lost  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  distinctive  Mongol  type,  imitating  the  Chinese  in  dress  and  manners, 
but  not  in  industry,  being  for  the  most  part  rogues  and  thieves,  who  make  the 
passage  through  the  southern  region  difficult  for  travellers. 

The  Mongols  pay  no  tribute  to  China,  but  are  liable  to  military  service, 
and  the  country  is  accordingly  divided  into  banners  or  districts  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mandarins  of  high  rank.  The  Khalkas  are  also  grouped  under  their 
own  hereditary  princes,  who  claim  descent  from  Genghiz  Khan.^  The  Chinese 
have  colonies  in  the  small  towns  of  northern  Mongolia,  at  Urga,  the 
"  camp  "  in  the  basin  of  the  Selenga  river,  a  town  of  tents,  with  a  few  Chinese 
houses  surrounded  by  a  palisade ;  and  at  Uliassutai,  500  miles  west  of  it,  a 
straggling  town  of  Chinese  houses  and  "yurts."  These  places  are  also  the 
residences  of  the  high  civil  governors  of  Mongolia.  Kobdo,  still  farther  west, 
near  the  Kara  lake,  has  a  Chinese  fort  and  trading  town  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  Mongol  tents. 

In  religion  the  Mongols  are  Buddhists,  and  almost  every  third  man  among 
them  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  Lama  priesthood,  who 
exercise  almost  unlimited  influence  over  their  secular  brethren,  and  are  con- 
sulted in  every  trivial  affair  of  ordinary  life.  At  Urga  a  Kutuktu,  archbishop  or 
cardinal,  resides  :  this  is  the  headquarters  of  Lamaism  in  Mongolia,  and  a  pil- 
grimage to  this  place  is  considered  only  second  to  one  made  to  Lhassa  in  Tibet. 

1  At  Uliassutai,  5736  feet  above  the  sea,  Mr.  Ney  Elias  found  that  in  November  the 
thermometer  seldom  rose  to  20°  F.  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

2  The  Khanates  of  the  Khalkas  tribes,  in  order  from  Zungaria  west  to  Manchuria  east. 
are  Kobdo,  Tangna  Ulianghai,  Zassaktu,  Sannoin  or  Uliassutai,  Tuchetu  or  Urga,  and 
Tsetsen. 
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31.  Trade. — The  Maugola  ore  bent  kuowu  to  Europeans  litoiig  the 
trade  route  which  l«ails  acroaa  the  country  ui  n  direct  line  from  the  gate  of 
Salgnu  la  the  great  null  of  Chiua,  uo-rth  of  Peking,  by  way  of  Urga  to  the 
Ruaaisii  frontier  a.t  the  contiguoua  frontier  trading  stations  of  Msimntchln  and 
Kiaklita,  near  the  Selenga  river  on  the  horder  of  Siberia.  On  this  ronte  they 
act  ua  guards  and  cornel  driven  to  the  cunel  caravans  which  carry  ten,  silks, 
porcelain,  and  rhubarb,  900  miles  across  the  desert.  At  Mai»iaUihin,  which  is 
a  thoroughly  Chinese  town  in  contrast  to  Russina  Kiakhta  besiile  it,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tlia  ii-onUer  line,  a  great  trade  is  carried  on,  especially  at  the 
winter  fiiir  in  December,  in  exchanging  teas  and  other  southern  produce  for 
furs,  woollen  cloths,  and  linens,  brought  thither  by  the  Ruaaians. 

Another  very  important  trade  route,  which  ie  not  yet  frequented,  but  which, 
fraoi  its  more  direct  line,  will  probably  become  the  great  highway  of  trade 
between  China  and  Ruaaia,  ia  that  which  passes  from  Lan-chou,  the  capital  of 
KauBU,  the  innermost  province  of  China  proper,  through  the  great  wall  at 
the  gate  of  Kia-yu,  by  way  of  the  oases  of  Hand  and  Barknl,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Thian  Sfasn  range;  and  thence  northward  acroas  western 
Mongolia  to  the  Russian  frontier  at  Zaisan,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  from 
which  the  navigable  Irtish  river  flows  to  join  the  Obi. 

Z  IT  NO-ARIA. 
32.  To  the  west  of  Mongolia,  between  tlie  Altai  on  the  nortli 
and  the  Tliiati  Shan  on  the  s6at]),  and  tliu  Russian  houndaty  of 
central  Asia  on  the  west,  lies  the  territory  called  Zungana,  formerly 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Znngares  (from  Zun-gar  =  left-hand, 
or  left  wing  of  the  Mongols)  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  with  interruptione,  since  1759,  when  it  was  placed  under 
military  colonies  of  aoutli-easteni  Hongol  tribes,  and  peopled  in 
part  by  exiles  from  China.  The  Chinese  call  it  Thian-elian  pe-tu, 
the  land  north  of  the  Thian  Shan. 

33.  It  is  a  region  of  high  mountain  basins  enclosing  lakes,  and  on  the  west 
foraiB  the  upper  valleya  of  the  rivera  which  flow  down  to  western  Siberia 
and  the  low  steppes  of  central  Asia.  Here  the  Black  IHiah,  flowing  to  the 
Zaisan  lake  on  the  other  side  of  the  Baseian  boundary,  and  the  Ui  river,  the 
chief  feeder  of  the  Balkash  aalt-lalce,  take  their  rise.  The  valley  of  the  latter 
river,  the  moat  fertile  and  populous  division  of  Zungaria,  incloding  the 
town  of  Knlja,  was  occupied  by  the  Rnaaians  during  the  disturbed  period  of 
the  Tnuganl  rebellion  in  1871.  The  Chinese  later  recovered  their  hold 
of  the  northern  and  central  diviaiona  of  Zungaria,  thoaa  called  Tarbagatai  and 
Knt-kara-iLxii ;  and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  Boaaia  in  1S81, 
they  have  obtained  possession  of  the  remainder  on  condition  of  indemnifying 
Kuaaia  for  the  eipensea  of  the  temporary  occupatiDn.  Kulja,  and  the  country 
around,  haa  a  mixed  populatiou  of  Taranjis,  or  descendants  of  penal  colonists, 
banished  hither  by  the  Chinese  a  century  ago  j  and  there  are  also  Tungania, 
Cbinese,  Eatmncks,  Kirghiz,  etc.,  many  of  whom  have  preferred  eioigrstiou  to 
a  return  uuder  Chinese  rule. 

The  chief  settlements  in  the  country  are  those  which  lie  along  the  trade 
route  that  traverses  the  northern  base  of  the  Thian  Shan,  passing  westward 
from  Barknl  hi  the  eitreme  north  of  the  province  of  Kanan,  through  the 
posts  Oiichen  and  Martaa  to  Kar-kara-aeu,  whence  there  are  linea  of  com- 
munication westward  to  the  Hi  valley,  and  northward  over  the  mountains  to 
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the  Chinese  frontier  fort  of  Chuguichak,  and  to  the  Russian  border  post  of 
Zaisan.  By  these  lines  a  considerable  caravan  traffic  is  maintained  with  the 
Russian  central  Asiatic  provinces  and  with  the  eastern  parts  of  European 
Russia.  Tea  is  brought  from  inner  China  by  the  above-mentioned  route  to 
Chugutchak,  and  is  carried  thence  by  Kalmuck  caravans  of  as  many  as  seventy 
camels,  across  the  Kirghiz  steppes  to  the  frontier  markets  near  the  UraL 

Eastern  Turkestan. 

34.  We  now  come  to  the  most  westerly  portion  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  which,  claiming  descent  from 
Genghiz  Khan,  were  first  subjugated  in  1758  ;  this  is  the  large 
territory  known  as  Eastern  Turkistan,  or  Chinese  Tartary,  which, 
during  its  period  of  independence  of  Chinese  rule  fix>m  1864  to 
1877,  attracted  great  attention  both  from  the  side  of  British  India 
and  from  that  of  the  Russian  provinces  of  western  Turkestan. 

35.  Lajidscape. — The  Chinese  name  this  region  Thian-shan-nan-lti,  the 
country  south  of  the  Thian  Shan.  This  range  encloses  it  on  the  north ;  west- 
ward rises  the  high  edge  of  the  Pamir  plateau,  and  on  the  south  the  Kuen-lun 
range  extends  away  eastward  to  join  the  Nan-shan  on  the  borders  of  China, 
forming  a  northward  slope  of  the  great  Tibetan  plateau  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Himalayan  descent  on  the  south.  Eastern  Turkestan  thus  appears  like  a 
huge  bay  closed  by  a  barrier  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Asia,  north,  west, 
and  south,  but  opening  out  in  the  east  to  the  wide  steppe  land  of  the  interior 
of  the  Asiatic  plateau  and  towards  the  vast  **  dry  sea  "  of  the  Gobi  desert. 
Though  from  its  complete  enclosure  the  country  is  almost  rainless,  there 
extends  round  the  base  of  the  mountains  a  crescent  of  fertile  land,  wluch  is 
watered  by  the  streams  descending  from  the  mountain  snows  and  glaciers, 
many  of  which  are  exhausted  of  their  supplies  in  filling  a  network  of  irrigation 
canals.  This  cultivated  border,  which  lies  at  a  general  elevation  of  about 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  wheat-fields  and  orchards,  as 
well  as  in  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  other  products.  All  the  inner  basin  of  the 
country  within  the  fertile  crescent  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  is,  however, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  Gobi  of  Mongolia  of  which  it  forms  part,  though 
it  is  known  more  commonly  as  the  TaMa  Makan  desert. 

36.  Rivers. — The  chief  of  the  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  the  great  bay  of  Eastern  Turkestan  are  those  named  from  the  towns 
on  their  banks,  the  Kashgar-Daria,  the  Yarkand-Dariaf  and  the  Khotan- 
Daria  ;  these  three  unite  eastward  to  form  the  Tarim  river,  which  takes  its 
way  through  the  desert  for  500  miles  to  terminate  in  the  great  marshes  called 
the  Kara  Burun  and  Lck  Nor  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent. 

37.  Climate. — The  great  features  of  the  climate  of  Eastern  Turkistan  are 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  at  all  seasons,  its  insignificant  rainfall, 
the  dust  clouds  which  frequently  obscure  its  atmosphere,  the  periodical  winds 
of  spring  and  autumn  blowing  down  from  the  mountains  towards  the  central 
basin,  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  the  great  extremes  of  temperature. 
Yet  the  climate  must  have  been  much  more  favourable  two  thousand  years 
ago,  when  the  Tarim  basin,  including  the  present  Takla  Makan  desert,  was  a 
fertile,  thickly-peopled  region,  a  great  centre  of  Chinese,  Hindu,  and  Grseco- 
Baktrian  culture.  After  remaining  for  ages  buried  in  the  devouring  sands, 
some  of  its  flourishing  cities  have  now  been  recovered  by  the  explorations 
of  Sven  Hedin  and  Dr.  Stein  iu  the  districts  south  of  the  Tarim,  and  by 
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Dr.  Lecoq  iu  thoBe  uear  Turfan  north  of  tliat  river.  Numerous  reoorda  on 
woodeu  and  leatlier  tsbleM,  in  Chineae,  Tibetan,  3anakrit,  and  other 
languagaa,  besides  the  frBSOoes  on  the  crumhUag  wbUb,  show  plainly  that  the 
rains  belong  to  the  Baddhist  period,  and  tliat  this  region  already  belonged 
politically  to  China  (M.  A.  Stein,  Saiid-lmTied  Ruins  o/Kkolaii,  ISOS). 

3S.  Towns. — Prom  the  seven  cities  Trhich  lie  round  the  habitable  crescent, 
the  ODuntty  hsa  also  been  named  Jetyahakr.  In  order,  &om  south  round  to 
east,  theaa  are  Khotati  or  Ikhi,  Tarland,  I'ungi-hisaaT,  Kasligar,  Ush  Tv.rfaii, 
Aksu,  and  Kum  Tar/an,  IhB  farthest  east  Of  these,  the  fortified  capital  of 
Eashgar  in  the  eitreme  west,  and  Yarkand,  the  great  commet'cial  city  of  eastern 
Turkestan,  100  miles  south-east  of  the  capital,  are  the  most  important. 

39.  Trade  Routes. — Of  the  difficult  pasees  communicating  with  India, 
the  most  frequented  is  the  KaToiorara  Pass  (1S,550  ft.),  on  the  route  &om 
Leh  on  the  Indns  to  llchi,  or  to  Yarkand  ;  across  the  high  Pamir  in  the 
west  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Oxus  valley ;  uorth-westward  the  Thiau 
Shan  is  crossed  on  a  ronta  ftom  Kashgar  to  Kokand  and  the  valley  of  the 
Syr  Daria,  by  the  difficult  Terek  Pass,  and  northward  between  Aksn  and 
Knlja  by  the  AtmaTt  Pass.  In  the  bamara  of  Yarkand  are  seen  the  silks 
and  teas  of  China ;  cloths  and  sugar,  which  have  come  over  the  north- 
western passes  of  the  Thian  Shan  from  European  Russia ;  and  Manclieater 
goods,  which  have  found  their  way  over  the  Western  Himalaya. 

Tibet. 

40.  Despite  the  still  partly  maintahied  policy  of  Bxclusiou,  our 
kiiowledge  of  Tibet  has  bueu  greatly  enlai^ed  in  recent  yeais  (1880- 
1907),  thanks  to  several  aucoesaful  expeditions,  which  have  crossed 
the  plateau  in  almost  every  direction.  Tibet  erahracea  the  great 
highland  region  which  is  marked  out  by  the  high  edges  of  the  Kuen- 
lun  and  Nan-shan  mountains  in  the  north  and  the  Himalaya  on 
the  south,  reaching  westward  to  the  convei^nce  of  these  ranges 
on  the  Pamir  plateau,  and  eastward  to  where  the  highland  begins 
to  break  down  on  the  inner  borders  of  China  proper.  The  area 
emjjraoed  by  this  vast  highland,  which  appears  to  have  an  average 
elevation  of  about  15,000  feet  aboYe  the  sea,  is  nearly  seven  times 
the  estent  of  Great  Britain. 

41.  Physioal  Fe&ttuea The  general  aspect  of  the  plateau,  as  revealed 

by  the  esplorations  of  several  EnropeEin  and  American  travellers,  and  by 
the  surveys  of  tlie  "pandits"  travelling  secretly  in  tbu  service  of  the  British 
Indian  Government,  appears  to  be  that  of  bare  grassy  plains  or  wide  basins, 
often  enclosing  large  sheets  of  water,  sometimes  fresh,'  but  most  frequently 
salt,  separated  and  enclosed  by  ranges  of  gigantic  snow-clad  mountains.  In 
the  uninhabited  portions  large  herds  of  wild  asses,  antelopes,  and  the  great 
wild  sheep,'  help  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  landscape ;  tbe  wealth  of  the 
nomadic  and  thinly  scattered  inhabitants  is  in  their  yaks,  goats,  and  sheep, 
with  which  they  move  abont  from  one  pasture  to  another.  Winter  covers 
tbe  heights  with  snow,  and  seals  up  tbs  rivers,  lakes,  and  Btreoms  in  hard 
enduring  frost ;  very  slight  summer  rains  fall  in  July  and  August. 

42,  Tbe  north-eastern  portion  of  this  region  immediately  south  of  the 
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Nan-shan  mountains,  and  adjoining  the  Chinese  province  of  Kansu  on  the  south- 
west, surrounds  the  great  lake  called  the  iTtt^-nor,  and  is  known  to  the  Chinese 
as  Sirtg-hai,  This  is  the  land  of  the  Tangutans^  a  race  closely  allied  to  the 
Tibetans.  They  resemble  gypsies  in  appearance,  and  live  in  black  tents ;  they 
are  distinct  from  the  Mongols,  and  are  as  far  beneath  them  as  the  Mongols  are 
below  the  Chinese ;  they  prefer  a  nomadic  to  a  settled  life,  and  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits ;  many  of  them,  however,  are  notorious  robbers. 
Kuku-nor,  the  "blue  lake,"  fed  by  streams  from,  the  Nan-shan,  is  about  200  miles 
in  circumference,  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  10,500  feet  above  the  sea,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  An  island  near  its  south-western  shore  is  inhabited 
by  hermit  Lamas,  whose  only  communication  with  the  shore  is  in  winter  over 
the  ice,  there  being  no  boats  on  the  lake.  A  great  marshy  plain  called  the 
Zaidam,  about  150  miles  in  length,  shuts  off  this  district  from  the  rest  of  Tibet. 

43.  The  great  features  of  Southern  Tibet  ^  are  given  by  the  high  valleys  of 
the  San-pOf  or  Upper  Brahmaputra,  flowing  east,  and  of  the  InduSf  flowing 
north-west,  embracing  between  them  the  huge  mass  of  the  Himalaya,  where 
they  turn  south  to  descend  to  the  plains  of  India.  The  valleys  of  the  eastern 
border  of  the  great  plateau,  where  forest-covered  slopes  and  deep  gorges  take 
the  place  of  the  grassy  plains,  also  give  rise  to  most  of  the  great  streams  of 
south-eastern  Asia — the  Sal  win  and  Mekhong  of  Farther  India,  and  the 
Yang-tse  and  Hoang-ho  of  China.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  lakes  of  Central 
Tibet  is  the  Tengri-nor^  locally  called  the  Nam-cho,  or  "  sky  lake,"  from  its 
great  altitude  (15,190  feet  above  the  sea).  Tengri-nor,  50  miles  long  by  20 
broad,  is  the  easternmost  link  in  a  vast  lacustrine  chain,  which  stretches  for 
hundreds  of  miles  north-west  and  south-east  across  the  plateau,  and  which 
includes  the  large  lakes  Garing,  Kyaring,  Chargat,  Dangra-yum,  Horpa,  prob- 
ably the  highest  on  the  globe  (17,930  feet),  and  many  others.  At  present 
all  have  an  inland  drainage,  but  they  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  vast  basin 
which  formerly  discharged  eastwards  to  the  Pacific.  Separated  by  the  San-po 
from  this  system  is  the  ring-shaped  Lake  PaXtit  or  Ycrmdok^  divided  into  two 
basins  by  a  peninsula  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  island.  Springs, 
with  temperatures  varying  from  130"  to  180°  Fahr.,  and  geysers  which  eject 
their  hot  sulphurous  waters,  contrasting  in  the  depth  of  winter  with  the 
hard  frozen  streams,  are  other  natural  curiosities  of  the  plateau. 

44.  People. — The  Tibetans  are  described  as  of  middle  stature,  with  long 
dark  hair,  little  beard,  small  slit-like  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  small  nose,  large 
mouth,  and  thin  lips ;  pliant,  like  the  Chinese,  strong,  like  the  Tatars,  but 
false  and  treacherous.  It  is  due  less  to  the  Chinese  Government  than  to  the 
Tibetan  lamas  that  the  exclusive  policy  is  still  upheld.  Lamaism  weaves 
itself  into  every  concern  of  life,  and  its  very  numerous  priests  are  the 
true  rulers  of  the  land ;  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  few  towns 
of  Tibet  are  largely  collections  of  temples  and  monasteries.  The  Dalai  Lama, 
spiritual  head  of  the  hierarchy,  had  his  seat  at  Lhassa  till  1904,  when  he 
fled  to  China  on  the  occupation  of  that  place  by  the  British  expedition 
under  Sir  F.  Younghusband.  Lhassa,  which  stands  on  a  level  plain  12,300 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  a  lay  population  of  only  10,000,  besides  about  20,000 
priests  in  the  various  lamaserais,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  large 
PotaXa^  the  "Tibetan  Vatican,"  dwarfing  everything  with  its  stupendous 
massive  walls  and  gilded  roof  glittering  in  the  bright  Tibetan  atmosphere. 
Another  great  monastic  town  is  ShigatsCy  on  the  south  side  of  the  San-po, 
about  200  miles  south-west  of  Lhassa,  the  residence  of  the  Tesho  or  Bogdo 


1  This  term,  which  is  of  very  uncertain  origin,  is  unknown  to  the  natives,  who  call 
the  country  Bod-yult  •'  Land  of  the  Bod,"  i.e.  of  the  Tibetan  race.  Tibet  is  the  Si-tsang 
of  the  Chinese. 
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Lhiiio,  who  is  UBarly  equal  in  spiritual  authority  to  the  Dulai ;  its  raoDabterien 
harbour  more  than  3000  priests.  About  BOO  miles  east  of  Lhtuas,  on  h 
tributary  valley  of  the  upper  Yang-taB,  near  the  frontier  of  Cliina  proper, 
stands  the  great  monastery  of  Lithane,  the  residence  of  about  3SD0  prteati;. 

45.  Governnieiit. — A  CliiaesB  viceroy,  the  Amban,  resides  in  Lhassa, 
and  repreaenta  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Emperor.  Chinese  garrisons 
ami  forts  are  also  maintained  at  various  etrategieal  points.  The  chief  admiais- 
trativB  divisions  appear  to  be  U,  iu  which  in  Lhassa,  the  political  and  re- 
ligious capital ;  Nari-Khorsum,  comprjaing  all  western  Tibet,  with  chief  town 
Gartob  ;  Chang,  or  Utsang,  in  the  south,  chief  town  Sbigatse,  on  the  San-po  ; 
Jyade,  the  "  Chiuese  Province,"  in  the  east,  which  enjoys  a  large  tiieasnr«  of 
self-govern  in  ent,  and  which  is  the  centre  of  the  pre-Buddhist  Biubo  religion. 

46.  Trade.— Tiie  chief  placs  iu  the  western  province  of  Tibet  i»  GartaH; 
iu  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  a  suraraer  camp  of  about  200  tents,  chiefly 
helonging  to  traders.  A  well-majutained  high-road  extends  along  the  valley  of 
the  8au-po  fli:im  Lhassa  to  this  point,  and  b;  this  the  Chinese  officials  keep  up 
commonicationa  for  800  miles  aloug  Ihe  plateau  behind  the  Himalaya,  post- 
houses  or  tarjians  being  maintained  at  every  stage  of  20  to  60  miles.  Yak 
caravans,  sometimes  numbering  1000  auimals,  traverse  this  highway.  Near 
Gartok  are  the  chief  gold-flelds  of  Tibet.  The  most  important  is  that  of  That 
Jailing,  at  the  great  altitude  of  16,300  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  above-mentioned  British  expaditiou  of  mo4  was  brought  about  by 
the  non-observance  of  the  cammerclal  treaties  of  1890  and  1893  on  the  part 
of  the  Tibetans.  The  mission  sent  with  an  escort  to  arrange  matters  forced 
its  way  into  Lhassa,  where  a  convention  was  signed  providing  for  the  opening 
of  marts  at  yiilaiig,  QyaitgCae,  and  Gartok  for  Tibetan  and  British  trade,  for 
the  demolition  of  forts  on  the  trade  routes,  for  the  settlement  of  an  equilatile 
customs  tariff,  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  £167,000,  the  Tibetans 
farther  eagogiug  not  to  aell  or  lease  territory  to  any  foreign  power,  nor  l<i 
Hubject  Tibetan  affairs  to  foreign  intiirfereuue  without  the  consent  of  the 
British.  The  convention  was  ratified  at  Peking  jn  1906,  and  practically 
accepted  by  Russia  in  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  of  1IH)7. 

Besides  being  the  greatest  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Central  Asia,  mid  partly 
on  this  account,  Lhassa  is  a  great  trading  centre.  Here  in  December  merdiants 
from  nil  the  anrroundiug  countries  congregate ;  silks,  carpets,  and  porcelain, 
but  especially  tea,  ore  brought  from  China  byway  of  the  monastery  of  £iCAaii[/ 
and  the  trading  town  of  Balhang,  the  brick  tea  beii^  ferried  across  the  Yang- 
tse  and  its  tributaries  in  large  baskets  covered  with  hides.  Musk  conies 
from  the  country  north-east  of  LhaEsa;  gems  and  gold  lace,  sheep  and 
horses,  from  Turkestan ;  rice  and  tobacco,  corals,  pearls,  and  spices,  Ironi 
India  by  way  of  SikMm  ;  saffron  from  Kashmir  in  the  west, 


KOREA.  I 

1,  The  kiiigdaiii  wMoli  occupies  the  large  peninsula  of  Kofea. 
projecting  aouthwarde  &oni  Manchuriu  was  from  remote  times 
recognised  aa  an  outljing  dependency  of  China.  But  the  Ciiineae 
Huzeraintj  hud  always  been  contested  by  Japan,  and  the  conflicting 

1  From  Koral,  the  name  of  an  ancient  state  in  tfas  northern  part  of  the  peDinsnla  : 
the  natlvB  name  is  CM-un,  oc  "  Morning  CbIbi-"    The  ChLnew  tall  the  eoontry  rims- 
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claims  of  these  states  were  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  Chino-Japanese 
war  of  1894-5.  The  main  object  of  Japan  was  the  expulsion  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  Russian  extension  southwards.  Both  her  objects  were 
achieved,  and  one  of  the  results  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of 
1904-5  was  Russia's  recognition  of  Japan's  paramount  interests  in 
Korea,  which,  despite  the  late  sovereign's  assumption  of  the  title 
of  "Emperor"  in  1897,  is  now  virtually  a  political  dependency  of 
Japan. 

2.  Physical  Features. — Korea,  which  is  about  600  miles  long  from 
north  to  suuth,  with  a  meau  breadth  of  150  miles,^  is  separated  from  Manchuria 
northwards  by  the  lofty  Shan-yan-alin  or  Paik-tu-san  ("White -Crested 
Mountain  ")  range,  and  north-westwards,  where  the  land  is  lower  and  access 
more  easy,  by  a  belt  of  neutral  and  uninhabited  territory,  about  25  miles 
wide,  eirtending  from  the  high  mountains  south  to  the  bay  of  Korea. 

All  along  the  eastern  or  Pacific  margin  of  the  peninsula  there  extends  a 
chain  of  high  mountains  with  an  almost  precipitous  slope  to  the  sea  on  this  side, 
forming  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  like  the  Apennines  of  Italy.  One  of 
the  peaks,  measured  by  our  hydrographers  in  coasting  along,  was  found  to  be 
8114  feet  above  the  sea  ;^  another  is  6310  feet,  and  several  exceed  5000  feet. 
The  country  slopes  gradually  from  this  eastern  range  westward  towards  low- 
lands which  border  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  while  the  high  outer  coast  is  free  from 
islands,  the  lower,  inner,  side  is  fringed  with  numbers  of  these.  The  largest 
Korean  island,  however,  is  the  mountainous  one  called  Che-ju  or  Qudpart, 
which  rises  50  miles  south  of  the  eirtremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  which  has 
a  length  of  45  miles. 

3.  Rivers. — The  chief  rivers  of  the  peninsula,  which  may  be  compared 
generally  with  those  of  England  in  length,  flow  naturally  from  the  high  eastern 
range  towards  the  inner  Yellow  Sea,  the  longest  from  north  to  south  being  the 
Am-nok-gang  (or  Ya-lu  of  the  Chinese),  the  Tai-doiig,  and  the  Han,  which 
may  be  called  the  Thames  of  Korea,  since  the  capital  town  of  Seul'  is  on  its 
banks.  Another  important  river,  the  Tiu-mhij  occupies  a  valley  in  the 
eirtreme  north-eastern  portion  of  Korea,  flowing  northwards  between  the 
Shan  Alin  and  the  coast  range,  and  bending  suddenly  south-eastward  through 
a  gap  to  reach  the  Pacific  south  of  Possiette  Bay,  and  to  form  the  boundary 
at  its  mouth  between  the  Russian  maritime  province  and  the  Korean  terri- 
tory. A  smaller  river  {Hvxmg-dun-gang),  called  by  the  Chinese  Tsin-hianQf 
drains  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  southward  to  the  strait  which  separates 
it  from  Japan,  reaching  the  sea  to  the  west  of  the  Japanese  port  and  colony 
of  Fusan. 

4.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  a  country  so  varied  in  elevation  must  be 
very  diverse ;  though  the  peninsula  lies  between  more  southerly  latitudes  than 
Italy,  its  average  annual  temperature  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  British 
Isles,  while  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  winter  and  summer  are  much 
wider  apart.     The  hot,  moist,  south-west  monsoon  blows  in  the  summer  half 


1  Area,  82,000  sq.  miles  ;  population  estimated  (1906)  at  12  millions. 

"  It  was  named  by  them  Hien  Fung,  after  the  emperor  who  was  reigning  in  China 
ut  the  time ;  this  of  course  is  not  the  Korean  native  name. 

3  Seul(8eyul,  Seoul)  means  •'capital."  The  town  is  also  kno\\Ti  as  Han-yang  or 
•'  fortress  on  the  Han,"  and  Kyong,  after  its  province. 
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of  the  year,  but  the  temperature  does  not  rise  ro  high  as  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  plain  of  China  ;  the  northerly  winds  of  winter  bring  ftwts  that 
freeze  the  northern  riyers  Tiu-m^n  and  Ya-lu  so  hard  that  horses  and  heavj- 
]>aggage  cross  them  witli  perfect  safety.  Even  in  the  extreme  south  the  winter 
cold  seems  to  be  excessive.^ 

5.  Products. — The  northern  and  eastern  mountain  regions  seem  to  be 
forest-covered  and  thinly  peopled,  but  the  lowlands  of  the  wast  yield  rioe, 
besides  buckwheat,  barley,  and  millet,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  cotton.  The 
important  product  of  the  country  in  its  traffic  with  China  is,  however,  the 
Ginseng  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  wealthier  Chinese 
as  a  remedy  for  almost  all  diseases,  and  is  regarded  as  possessing  extraordinary- 
virtues.  The  royal  tiger  and  panther  are  so  numerous  that  their  skins  form 
an  important  article  of  commerce  with  foreigners  through  Chinese  traders ; 
stags,  musk-deer,  foxes,  hares,  wild  hogs,  and  wolves,  are  abundant,  and  the 
skins  of  sables  from  Korea  form  a  prominent  article  in  the  tribute  to  the  Emperor 
of  China.  Troops  of  monkeys  are  encountered  in  the  south.  Ponies  and 
large  oxen  are  the  domestic  animals,  sheep  being  almost  unknown.  Whales 
and  seals  frequent  the  coasts  in  winter,  and  are  taken  by  the  Korean  fishctrs. 
Gold  appears  to  be  so  abundant  that  it  bears  a  much  smaller  value  in  propor- 
tion to  silver  than  it  does  with  us ;  lead,  iron,  and  coal  are  also  mined  and 
used  with  skQl. 

6.  People. — Belonging  to  the  same  Mongolian  fhmily  the  Koreans  re- 
semble the  Chinese  in  feature,  but  have  generally  a  fairer  complexion.  Their 
civilisation  has  been  derived  from  that  of  China,  and  the  Chinese  language  and 
Confucian  philosophy  are  studied  by  the  "  literati "  of  Korea.  The  ordinary 
language  of  the  Koreans,  unlike  that  of  the  Chinese,  is  written  with  a  phonetic 
alphabet,  but  the  Chinese  characters  are  employed  for  ** great  letters." 
Buddhism  is  the  popular  religion. 

7.  Gkjvemment. — Since  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan  (A."n.  1218),  the 
kings  of  Korea  had  as  a  rule  received  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of 
China,  but  in  course  of  time  this  ceremony  harl  become  a  mere  formality,  antl 
since  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1 904-5  Japan  has  established  a  complete 
overlordsliip  in  Korea,  controlling  all  its  foreign  relations,  guaranteeing  its 
t-erritorial  integrity,  and  maintaining  diplomatic  and  financial  advisers  in  the 
capital.  In  liK)7  tiiey  deposed  the  first  "Emperor"  and  placed  his  son,  the 
Crown  Prince,  on  the  throne.  The  eight  historicAl  provinces  have  been 
abolished,  and  the  country  is  now  administered  in  23  pn  (counties)  antl  88(5 
/•</-//  (districts). 

8.  Trade. — Until  within  the  last  few  years  all  legitimate  external  traffic 
was  c-onlined  to  dealings  with  China  and  Japan  ;  but  a  large  contraband  trade 
was  kept  up  by  Chinese  junks  from  Shan-tnng,  the  nearest  Chinese  promontory- 
to  Korea.  The  Chinese  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  merchants  who  were 
permitted  to  accompany  the  caravan  which  annually  carried  tribute  to  the 
court  of  Peking,  and  to  the  fairs  held  at  stated  intervals  on  the  fW)ntier. 
At  present  the  Japanese  Government  regulates  all  commercial  matters,  antl 
to  it  belong  the  6(iO  miles  of  railway  which  traverse  the  peninsula  fW)m  Fusan 
through  Seul  to  the  Yalu,  and  connect  the  capital  with  Chemulpo. 

In  1866  Korea  came  into  hostile  collision  with  liYance,  who  undertook 
to  avenge  the  execution  of  her  missionaries,  but  was  forced  to  retire  discom- 
fited. The  Americans,  in  1871,  fared  no  better,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Japanese  to  conclude  the  first  modem  treaty  of  commerce  with  long-closed 
Korea  (1876).     The  Americans  secured  similar  privileges  by  a  treaty  concluded 


1  A  JapaneiK'  reports  that  in  January  1876  the  thermometer  at  Fnsan  fell  as  low 
as  -  22'  F. 
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in  1882 ;  and  England  and  the  other  powers  have  since  followed  suit.  By 
these  treaties  Fusan  on  the  south  coast,  Oen-aan  (Yuensan)  on  the  east 
coast,  and  Chemulpo  ( Jenchuan)  on  the  west  coast  and  near  the  capital,  were 
made  open  ports.  Already  a  considerable  trade  has  sprung  up,  the  exports 
consisting  of  rice,  beans,  skins,  gold  dust,  whalebone,  ginseng,  and  raw  silk, 
in  excliange  for  which  the  Koreans  are  supplied  with  manufactured  articles. 
Port  Hamilton,  on  a  small  island  off  the  south  coast  of  Korea,  was  acquired 
by  England  in  1884,  but  has  since  been  abandoned. 


JAPAN/ 

1.  We  now  come  to  what  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  Mongolian  Asia,  the  Empire  of  Japan,  remarkable 
alike  for  the  proud  isolation  which  it  so  long  maintained,  and  for 
the  extraordinary  advances  which  it  has  made  since  its  renewal  of 
intercourse  with  the  civilised  world  in  recent  years. 

The  islands  comprising  it  have  already  been  likened  to  the 
British  Isles  in  their  position  relative  to  the  Continent,  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  the  Strait  of  Korea  resembling  our  North  Sea  and 
Strait  of  Dover.  In  their  general  extent  of  surface  the  comparison 
also  holds  good.  The  three  contiguous  islands  of  Japan  proper  are 
however  considerably  larger  than  Great  Britain  ;  while  the  northern 
possession  of  Yezo  is  3000  square  miles  larger  than  Ireland.^ 

Japan  Proper  (The  Islands  of  Hondo,  Shikoku,  Kiushiu). 

2.  Relief. — The  islands  are  mostly  volcanic,  forming  part  of  the  series  of 
loop-like  chains  which  have  risen  round  the  eastern  borders  of  the  continent. 
They  are  generally  mountainous,  the  numerous  ranges  which  cover  their  surface 
extending  in  directions  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  group,  giving  varied  and 
picturesque  landscapes  of  hill  and  valley ;  their  irregular  coast-line  is  indented 
>vith  splendid  natural  harbours,  such  as  the  Bay  of  Yedo  on  the  south-east 


Area  in  square  Popalation 

miles.  (1908). 

Islands  of  Japan  proper  (Hondo,  Shikoku,  Kiushiu,  etc.)  109,848  46,000,000 

Yezo,  or  Hokkaido,  and  small  neighbouring  islands           30,562  )  q^^  ^^^ 

Kurile  Islands  (Kunashir,  Iturup,  etc.)          .           .             5,725 )  840,000 

Liu-kiu  and  Bonin  Islands       ....             1,896  400,000 

Formosa,  ceded  by  China  in  1805                   .                       13,800  8,000,000 

Sakhalin,  south  half,  ceded  by  Russia  in  1905          .           15,000  20,000 

Japanese  Empire       175,826  50,260,000 


*•  rising  sun,"  or  the  east.  The  Chinese  sign  meaning  the  "  sun  rising,"  is  pronounced 
Ji-pon,  or  Ji-pan.  The  name  Nippon  thus  becomes  Ji-pan  in  the  Cantonese  dialect, 
with  which  European  merchants  became  first  familiar.  Hence  the  name  Japan.  The 
addition  of  Koe  =  kingdom,  gives  Ji-pan-koe,  the  original  of  the  name  Zipango,  by  which 
the  country  was  first  known  in  the  middle  ages. 
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coast ;  tliu  Ijenutifiil  "  ijiiund  lea  "  of  Jnpau,  with  its  iutricate  cliaiiUBl  be- 
tween hundreds  of  islets,  separates  the  island  at  Shikoltn  from  the  larger  one 
nf  Ilonilo,  and  the  enclosed  Suim  nada  and  Bugo  Channel,  divide  tlie  aonth- 
westem  island  of  Kinshtn  from  both  of  HBna  Many  of  the  mountains  attain 
heights  of  fhim  3000  to  8000  feet ;  but  two  of  the  most  prominent  of  all  toe 
the  now  extinct  volcanic  cone  of  Futi-va-raiiia,  12,400  feet,  which  rises 
snow-capped  west  of  the  capital,  and  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  youngest 
mountains  of  the  world,  having  risen  in  the  conrea  of  a  few  days  about  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  smoking  Atama-yama,  SSSO  feet, 
iieaT  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Nippon. 

3.  RiveTB. — From  the  mountainous  character  of  the  long  narrow  islands 
the  rivers  are  generally  impetuous,  and  of  small  economical  importance,  except 
for  irrigation,  and  they  do  not  exceed  tlie  average  of  our  British  streams  in 
size.  Among  the  most  important  may  be  noted  the  i'oda-gawa,  which  flows 
from  the  flddle-shaped  Late  Bivia,  the  largest  fresh-water  expanse  in  Japan, 
35  miles  long,  to  the  "  inland  sea ; "  the  broad  and  rapid  Teii-riu-f^KO,  or  "  river 
of  thB  heavenly  dragon,"  which  flows  south  irraa  the  central  raonnlains  of 
Nipou  ;  and  the  Tone-aaaa,  which  enters  the  Paciflc,  bat  sends  a  branch  to 
the  Bay  of  Yedo,  which  in  crossed  within  the  capital  by  the  Nippon  Jiami, 
or  bridge  of  Japan,  from  which,  as  a  stariing-point,  all  distances  throughout 
the  kingdom  are  measured. 

*.  Climate.— Though  the  islands  of  Japan  lie  more  than  ten  degrees 
farther  south  than  our  ielande,  their  average  temperature  is  scarcely  higher, 
and  the  cUninte,  ns  s  whole,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Sooth  Britain. 
The  extremes,  however,  are  greater,  anmrnar  being  hotter,  and  winter  colder 
than  in  England,  increasing  to  almost  Siberian  rigour  in  the  north,  June, 
July,  and  August  form  the  SalkoM,  or  rainiest  period  ;  the  autumn  succeed- 
ing is  the  plaosantBHt  and  most  genial  season  of  the  year.  Hurricanes,  storms, 
and  fogs,  are  frequent  in  the  seas  round  ifapan,  where  warm  and  cold  ocean 
currents  also  bring  ahont  great  ditfereaces  of  sea  temperature, 

B.  Prodneta. — The  islands  have  a  very  beautiful  flora,  to  which  our 
European  gardens  are  indebted  for  many  of  their  most  omameotal  plants. 
The  great  feature  of  the  vegetation  is  the  intermixture  in  it  of  tropical  growths, 
such  as  the  hamboo,  palm^  tree-fema,  and  bananas,  with  those  of  temperate 
regions,  the  pine,  oak,  lieech,  chestnut  and  maple.  Characteristic  are  the 
paper  mulberry,  the  vegelahle  wax  tree,  the  camphor  and  laeqner  trees.  The 
cultivated  crops  are  of  rice,  maize,  wheat,  liarley,  tobacco,  tea,  and  cotton. 

Japan  is  also  very  rich  in  minerals.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  especially 
abundant  in  the  norih,  and  coal  and  iron  beds  seem  to  extend  thnmghont  the 

The  animals  of  Japan  resemble  those  of  China.  Cattle  and  horses  ore  Hseii 
as  beasts  of  burdeu  :  swine  are  reared  to  be  sent  to  China ;  dogs  and  cuts, 
bees  and  silkworms,  are  met  with  in  all  parts,  and  the  seas  yield  ahnndance 
of  fish.  In  consequence  of  the  dense  population,  sjid  the  almost  oniversal 
cultivation  or  the  soil,  wild  animals  scarcely  exist  in  Japan. 

ft.  Paople. — The  population  of  the  islands  of  Japan  proper  is  somewhat 
denser  than  that  of  Britain.  The  complexion  of  the  people  varies  from  a  yellow 
brown  to  white  among  the  nppot  classes ;  the  eyes  are  lengthened,  narrow, 
slightly  oblique  and  deep-set,  generally  brown  or  black  ;  the  hair  blacli  and 
thick.  Though  prond  and  vindictive,  the  Japanese  are  described  as  friendly  and 
good-humoured,  industrious  and  intelligeat,  manly  and  polite.  Their  language, 
which  occurs  in  many  dialects,  is  remoitely  related  to  that  of  Korea  on  the 
continent,  and  many  Chinese  words  have  also  become  Incorporated  with  it 
The  native  literature  is  abundant  and  various,  but  the  whole  circle  of  Chiaeie 
ConfnoLan  literature  has  also  been  adopted.    The  philosopliy  of  Confucius. 
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and  more  recently  that  of  our  agnostics,  is  held  by  the  literati  of  Japan,  bat 
the  mass  of  the  people  conform,  at  least  outwardly,  to  the  ancient  Shintoitnit 
in  which  the  ancestral  spirits  are  worshipped,  or  to  Buddhirni^  which  was 
introduced  in  the  sixth  centnry  A.D.  In  education,  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
religion,  enormous  changes  and  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 

7.  Industries. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Japanese,  and 
they  are  excellent  and  careful  farmers.  In  the  medianical  arts  also  they  excd, 
especially  in  the  use  of  metals ;  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  glass- 
lacquered  wares,  and  silk  fabrics.  As  early  as  the  seventh  century  they  knew 
how  to  make  paper,  and  they  employ  it  for  an  immense  variety  of  purposes, 
and  have  long  understood  printing  from  types,  and  in  colours.  Thej  have 
even  advanced  to  engineering,  trigonometry,  and  astronomy.  They  possess  good 
native  maps  of  their  country,  and  their  almanacs  foretdl  the  appearances  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  navigation  and  communication 
with  the  outer  world  ceased  for  several  centuries,  though  the  Japanese  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to  sail  in  their  ships  to  the  Korea  and  China,  and 
even  to  Java.  Now,  the  advance  they  have  made  in  this  respect  may  be  best 
realised  from  the  fact  that  in  1878  a  Japanese-built  iron-clad  war  vessel, 
navigated  by  Japanese  officers,  made  a  voyage  to  England  by  way  of  Singa- 
pore, Aden,  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

8.  Government. — The  Kotei,  or  Emperor,  better  known  to  Europeans  by 
the  antiquated  title  of  Mikado,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  Jimmu,  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  present  dynasty  in  660  B.C.  The  empire  was 
never  governed  by  a  second  king  {Shogun,  Taikun,  "Great  Prince"),  as 
is  generally  stated  ;  but  in  medisevtd  times  this  Shogun,  or  "  Feudal  King;'* 
had  absolute  executive  power  over  the  Daimios  or  territorial  barons.  The 
Daimios  governed  their  own  territories,  and  the  Shogun  was  chief  over  them, 
but  always  subject  to  the  Mikado,  who  was  recognised  both  as  a  sacred  being 
and  supreme  ruler  of  Japan.  The  office  of  Shogun  was  hereditary  for  the 
last  300  years  in  the  House  of  Tokugava,  its  founder.  Aiter  a  short  war 
in  1868  the  ]^K)wer  of  the  Daimios  was  broken  ;  in  1871  the  feudal  system 
was  entirely  suppressed,  and  on  1 1th  February  1889,  the  Emperor,  hitherto 
absolute,  granted  a  Constitution  to  the  nation  with  an  Imperial  Diet  of  an 
Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  old  territorial  estates  were  also  swept 
away  and  the  empire  divided  into  46  districts  (43  Kens  and  8  Fus),  adminis- 
tered by  governors  and  c?iOj  i.e^  city  and  county  magistrates. 

9.  Trade. — Within  the  country  there  is  a  system  of  excellent  Government 
highroads,  the  milestones  along  which  are  numbered  from  the  bridge  in  the 
capital  city  of  Yedo  or  Tokio.  Since  1875,  when  the  first  line  was  built,  the 
railway  system  has  been  greatly  developed,  over  6000  miles  being  open  in 
1906 ;  and  telegraphs  connect  the  chief  ports  with  the  Asiatic  lines.  By 
treaties  concluded  since  1854  at  various  times,  the  ports  of  Yokchama 
(pop.,  1903,  326,000),  on  the  Bay  of  Yedo ;  Nagasaki,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Kiushiu  ;  Kc^  and  Ozaka,  on  the  "  Inland  Sea  "  ;  Hakodate,  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Yezo,  in  the  north ;  Niigata,  Tokio,  and  twenty-four  special 
export  ports  have  been  opened  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  Anglo- Japanese 
commercial  treaty  of  1894  pro\'ides  for  "the  most  favoured  nation  treat- 
ment "  between  the  two  countries.  The  trade  of  Japan  is  developing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  is  now  carried  on  with  all  civilised  States,  but  chiefly  with 
the  British  Empire,  China,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  In  1906  the 
total  exports  were  £42,400,000  (cotton,  silks,  matches,  camphor,  coal,  etc) ; 
imports,  £41,900,000  (raw  cotton,  rice,  woollens,  hardware,  machinery, 
etc.). 
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1(1.  The  teuij)oral  capital  of  Ja}>aii,  oud  itB  most  eztenBive  city,  is  the  wood- 
])uilt  towu  of  Yedn  or  Tnk'w  (l,Slh,0(»0),  spreading  over  a  large  area  in  a  broad 
valley  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Yedo.  Till  recently  the  sacred  Mikado  shut 
himself  up  ui  ysteriously  in  liis  i)alaoe  at  MUtko  or  Kioto  (380,000),  an  inland 
city  neiir  Lake  Biwa,  about  200  miles  south-west  of  Tokio.  OzllIm  (996,000), 
soutli-west  of  it,  on  a  land-locked  bay  of  the  Inland  Sea,  has  been  called 
the  "Venice  of  Jajian,''  from  its  many  canals  and  bridges.  Kobe,  which 
forms  one  town  with  Uioi/o,  is  tlie  port  of  Kioto.  SlUmmwscklj  at  the 
western  narrows  of  the  strait  1  jet  ween  Nippon  and  Kiushiu,  is  a  strongly- 
fortilied  i)ort.  It  faces  the  Tnnshinia  islands,  where  the  Russian  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  the  Japanese  in  190r>. 


Yezo. 

1 1 .  The  northern  island  of  Yezo  is  not  an  integral  part  of 
Japan,  but  rather  a  dependency  or  colony,  towards  which  the 
attention  of  the  Govemiuent  was  directed  after  the  RtiBBianB 
beiraii  to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  neighhoxuing  shores  of 
the  continent. 

It  is  in  general  mountainous  and  covered  with  forests  similar  in  kind  to 
tlio'ie  of  the  south  of  Scotland — l>eech,  ash,  and  ]iine,  besides  elm  and  maple, 
and  dwarf  liamboo.  Like  the  other  islands  of  tliis  chain,  it  is  volcanic,  and  the 
buy  formed  by  its  southern  jjeninsula,  next  Nippon,  is  named  Volcano  Bay, 
from  the  tliree  fine  volcanoes  on  its  shores,  two  of  which  are  in  active  eruption. 
The  Jfiht'Lari,  flowiug  south-west,  is  tlie  chief  river  of  Yezo. 

Tlie  island  ai)iHjars  to  have  great  natural  wealth  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
}ietr(ileum,  and  coal ;  but  its  capabilities  are  undeveloped,  roads  and  com- 
munications lieiug  deiicient  as  yet. 

12.  A  warm  ocean  current  sets  from  the  south  up  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  wliile  a  cold  stream  from  the  Sea  of  Okliotsk  flows  along  the  eastern 
shores.  Thus  the  western  borders  enjoy  a  more  favourable  climate,  the  eastern 
l»ein?  often  cold  and  foggy. 

The  Ja}>aneKe  colonists  do  not  form  more  than  about  a  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  live  in  \'illages  along  the  southern  coasts.  Most  of  them  engage  in 
tlie  }>roductive  fisheries  (salmon  and  herring),  and  in  gathering  large  quantities 
of  suuweed  and  sea  slugs  {iricu)  for  home  consumption  and  export  to  (}hina, 
aud  return  to  their  liomes  on  the  main  island  when  the  season  is  over.  All 
the  interior  is  inhabited  by  the  AinuSf  a  race  of  Caucasic  origin  quite 
distinct  from  the  Mongolian  stock.  While  these  have  beardless  faces  and 
oblique  eyes,  the  Ainus  are  distinguished  by  a  profosion  of  black  hair,  which 
nuugles  with  the  thick  beards  that  fall  almost  to  their  waists,  and  their  eyes 
are  large  and  round.  These  barbarians  make  garments  from  bark,  and  are 
em]il(iyed  in  the  chase  or  in  fishing. 

1^.  BakodcUe,  the  most  northerly  port  open  to  foreign  trade,  is  sitnated  on 
the  southern  ]»eniiisula  of  the  island  of  Yezo,  on  a  bay  of  the  strait  of  Tsngam, 
which  separates  it  from  the  northern  coast  of  Nippon.  It  is  fhe  great  retort  of 
the  whaling  ships  of  these  seas.  M€U8%imoffe,  fmtj  miles  Bonth-wwt  of  it»  is, 
however,  the  chief  centre  of  population. 

X 
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KuRiLE  Islands. 
(Japanese  Chi-Sima.) 

14.  The  Japanese  had  also  settled  on  some  parts  of  the  southern 
Kurile  Islands,  the  volcanic  chain  which  reaches  from  Yezo  north- 
eastward to  the  southern  cape  of  Kamtchatka,  and  the  south  of  the 
island  of  Sakhalin.  In  1876  the  Russian  Government,  desiring  the 
complete  possession  of  the  latter  island,  effected  an  exchange  with 
Japan,  giving  to  it  the  Kuriles  for  south  Sakhalin.  This,  how- 
ever, was  restored  to  Japan  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  U.S., 
1905.  By  the  same  treaty  Eussia  ceded  to  Japan  the  lease  of 
Port  Arthur  with  Dalny  and  adjacent  territory,  besides  the  section 
of  the  Manchurian  railway  from  Changchun  south  to  Port  Arthur. 

The  Kurile  chain,  in  which  Yeterop  or  Itnrup,  Urup,  Simttsir,  Onekotariy 
and  ParamiLsir,  are  the  chief  islands,  is,  like  Yezo,  mountainous  and  wooded, 
and  inhabited  by  Ainus,  who  maintain  themselves  by  hunting  and  fishing,  the 
products  of  which  they  barter  with  Russian,  American,  and  Japanese  traders. 


Liu-Kiu  AND  BoNiN  Islands  and  Formosa. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Japan  from  the  Kurile  chain  another 
long  archipelago  reaches  southward  in  a  curve  towards  Formosa. 
This  chain,  called  the  Liu-Jdu  by  the  Japanese  and  Lu-chu  by  the 
Chinese,  has  been  tributary  to  Japan  for  more  than  seven  centuries. 
Since  1872,  however,  their  native  sovereign  has  been  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  Governor  of  the  islands  as  a  province  of  Japan. 

15.  The  chain  forms  four  distinct  groups — (1)  Bound  the  larger  islands 
of  Tanega  and  Yohino  on  the  north;  (2)  the  Saribok  (i,e.  "Northern**) 
Islands  or  Liu-kiu  proper ;  (3)  the  Siu-san  or  middle  group ;  (4)  the  San-nan 
or  southern  islands,  nearest  to  Formosa.  The  Great  Liu-kiu  island  in  the 
middle  group  may  be  compared  in  size  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  They  are  hilly 
throughout  (Yokuno  Island  rises  to  6345  feet),  have  a  delightful  climate, 
fertile  soil,  and  varied  landscape,  with  vegetation  partly  tropical.  The  natives 
are  a  cultured  people  allied  to  the  Japanese  in  type,  speech,  and  religion. 
Siuli  or  Shiuri,  on  the  great  Liu-kiu,  is  the  capital  of  the  province ;  and 
Natoa^  south  of  it,  is  the  port  which  is  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

16.  Benin  Islands. — A  small  group  in  the  Pacific,  formerly  a  penal 
settlement,  but  colonised  since  1876  ;  capital  Port  Lloyd  in  Peel  Island. 

17.  Formosa. — Acquired  in  1895  (see  p.  285),  is  240  miles  long  north 
and  south,  and  has  an  area  of  over  13,000  square  miles  with  an  estimated 
population  of  3,000,000,  mostly  Chinese  settled  on  the  western  lowlands. 
The  land  rises  eastwards  to  the  densely  wooded  central  and  eastern  highlands 
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with  peaks  (Morrison,  Sylvia,  Ta-sban)  rising  to  12,000  or  evan  ]2,S00  fuet. 
TluH  upland  region  is  but  little  knDwn,  being  sparsely  inlialjited  by  fierce  wild 
tribes  of  MulSiy  stock. 

JTote.— The  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  of  alliance  of  1902  was  renewed  on 
a  broader  basis  for  tea  years  In  1S06.  Its  main  object  is  the  mBintenonce 
of  iieace  in  Edstern  Asia  and  India,  the  presBrvation  of  the  integrity  of 
China,  and  the  maintenance  nt  the  "open  door"  policy,  that  is,  the  com- 
Eiercial  and  industrial  relations  of  all  nations  with  China  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.  It  also  provides  for  mutual  aid  in  case  of  unprovoked 
attack  by  any  other  power. 


INDIAN  ASIA. 

India. 

I.  On  beginnin);  a  closer  study  of  tlie  geography  of  India, 
the  first  ]iomt  about  which  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain  a  clear 
conception  is  that  of  its  great  extent.  From  the  line  of  the  Himalaya 
southward  to  its  extreme  cape  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  India  occnpies 
a  apace  more  than  fifteen  times  as  large  as  our  island  of  Britain  ;  a 
journey  acroas  it  from  north  to  aonth,  or  from  east  to  west,  would 
req^uire  half  a  year  travelling  ten  miles  a  day.  The  Himalaya  are 
as  distant  from  Cape  Oomorin  as  Iceland  is  from  Spain. 

2.  The  natural  landward  boundaries  of  tbia  Vast  region  are  the  range  of 
the  Himalaya  on  the  north,  forming  the  rteep  southern  edge  of  the  plateau  of 
Tibet  J  on  tie  nnrth-weat  the  Sulaanan  mountains,  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  where  it  descends  to  the  plains  of  tlie  Indns  ; 
and  on  the  east  the  heights  of  southern  Assam,  dividing  the  drainage  to  the 
Brahmaputra  from  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi  in  Burma.  From  the 
Dtoutha  of  the  Indus  on  the  we.'it,  and  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Ganges  do  the 
east,  the  south-west  coast'  next  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  south-east'  shuren 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  inclining  towards  the  same  point,  meet  at  Cape  Comorin. 
The  landward  and  seaward  borders  have  ea>jh  nearly  the  same  length  of  about 
3000  mile*,  so  that  India  is  half  a  marithne,  halt  a  continental  country. 
It  is  remarkable  also  that  just  as  the  approaches  to  India  from  all  parts  of 
inner  Asia  must  be  made  by  descending  difficult  mountain  passes,  so  its 
straight  surf-beaten  coasts,  notwithstanding  their  length,  are  deficient  in  good 
harbours,  and  often  dangerous  to  those  attempting  to  land  on  tham. 

3.  Relief.— The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  relief  of  India  is  the  great 
rau)^  of  snowy  peaks  nam ^  th^  HiiiuUaya,  or"abodeof  snow,"  which  rises  on 
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the  edge  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  above  the  northern  plains,  stretching  out  in  a 
continuous  chain  for  nearly  1800  miles.  The  mean  height  of  this  portion  of 
the  borders  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  defined  very  clearly  by  the  channels  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra,  is  estimated  at  13,000  feet ;  the  mean  breadth 
of  its  base  is  about  150  miles.  Its  summits  rise  to  29,000^  feet,  and  most  of 
the  difficult  passes  ascending  from  the  valleys  and  gorges  of  the  Indian  side 
are  not  lower  than  about  16,000  feet.  In  front  of  the  ascent  there  are  the 
Sivalik  or  sub- Himalayan  ranges,  and  between  the  last  of  these  and  the  plains 
of  India  there  extends  a  broad  strip  of  marshy  land  called  the  Tarai,  covered 
with  forest  and  jungle,  crowded  with  wild  animals,  though  so  malarious  as  to 
prevent  its  being  inhabited  by  man.  On  the  north-west  the  StUaiman 
mountains  present  a  steep  and  forest-covered  face,  and  reach  up  to  an 
elevation  of  11,300  feet  in  their  summit  called  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman.  Near 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Pa^jab,  where  these  mountains  approach  nearest 
to  the  Himalaya,  a  group  of  hills  called  the  Salt  Range  runs  eastward 
from  the  northern  extremity;  it  has  received  this  (English)  name  because 
where  the  Indus  river  breaks  through  it  by  a  deep  channel,  beds  of  pure  salt 
are  exposed  to  view. 

4.  Southward  from  the  bases  of  the  Himala3ra  and  the  Sulaiman  mountains 
the  Great  Plain  of  Northern  India  spreads  out,  reaching  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Hindustan  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Its  western 
region  has  generally  a  dry  and  bare  character,  with  a  soil  of  clay  and.  sand 
almost  without  stones.  Here  are  the  fine  steppe-like  dodbs  of  the  Panjab, 
between  the  fertile  borders  of  the  rivers,  affordhig  boundless  grazing  ground 
for  camels,  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats ;  farther  south  the  great  Indian 
desert  or  Thar,  covered  with  a  succession  of  wave-like  sandy  ridges,  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  Rajputana  ;  beyond  this,  about  the  lower  Indus,  conue  the 
dusty  plains  of  Sind,  and,  on  the  coast,  the  strange  tract  of  country  called  the 
Rann  of  Kach,  a  level  plain  150  miles  in  length,  in  which  vegetation  is  totally 
absent ;  it  forms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  firm  level  plain  of  earth, 
saturated  with  salt,  on  which  the  troops  of  horses  and  camels  in  passing  make 
scarcely  any  impression.  So  devoid  of  all  landmarks  is  it  that  travellers  and 
caravans  are  sometimes  lost.  During  the  south-west  monsoon,  however,  high 
tides  flow  over  it,  and  cover  it  with  water  to  the  depth  of  one  to  two  feet. 
The  eastern  wing  of  the  great  plain  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 
and  their  many  tributaries,  is  unlike  the  western,  in  having  everywhere  a  richly 
fertile  alluvial  soil,  in  being  everywhere  highly  cultivated,  yielding  great  crops  of 
sugar-cane,  cotton  and  indigo,  rice  and  wheat,  opium,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  and 
supporting  a  dense  population.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  this  wing  of 
the  plain  terminates  in  the  great  group  of  marshy  islands  called  the  Sundar- 
baiiSf  which  forms  the  vast  delta  of  the  Ganges.  These  are  separated  by  a 
multitude  of  narrow  channels  of  brackish  and  salt  water,  and  all  are  overgrown 
by  low  woods  and  jungle,  sheltering  tigers,  wild  buffaloes,  wild  swine,  deer, 
and  monkeys. 

5.  Southward  of  the  great  plain  the  land  begins  to  rise  again.  The  first 
elevations  reached  in  this  direction  are  those  of  the  long  range  of  the  Aravali 
hills,  which  extends  for  400  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west,  marking  the 
edge  of  the  western  section  of  the  great  plain.  It  is  bold  and  precipitous  on 
that  side  which  falls  towards  the  Indian  desert,  but  less  so  on  the  south-east ; 
its  average  height  is  about  3000  feet.  Mount  Abu,  its  summit,  being  5653  feet. 
A  prolongation  of  it  south-westward  forms  the  Peninsula  of  Oujrat,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  Arabian  Sea  between  the  Rann  of  Kach  and  the  Gulf  of  Kambay. 

1  Gaurisankar  or  Mount  Everest,  29,002  feet ;  Mount  Godwin-Austen  or  K.  2,  in  tha 
west,  28,865  feet ;  Kinchinjinga,  28,156  feet ;  Dhawalagiri,  26,826  feet ;  Chumalhari, 
23,9Ufeei, 
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Behiud  thB  Aravali  hills  liu  tbe  Plateaus  <if  Malim.  and  BiindelMand, 
extending  ovei  the  country  generally  termed  Ceutrid  Iniliu ;  these  ure  fertile 
t&ble-lniidB  of  uneven  surface  elerated  from  IGOO  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  traversed  hy  a  nuraher  of  ininor  hill  ridges.  Their  southern  border 
ia  marked  by  the  range  of  the  Vindhya  mountainH,  which  runs  north -eaatward 
from  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Kambay  for  more  than  600  miles  to  near  tlie 
OoDges  in  its  middle  course.  It  does  not  rise  much  higher  than  the  plateau 
behind  it,  the  h%heiit  paints  nowhere  exceeding  5000  feat  above  the  sea,  but 
it  descends  by  rugged  slopes  to  the  vallay  of  the  Marhoda  flowing  along  its 
southern  base.  Beyond  this  vslley,  running  parallel  to  the  Tindljya  for  abont 
200  miles,  ia  another  east  and  west  range  uamad  the  Satpura  hiUs,  the  highest 
stiiiimit  of  which,  the  Dhupgarli,  attains  4451  feet.  This  range  has  a  gentle  ascent 
from  the  Narhada,  but  its  aouthem  scarp  towards  ths  Tapti  river  ia  abrupt. 

6.  The  greater  part  of  India  aoath  of  the  Satpura  is  occupied  by  the  wide 
table-land  of  the  DekJian. '  The  name  ghat  at  gkuiit'  viaa  originally  applied  by 
the  natives  to  the  passes  in  the  onter  slopes  of  the  ranges,  which  run  paraUd 
with  the  two  coasts  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  promontory  of  India 
enclosing  the  Dekhan,  and  which  had  to  be  ascended  to  reach  the  high  interior 
country  from  the  coast ;  but  this  name  Ohat  has  been  tranaferred  to  these 
ranges  or  outer  edges  of  the  table-laud  themselves. 

The  Western  (JhaCa,  about  BOO  miles  in  length,  clothed  with  magnificent 
teak  forests,  form  by  far  the  boldest  and  most  continuous  escarpment  of  the 
Dekhan  plateau,  ascunding  abruptly  from  a  low  base  generally  at  a  distance  of 
about  30  miles  from  the  sea ;  beginning  with  a  height  of  about  2000  feet  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Tapti  river,  their  elevation  increases  southwaiil  to  4700  feet 
at  the  sanitarimn  of  Mabableshwar  south  of  Bombay,  and  attains  a  maximum 
of  nearly  7000  feet,  with  grand  and  nig^d  ontline,  and  precipitous  granite 
peaks,  in  the  south  ;  there  they  unite  with  the  group  of  thn  A'l'/jii-i  hiUa, 
the  central  portion  of  which  culminates  in  Mount  Dodabetto,  S760  feet  above 
the  sea.  'Hie  Eaatera  Uhais  differ  from  the  western  in  being  much  lower,  in 
rising  at  a  ranch  greater  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  with 
a  gentle  slope,  giving  access  by  wide  openings  to  tlie  interior.  Their  average 
height  is  about  1600,  the  highest  point,  near  Madras,  only  about  3000  feet, 
above  the  sea.  The  Dekhan  plateau  between  these  snjipordng  buttresses  has 
thus  a  gradual  eastward  slope,  and  is  characterised  by  nndolatiug  treeless 
plains,  ridges  and  isolated  flat-topped  Mils  capped  with  basalt ;  large  portions 
of  it  are  also  uovored  with  jungle^  often  overgrowing  the  ruins  of  former  towns 
and  temples,  but  there  is  no  extent  of  forest ;  where  cultivated  it  yields  cotton, 
wheat,  and  oil  seeds  in  abundance,  and  the  date  palm  and  palmyra  are  fooud 
ovErywhare. 

7.  Between  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  the  sea  lies  the  extensive  maritinte 
]>lain  generally  named  the  Kamatv:,*  reaching  back  from  the  Coromandel  coast 
for  about  50  miles.  The  soil  of  tliis  plain  proves  ibnndantly  fertile  when  It  ia 
watered,  but  there  are  few  streams,  and  a  snpply  of  water  for  irrigation  has  ta 
be  stored  in  reservoirs  against  the  dry  season.  On  the  south  this  plain,  turning 
the  base  of  the  Eastern  Ghata,  leads  into  the  remarkable  Oap  of  C&itnbatoT,  a 
low  passage  between  the  west  and  east  coasts,  through  which  a  railway  has 
been  carried  uniting  Madras  with  Beypur.  Northward  of  this  river  the  Nil- 
giri  mountains  rise  like  a  vast  precipice ;  southward  the  Attamalai  moun- 
tains also  ascend  abruptly  from  the  valley  to  the  highest  known  amnmit  of  all 

1  Sansiiril,  il<iit^i«a  =  ■' the rinhl liand,"  "theiionth." 
^  GhAt,  a  landing  place,  Tord,  or  pass. 

1  Ftdhi  the  ancient  HIndn  kingdom  "CsTnats,"  in  wlilch  tlie  Tamil  langusge  Ix 
spgken.    This  was  the  great  theatre  of  tbe  cdnlesta  between  Fraace  and  Britain  fur 
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south  India,  8850  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  a  range  of  hi^  wooded  heights 
sometimes  called  the  Cardamom  mountains,  from  the  aromatic  pungent  spice 
yielded  by  their  forests,  extends  southward  for  180  miles  to  terminate  in  a 
bold  headland  a  little  above  Cape  Comorin. 

8.  Rivers. — ^The  grand  rivers  of  the  system  of  northern  India — ^the  Ganges 
and  Indus  descending  from  the  Himalaya  to  water  the  great  plain — have 
already  been  noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  continent.^  It  may  give 
an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Ganges  and  its  navigable  tributaries  if  it  is  noticed 
that  not  fewer  than  800,000  boatmen  are  believed  to  be  occupied  in  its  busy 
traffic.  Large  sea-going  ships  ascend  it  by  the  Hugli  mouth  to  (}handra- 
nagar,  above  Calcutta;  steamers  of  light  draught  go  up  to  Cawnpur,  and 
thence  a  canal  of  350  miles  in  length  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  navigation 
upward  to  Hardwar,  1300  miles  from  the  sea,  where  the  river  issues  frY>m  the 
sub- Himalayan  ranges.  Its  great  tributary  the  Jumna  is  navigable  up  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Delhi,  and,  by  canals  which  it  supplies,  for  200  miles  beyond 
that  point.  The  fluctuations  and  changes,  both  in  its  channels  and  in  the  size 
of  these  at  different  times  of  the  year,  are  very  great ;  at  Benares,  for  example, 
the  depth  of  the  Ganges  varies  between  35  and  78  feet,  and  its  breadth  in  like 
proportion;  the  rising  begins  in  the  end  of  May,  and  is  at  its  height  in 
September.  In  July  all  lower  Bengal  near  the  rivers  is  inundated,  so  that  the 
villages  protected  by  embankments  appear  like  islets  in  the  wide  expanse  of 
waters  dotted  with  craft  of  every  sort. 

9.  These  great  northern  rivers  are  supplied  by  both  the  melting  snows  of  the 
Himalayas  and  by  the  rains  carried  to  the  mountain  face  by  the  south-west 
monsoon  during  the  summer  half  of  the  year.  Thus  frt)m  the  melting  snows 
they  begin  to  rise  early  in  spring,  and  their  depth  is  kept  up  by  the  succeed- 
ing rains.  The  rivers  which  rise  on  the  highlands  of  the  southern  or  peninsu- 
lar portion  of  India,  are,  however,  dependent  on  the  monsoon  rains  alone,  and 
thus  show  greater  but  less  enduring  fluctuations  of  level  during  the  year.  The 
two  rivers  which  drain  westward  to  the  Gulf  of  Kambay  between  the  Malwa 
plateau  and  the  northern  edge  of  the  Dekhan,  are  the  Narhada  and  the  Tapti  ; 
the  former,  rising  in  the  highest  land  of  Central  India,  has  a  westerly  course  of 
750  miles,  flowing  with  rapidity  over  basalt  rocks  which  at  intervals  bar  its 
passage,  forming  deep  pools  and  waterfalls.  It  is  thus  of  no  considerable 
value  for  navigation,  and  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  monsoon  rains  its  current 
descends  with  devastating  velocity,  carrying  with  it  uprooted  tree  trunks  and 
other  debris.  The  Tapti,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Satpura  range, 
has  a  similarly  rocky  bed  and  rapid  fall,  and  is  likewise  subject  to  sudden  and 
tremendous  floods,  lufter  which  it  subsides  into  a  mere  chain  of  pools. 

10.  The  eastern  drainage  of  southern  India  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  has  more 
important  streams.  Nearest  of  these  to  the  Ganges  is  the  Mahanadi  ^  draw- 
ing its  tributaries  from  the  heights  of  central  India,  navigable  by  boats  for 
nearly  400  miles  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  notorious  for  its  destruc- 
tive floods.  It  passes  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  by  a  fine  gorge  40  miles 
in  length,  and  thence  flows  quiet  and  deep  to  spread  itself  out  in  the  wide 
delta  by  which  it  emerges  into  the  gulf. 

Next  southward  is  the  Oodavari,  the  greatest  river  of  the  Dekhan,  rising  at 
Nasik  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Western  Ghats,  not  very  far  from  Bombay, 
and  flowing  east  for  900  miles.  Reaching  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  it 
is  imprisoned  for  some  twenty  miles  in  a  gorge,  the  scenery  of  which  has  been 
justly  compared  with  that  of  the  Rhine :  here  it  flows  in  a  narrow  deep 
channel  with  a  current  that  sometimes  lashes  itself  into  boiling  whirlpools. 
Escaping  from  this,  the  water  spreads  over  the  plain,  and  is  dotted  with  islands, 

1  See  p.  267.  a  •«  Great  river." 
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many  of  wbich  are  omamentM  by  Hindu  temples.  Finally,  it  forms  one 
great  stream  between  Hat  and  highly  cnltivated  banks,  from  which  a  network 
of  irrigating  and  aavigsljle  canala  ia  drawn  off,  before  breaking  into  the  numerous 
channsla  of  the  lai^  dotta  that  it  has  pnahed  out  Into  the  aea. 

Like  the  Oodavari,  its  neighbour  river  the  fins/mo  rises  in  the  inward  slope 
of  the  Western  Ghats,  and  descends  the  fiaatem  edge  of  the  plateau  by  a  deep 
channel  to  reach  the  allavial  plains  of  the  Coronumdel  coosC  Its  course  of 
800  miles  affords  scarcely  any  navigation,  but  some  of  ita  trihutaries,  parsing 
through  fine  teak  forests,  are  utilised  for  rafting  down  the  valnable  timber. 
The  Panar,  PtUar,  and  the  Savari,  are  the  other  considerable  rivers  of  thla 
slope.  The  laat-namud  has  its  head  streiun  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Westent 
Ghats  north  of  the  Nilgiri  hills,  and  descends  from  the  table-land  to  the 
eastern  plain  by  two  great  falls,  the  upper  370,  the  lower  460  feet,  in  the 
midst  of  magnificent  scenery.  In  the  plain  it  is  navigable  for  small  craft  during 
the  rainy  seaaon,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  irrigation.  Its  great  delta, 
enclosed  b;  two  main  branches,  called  the  Coterooa  (the  laq^r}  and  the  Kavari 
or  Cauveri,  extends  along  the  coast  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  Ceylon 
for  SO  tniles. 

11.  Climate. — The  stages  of  climate  and  vegetation  which  succeed  one  an- 
other in  ascending  up  to  the  snowa  of  the  Himalaya  have  been  already  noticed.' 
In  the  plains  at  their  base,  as  in  all  the  raat  of  India,  a  hot,  a  rainy,  and  a  COOl 
seaaon  of  the  year,  ore  distinguished.  Spring  and  the  dry  season  last  for  four 
months  in  the  Ganges  valley,  till  in  May  and  June  the  heat  becomes  intolerable, 
rising  to  over  100°  F.,  long  before  which  the  great  fan,  called  thepmihah,  mnst 
be  set  agoing  in  every  honse.  The  terrible  heat  is  interrupted  occasion^y  by 
thunderstorms  from  the  north-west,  which  re&esh  the  drooping  vegetation.  As 
soon  as  the  southern  regions  of  the  continent  have  thus  become  heated  under  the 
northing  aun,  the  mongoon  winds  are  drawn  In  from  the  south-west.  These  begin 
to  be  felt  in  south  India  in  June,  and  reach  the  northern  plain  somewhat  later. 
Masses  of  clond  are  seen  coming  np  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  becoming  denser  as 
they  near  the  land,  over  which  they  posa  with  strong  gusts  of  wind,  followed 
by  incessant  thunder-daps;  lastly,  the  heavy  rushing  rain  begins  to  be  heafd. 
Dull  days  of  incessant  rain  now  set  in,  tiU  the  streams  and  rivers  swell  into 
torrents  ;  then  follows  a  pleasant  pauae,  during  which  the  sky  is  dappled  with 
clonda  and  all  the  fields  abnw  fresh  green  herbage ;  for  a  time  the  rains  fall 
only  now  and  then,  but,  renewing  tlieir  strength,  the  downpour  reaches  its 
tuaximnta  in  July,  gradually  decreasing  thence  onward  till  September,  when 
the  aoQth-west  monsoon  ceases  and  retires  before  its  opponent  wind  &om  the 
north-east,  going  out  as  it  came,  with  a  atorm  of  thnnder  and  lightnhig.  The 
north-aut  bwimoob,  which  would  perhaps  be  more  accurately  termed  the  north- 
east trade-wind,  now  prevails,  bringing  with  it  dry  cold  sir  from  the  height 
of  central  Asia,  giving  the  cool  season,  during  which  the  thermometer  marks  on 
average  of  65°  to  70°  F.  over  all  the  northern  plains  and  the  west  coast  of 
Peninsular  India.  This  lasts  (tom  November  till  the  middle  of  February,  when 
the  beat  and  drought  again  begin  to  be  oppressive.  The  north-east  monsoon 
is  not,  however,  a  dry  wind  in  all  parts  of  India.  On  the  Coromandel  coait, 
abont  Madras,  which  it  reaches  after  passing  over  the  wide  Gulf  of  Bei^al, 
gathering  vapour  from  it,  it  correaponds  to  the  south-weat  winds  of  the 
weateni  side  of  the  promontory,  bringing  rain  to  this  coast  from  October  till 
the  end  of  December. 

Thus  two  great  periods,  a  wet  ajid  a  dry,  divide  the  year  in  almost  all 
parts  of  India,  and  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  storage  of  water  for  irrigation  and 
against  the  dry  aeaaon  becomes  of  auch  vital  importance  to  the  agriculture  and  to 
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the  subsistence  of  the  people  of  India.  Hence  the  multitude  of  irrigation 
canals  and  reservoirs  (tanks  formed  by  bunds  or  dams)  which  have  been  con- 
structed over  the  whole  land. 

The  quantity  of  rain  received  by  different  parts  of  the  land  is  very  various 
and  fluctuating ;  thus  the  wall  of  the  Western  Ghats,  rearing  itself  up  in 
opposition  to  the  direction  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  is  deluged  with  rain, 
while  the  east  coast  receives  hardly  any  from  this  direction,  and  at  times  its 
expected  supplies  fail  altogether,  the  immediate  result  being  a  famine  from  the 
corresponding  failure  of  the  crops.     The  great  Indian  desert  is  almost  rainless. 

12.  Products. — ^The  variety  and  numbers  of  the  vegetable  products  of  India 
are  so  great  that  we  can  oidy  note  a  few  of  them.  The  forests  of  the 
southern  mountains  of  India  along  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghats,  and  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  are  rich  in  timber  woods,  especially  the  durable 
teak.  The  salf  valued  for  its  timber,  and  the  bamboo,  grow  abundantly,  especially 
along  the  base  of  the  great  northern  range ;  higher  up  are  inexhaustible 
forests  of  the  chestnut,  maple,  walnut,  oak,  and  the  graceful  deodar.  The 
spreading  banyan  or  Indian  fig,  and  the  shady  mango,  are  found  near  every 
village,  the  branches  of  the  former  being  covered  usucdly  with  monkeys,  birds, 
and  enormous  bats ;  the  banana  and  the  sugar-cane  flourish  under  cultivation 
in  all  parts ;  the  finest  scented  sandal-wood  grows  in  Mysore  ;  the  palmyra, 
the  date-palm,  and  areca  or  betel  palm,  are  the  commonest  of  their  tribe  ;  the 
bread-fruit  flourishes  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Rice,  miUet,  m^iize,  and  wheat,  are  the  great  grain  crops ;  indigo,  qpium^ 
tobacco,  oil  seeds,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  cultivated  for  export ;  pepper  and  carda- 
moms are  natural  products  of  the  west  coast ;  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  north- 
eastern India  is  rapidly  increasing ;  coffee  is  largely  grown  in  the  Nilgiris. 
Innumerable  sweet-scented  flowers  deck  the  fields  and  gardens. 

13.  The  animal  world  of  India  is  not  less  interesting.  In  some  of  the 
jungles  the  elephant  lives  free,  and,  when  domesticated,  is  the  most  patient  and 
docile  of  creatures ;  the  carnal  or  dromedary  and  wild  ass  belong  to  the  dry 
region  of  the  north-west ;  the  rhinoceros  and  buffalo,  tigers,  bears,  wolves,  wild 
boars,  and  mmikeys,  inhabit  the  forests  and  jungles ;  the  lion  is  now  limited  to 
the  north-west,  appearing  only  in  Rajputana  and  Gujrat.  Deer  of  many  species, 
as  well  as  the  bis(m  and  nilgai,  are  abundant  in  the  hills  and  forests.  The 
yak  inhabits  the  heights  of  the  Himalaya  ;  the  goat  is  the  characteristic  animal 
of  the  high  valleys  beyond  Kashmir ;  the  humped  ox  abounds  in  the  plains. 
The  birds  of  India,  except  the  peacock,  are  less  brilliant  in  plumage  than  those 
of  many  other  parts  of  the  tropics  ;  parrots,  vultures,  cranes,  flamingoes,  and 
pheasants,  are  the  commonest.  Crocodiles  inifest  the  river  channels,  and  sharks 
lie  in  wait  at  their  mouths ;  serpents,  large  and  small,  are  very  numerous, 
the  most  dreaded  being  that  called  by  the  Portuguese  the  cobra  di  capello,  or 
"  hooded  snake." 

14.  Almost  all  the  metals  and  minerals  are  represented  in  India,  but  of 
the  useful  metals,  excepting  iron,  the  quantity  is  not  known  to  be  large.  Coal 
exists  in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  north-east — at  Bardwan,  near  Calcutta, 
and  in  Assam.  Oold  is  found  in  Mysore,  and  in  the  sands  of  many  streams  ; 
copper  near  Delhi  and  elsewhere  ;  salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  the 
mines  in  the  north-west  of  the  Panjab,  and  by  evaporation  from  the  coast 
lagoons  all  round  India,  and  from  salt-lakes  in  Rajputana  ;  most  of  the 
precious  gcTiis,  including  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  are  found, 
some  abundantly,  some  rarely,  though  the  supply  of  the  once  famous  diamonds 
of  Golkonda  ^  seems  to  have  ceased. 

1  The  diamonds  obtained  in  the  mines  in  various  parts  of  the  Nizam's  dominion 
were  only  cut  and  polished  at  Golkonda,  near  Haidarabad. 
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—The  broad  divi-sioii  of  the  peoples  of  India,  into 
II  northern  group  of  aryanised  nations,  occupying  the  great  plains 
and  the  northern  seaboard  on  each  side,  and  the  unaryanise^ 
inhabitants  of  the  Dekhan  plateau  in  Bouthem  India,  has  already  been 
indicated.'  This  division  also  coiresponda  t«  tliat  of  the  languages 
of  India,  separating  those  related  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  language 
of  the  Aryan  conquerors  of  the  north,  from  the  Dravidian  and 
Kolarian  of  the  south. 

Batween  these  tliers  occur  rude  liutive  tribes,  of  which  the  Bliils  laiA 
Gauds  are  the  most  important,  occupjlDg  the  Vlndhya  mountains,  the  M11J.W& 
jilateau,  and  the  panlneula  of  Gujrat,  wliich  can  neither  be  chiseed  with  one 
nor  other  of  the  ahove  great  groups,  and  who  lire  thought  to  be  the  original 
iuliahitantB  of  central  India;  within  the  larger  groups  more  than  sixty  distinct 
nationalities  are  recognised.  To  tlie  aryanistHl  group  helong  the  Bengali  and 
the  Assamese  in  tlis  north-east ;  the  Hindiis  proper  of  the  Gauges  plain  and 
the  vigorous  Rajput  tribes  dominant  in  the  north-west,  the  dsrlt  and  forbidding 
Jats,  also  ofthenorth-woat,  the  sect  of  Iho  SiAAa  in  the  Panjab  (the  beat  cavalry 
soldiers  in  Asia),  the  Marathaa,  nortb-west  of  the  Dekhan,  and  the  Konhatuxe, 
along  the  coast  south  of  Bombay.  In  the  southern  or  Dekhan  group  of  peoples 
the  most  prominent  are  the  TamUimis,  whose  language  is  spoken  all  over  the 
lowland  of  the  Kamatic  ;  the  Tdiigu,  northward  of  the  former,  and  the  Tnhiva, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Kanara,  beneath  the  Western  Ghats. 

16.  Amidst  such  a  variety  of  peoples,  every  stage,  &om  the  oldest  and 
highest  oriental  civilieation  down  to  barbarism,  nearly  approaching  the  lowest 
forms  of  savage  life,  is  represented.  The  Bengali,  though  intellectually  perhaps 
highest  and  most  advanced  in  the  arts,  are  weak  and  criugiiig;  in  contrast  to 
these  the  monntaineara  of  the  north-west  are  manly  and  energetic,  the  Marathas 
bold  and  iadustrious,  the  Qoude  cruel  and  reveugefU  barbarians,  resembling 
the  African  negroes,  armed  still  with  hows  and  arrows.  In  those  parts  of 
India  which  have  passed  directly  under  British  rule,  great  elforta  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  national  system  of  secular  edncatiofi,  and  to  bring  this 
within  the  reach  of  the  lower  classes.  A  sum  of  nearly  a  million  pounds 
sterling  is  annoally  devoted  to  this  end.  There  are  well-appointed  miiverdties 
in  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Allahabac?,  and  Panjab,  which  are  examining 
bodies,  audio  them  hundreds  of  colleges  in  different  parts  of  India  are  affiliated. 

17.  Indufltriea. — Agriculture  employs  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  of  India ;  bnt  the  Hindu  is  not  a  sldlled  cultivator  like  the  Chinese  ; 
he  is  almost  always  extremely  poor  ;  bis  rude  plough  is  drawn  by  oxen  or  by 
buffaloes;  theharveat  isreaped  withthesicltle.  Rice  is  the  most  extensive  crop, 
and  gives  two  harvests,  one  in  August,  another  in  December,  Cotton  is  native 
of  all  parts  of  India,  and  large  areas  in  the  npper  Ganges  valley  are  occupied 
by  its  crop,  anijiiU,  tonnerly  used  only  for  the  "gunny  baga,"  in  which  almost 
all  other  products  of  India  are  packed  for  shipment,  is  now  grown  largely 
for  export,  to  be  mannfectured  into  enrpets  in  Europe ;  tiUc  is  also  an 
important  product  of  the  Ganges  volley. 

The  textile  manufactores  of  India  were  famous  in  long  past  centuries  through- 
out the  civilised  world ;  such  were  the  gold  brocades  of  Delhi,  brought  thence 
to  imperial  Bonie,  the  muslins  of  Dacca,  made  for  the  Mongol  Court,  and  the 
pattern- coloured  cloths  of  Calicut  {calico),  the  shawls  of  Kashmir,  and  the 
silks  and  carpets  of  Multan.  All  these  home-made  bhrics,  however,  have 
declined  before  the  products  of  the  greai  factories  at  home,  which  are  now 
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lai>gely  introduced  into  the  country.    In  Indian  arcliitecture,  also,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  oldest  examples  are  the  finest. 

18.  Trade. — ^The  internal  trade  of  India  is  very  large,  and  is  now  (1906) 
facilitated  by  28,000  miles  of  railway.  Between  Ben^  and  the  western 
countries  grain  is  exchanged  for  salt  and  other  products ;  the  pilgrims  stream- 
ing to  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  and  to  the  great  fair  of  Hardwar  from  all  parts 
of  India,  give  occasion  for  extensive  commerce,  interchanging  the  northern  and 
southern  local  products.  In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Panjab,  at  the 
bridge  of  Attock  over  the  Indus,  and  at  Peshawar,  the  trade  routes  from 
all  parts  of  India — road  and  rail  from  Calcutta,  the  navigation  of  the  Indus 
from  Bombay,  and  the  route  from  Central  India — converge  to  pass  to  Kabul 
and  Persia,  and  northward  to  Bokhara.  By  these  lines  the  ^glish  cotton 
cloths,  crockery,  and  hardwares,  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  tea,  and  pearls,  pass 
northward  towards  Turkestan ;  northward  by  Leh  and  the  Earakoram  Pass 
trade  communications  are  maintained  with  Kashgaria :  and,  by  the  difficult 
Himalayan  passes,  with  Tibet.  As  yet  no  direct  trade  route  exists  between 
Assam  and  China  on  the  north-east.  By  sea  in  the  south  a  busy  coasting 
trade  is  maintained ;  com,  sugar,  oil,  silk,  and  many  other  products  of  Bengal, 
are  exchanged  for  the  products  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  for  the  sandalwood 
and  pepper  of  Malabar,  and  for  the  teak  timber  of  Bombay.  In  1905  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  were  valued  at  £36,000,000 ;  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  at  £43,000,000,  the  chief  items  being  tea,  wheat,  raw  cotton, 
seeds,  jute,  rice,  indigo,  linseed,  flax,  and  hides,  for  which  cotton  manufactured 
goods  and  iron  wares  are  returned.  A  great  traffic  is  also  maintained  with 
Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Singapore,  and  with  China,  to  which 
most  of  the  opium  grown  in  Bengal  is  forwarded. 

19.  Government. — Politically  India  consists  of — (1)  Thirteen 
Provinces  under  the  immediate  government  of  Great  Britain ;  (2) 
feudatory  native  states  ;  (3)  of  a  few  independent  native  states, 
lying  chiefly  along  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya ;  and  (4)  of  a  few 
small  possessions  remaining  to  France  and  Portugal.^ 

The  home  government  of  the  British  Indian  Empire  is  entrusted  to  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  aided  by  a  council  of  not  less  than  ten  members 
composed  chiefly  of  men  who  have  resided  for  a  long  period  in  India.    The 
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I.  British  Provinces —                                                   Area  Population 

in  sq.  m.  (1901). 

Bunnah  and  Shan  States 236,738  10,490,624 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam*       ....        106,130  80,961,459 

Bengal 115,819  50,722,067 

United  Provinces 107,164  47,691,782 

Ajmere-Merwara 2,711  476,912 

PaAlab 97,209  20,830,389 

N.W.  Frontier  Province 16,466  2,126,480 

Baluchistan  (British) 45,804  808,246 

Bombay 123,064  18,559,561 

Central  Provinces 82,635  9,237,654 

Berar  and  Coorg 19,292  2,934,628 

Madras 141,726  38,209,486 

Andamans  and  Nicobai*s 3,143  24,649 

Carry  forward  total  British  Provinces    .     1,097,901  232,072,882 

*  Constituted  a  separate  province  in  1905. 
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local  and  ciecutivB  gaveniment  in  India  itself  is  ygbIbJ  in  a  viceroy  or 
govBrnorgeaenil  resident  at  CaSeutta,  acting  under  tlie  orders  of  tba  Secretary 
of  State,  and  in  tiis  conndl,  conBisting  of  eix  members  who  preside  over  tbii 
departmeota  of  foreign  affairs,  finance,  sgricultmre,  the  interior,  military 
administration,  and  pnblic  worka.  The  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
and  tliB  lianten ant- governor  of  Bengal  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the 
lientenant-govemora  and  chief  commissioners  of  the  other  provinces  hy  the 
Govoraor-GanBral.  The  general  administration  is  conductsd  by  Europeans 
belonging  to  the  covenanted  civil  service,  which  is  recruited  from  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  at  competitive  eiamittatiDna,  and  by  Europeans  and  natives 
of  the  nncovenanted  service  appointed  by  the  authoritiea  in  India,  and  eiempl 
from  the  control  of  the  India  Office. 

The  fldminiatration  of  the  native  states,  of  which  there  are  between  400 
and  500,  is  generally  veated  in  a  hereditary  despotic  prince  or  nya,'  cootrolled 
to  some  eit«nt  bya  British  resident.  The  Eoropeau  army  in  India  numbers  about 
74,000  men  ;  the  native  army,  under  British  ofBcers,  155,000  men.  The  com- 
bined armies  of  the  native  princea  of  India  amount  to  about  161,000  men  inall. 

20.  ReveuUQ.~The  main  source  of  public  revenue  in  India  is  the  taiid- 
taa,'  which  yields  one-thiril  of  tbe  whole  receipts.  The  rest  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  upiiiiit  Dioiioi>oly,  andfhimthe  tax  on  tall.  The  cultivation  of  0{diun 
is  prohibited  eioept  for  tbe  pnrpoee  of  eelling  tbo  jaire  to  the  Government  at 
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a  fixed  price.  In  Bengal  it  is  prepared  at  the  Government  factories  of  PcUna 
and  OhazipuTf  and  then  sent  to  Calcutta  for  export  to  China  ;  in  Bombay  it  is 
manufactured  in  the  native  states  of  Malwa  and  Gujrat,  and  passes,  after  paying 
duty,  to  Bombay.  The  largest  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  for  the  army,  the 
maintenance  of  which  requires  over  twenty  millions  sterling  every  year. 

21.   Bengal  Presidency. — The  old  Bengal  Presidency  now 

consists  of  ten  distinct  provinces  reaching  across  the  whole  breadth 

of  the  great  northern  plain  from  the  Panjab  to  Assam,  and  thence 

southward  over  Lower  Burma.  ^ 

Bengal,  with  the  new  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  extends  over 
the  fertile  plain  of  the  Ganges  from  its  delta  back  to  the  base  of  the  Hima- 
laya, eastward  to  the  Garo  and  Tipura  hills  south  of  Assam,  and  westward 
to  where  the  Gogra  joins  the  Ganges.  The  tributary  states  attached  to  this 
province  are  those  of  Sikkini  on  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya  between  Nepal 
and  Bhutan,  of  Kiich  Behar  and  HiU  Tippera  on  the  north-west,  and  of  Chutia 
(or  Chota)  Nagpur  and  the  Orissa  Mehcds  extending  south-west  along  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal.  Within  it  are  the  cities  of  Calcutta  (pop.  1,027,000),  the  capital 
of  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hugli  or  western  delta  branch  of 
the  Ganges,  a  modem  town  built  since  1700  on  the  site  of  a  small  native 
village  called  Kali  Katta,  the  "  village  of  the  goddess  Kali,"  whence  the  name 
of  the  present  town ;  the  town  of  Howrah  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  the  great  railroad  terminates  ;  Murshidahad,  once  a  place  of  great 
wealth  and  splendour ;  Dacca  (90,500),  capital  of  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam,  150  miles  north-east  of  Calcutta  ;  Bhagalpur  and  Patna,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges  on  the  west  of  the  province.  Cuttak,  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  of  the  Mahanadi,  is  the  chief  town  in  the  south-west  maritime 
district  of  Orissa ;  Chittagong^  the  chief  seaport  on  the  east  of  the  Ganges 
delta.  The  mountainous  forest  slope  of  Sikkim  on  the  north  has  the  hill 
station  and  sanitarium  of  Darjiling  (7168  feet  above  the  sea),  where  the 
delightful  climate  resembles  that  of  England  in  temperature. 

22.  The  Province  of  Eastern  Befigal  and  Assam  includes  the  great  alluvial 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  where  the  chief  places  are  Ooalpara  and  GavJuUi  ; 
the  valley  of  the  Barak -Surma,  with  Sylhet ;  and  the  Gara,  Khasi,  and  Naga 
hills,  which  lie  between  these  valleys.  Assam  is  already  a  rival  of  China 
through  its  tea. 

23.  The  United  Provinces  now  comprise  the  former  kingdom  of  Oudh  ^ 
and  the  extensive  district  of  Agra,  that  is,  all  the  upper  basin  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  rivers  in  the  great  plain.  Their  chief  towns  are  Benares^  the 
"  most  holy  city  "  of  the  Hindus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  ;  AUahaJbad, 
the  "  abode  of  Allah,"  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  ;  the  great 
military  station  and  commercial  town  of  Cawnpur  on  the  right  bank"  of  the 
Ganges,  terribly  memorable  for  the  massacre  of  English  women  and  children 
here  during  the  mutiny  of  1857  ;  Luckn^ow^  the  principal  town  in  Oudh,  also 
luemorable  in  the  history  of  the  insurrection,  where  the  British  garrison 
held  out  till  they  were  reinforced  by  General  Havelock,  and  relieved  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell ;  Agra^^  the  residence  of  the  Mogul  emperors  from  1504 


1  Buriiiu  and  the  Andaman  Islands  belong  geographically  to  Farther  India,  under 
which  division  they  are  described  (see  p.  323). 

2  The  annexation  of  Oudh  in  1866  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Sepoy  insurrection 
in  1857. 

3  Near  Agra  are  several  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Indian  architecture  :  such  are  the 
Taj  Mahal,  a  splendid  mausoleum  of  white  marble  built  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan, 
and  in  which  he  is  buried  ;  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  at  Sikandraf  noith  of  the 
city ;  and  the  Moti  Mayid,  or  "  Pearl  Mosque,"  in  the  Fort. 
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till  1807,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jni 
Bareli  north  of  it,  ShalijahtiitpuT  betwt 
Gangea  and  iTuniiis. 

2i.  The  Lieatenant-Oovemorskip  of  lAe  Panjnh,  with  the  now  detached 
N.  ■  W.  FroiUier  I'rovince,  roacliea  from  the  Juiiina  to  the  Snlaiman  roonn- 
tains  on  the  uorth-western  houndary  of  India.  Its  great  cities  ore  those  of 
Ddhi,  on  tha  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  the  "  Rome  of  India "  in  sU  that 
relates  to  ancient  grandenr,  over  the  rnina  of  which  the  fifth  Mognl 
Emperor,  Shah  Jahon,  founded  the  great  luodem  town  ;  Lahore  on  the 
Ravi,  the  meeting- point  of  the  great  railway  lines  of  narth-weat  India  ; 
Aovrilsar,  near  it,  the  religions  raetropoliB  of  the  Sikhs,  containing  the  "pool  of 
immortality,"  on  an  islet  in  which  standx  the  chief  temple  ;  AUoch,  a  fortress 
at  the  great  eronsing- place  of  the  Indna  ;  and  PeshaiDorr,  in  the  ejrtreme  north- 
western corner  of  India  on  the  main  route  iuto  Afghanistan  ;  the  Uading  and 
numnfactnring  town  of  Mullan  near  the  Chinab,  in  the  Bonth,  and  Hera 
Ismail  and  Dera  Qhaid-Khaii,,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  Simla,  the 
viceroy's  snnuner  resort,  lies  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Eimalaya,  7034  feet 
ahove  the  sea. 

The  great  tributary  state  of  the  Paujah  province  is  that  of  Kaahmir,  a 
territory  mnch  lai^r  than  our  island  of  Qreflt  Britain,  reaching  from  the  plain 
of  the  Ponjab  northward  over  the  western  Himalaya  ranges  to  the  borders  of 
Tlhet ;  it  has  splendid  and  sublime  scenery,  huge  forest-covsred  monntains, 
deep  gorges  and  valleys  filled  with  rich  and  varied  vegetation.  Its  climate 
has  fooi'  seasons  like  those  of  Europe,  winter  covering  the  ground  with  snow  ; 
its  people  inelnde  races  of  Hindu  and  Tibetan  type,  the  latter  existing  especially 
to  the  north-east ;  its  goats,  yaks,  aud  wild  sheep  yield  the  wool  from  which 
the  Camons  shawls  of  Kashmir  ore  made ;  and  its  rosefields  give  the  finest 
atlaf.  The  beantifnl  "  Vole  of  Kashmir  "  within  it  is  an  expansion  of  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Jhilam  river,  and  is  on  oval  plain  about  60  miles  long 
and  10  miles  wide,  within  which  roses  are  cultivated  for  distillation.  Here 
also  is  Srinagar,  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  districts  of  Boltistan  and 
Ladakh,  between  the  Karakoram  range  and  the  Himalaya,  are  included  in  this 
territory,  their  chief  towns  being  Skardo  and  Leh  on  the  upper  Indus.  Next 
to  Kashmir  the  Sikh  principality  of  Faliala  and  the  Mohammedan  country 
of  Bahavmlpur  are  the  leading  native  states  dependent  upon  the  province. 
In  the  extreme  north-west  is  the  important  military  station  of  Peshavmr, 
which  guards  the  approaches  to  British  India  from  the  Ehaibar  Pass,  and  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Attock  ou  the  Indus. 

25.  The  Chief  Cmaiaissionarahip  of  C/ie  Central  Pnmineti,  formed  into  a 
separate  division  of  British  India  as  lately  as  1361,  extends  over  the  norther^ 
area  of  the  Dekhan  plateau  mainly  hetween  the  upper  Narbada  and  Tapti  and 
the  upper  MahaiiaiU  and  Godavari.  Altsmating  in  hill  and  valley,  wood- 
land and  cultivation,  the  general  aspect  of  this  province  is  grateful  to  eyes 
fatigued  hy  the  sameness  of  the  dusty  Indian  plains.  Its  capital  town  is  Ifag- 
pur,  on  the  stream  called  the  Hag,  a  tributary  of  the  Godavari,  a  large 
trading  place  celebrated  for  its  cloth  fabrics.  A  railway,  following  the  line  of 
the  Purna,  a  tributary  of  the  TapK,  onitea  it  with  the  main  line  between 
Bombay  and  Calcutta.  Of  the  fifteen  uative  states  depending  upon  this 
province,  Battar  is  the  most  important- 

38.  Under  the  Governor-General  of  India  are  the  Provinces  of  (1)  Ajmere, 
an  isolated  tract  lying  along  the  Aravali  hills  in  the  midst  of  Rajpntana  ;  (£) 
Berur,  a  valuable  province  lying  west  of  Nagpnr  between  the  Wardha  tribu- 
tary of  the  Godavari  and  tlie  Tapti.  with  the  town  otAmiiioii  on  the  railway 
between  Bombay  and  Nagpnr,  and  the  walled  town  of  Ellichpur  ;  (3)  Coorg, 
a  ragged  mountain  district  between  Mysore  and  the  Uatabar  cout. 
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27.  Madras,  now  a  Province,  having  the  same  extent  as  the 

old  Presidency,  reaches  from  Ganjam  south  of  Cuttak  and  the  delta 

of  the  Mahanadi  to  the  Malabar  coast,  embracing  the  maritime 

plains  round  the  south  of  the  promontory  of  India. 

The  most  important  native  states  attached  to  it  are  those  of  Travancore^  in 
the  extreme  south-west,  and  Cochin^  north  of  it,  beneath  the  Ghats.  Madms 
(510,000),  the  only  large  city  of  the  Province,  extends  along  the  low-ljring 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  for  nine  miles,  and  consists  of  the  European 
quarter,  which  has  grown  up  round  Fort  St.  George,  built  in  1689  on  the  first 
territory  acquired  by  the  British  in  India,  and  the  "  patam  "  or  native  town.  Its 
roadstead  is  good,  but  communication  between  ships  and  the  shore  throng  the 
heavy  surf  is  generally  difficult,  and  in  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, when  the  north-east  monsoon  is  at  its  height,  almost  impossible.  The 
other  important  coast  towns  and  trading  places  are : —  Vizagapatam  and 
Magulipatanij  north  of  Madras;  CuddcUoret  Tranquebar,  Negapaiam,  and 
Tuticoririf  south  of  it,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  and  Gulf  of  Manaar ;  Trivan* 
drum,  Cochin,  Calicut,  Cannanore,  Beypur  (a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Madras),  and  Mangalore,  on  the  Malabtu*  coast ;  VeUar,  a  fortified  town  on 
the  Palar,  and  on  the  railway  west  of  Madras ;  Tanjore  and  Trichificpoli,  on 
the  Eavari  river;  Madura,  remarkable  for  its  pagodas,  and  TinneveUi,  in 
the  south,  are  the  important  towns  of  the  interior  of  the  Province ;  Areot, 
on  the  Palar,  west  of  Madras,  is  the  scene  of  Olive's  famous  victory  in  1751. 

28.  Bombay. — The  Province  of  Bombay  reaches  along  the 
western  borders  of  India  from  Mysore  to  Sind,^  in  the  plain  of  the 
Lower  Indus. 

Its  capital,  Bombay^  (776,000),  on  the  south  comer  of  the  island,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  outlet  of  India,  and  the  great  emporium  of  its  trade 
with  Europe.  From  it  railways  have  been  made  to  bring  to  it  the  traffic  of 
Gujrat  in  the  north,  Calcutta  and  the  great  towns  of  the  Ganges  valley  in  the 
east,  Nagpur  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Madras  in  the  south-east.  After 
Madras  it  is  the  oldest  British  possession  in  India,  having  been  ceded  to 
Charles  II.  in  1661  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  his  queen,  Catherine  of  PortugaL 

The  other  great  towns  of  the  Province  are  Puna,  south-east  of 
Bombay,  the  former  Maratha  capital,  and  now  the  great  military  station  of 
the  Dekhan,  1800  feet  above  the  sea ;  Nasik,  a  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus, 
north-east  of  the  capital ;  Surat,  on  the  Tapti,  near  its  mouth,  the  site  of  the 
first  English  factory  in  the  Mogul  dominions ;  Ahmadabad,  farther  north,  is 
an  ancient  walled  city,  connected  by  rail  with  Bomba}' ;  Karachi,  the  great 
port  of  Sind,  almost  at  the  western  extremity  of  India;  and  Haidarahad^ 
the  walled  capital  of  Sind,  near  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  The 
most  important  of  the  many  native  states  attached  to  the  Bombay  Province 
are  those  situated  in  Gujrat  and  Each  (Cutch),  especially  the  Kathiawar  group. 

29.  Tributary  Native  States. — The  largest  group  of  Native  States 
which  remain  separate  from  the  Presidencies,  but  which  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  agents  appointed  by  the  British  Viceroy,  is  that  of  the  immense 
thinly-peopled  tract  of  Rajputana,  which  lies  south  of  the  Pai^'ab,  between 
Sind  on  the  west  and  Central  India,  including  the  Great  Indian  Desert  and 
the  Aravali  range,  excepting  the  portion  of  it  which  is  occupied  by  Ajmere. 

1  From  the  Indus  or  Sindhu  =  "  sea." 

s  The  native  name  is  Mambai,  from  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Mamba.  The  Portu- 
guese made  of  this  Bom  Bahia  =  good  bay  or  port,  in  roference  to  its  excellent  harbour 
and  anchorage,  whence  our  name  Bombay. 
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This  group  comprises  no  fewer  tiinn  niaeteeu  separate  states.  Tlie  moBt  im- 
portant towns  of  tliia  region  are  Jaipur,  a  walled  city  in  the  east,  fonniled  by 
Jai  Sing  II.,  the  famons  astronomer,  in  1728,  and  the  residence  of  the  BritiBh 
political  agent ;  Jodhpur,  ths.capital  of  Xhe  largest  of  the  I^jpat  stat«a ;  and 
/Siianer,  in  the  niidat  ot  the  great  desolate  plain  of  the  Thar. 

The  saparata  states  of  the  Central  India  Agency,  eitending  over  the 
platBan  of  Malwa,  hetween  Rajpntana  and  the  Central  Provinces,  are  also 
exceedingly  numeraus.  The  British  agent  for  this  grnnp  resides  at  Indare, 
in  the  Vindhya  monntains.  The  largest  of  them  is  that  of  0\oalioT,  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  Sindia  family,  in  several  detached  portions  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Chamhal,  Tapti,  aad  Narliada.  Its  capital  town  of  the  same 
name,  which  has  one  of  the  mast  celebrated  hiU  forts  of  India,  was  scaled  by 
the  British  in  1779  and  again  in  1858,  and  Is  now  occupied  by  their  troops. 
Ujain,  north  of  Indore  iii  the  same  territory,  was  one  of  the  saoreii  cities  of  the 
Hindus,  and  the  first  meridian  of  their  geographers.  Bhopal,  a  Hohammedaii 
state  in  the  Vindhya  range,  is  also  important.  The  BawUikhand  group  of 
states,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Central  India,  and  the  Bhagalkkand  or 
Eewah  group,  rising  in  the  plateaus  above  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  form  minor 
agencies  of  Central  India. 

Baroda  is  an  important  native  state,  between  the  lower  Narbada  and  the 
Mahl  river,  which  enters  the  head  ot  the  Gulf  of  Kambay  ;  its  capital  of  the 
same  name  is  a  large  and  well-built  city  on  the  northern  railway  from  Bombay. 

The  native  state  of  Haidarabad,  more  eitenaive  than  Great  Britain,  occu- 
pies the  central  aren  of  the  Dekhan  plateau,  and  is  governed  by  a  potentate 
called  the  Nliani  or  "  Eegulator,"  a  title  aaawned  by  the  Viceroy  of  the 
Dekhan  when  he  made  himself  independecit  of  the  Mogul  Empire  on  its  disso- 
lution in  the  eighteenth  centnry.  The  city  of  Hau^roAcuJ  (448,000),  tbe  Nizam's 
capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  British  Resident,  is  a  finely-placed  fortified  city, 
Bear  the  centre  of  the  territory.  The  mina  of  QoUxnida,  containing  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  who  ruled  over  the  Dekhan  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  lie  seven  miles  west,  and  tbe  British  military  cantonments  of  Sikan- 
darahad  six  miles  north  of  Haidarabad.  AurangaMrl,  m  the  north-westBm 
comer  of  the  territory,  contains  the  palace  of  Aurangzebe,  and  the  mausoleum 
built  by  him  alter  the  model  of  the  T^  Mahal  of  Agra.  Asai  (Aeeye),  tbe 
scene  of  Wellington's  great  victory,  lies  in  the  same  region. 

MyBore,  an  extensive  country  in  tbe  interior  of  the  southern  apex  of  India, 
between  the  Eastern  and  Westei^  Ghats  and  the  Nilgiri  hills,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  elevated  undulating  table-land  watered  by  the  upper  Kavari, 
with  here  and  there  remarkable  isolated  granite  rock  masses  called  doorga 
(from  duT-ga,  difficult  of  access),  generally  crowned  by  fortresses ;  Mymn, 
the  present  capital  town,  lies  a  short  distance  south  of  SeringapaliDn,  the 
former  capital,  famous  for  its  siege  and  capture  by  the  British  in  17B9,  after 
which  this  territory  fell  Into  our  hands  ;  Bmigatcr,  nortb-eaat  of  Mysore,  is 
the  great  military  station  ot  this  territory. 

Manipur  is  a  rugged  mountainous  country  south  of  Assam,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Burma,  inhabited  by  a  number  of  wild,  vmrlike  tribes.  The  capital 
town  of  the  same  name  is  ou  on  upper  tritutnry  of  the  Irawadi. 

30.  Independent  States. — -Most  important  of  the  territories  within  tbe 
geographical  limits  ot  India  which  still  retain  their  independence  of  Britain  is 
the  Himalayan  state  of  Nepal,  which  reaches  along  the  face  ot  tbe  mountains 
from  where  tbe  Gogra  tribntdry  of  the  Ganges  takes  its  rise,  to  Sikkira  in  the  east, 
reaching  down  from  the  snowy  crests  and  passes  into  Tibet  to  the  uninhabited 
jungle  of  the  Tarai,  which  separates  It  from  the  BTilish  proKinca.  It  occnpies 
a  space  nearly  as  lai^  as  ^Siglond,  but  its  surface  of  mountain  and  valley  is 
naturally  characterised  by  the  widest  extremes  in  climate  and  vegetation.     Its 
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inhabitants  belong  to  various  races  and  tribes,  and  almost  every  valley  and 
village  is  practically  independent  of  the  others.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  the  tribe  of  the  Ghoorkas,  Hinduised  Tibetans,  gained  the  ascendency, 
and,  invading  Tibet,  drew  down  on  themselves  a  large  Tibetan  army,  after 
which  Nepal  became  a  Chinese  dependency.  The  incursions  on  British 
territory  by  the  Nepalese  gave  occasion  for  the  British  invasion  of  1815, 
after  which  a  peace  was  ratified  by  which  the  paramount  power  of  Britain  was 
recognised,  and  an  English  Resident  was  placed  at  Kathmandu,  the  capital. 
Besides  this  Resident,  however,  no  Englishmen  are  allowed  to  enter  Nepal 
for  its  exploration,  and  our  Government  has  little  influence,  in  the  country. 
The  existing  relations  between  Nepal  and  China  are  obscure,  but  it  is  said  that 
an  embassy  is  sent  every  five  years  with  presents  to  the  Court  of  Peking. 

Bhutan,  on  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  east  of  Sikkim  and  north  of  the  valley 
of  Assam,  is  also  an  almost  unknown  region.  Its  small  Buddhist  population, 
divided  between  idle  priests  and  wretched  cultivators,  is  under  a  "  Deb  R^ja  " 
or  temporal  sovereign,  and  a  "Dhurm  Raja"  or  spiritual  ruler.  The  chief  town 
appears  to  be  that  of  Punakha,  on  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

Even  less  is  known  of  the  wild  tribes  who  occupy  the  Himalayan  slope 
east  of  Bhutan.  The  peoples  of  Assam  are  descendants  of  the  Shan  people 
who  conquered  that  part  of  India,  and  held  it  against  the  great  Mogul  till  the 
whole  province  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British.  They  are  partly  Hindu, 
partly  Mohammedan,  but  many  wild  indigenous  tribes  stiU  inhabit  the  inac- 
cessible jungle-covered  hills  between  Assam  and  Burma,  some  of  them  black 
undersized  and  naked  savages,  living  in  huts  constructed  on  scaffolds,  and 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  other  rude  weapons. 

31.  Foreign  Possessions. — The  towns  and  small  territorial  possessions 
still  retained  by  the  French  in  India  are  with  one  exception  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  PondicJUry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  86  miles  south  of 
Madras,  first  occupied  by  the  French  in  1672,  and  finally  restored  to  them  by 
the  English  in  1815,  is  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  India.  Chandamagar, 
on  the  Hugli,  17  miles  from  Calcutta,  was  also  twice  taken  by  the  British,  and 
restored  in  1816  ;  it  trades  with  Calcutta.  Vanaon  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Godavari ;  Karikal,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Kavari,  in  the  south  ;  and  Mahi^ 
the  only  French  settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  lies  north  of  Calicut. 

The  Portuguese  hold  a  large  territory  at  Goa,  in  the  middle  of  the  west 
coast,  which  was  conquered  by  Albuquerque  in  1603  ;  its  old  capital  has 
fallen  to  decay  ;  the  newer  one  of  Panjim  or  New  Goa  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  Indian  possessions,  and  lies  on  one  of  the  best  natural 
harbours  of  this  side  of  India.  Damao  lies  south  of  Surat,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Karabay,  and  has  a  small  fortified  port.  Diu,  also  a  seaport,  is  on  an 
islet  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Gujrat,  and  was  acquired  in  1515. 

Ceylon.^ 

1.  The  great  pear-shaped  and  mountainous  island  of  Ceylon,  de- 
pending from  India,  265  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  has  a  super- 
ficial area  of  25,360  square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  Palk  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  but  almost  united  to  it  between 
these  waters  by  the  singular  natural  barrier  called  AdarrCs  Bridge,^ 
which  only  allows  the  passage  of  ships  by  two  narrow  channels.^ 

1  Native  SingTuda  (  "lion-land"),  ancient  Taprobane. 

2  The  Mohammedans  believe  that  when  Adam  was  driven  out  of  the  paradise  of 
Ceylon  he  left  it  by  this  chain  of  sandbanks. 

3  The  Pambam  and  Rameawaram  channels. 
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The  aurfecfl  conaUts  of  a  law  maritime  iialt,  fringed  with  piilm- covered 
islets  and  coastal  lagonns,  encircling  aa  interior  tuble-land,  the  elevatioo.  of 
which  has  given  it  the  climate  and  varied  yagetation  which  make  the  island 
the  most  delightful  of  the  east^"  the  jewel  of  the  eastern  seas."  The  lower 
ranges  present  verdant  slopes  ;  Ittiariant  forests,  ovsrhnng  by  creepers,  cover 
the  higher  hills ;  tree-ferns  and  gigantic  rhododendraiiB  next  appear,  and  the 
innermost  peaks  shoot  up  hura  and  rocky  in  fantsstio  forma.  Between 
the  peaks  deep  gorges,  opening  to  wider  valleys,  radiate  outward.  The  highest 
Bummlta  are  those  of  Fedrolallaga^,  82SO  feet,  and  Adam's  Peak,  7420  feet. 

2.  The  north-east  monsoon  blows  from  November  till  February ;  the 
south-weat,  from  April  till  September,  with  calms  and  variable  winds  between. 
Both  monsoons  bring  rain,  which  falls  on  that  aide  of  the  ialand  which  &ces 
the  wind  for  the  time,  leaving  the  other,  or  leeward  side,  dry.  On  the  one 
side  the  rivers  are  then  flooded,  while  on  the  other  the  tanks  filled  during  the 
last  rains  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  irrigating  the  land,  and  vice  vera/l. 
Beyond  this,  a  difierencs  in  seaaons  is  scarcely  noticeable,  the  climate  being  in 
general  very  healthy,  and  the  temporatnre  remaining  Qearly  constant  through- 
out the  year. 

3.  Among  the  rich  and  varied  products  of  the  regetsblo  kingdom  in  this 
island  the  most  valuable  ate  coffee,  introdnoed  from  Arabia,  and  grown  in  the 
plantations  which  extend  aloug  the  hill  slopes,  between  1000  and  2500  feet 
above  the  sea ;  siBnamtni,  the  bark  of  a  species  qf  laurel ;  and  the  coca-nut 
palm,  which  flourishes  all  round  the  south  and  west  coasts,  yielding  fruit,  oil, 
and  the  ussful  fibre  called  "coir."  Tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  also 
grown  in  all  parts,  and  the  forests  have  mauy  trees  whose  timber  is  of  great 
value.  The  animals  resemble  those  of  India ;  the  tiger  and  lion  are  absent, 
liowever,  though  elephants  abound.  The  gems  of  the  islands,  especially 
sapphires,  have  been  celebrated  from,  tims  immemorial.  A  celebrated  peorl- 
lishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Gulf  of  iManaar,  and  the  best  divers  remain 
eighty-seven  seconds  tmder  water. 

i.  The  people  of  Ceylon,  numbering  over  3  millions,  consist  of  the 
SingkaUae,  the  most  numerous,  the  descendants  of  those  colonists  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Ganges  who  first  settled  on  the  island  about  five  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  delicate  in  limbs  and  features,  false  and  cowardly;  the 
Tamils,  who  have  come  across  from  the  mainland  of  Southern  India  in  lar^ 
numbers,  and  who  now  form  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  norUi 
of  theislsBd;  the  Moormai,  Mohammedans  of  Arab  descent  It  is  believed,  who 
are  met  with  everywhere  as  active  traders ;  and  the  remarkable  Vtddah 
aborigines,  living  in  the  woods  and  remote  pitrts  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  in  a  state  of  complete  barbarism.  In  IBOl  the  population  exceeded 
3,578,000,  including  2,331,000  Slnghaleae,  064,000  Tamils,  229,000  Moors, 
10,000  Malays,  10,000  British  and  other  Europeans,  23,000  Enrasiana,  and 
4000  VeddahB. 

Bnddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  island.  A  mark  five  feet  long 
iu  the  rock  of  Adam's  Peak  ia  revered  as  the  sacred  footprint  of  Bnddho,  and 
a  piece  of  ivory,  supposed  to  be  his  sacred  tooth,  ia  guarded  with  jealous  csre, 
and  preserved  in  an  elegant  shrine  at  Kandy. 

6.  Ceylon  (which  fell  under  our  rule  in  1S15]  is  a  British  colony  nnder  a 
Governor,  who  is  independent  of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Its  trade  is  mainly 
carried  on  with  Britain  and  with  India,  eiporting  coffee,  coco-nut  oil,  and 
cinnamon,  and  receiving  mannfactured  goods.  Ctiomho  (IGS,00O)  >  on  the 
west  coast,  is  the  well-forttUed  capital  and  seat  of  government,  and  by  far  the 
iHrgest  town.     It  has  a  large  share  of  the  commerce,  though  its  port  is  small. 


Toporlir  Coriiu 


"  tbo  liarbour." 
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and  Imiige  veiteU  must  lie  off  in  the  rotds.  Kamdy  (the  **  hill "),  the  fonner 
capital,  is  hig^  in  the  moontainons  interior  of  the  island.  TrinoomaU  is  tbe 
chief  port  of  the  north-east  coast,  and  has  a  fine  landlocked  harbour ;  but 
the  secure  port  of  Galle,  or  Point  de  Galle,  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  tbe 
island,  has  become  of  very  great  importance  as  the  central  station  and  depot 
of  the  great  lines  of  steam  communication  in  connection  with  the  Suez  Canal, 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

6.  The  Laccadive  Islands,^  the  higher  peaks  of  coral  atolls,  form 
a  cluster  about  1 50  miles  off  the  Malabar  coast,  aie  inhabited  by  a 
people  of  Indo-Arab  origin  called  **  Moplays,"  and  are  tributary  to 
Madras.  The  MaMive  *  coral  chain,  south  of  the  former,  extends  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles.  Its  palm-covered  islets  are  partly 
inhabited  also  by  Mohammedans,  whose  sultan  pays  tribute  to  the 
Governor  of  Ceylon.  Fishing  for  the  "  cowrie  "  shells,  which  circu- 
late as  money  in  m)Euiy  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  Africa,  gives  employment  to  the  islanders.  The  Ghagos  Archi- 
pelago, a  continuation  of  this  chain,  belongs  to  Britain. 

FARTHER  INDIA. 

1.  The  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  extending  south  from 
China  and  Assam,  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  China 
Sea,  is  formed  by  long  ranges  reaching  south  from  the  great 
table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  the  broad  valleys  between  which  are 
watered  by  its  four  great  rivers,  the  Irawadi,  the  Salwin,  the 
Menam,  and  Me-khong  ;  almost  the  whole  of  it  lies  within  the 
tropical  zone,  and  in  its  hot  moist  climate  vegetation  flourishes 
with  extraordinary  luxuriance.  Its  peoples,  excepting  the  Malays 
of  the  long  southern  peninsula,  and  the  Kambodians,  belong  to  the 
Mongolian  family,  and  their  languages  have  much  in  common  with 
those  of  China  and  Tibet.  Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  peninsula  except  among  the  Malays,  who  are  chiefly  Moham- 
medans. The  despotic  empires  and  kingdoms  between  which  the 
greater  part  of  Farther  India  is  divided  are  still  far  beneath  the 
empire  of  China  in  civilisation,  and  include  within  their  limits  many 
tribes  scarcely  removed  from  complete  barbarism. 

We  shall  take  up  their  description  in  the  order  given  in  the  note.' 


1  T^kara  Divha,  or  hundred  thousand  islands. 

s  Mai  =  a  thousand  ;  thousand  isles. 

Sq.  miles. 

Population  (1901-05). 

a  nru <ui.  i  Lower  Burma 

writisn  1  Upper  Bumia  Mith  Shan  Stetes  . 

81,000 

5,406,000 

155,500 

5,200,000 

Siam,  less  cessions  to  I<Yance  (1898-97) 

220,000 

6,087,000 

/*  Annam  with  Tongking  .... 
French  <  Lower  Cochin  China    .... 
V  Cambodia  and  i»arts  of  Siam 

100,000 

16,125,000 

20,000 

2,970,000 

188,000 

2,250,000 

Malay  SUtes  (British) . 

20,000 

1,860,000 

Straito  Settlements  (British) 

1,500 

573,000 

ToUl  Farther  India  742,000  41,071,000 


LOWER  EURMA- 

2.  The  northeni  divisjoji  of  Lower  Burms.  cttUed  Arakan,  oPcnpieB  tlie 
narrow  elope  between  the  crest  of  the  Joriui  movKtaitui,  nhic^h  Ehut  in  llit 
Tttlley  of  die  Irawadi,  and  tbe  low  eouBt  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Bmigal,  wliieh  ie 
farokaa  "by  muiir  creeks,  and  Ringed  b;  igluids,  the  chief  of  which  are  thone 
<rf  Esmri  Hztd  CfliBdohs.  Mnch  of  the  low  countiy  is  rtill  covered  with  jungle, 
md  the.  diniKte  then  iK  imhealthy ;  but  the  ordiiiBty  prodnctB  of  Indie  ore 
grown  in  abnndani^  and  large  parts  of  tbe  maraliy  limd  are  specially  suited 
for  &e  anltivutiou  of  rice,  which  is  the  staple  export  of  the  province.  Its 
people  are  partly  Hindus  uid  Mahaiutnedans.  paiilj  the  uborigimd  Bunneiie 
trilK  called  the  Miighs,  Araian,  the  old  capital,  lies  fifty  milef  from  the  aes 
on  the  north.  At^/i^  on  one  of  the  coast  ielandK,  is  the  most  iicportant  towL 
and  seaport  of  the  diviaian- 

S.  The  neutral  diviaion  of  Pc^i^  formerly  the  ricJie^t  and  moet  fertile 
provinoe  of  tiie  Biirman  empire,  was  umeied  after  the  war  of  16SS.  It  liet 
im  each  aSs  of  tbe  lower  Irawsdi.  and  compiisee  the  vast  delta  of  the  river, 
vhich  covers  a  space  of  nbont  ten  thonsand  square  miles,  with  its  netmirt 
of  small  chanpels.  Rioe  is  the  great  product  of  tiii«  alluvial  region.  The 
higher  grounds  roimd  it  have  the  finest  Uai  forests  in  the  world,  which  ^vc 
the  roost  valnable  sMpbnildlng  timber  of  the  Indies.  Pegu,  the  old  capital  of 
the  province,  liee  inland,  but  BangiKHi  (235,000),  on  an  eastern  branch  of  the 
delta  of  the  Irawadi,  is  by  far  the  largest  town  and  trading  port  of  the  province. 
Prinac  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Irawadi,  in  the  interioT.  and  Boiiein,  on  a 
western  hrauch  of  the  delta,  are  also  importsnt  places.  The  majority  of  the 
inhahitants  are  Biirmeat,  bat  a  primitive  jieople  lilled  tbe  Eareiu,  who  have  a 
tradition  of  their  migratiDu  from  far  north,  live  is  tbe  wilder  parts  ofthenorth- 

i.  The  southern  dirision  of  British  Bnnna  is  that  of  Tenaswrrim,  which 
incdndeE  the  provinoe  of  Hartshan.  It  extendi  along  the  forest-covered 
western  elope  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Malay  Feninsola  from  tbe  lower 
Salwiu  river  to  the  Isthmus  of  Era,  lis  coasts,  indike  those  of  Arakan,  are 
hold  and  roeky  and  fringed  with  iidanda.  The  interior  i£  a  wildemess  of 
thiekly  wooded  billt  with  long  vullrys  ronsing  north  and  south  between  the 
parallel  ranges,  in  which  wild  animals,  tlie  elephant,  rhlnooeroe,  and  tiger, 
especially,  are  very  abundant ;  coal  and  iron  seem  to  he  widely  spread  throogh 
tbe  conntry.  The  chief  town  and  seajiint  ie  that  of  JfouImBio,  at  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Salwiu,  from  which  greot  quantities  of  teat  timber  are  sent  out ;  oppomti: 
it  is  tbe  Bmaller  town  of  JfortoioB,  the  first  place  that  fcU  into  tlie  httods  of 
the  British  in  1 6.12,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  wide  gulf  lietween  Tenasserini 
and  P^Q-  Amherst,  a  little  farther  south,  is  also  a  timber  port.  TWfijr  and 
Mcrgai,  tbe  latter  at  the  month  of  the  Tenssaerim  river,  towards  tbe  south  of 
the  division,  are  the  other  considerable  trading  towns.  Tbe  iununierable  islets 
rf  the  Mergni  archipelago  off  the  const  are  famed  for  tbcdr  edible  birds'  nests, 
vhich  form  a  great  article  of  commeroe. 

Over  all  the  coastfi  of  Britiah  Bnnna  the  wet  season  (May  to  October) 
bmn^t  l)y  ilie  south-west  mansoon,  alternates  villi  the  dry  seiULOu,  or  that 
during  which  Uie  nortb-Ban  wind  blowa 

fi.  Tbe  Andaman  and  .Vinuior  Iilandt,  which  stretch  wmthward  along  a 
line  connectiiig  tbe  extreme  point  of  Arakan  with  Sumatra,  present  themselves 
as  the  summits  of  a  submerged  mountain  range.  The  Andamans  were  first 
occapied  in  17611,  the  Nicolwrs  in  166S.  PoH  Blair,  on  South  Andaman, 
and  Xanlarxny,  a  small  island  in  the  Bicobar  archipelago,  are  convict  eetab- 
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UPPER  BURMA. 

6.  The  whole  of  the  old  Empire  of  Burma  forms,  since  February 
1886,  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  province  of  Burma.  Upper 
Burma  is  confined  to  the  north-western  interior  area  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  borders  northward  on  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan  and 
the  Patkoi  range,  which  separates  it  from  Assam  ;  from  Arakan,  on 
the  western  seaboard,  it  is  separated  by  the  Yoma  range  ;  and  on 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Lower  Burma  (Pegu)  and  by  the  king- 
dom of  Siam.  It  thus  includes  all  the  central  and  upper  basin  of 
the  river  Irawadi,  and  it  is  along  the  valley  of  that  river  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  and  the  most  settled  portion  of  the 
country  extend.  Eastward,  Burma  embraces  the  central  portion  of  the 
corresponding  valley  of  the  Salwin  ;  and  a  semi-independent  region, 
occupied  by  a  number  of  tribes  called  the  Burmese  Shans,  extends 
eastward  to  the  Me-khong,  which  since  1896  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  British  and  French  possessions  in  Indo-China.  In  area 
the  Burman  territory  is  more  than  thrice  as  large  as  Great  Britain. 

7.  Climate  and  Products. — In  general  the  country  rises  gradually  from 
the  lowlands  of  its  wide  valleys  in  the  south  up  to  a  wild  mountain  region  in 
the  north.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  heat  in  southern  Burma  exceeds 
100**  Pahr. ;  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month  the  south-west  monsoon  sets  in, 
bringing  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  till  September,  and  during  which  the 
temperature  averages  about  82°  Pahr.  Along  the  valleys,  rice,  the  chief  crop, 
with  maize,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  cultivated  :  else- 
where the  forests  are  rich  in  all  kinds  of  timber,  especially  the  valuable  teak. 
Burma  has  also  great  mineral  wealth  :  alluvial  gold  in  the  rivers,  silver  in  the 
mountains  of  the  east,  much  coal  and  iron,  copper  and  lead,  petroleum,  amber 
and  jade,  rubies  and  other  precious  stones.  The  elephant  abounds  in  all 
the  forests,  as  well  as  the  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  and  wild  pig.  Domestic 
animals  are  the  ox,  buffalo,  and  horse ;  white  elephants  are  pampered  as  the 
insignia  of  royalty. 

8.  People. — The  Burmans  proper  of  the  Irawadi  valley  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  active  people,  though  of  small  stature,  light  brown  in  colour,  with 
straight  black  hair,  which  they  bind  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  In 
knowledge  and  industry  they  are  lower  than  the  Hindus  or  the  Chinese. 
There  are  no  castes,  and  woman  occupies  a  much  more  independent  position 
than  she  does  in  India.  The  government,  up  to  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  British,  was  a  pure  despotism,  and  the  life  and  property  of  every 
subject  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign.  With  the  Burmans,  the  Telaings 
or  Mons,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Peguans,  have  become  incorporated; 
but  wild  KakhyenSf  Kachins,  and  other  tribes  live  in  the  western  mountain 
border.  The  Shans,  a  peaceful  and  industrious  race,  are  probably  the  most 
numerous  of  the  peoples  of  Farther  India ;  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
they  are  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  once  powerful  Shan  empire,  which 
had  its  chief  seat  in  southern  Yunnan  ;  this  great  empire  is  now  represented 
by  the  one  independent  state  of  Siam,  all  the  other  divisions  or  petty  states 
into  which  it  has  fallen  are  tributary  either  to  China,  Burma,  Annam,  or  Siam, 
according  as  they  lie  nearest  those  countries.  The  language  of  the  Shans 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Siam,  with  variations  only  in  dialect.     Some  parts 
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of  the  uiouatiLius  readiiug  eoutli  into  tliH  country  of  tlie  BunuesB  Shuns  are 
stm  occupied  by  wild  tribea,  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  aborigines  of 
this  region,  who  have  been  gradually  driven  to  these  less  accessihle  districts. 
Snch  are  the  Khai,  described  as  a  small,  Ul-fornjed,  ngly  people,  with  flat  noses 
and  low  browe,  who  Iieep  all  strangers  out  of  their  fastnesses. 

The  religion  of  Burma  and  of  the  Shan  states  is  Bnddhisni,  which  has  been 
preserved  here  in  its  greatest  strictness  of  observance.  Temples,  pagodas,  and 
monasteries  are  in  great  numbers  throughont  the  land. 

9.  Trade. — Tha  trade  of  Burma  is  inconsideratile ;  the  chief  trade  route 
of  the  country  is  naturally  the  river  Irawadi,  which  is  now  regularly  navi- 
gated by  a  British  steam  flotilla  company.  At  the  head  of  its  navigation  is 
the  town  of  Bamo,  at  which  three  overland  caravan  routes  from  Yunnan 
converge,  and  whicb  is  consequently  an  important  mart  of  exchange ;  the 
jonmay  over  these  difGcnlt  manntain  routes,  however,  requires  eiz  weeks. 

10.  Towna. — The  banks  of  the  Irawadi  in  Burma  proper  are  dotted  with 
towns  ;  at  the  great  hand  of  the  river,  in  tia  centre  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
cluster  of  cities,  several  in  ruins,  wbicb  have  at  various  times  been  the  capitals 
of  the  empire.  Here  are  therolnsof  ^to,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  kingdom 
after  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  jiiKompitra,  which  was  tha  capital  before 
1819;  when  Ava,  which  hod  again  been  made  capital,  was  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake in  1839,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  MutshobB,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river;  finally,  Mandalay,  north  of  Amorapura,  became  the 
capital  city,  and  thitherwos  transferred  the  imperial  residence,  with  its  manifold 
roof  and  sacred  Ati,  or  umbrella,  at  tha  top  of  all.  This  town  has  an  enclosing 
wall  and  ditch,  beyond  which  extendregularly  planned  suburbs  ;  it  glitters  with 
gilded  pagodas.  Lower  down  the  Irawadi,  on  its  left  hank,  lie  the  ruins  of 
fagan,  which  was  the  capital  &Dm  the  ninth  till  the  thirteenth  century, 
remarkable  for  its  architectural  remains,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  Burman 
proverb,  "  numberless  as  the  temples  of  Pagan." 


1.  The  central  region  of  Farther  India  is  occupied  hy  the 
interestin),'  Kingdom  of  Siam.,  which  extends  northward  to  the 
French  and  British  territories  in  the  Upper  Me-khong,  and  soutliward, 
tonnd  the  shores  of  its  gulf,  to  include  the  greater  part  of  the  long 
Malay  peninsula.  Westwards  its  linaits  are  conterminous  along  the 
hills  with  those  of  British  Burma,  and  eastward  it  is  bounded  hy 
French  territory.  Since  the  ceasionB  made  to  France  in  1893-97, 
its  area  has  been  reduced  to  220,000  s([uare  miles. 

2.  The  most  important  district  by  f^  is  the  wide  valley  of  the  Meiiaiii 
river,  which  has  been  called  the  "  Nile  of  Siam,"  since  it  overflows  its  bniiks 
from  Jnne  till  November,  and  since  the  success  or  failure  of  the  great  rice 
crop  along  its  banks  depends  on  the  regularity  and  amoont  of  the  fertilising 
overflow.  This  is  also  the  great  highway  of  the  oonntry,  and  round  it  are 
the  most  settled  and  advanced  districts  of  Sioiu,  The  extensive  north-eastern 
region  in  tha  central  basin  of  the  Me-khong  river  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Laos 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Shans  of  Eurms,  darker  in  complexion  than  the 
Siamese  proper,  and  slender  in  figure,  and  generally  dependent  on  hunting  for 


ID  the  HaUy  Sayan  s  "dark  colgured.'' 
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their  subsistence.  These  Laotian  tribes  form  little  principalities  which 
formerly  sent  tribute  to  Siam,  but  are  now  subject  to  France,  and  ad- 
ministered from  Luang  Prabang  on  the  Me-khong.  The  portion  of  the  south- 
western peninsula  which  is  embraced  within  the  kingdom  of  Siam  is  also  very 
loosely  connected  with  its  government :  the  Sultans  of  the  Malayan  states 
(Patani,  Quedah,  Eal&ntan,  and  Tringanu)  pay  only  a  nominal  triennial  tribute, 
sending  a  golden  or  silver  tree  or  flower  as  an  emblem  of  their  dependence. 

3.  Climate. — The  tropical  climate  of  Siam  is  divided  into  the  hotter  wet 
season,  while  the  south-west  wind  is  blowing,  and  the  cooler  dry,  during  the 
northerly  monsoon.  Large  areas  of  the  land  are  covered  with  dense  forests, 
which  yield  teak  and  the  perfumed  eagle  wood  in  abundance.  Here,  as  in 
Burma,  the  white  elephant  is  an  object  of  veneration.  The  mineral  treasures 
of  the  country  are  very  great  both  in  metals  and  gems ;  rice,  however,  is  the 
great  product  and  export  of  Siam. 

4.  People. — The  Siamese  proper  form  about  a  third  of  the  population  of 
the  kingdom  within  its  nominal  limits ;  they  are  well-proportioned  people, 
shorter  generally  than  the  Chinese,  but  taller  than  the  Malays,  with  olive- 
coloured  skin  and  black  hair,  which  they  shave  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  supposed  to  resemble  the  lotus  flower,  which  is  a  sacred  object  to 
all  Buddhists.  The  Laos  form  another  third  ;  and  the  Chinese  and  Malays 
divide  the  remaining  numbers  nearly  between  them.  All  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  Siamese  are  idle  and  lacking 
in  enterprise ;  the  slight,  dark,  well-formed  Malays  of  the  peninsula  are  in 
part  civilised  and  settled  agriculturists,  part  "  men  of  the  sea,"  sea  gypsies, 
or  pirates,  scouring  the  coasts  in  their  armed  prahus. 

5.  Government. — A  number  of  classes  are  recognised  in  Siamese  society, 
from  the  nobles  and  soldiers  downward  to  the  slaves.^  The  political  power 
rests  with  the  first-named  class,  and  the  highest  authority  is  vested  in  two 
kings,  one  paramount,  who  is  regarded  with  most  reverential  awe,  and  the 
second  subordinate.  The  royalty  is  hereditary,  but  does  not  necessarily  pass 
to  the  eldest  son.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  country  is  divided  into 
forty-one  provinces,  each  under  a  governor. 

6.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism,  and  the  pagodas  in  their  strange 
forms  with  their  manifold  roofs  are  the  prominent  buildings  in  all  the  towns. 
There  is  comparatively  little  industry  in  the  country,  mainly  owing  to  the 
existing  serfdom,  unwilling  labour  being  forced  from  the  lower  classes  during  a 
certain  period  of  every  year  by  the  higher  nobles  or  owners  of  the  land  ;  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  trade,  as  we  have  noticed,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
About  the  court,  however,  considerable  literary  activity  prevails ;  an  almanack 
is  issued  annually,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Siamese'  that  their  late  king  was  master  of  Sanscrit,  of  English,  Latin,  and 
French,  and  an  excellent  astronomer. 

7.  Chief  Towns. — The  capital  and  metropolis  of  Siam,  and  the  centre  of  its 
trade,  is  the  city  of  Bangkok  (600,000),  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Menam, 
about  20  miles  above  its  mouth.  Here  are  the  royal  palaces,  with  hundreds 
of  pagodas,  surrounded  by  bamboo  houses  built  on  piles  ;  all  the  river  also  is 
covered  with  floating  boathouses.  The  former  capital,  named  Ayuthia,  lay 
about  45  miles  farther  up  the  river ;  it  was  founded  in  1350,  which  date  marks 
the  beginning  of  authentic  Siamese  history,  and  was  destroyed  in  a  war  with 
Burma  in  1766.  ChantabuUt  on  the  east  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  south-east  of 
the  capital,  is  a  trading  town. 

1  Called  KJm,  in  contrast  to  the  TJiai  or  free  men.  These  are  either  prisoners  of 
war,  debtors  who  are  working  out  their  owings,  or  the  very  poor,  who  have  sold  them- 
selves for  a  livelihood. 
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FRENCH  IXDCKIHINA:  ANNAM. 
1.  The  old  empire  of  Annaju,'  reaehing  over  neftrty  Iwke  th« 
extent  of  Oi«at  Britain,  inclndes  Uie  two  toaiu  diviuoun  of  Tmy- 
King*  the  wide  tilltivial  basin  of  the  Song-Ka  river  next  to  China,  and 
Upper  Cofhin  China,  conaiatiii};  of  the  namiw  oastem  uuiritiiu«  slopo 
of  the  peninaula  of  Farther  India  to  the  Chinik  Son,  M  wuU  aa  K 
portion  of  the  little  known  interior  conntry  behind  tho  niDUUt«iii* 
towards  Cambodia.  The  treaty  of  Hut'  (June  6,  11^84)  R>durinl 
Annam  to  the  position  of  a  French  depvudvncy. 

2.  Northeni  Tong-King  is  muonUluoua  uij  in1inblt«d  by  varlou*  lilll  trtlnn, 
among  wboni  ore  the  K!im,  who  Dro  s*lcj  to  b«  th»  aboriginal  paoplo,  ui<l  wlin 
are  lighter  in  colour  and  of  bigger  liaUd  thAn  tiiD  yollaw  brown  Annunoiis  whn 
are  generally  small  and  spare  io  stature,  with  niangol  typo  of  future  Mid  long 
brown  hair.  The  Song-Ka  fertiligva  a  Itu^  area  of  tho  iitatt%  and  It*  iiiamhy 
delta  and  the  coast-louds  south  ot  It  give  largo  quuttlUea  of  rloa,  Tha  ll*hsrlw 
of  these  coasts  are  very  eslenEire,  Bupplying  not  only  tha  ImniBtUata  want* 
of  the  people,  bnt  those  of  southern  China  bIm.  This  divlalon  of  Annun  hai 
a  cUmate  resBmbling  that  of  China  in  itn  extnuiM  of  ujiprawilvi  tuiiiliiar  haat 
and  severe  winter  cold.  Fearful  tj/plumna  aaoaalonally  bring  gnat  ilMlruotlon, 
especially  to  the  Hahing  population.  A  Wall  marka  tha  Mundary  of  Ooohlii 
China. 

3.  The  narrow  maritime  division  of  Uppfr  Coclnit  (Ai'na  baa  a  gnoil  and 
j>leiiaBnt  climatB  separated  Into  the  dry  and  w«t  seaaauB,  the  Toniier  occnrrliiit  with 
the  south-weet  moneoou,  wliioh  brings  rain  to  the  luterior  Douulry  beliliid  thv 
mountains,  the  latter  with  the  north -eaiit  nionaoon,  oarrying  with  It  the  vapour* 
of  the  China  Sea.  Beaides  Ceylon  thla  la  Iho  nnly  Important  Dluiiaruuii  yluld- 
ing  country,  and  this  spice  forms  the  ehlef  article  In  to*  trilnitn  Mint  to  Cliliia. 
Besides  these  divislonii,  Annam  embracea  also  a  wide  diatrlot  Inihliiil  thu  iiiouii- 
tuns,  westward  towards  Coinbodla,  the  foreata  of  which  aro  oiiciipled  by  thn 
almost  independent  barbarous  trtbee  culled  tha  Mot  or  Lot,  wlio  am  apparently 
of  the  name  itook  as  the  Champos,  and  are  MipjioaBd  to  he  aboriginal. 

4.  Previous  to  the  Mongol  occupation  of  Clilaa  111  tha  thlrtaaoth  century, 
Aimam,  or  the  aoutheni  country,  formed  part  of  that  empire,  arid  It*  mler 
formerly  Bckuawledged  the  Kmparor  of  China  aahli  (uporior,  thnngh  hli  vaaaal- 
age  was  only  nominal.  Formerly  Annaiii  was  a  hereditary  military  daapotleni, 
but  owing  to  hii  abuae  of  power  and  palace  atrocltlai  tha  hlnx  haa  haaii 
deprived  of  hi*  regal  functions,  oad  tha  country  la  now  (1U07)  oilnilnlatered 
by  the  French  aitthorltleii,  Conhldanlaui  and  Bndilhism  are  wldeipraail, 
but  the  belief  in  variona  patron  aalnta  appean  to  be  the  popular  ini|iar>titlon. 
"   *  "'     ""    '  ■     ■       .  4    ......    -        .      ,.    .    -  .    „i^  pjninry^ 
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has  also  taken  root.     Though  the  language  differs  entirely  from  that  of  China, 
the  Chinese  characters  are  employed. 

5.  The  country  appears  to  be  deficient  in  arts  and  manufactures,  but  as 
shipbuilders  the  Annamese  excel.  A  considerable  trade  is  maintained  with 
China ;  but  this  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  resident  Chinese  traders,  though  the 
king  of  Annam  himself  is  said  to  be  the  chief  merchant ;  rice,  sugar,  raw  silk, 
cinnamon,  cardamoms,  betel-nuts,  ivory,  and  gums  are  the  largest  exports.  HiLe, 
the  capital  city,  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Cochin  China,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  French  engineers,  to  whose  aid  the  former  sovereign 
mainly  owed  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Hanoi  (or  Kesho),  the  chief  town  of  Tong-King,  lies  on  the  Song-Ka  river  about 
100  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  is  a  busy  trading  place.  By  treaties  con- 
cluded with  France  in  1874  and  1876,  Hai-Phong^  the  port  of  Hanoi,  and 
Thinai  {Qairihon),  in  Cochin  China,  were  opened  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  1885  China  has  acquiesced  in  the  French  claims  to  the  pos- 
session of  Tong-King.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  important  trade  route  may 
be  opened  along  the  Song-Ka  river  to  Yunnan  and  Southern  China. 

LOWER  COCHIN  CHINA. 

1.  The  support  given  to  the  ruler  of  Annam  by  Louis  XVI. 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  be  repaid  by  a  cession  of 
territory  to  France,  but  the  troubles  which  followed  his  acquisition 
of  Tong-King,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Cambodia  on  the  south,  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  this  scheme.  His  successors  from  1819 
onward  persecuted  the  French  missionaries,  and  thus  gave  occasion 
for  a  French  expedition  against  Annam  in  1857.  After  Saigon,  the 
chief  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Me-khong  river,  had  been  blockaded 
for  two  years,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1863,  by  which  the  pro- 
vinces of  Lower  Cochin  China  ^  were  ceded  to  France.  In  1867 
three  western  provinces  voluntarily  submitted  to  French  authority, 
and  in  1883  the  territory  under  direct  French  rule  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Annamese  district  of  Tsian-po. 

2.  The  French  possession  is  a  wide  plain  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  delta  of  the  Me-khong  (short  for  Menam-Khong),  and  cut  through  by  its 
innumerable  channels.  Its  excessive  moisture,  combined  with  the  great  heat, 
brings  about  wonderful  fertility  in  vegetation  and  in  animal  and  insect  life, 
but  at  the  same  time  makes  the  country  extremely  unhealthy.  Three  belts 
are  recognised;  first  the  mangrove-covered  swamps  next  the  sea;  then  a 
reed-covered  and  marshy  plain,  and  lastly  a  somewhat  higher  forest-covered 
zone.  The  variety  of  produce  is  very  great ;  rice  is  produced  in  enormous 
quantity,  with  cotton,  tobacco,  ground  nuts  (arachis),  sugar  cane,  maize,  indigo, 
teak,  and  many  other  fine  timber  woods,  gums  and  fruits  ;  yet  the  spices  of  the 
islands  are  not  found  here. 

3.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Annamese ;  but  Chinese,  Cambodians,  and 
Malays  are  largely  intermixed;  the  Europeans  are  only  a  few  hundreds  in 
number.  The  country  is  divided  into  seven  provinces  which  are  subdivided  into 
prefectures  and  cantons.  Saigon^  the  capital,  near  the  site  of  a  former  extensive 
Chinese  settlement,  is  situated  centrally  on  one  of  the  smaller  navigable  branches 
of  the  Me-khong  delta,  about  40  miles  from  the  sea.     It  is  a  modem  town  with 

1  Nam-ky  :£  the  southern  district. 
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s  European  buildings,  including  a.  citadel  and  marine  storaliousBe. 
Mytho,  Bietihoa,  and  Vinhlong,  abw  on  a  branch  of  tlie  delta,  are  ratber  great 
bsstioQed  Rit&dels  on  the  marslies,  thsa  towns  in  the  ordinary  Eense.  St»eAuan 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tsiau-po  or  Champa,  reoeutly  coded  to  France. 
Thia  provinae  w  iuhabiUd  by  a,  people  who  reaeaible  the  Maiajs  rather  than 
the  AnnamesB  ;  its  great  product  is  the  eagle  or  aloea-wood,  which  diffuaea  a 
pleasant  odour  Id  buruini^  and  which  ia  accordingly  in  request  in  all  the 
temples  of  Eaatem  Asia.  The  twelve  ialeta  of  the  Pvlo  Condor  group,  abont 
SO  milea  south-east  of  the  delta  iii  the  China  Bea,  also  belong  to  France. 

CAMBODIA." 
1.  One  of  the  conaeeiueiiKes  of  the  French  occupation  of  Lower 
Cochm  China  waa  the  release  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  once 
great  kingdom,  of  Cambodia,  from  its  dependence  on  Annaiu  and  Siam, 
and  its  formation  into  a  separate  kingdom  under  the  protection  of 
Prance.  It  lies  hetween  Siajn,  Annam,  and  Prench  Cochin  China, 
andhas  area  37,400  Biiuaremilea,with  population  (1905)  1,500,000. 

2.  All  the  eaatem  portion  of  it  is  aji  alluvial  plain  through  which  the 
great  Me-khong  river  takes  ita  way,  overflowing  ita  banka  during  the  five 
rainy  raonthe  of  the  year,  brought  hy  the  eoutherly  monsoon.  From  tlie 
abandonee  of  ita  rice  supply  thia  used  to  be  considered  the  great  granary  of 
Annam.  Westward  the  country  rises  somewhat  higher  and  ia  densely  foreat- 
covered  ;  from  this  direction  the  Me-khong  is  joined  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Tali-Sap  or  Bien-hoa  lake,  an  expanae  apvrarda  of  one  hundred  milea  in  length, 
which  lies  partly  in  Siam,  partly  in  Cambodia,  and  along  the  shores  of  which 
many  families  settle  in  the  dry  season  to  take  the  fish  with  which  it  abounds. 

3.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Cambodia  were  the  Khmer,  a  people  of  Euro- 
pean features  and  polysyllabic  speech,  whose  bygone  culture  is  atlll  exhi- 
bited by  the  magniSctnt  ruins  of  Buddhist  temples  and  palaces  at  Anghor 
and  elaewhere.  The  population,  however,  is  now  a  very  mixed  one  of  repro' 
sentatives  of  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Udany,  the  former  capital,  lies 
near  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  la  a  walled  town  ;  Panota-pFngt  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  from  Lake  Tale  Sap  with  the  Me-khong,  is  the  present 
capital }  chief  port  Kamput. 

Siiie. — ^Fiench  Indo-Cliina  ia  now  niider  a  governor  -  general,  wliose 
residence  was  removed  in  1902  from  Saigon  to  Hanoi,  and  in  1887  all  the 
separate  provinces  were  nnitwi  in  a  conraion  customs  union.  In  the  union 
la  included  the  distrct  of  Ewang-chau-wan  on  the  adjacent  coast  of  China, 
which  with  two  neighbouring  islands  was  leased  to  France  in  1898-99,  Total 
imports  (1905),  £9,000,000;  eiports,  £5,SOO,000. 

MALAY  PENINSULA. 
I.  The  Malay  Peninsula,  estending  from  the  lathmua  of  Kra 
for  900  mQea  to  Cape  Romania,  with  area  83,000  square  milea 
and  popuktion  (1906)  about  1,000,000,  comprises  eleven  petty 
Malay  states,  of  which  aii  in  the  north  are  tributary  to  Siamj 
while  all  the  rest  are  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  which 
aliio  holds  the  districta  forming  the  Briluh  Straits  Settlements, 
iThia  la  the  Hindu  natne:  the  m>tdve  one  is  Smtflncr. 
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This  mountainous  and  densely  wooded  region  is  the  haunt  of  many  wild 
animals,  such  as  elephants,  tapirs,  tigers,  and  large  apes,  crocodiles,  and 
snakes ;  its  climate  is  one  of  excessive  moisture,  for  the  rains  are  carried 
over  it  by  both  monsoon  winds,  from  the  China  Sea  on  the  north-east,  and 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south-west.  Fine  timber  and  canes,  sago, 
peppers,  and  gutta-percha  are  among  its  rich  vegetable  products,  and  its 
mineral  wealth  is  so  great  that  the  name  Ophir  was  given  to  one  of  its  eastern 
mountains  by  the  early  European  settlers.  The  most  important  of  the  Malay 
states  in  this  region  are  those  of  Perak  and  Selangor  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
peninsula,  of  Pahang  on  east  slope,  and  Johore  in  the  south.  The  dominant 
Mohammedan  Malays  arrived  about  the  twelfth  century  from  Sumatra,  and 
have  partly  absorbed,  partly  driven  into  the  interior  the  Negrito  aborigines, 
whom  they  call  orang-utan^  "  men  of  the  woods,"  and  who  call  themselves 
SamangSf  Sakais^  and  other  names. 

BRITISH  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

2.  PeTtang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  the  strip  of  the  east  coast  of 
the  Malay  peninsula  opposite  it,  called  Wellesley  province^  form  the  most 
northerly  of  the  "  Straits  Settlements,"  or  the  British  possessions  on  the  great 
highway  of  trade  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  seas  of  China.  The  island 
was  taken  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1785  from  the  Sultan  of  Quedah. 
The  mainland  province  was  acquired  in  1800.  The  province  derives  its  name 
from  the  fine  betel -nut  or  Penang  palm ;  and  both  districts  are  exceedingly 
productive  in  timber  and  spices,  as  well  as  in  cultivated  sugar  and  indigo. 
The  population  is  chiefly  Malay  and  Chinese,  the  chief  European  settlement 
being  that  of  George  Town,  on  the  west  coast  of  Penang  Island. 

3.  Binding,  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  west  coast  between  Penang  and 
Midaoca,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Pancore,  has  recently  been 
ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  the  area  of  this  new  acquisition  may  be  compared 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  are  a  few  fishing  villages  along  the  coast,  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  used  as  a  pirates'  haunt. 

4.  Malacca^  on  the  narrower  part  of  the  strait,  a  territory  about  as  large 
as  Berkshire,  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Dutch  in  1825.  It  exports  large 
quantities  of  tapioca  (manioc  or  cassava  starch)  and  sago,  and  has  valuable  tin 
mines.  Its  chief  town  and  port  of  the  same  name  dates  back  from  the  time 
of  Albuquerque  (1509),  but  its  former  commercial  importance  has  greatly 
declined. 

5.  Singapore  Islandf^  named  from  its  "  city  of  the  lion  "  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  was  bought  from  the  Malay  sultan  of  Johore  in 
1819,  and  has  become  the  great  depdt  of  British  trade  in  the  south  China  seas. 
The  city  is  well  laid  out  and  strongly  fortified. 

6.  The  Keelingy  or  Cocos  Islands  and  Christmas  Island^  both  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  are  dependencies  of  the  Straits  settlements,  which  have  a  total  area  of 
about  1500  square  miles  and  population  (1901)  580,000. 

EAST  INDIA  ISLANDS.^ 

I.  The  islands  which  form  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  stretch 
round  in  a  wide  curve  enclosing  the  China  Sea,  from  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  to  the  Channel  of  Formosa.     Besides  the  larger  Sunda 

1  Native,  Ujong  Tanna,  or  Land's  End. 

Area  in  square  miles.  Pop.  (1900). 

2  Sunda  Islands  and  Moluccas 600,000  86,500,000 

Philippines  and  Solu  Islands 128,000  7,635,000 
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Islaads— Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo  (itself  nearly  aa  lai^e  as  Britain 
and  France  together),  Celebes,  Mindanao,  and  Luzon  in  the  Philip- 
pine group — there  are  oountlesa  smaller  islands  grouped  round  the^e, 
alt  encloBing  sheltered  seas.  These  facilities  of  safe  navigation  and 
the  regularity  of  the  monsoon  winds  have  brought  about  an  essen- 
tially maritime  condition  of  life.  Swift-sailing  proas  and  towns  of 
boats  on  the  estuaries  of  the  rivera  are  characteristic  of  this  region. 
Excepting  the  tropical  forest  lands  of  Brazil,  there  is  no  other  part 
of  the  earth  in  which  vegetation  attains  equal  luxuriance,  or  in  which 
animal  life  is  more  exuberant.  The  great  eiirve  formed  by  the  islands 
circling  round  Borneo  is  also  a  belt  of  great  volcanic  activity.  On 
moat  of  the  islands  volcanic  cones  have  been  thrown  up.  Many  of 
these  are  constantly  active  ;  and  earthquakes  are  of  very  frequent 
oocurrenca  The  naturalist  Wallace  has  shown  that  the  archipelago 
is  remarkably  divided  into  an  Asiatic  and  an  Australian  region. 

Shallow  seas  lie  between  Farther  ImJia,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  tlie 
PMlipplnea,  showing  that  these  ialanda  are  joinad  by  a  submarinB  plateau  with 
the  continent,  and  must  have  become  separated  in  comparativelj  ree  '  " 
[rom  tlie  maiDland.  The  elephant  and  tapir  of  Sorneo  nod  Somati 
aame  as  the  Indian  species;  the  wild  ox  o-C  Java  also  occurs  on  the  c 
and  some  of  tlie  long-armed  apes  are  common  to  the  Malaj'  peninsala  and  the 
islands.  But  none  of  these  animals  could  have  swum  over  the  wide  arms  of 
the  sea  which  now  sejiarate  the  islands  from  the  continent,  so  that  their  pre- 
sence shows  clearly  that  the  iilande  and  the  mainland  moEt  bsve  bean  one 
continuous  tract  in  former  times.  But  along  a  line  pissing  throng  tiie 
strait  which  separates  the  ialands  of  Bali  and  Lonibok,  east  of  Java,  and 
thence  through  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  between  Borneo  and  Celebes,  throngh 
the  Suln  Etea,  and  between  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas  to  the  south  of 
them,  a  deeper  trough  of  the  sea  shuts  olf  all  the  eastern  islands ;  and  these 
as  evidently  belong  to  the  Auslrcdian  region.  Australia  has  neither  apes  nor 
tigers,  deer  nor  oxen  nor  elephants,  nor  indeed  anjof  the  quadrupeds  which  are 
found  in  the  Indian  area.  Instead  of  these  it  has  marsupial  or  pouched  ani- 
mals,  snch  as  the  opossum  and  kai^aroo.  In  place  of  pheasauts  and  wood- 
peckers it  has  brush-turkeys  and  cockatoos.  On  crossing  the  narrow  strait 
from  Bali  to  Lomliok  this  complete  contrast  of  animal  life  ie  at  once  observ- 
able !  snd  between  Borneo  and  Celebes  the  difference  is  equally  striking,  the 
monkeys  which  abound  in  the  forests  of  the  former  island  giving  place  to  the 
prehensile-tailed  opoesoms  in  the  latter. 

The  zoological  dividing  line  indicated  above  also  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  limit  to  which  the  Indo-Malay  races  have  spread  eastward. 
Throughout  historic  times  the  Mayans  have  occupied  the  whole  of  Sumatra, 
Java,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  while  in  the  Philippines  they  have  driven  the 
aboriginal  Xegroid  tribes  into  the  interior  mountains  and  loreste.  In  the 
islands  eastward  of  these,  however,  the  Papuan  races  remain  in  possession. 

2.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
or  main  group  of  ialands  are  Diitch  colonial  poiseisiotu  divided  into 
u  number  of  provinces  or  residenciea.  The  rich  island  of  Java  has 
become  the  most  important  and  the  most  completely  developed  of 
these  possessions. 
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The  Philippine  group  was  ceded  with  Sidu  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States  in  1898.  The  British  hold  Labuan  Island,  Sarawak^ 
and  all  North  Borneo  ;  the  Portuguese  have  still  a  small  territory 
in  Timor  ;  and  after  a  protracted  struggle  of  over  twenty  years 
the  petty  Moslem  state  of  A  chin  in  North  Sumatra  has  been 
reduced  by  the  Dutch  (1906).  In  1888  Brunei  in  North- West 
Borneo  became  a  British  protectorate,  and  since  1906  its  sultan 
has  been  a  British  pensioner. 

3.  Sumatra.. — ^The  great  island  of  Sumatra,  lying  opposite  our  settle- 
ments in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  is  larger  than  Britain  and  Ireland  together. 
It  extends  fully  a  thousand  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  lying  diagon- 
ally and  equally  across  the  equator.  Mountains  and  high  plateaus  traverse  it 
throughout  its  length  on  the  western  border,  reaching  a  height  of  12,140  feet 
in  Mount  Indrapura,  a  little  north  of  the  equator.  Mount  Ophir  or  Telaman 
Peak  (9940  feet)  and  Merapi  are  also  prominent  summits.  The  larger  rivers 
flow  down  eastward  through  the  wide  alluvial  forest-covered  plains.  Bice, 
maize,  coco-nuts,  sago-palms,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  all  sorts 
of  tropical  fruits,  are  among  its  vegetable  products,  but  black  pepper  is  its 
staple  export,  with  rice,  camphor,  and  tobacco. 

Malay  Mohammedans,  and  tribes  which  are  probably  aboriginal,  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  which  in  1900  exceeded  3,120,000.  The 
Dutch  claim  the  whole  of  the  island,  though  the  number  of  resident  Europeans 
is  very  small,  and  large  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  island  are  as  yet  unex- 
plored, and  virtually  independent.  In  the  north  the  warlike  Achinese  have 
at  last  succumbed  to  the  long-continued  efforts  at  their  subjugation  by  the 
Dutch,  by  whose  troops  their  principal  towns  have  been  occupied.  The  Dutch 
territory  is  divided  into  the  six  provinces  of — the  West  Coast  (which  also 
includes  the  islands  of  Babi,  Nias,  the  Batu  and  Mantawi  groups,  lying  off  it), 
Bencoolen,  the  district  of  Lampong  in  the  south,  Palembang,  the  East  Coast 
Residency,  and  Achin. 

On  the  west  coast  the  chief  ports  and  towns  are  Padang^  the  capital 
of  the  west  coast  government,  lying  right  and  left  of  a  small  river  of  its 
name,  founded  in  1660,  when  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  a  neighbouring 
factory ;  TapanuU  northward,  and  the  pepper  port  of  BeTicoolen  southward. 
Palembang  J  on  the  Musi  river,  fifty  miles  up  from  its  mouth,  and  Siakf 
towards  the  north-east,  are  the  chief  places  of  Dutch  trade  in  the  eastern 
region  of  Sumatra. 

4.  Off  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  filling  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  south  of  our  island  of  Singapore,  lies  the  Riou  Archipelago,  a  richly 
fertile  group,  now  formed  into  a  Dutch  Residency.  They  carry  on  a  large 
trade  in  pepper  and  timber  with  the  people  of  the  surrounding  seas,  through 
their  capital  town  and  seaport  of  Riou,  on  an  islet  off  the  south  coast  of  the 
largest  island,  named  Bintang.  This  is  also  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of 
Riou,  now  a  dependent  of  the  Dutch  Grovemment.  The  island  of  ZAngga,  imme- 
diately south  of  the  equator,  off  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra ;  the  Tumbelan 
group  of  islets,  midway  between  Singapore  and  the  coast  of  Borneo ;  the 
AnamlM  Islands,  farther  north,  and  the  Natuna  Islands,  in  the  China  Sea,  are 
also  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  Resident  of  Riou. 

5.  Farther  south  than  the  Riou  archipelago,  separated  by  a  strait  from 
the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  opposite  Palembang,  lies  the  large,  thickly-forested 
island  of  Banska,  or  Banca,  130  miles  long,  and  beyond,  midway  across  the 
Sunda  Sea  to  Borneo,  the  smaller  island  of  BiUiton  (Bilitong).  Both  of  these 
Residencies  are  famous  for  their  tin  mines,  which  have  been  worked  since  1709 
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for  the  Dutch  GoTemment,  chiefly  by  Chinase  miners.  They  yitlil  iibout 
12,000  tons  of  metal  every  year. 

fl.  Java. — This  most  valuable  of  the  islanda  extends  through  s.  diatnnea 
of  mors  than  600  mllea,  from  Sunda  Strait,  which  HepanitPS  it  from  Somstni, 
on  the  west,  to  Bali  Strait,  in  the  east ;  but  at  some  points  its  north  and 
south  coasts  are  only  50  Diilen  apart,  and  its  area  ia  not  quite  so  largo  as  that 
of  England.  Throughout  its  length  it  is  traTersed  by  a  chain  of  high  moun- 
tains, 45  of  which  are  volcanic  cones,  or  "Gunongs,"  some  eitinct,  others 
emitting  smoke,  and  still  others  subject  to  fierce  emptiona.  Oummg  Semeroe, 
the  highest  of  all,  reaches  12,150  feet.  The  most  fearful  eruption  in  recent 
times  was  that  of  Krakaloa,  or  Gunong  Rekata,  from  an  island  in  the  Snnda 
Straits,  which  took  place  in  Ausust  1883. 

Java  is  the  moat  fertile  and  productive,  and  the  most  popnlans  island  in 
all  the  tropical  region  of  the  globe.  Tbe  hot  region,  or  that  which  lies 
beneath  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  embraoea  the  greater  portion  of  the  island, 
and  is  admirably  suited  to  the  coltiTatLon  of  rice,  maize,  indigo,  Bngar-cane, 
olovea,  pepper,  and  vanilla.  The  temperate  region  extends  np  the  mountain 
slopes,  and  over  the  plateau  of  Weatem  Java,  between  elevations  of  about 
2000  and  4000  feet,  and  ia  tbe  beat  gmnnd  for  coffee  and  tea  plantations,  besides 
having  a  delightful  climate,  well  suited  to  Eluropeans.  The  cool  regiona  above 
*500  feet  are  teatricted  to  the  slopes  of  the  volcanic  cones.  The  raina  are 
brought  by  the  westerly  monsoon  from  November  till  March  ;  easterly  winils 
bringing  dry  weather  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

It  ia  mainly  due  to  the  energy  of  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company  that 
the  cultivation  and  resources  of  the  island  have  been  so  highly  developed,  and 
that  its  population  haa  become  so  great.  The  native  Javanese  are  of  Malay 
race,  in  general  a  quiet,  iudustrions  people.  Mohammedanism  vraa  introduced 
In  the  fifteenth  centnry,  and  haa  taken  root  all  over  the  island,  to  the  almost 
total  eiolusion  of  the  former  Brahminioal  religion,  the  monuments  of  which, 
temples  aod  statues,  are  found  deeply  hidden  in  the  forests.  Chinese  have 
settled  here  in  large  nnmbers,  as  well  as  Arabs  and  Hiadua  ;  but  the  whole 
27i  millions  of  people  in  the  island  are  under  the  control  of  only  thirty- 
five  thoDaand  Europeans.  Thongh  two  states  are 'still  nominally  under 
native  sultans,  the  whole  island  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and  la  under  a  mild 
despotic  government ;  it  ia  divided  ont  into  23  Residencies,  including  the 
island  of  Madura,  off  its  north-east  coast ;  a  system  of  compulsory  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  is  enforced  fay  native  olQcials  or  "  Eegenta,"  act- 
ing under  the  Dutch  governors.  Balaeia,  towarda  the  western  extremity  of 
the  north  coast  of  Java,  is  the  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  Eaat  Indies,  aa  well  as 
of  this  island,  and  is  a  great  seaport  and  trading  place,  connected  by  tele- 
graph line  with  Singapore.  Banlam,  nearer  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  was  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Dutch,  made  in  1602  ;  but  Is  now  of  little  importance.  It  is 
auppcBed  that  the  variety  of  domeatic  fowl,  great  In  soul  if  little  in  body, 
was  brought  from  this  place. 

Sai/mrajip  ia  a  great  port,  near  the  middle  of  the  north  coast,  and  has  its 
European,  Chinese,  Malay,  and  Arab  qnartera.  A  railway  across  tbe  island 
unites  Samarang  with  Djokjukerla,  near  the  south  coast,  paaaing  by  way  of 
SuTHbrrla,  the  moat  considerable  place  In  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  cnltivated  district.  Surabaya,  on  the  strait  which  separates 
Hadura  from  the  main  island,  and  PTObolingo,  farther  east,  are  the  chief 
outlets  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 

7.  Borneo. — The  immense  island  of  Borneo,'  after  Anstralui,  Greenland, 

1  The  Portngueae  form  o(  the  name  of  BrunJ  ot  Brnnel,  a  country  on  tbe  wostem 
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and  New  Guinea,  the  largest  piece  of  isolated  land  on  the  globe,  lies  centrally 
in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  between  the  China  Sea  on  the  north-west,  the 
Sanda  Sea  on  the  south,  and  Macassar  Strait  leading  to  the  Sulu  and  Bfindoro 
seas  on  the  east.  It  stretches  out  more  than  800  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  is  more  than  600  miles  wide  from  east  to  west.  Most  of  the  interior  has  now 
been  visited  by  explorers,  who  describe  it  as  traversed  by  mountain  ranges  from 
south-west  to  north-east  in  the  direction  of  the  island  of  Palawan,  northward 
of  it,  while,  from  its  central  region,  other  ridges  extend  east  and  south-east 
towards  the  eastern  angles,  enclosing  wide  lowlands,  which,  if  the  sea-level 
were  raised,  would  become  gulfs  like  these  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Celebes. 
M.o\mt  Kini  Balu,  or  the  "Chinese  widow"  (13,670  feet),  in  the  extreme 
northern  comer  of  the  island,  is  the  highest  point  known  as  yet.  Its  chief 
rivers  are  the  Kapuas,  or  river  of  Pontianak,  flowing  south-west  from  the 
central  mountains ;  the  Murong,  or  river  of  Banjermassin,  flowing  south  to 
the  Sunda  Sea ;  and  the  Kviei,  flowing  eastward  to  the  Strait  of  Macassar. 

Magnificent  forests  of  iron  wood,  teak,  and  the  gutta-percha  tree,  and 
many  others,  besides  palms  and  canes,  cover  the  land ;  here  the  orang-outan 
builds  his  nest  of  branches,  and  though  the  elephant  is  wanting,  there  are 
tapirs  and  wild  swine,  deer  and  buffaloes,  in  abundance. 

The  human  inhabitants,  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions  in  number,  are 
for  the  most  part  Dyaks,  a  taller  and  more  muscular  people  than  the  Malays, 
though  evidently  of  the  same  race,  in  a  great  number  of  small  tribes.  They 
are  partly  enslaved  by  the  Malays  in  the  maritime  districts ;  partly  free 
pirates ;  partly  barbarian  nomads,  in  the  interior  mountain  region.  There  are 
besides  these  many  Mohammedan  Malays  ;  large  numbers  of  Chinese  colonists, 
living  on  the  coasts  as  traders,  or  employed  in  the  mines ;  and  on  the  east, 
a  number  of  colonists  from  Celebes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  nominally  under  Dutch  rule,  the  native 
kingdom  of  Brunei,  now  a  British  protectorate,  and  the  British  territories 
being  confined  to  the  north  and  north-western  districts. 

8.  The  Dutch  portion,  which  comprises  a  number  of  tributary  native 
kingdoms  and  rajaships,  is  divided  into  the  two  residencies  of  the  toest  coast, 
and  of  the  south  and  east  coasts. 

Pontiandkf  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kapuas,  is  the  capital  of  a  native 
kingdom  of  its  name,  and  a  busy  port,  and  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  Resident  of 
the  west  coast  division.  Dependent  on  Pontianak  is  the  state  of  Landak,  in 
which  was  found  the  great  diamond  of  the  Raja  of  Matan,  one  of  the  largest 
known  (weighing  367  carats).  Farther  north  than  Landak  is  the  territory 
of  MoTVtradOj  which  has  many  gold  mines. 

Banjermassin  corresponds  to  Pontianak  in  its  position  near  the  mouth  of 
the  chief  river  of  the  southern  watershed,  and  in  being  the  capital  of  the 
residency  of  the  south  and  east.  The  chief  trading  place  of  the  south  coast, 
however,  is  the  seaport  of  Tabomiau,  southward  of  Banjermassin. 

Samarindaf  on  the  Kutei  river,  is  the  most  important  place  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Borneo. 

9.  Sarawak,  a  territory  along  the  shores  of  the  Bight  of  Datu,  on  the 
west  coast,  is  of  interest  as  having  been  governed  for  twenty-seven  years, 
from  1841  onward,  by  the  adventurous  Sir  James  Brooke,  or  Raja  Brooke,  who 
did  much  to  civilise  the  country,  and  to  abolish  piracy  in  the  neighbouring 
seas.     It  is  now  a  British  protected  state  under  the  rule  of  Sir  James's  son. 

The  Malay  kingdom  of  Brunei,  from  which  our  name  of  the  island  is 
derived,  occupies  the  north-western  slope  to  the  China  Sea,  and  its  sultan, 
who  in  the  year  1888  placed  himself  under  British  protection,  became  a 
pensioner  of  the  British  Government  in  1906.  Opposite  this  bay  is  the  islet 
of  LaJbuan,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  Britain  in  1846,  on  account 
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of  its  volnalile  conl  htds,  nnil  from  ita  convenieut  position  e^  a  uavnl  statioa  in 
the  South  China  Sea. 

10.  The  district  Itnown  ss  British  North  Bcrmeo  waa  ceded  in  1877  by 
the  Enltans  of  Bnmei  ajid  Sain  to  a  British  chari^red  compaDy,  by  which  it 
haa  been  administered  ss  a  Sritieh  protectorate  since  1888.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interior  is  covered  with  vii'gin  forest,  and  is  mountainous.  The 
climate  and  soil  are  fnvnnrable  to  the  prodnction  of  coffee,  cocoa,  tapioca,  and 
tobacco.  Sago  ia  lar^y  grown.  Coal  has  heen  found  near  the  sea-shore. 
There  is  a  capital  harbour  at  Sandakan  in  the  north-east.  Area  over 
31,000  square  miles  :  populatiou  (1901)  160,000. 

11.  CelebBB.— lie  strangely  shaped  island  of  Celebes,  running  oat  in  four 
great  arms,  corresponding  to  four  moimtaia  ranges  which  extend  from  n 
central  nucleua,  enibracing  wide  gulfs  of  the  sea,  is  considerably  larger  in  area 
than  England  and  Wales,  though  no  part  of  it  is  more  than  70  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  nbonnda  in  all  the  products  of  this  luxuriantly  fertile  region,  but 
Its  Burfacfl  is  leas  forest- covareii,  more  available  for  pasturing  herds  of  wild 
bnffala,  of  domesticated  cattle,  and  of  the  hast  horses  of  all  the  archipelago.  Itn 
trade  with  Singapore  and  China  is  mainly  in  cotton,  birds'  nests,  tortoise-shell, 
tobacco,  and  asgo.     Gold,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  are  known  in  the  south. 

It  is  more  popolona,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  than  Borneo  ;  in  the  central 
interior  region  the  Mttlo-linown  tribes  of  the  Turayaa  seem  to  be  akin  to  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo.  The  coast  peoples,  called  Bagis,  of  lighter  yellow-brovii 
colour,  have  evidently  nettled  here  from  other  parts. 

Celebes  is  claimed  entirely  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  divided  by  them  into  the 
Residencies  of  Hacasiar  (or  Mangkassar),  which  embraces  the  southern  penin- 
sulas, and  extends  also  over  the  Manii  of  Snmbawa,  with  part  of  Ploris  in  the 
lesser  Sunda  chaiu ;  and  of  Menado,  which  reaches  over  the  northern  peninsulas, 
and  inclndes,  besides,  the  ^ngir  and  Talaut  islets,  which  reach  out  towards 
Mindanao  on  the  east  of  the  Sulu  Sea.  A  third  division,  extending  round  the 
eastern  gulf  of  Tomori,  is  administered  from  the  Reaidency  of  the  Moluccas. 
Total  area  of  Celebes  72,000  square  miles  ;  population  (1900)  8S4,000. 

Macassar,  or  Vlaardingan,  on  the  westeiTi  coast  of  the  southern  peninsula, 
facing  the  Sunda  Sea,  is  the  chief  place  in  Celebes  and  the  dep&t  of  trade  with 
Java  and  Singapore.  Menado,  the  capital  of  the  northern  Residency,  lies  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Sanglr  islands  within  its  govem- 
ment  are  remarkable  for  their  volcanoes.  Mount  Abne,  in  the  Great  Sangir, 
haa  frequently  caused  great  devastation  by  its  violent  eruptions, 

12.  LeHBer  Sunda  Islands.  —  Of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands,  which 
stretch  east  from  Java,  the  first  members  are  Bali  and  Lomhok,  both  moiui- 
tnicous  and  volcanic,  (he  latter  containing  a  peaik  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  all  the  archijielago.  They  form  a  separate  residency  with  capital 
Ampanam,  area  4000  square  miles,  and  population  (1900)  1,041,000. 

13.  Next  to  Lombok  is  the  island  of  Sumhaiea,  nearly  as  lai^  as 
Wales,  forming  a  dependency  of  the  Residenny  of  Macassar.  It  is  a  very 
fertile  forest-covered  island,  yielding  abundance  of  teak  and  tamarinds,  and 
has  on  its  northern  coast  the  great  volcano  of  Tambora  (9040  feet),  which 
destroyed  12,000  people  in  the  great  eruption  of  IS16.  Its  inhabitants  are 
Malay  Mohammedans,  only  nominally  suliiject  to  the  reprasentalive  of  the 
Dutch  Government,  who  lives  at  Bima,  on  the  north  coaat. 

14.  Farther  on  we  come  to  the  long  island  of  Ftoris,  orMangeraai,  and 
Sv/nOia  or  the  Sandalwood  Island,  south  of  it,  and  from  that  by  the  chain  of 
smaller  Islands,  of  which  LomUtTti,  Pantar,  and  Ojnbai  are  the  chief,  to  the 
great  island  of  Timor,  the  largest  of  the  Leaser  Sunda  ohain,  inhabited 
jjy  Malayo-Papuan  half-breeds.  All  these,  excepting  the  weatem  part  of 
Floris   and  the   eastern   third  of  Timor,  which  forms  the  only  remaining 
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possession  of  Portugal  in  all  the  archipelago,  are  grouped  under  the  Residency 
of  Timor,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  fine  port  of  Kupang  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  that  island.  Dilif  a  seaport  on  the  north  coast  of  Timor,  is 
the  chief  point  from  which  the  Portuguese  exercise  some  authority  over  the 
native  rajas  of  their  part  of  Timor. 

15.  Moluccas. — The  most  easterly  groups  of  islands  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  are  collectively  named  the  Moluccas j  and  are  portioned  out  into  three 
Residencies. 

(1)  The  first  of  these,  named  from  its  central  island  of  Amhoyna,  embraces 
the  larger  island  of  Bum,  west  of  it,  and  the  western  portion  of  Ceram.  (2) 
llie  second,  called  the  Residency  of  Banda,  includes  the  eastern  half  of 
Ceram,  and  reaches  over  the  central  group  of  the  Banda  islets  to  the  Kei 
islands  and  Aru,  south  of  New  Guinea,  and  to  Timor  Laut  and  the  South' 
Western  Archipelago  between  that  island  and  Timor.  (3)  The  third,  named 
the  Residency  of  Temate,  includes  the  large  northern  island  of  Halinahera  or 
Gilolo,  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  and  reaches  westward  round  the 
Gulf  of  Tomori  in  CelebCvS,  and  eastward  to  embrace  WaigUf  Batanta,  Sal- 
watty,  and  Misol,  near  New  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  western  peninsula  of 
that  great  island,  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  notice  in  the  Australian 
region.  The  Moluccas  proper  are  the  small  islands  clustering  round  TemaUf 
west  of  Halmahera,  which  has  the  Dutch  fort  of  Orange,  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant central  point  of  all  this  region  of  the  archipelago.  But  the  name 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  has  spread  out  from  these  to  embrace  all  the  islands 
which  yield  the  beautiful  nutmeg  tree,  resembling  oui*  pear-tree,  with  deep 
green  glossy  leaves,  giving  the  nut  and  its  covering  tnacCf  and  the  small  ever- 
green which  gives  the  aromatic  flower  buds  called  cloves.  ^ 

16.  Philippine  Islands. — The  northern  apex  of  the  region  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  is  formed  by  the  great  group  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which,  we  may  remember,  were  discovered  by  Magellan  during  his  great  voyage 
of  circumnavigation.  They  include  over  three  thousand  separate  pieces  of 
land,  but  the  two  islands  of  Luzon  in  the  north  of  the  group,  and  of  Mindanao) 
in  the  south  of  it,  are  by  far  the  largest.  Each  of  them  is  considerably  larger 
than  Ireland.  Besides  these  there  are  seven  islands  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, namely,  Mindoro,  Palawan,  Panay,  Negros,  Zebd,  Leyte,  and  Samar. 
Still  smaller  are  the  central  islands  of  Masbate  and  Bohol. 

The  islands  generally  present  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  and  have 
many  volcanic  cones.  That  of  Alhay,  in  the  south  of  Luzon,  is  8500  feet  in 
height,  and  constantly  emits  smoke  and  steam.  Great  forests  of  ebony,  iron 
wood,  cedar,  and  sapan  wood,  clothe  most  of  them,  and  the  variety  of  their 
fruits  is  immense.  Rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  cacao,  and  coffee,  are  the  chief 
cultivated  products.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  larger  beasts  of  prey  are 
unknown,  though  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  reptiles  abound. 

Three  seasons  are  recognised — the  cool  and  dry  season,  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber, when  the  north-east  monsoon  sets  in  ;  then  the  secar,  or  period  of  heat 
and  drought,  beginning  in  March  and  continuing  till  May,  when  the  heat  is 
almost  unbearable ;  and  the  rainy  season,  beginning  with  the  south-west 
monsoon  in  June,  and  lasting  till  September  or  October. 

The  people  of  the  islands,  besides  the  comparatively  few  Spaniards, 
Americans,  and  Chinese,  fall  into  two  divisions,  first  the  aboriginal  Aetas  or 
Itas,  called  Negritos  by  the  Spaniards,  black-brown  in  colour,  with  woolly  hair 
and  regular  features,  living  in  independent  tribes  in  the  interior,  whither  they 
have  been  pressed  by  the  second,  those  of  Malay  origin,  who  now  occupy  the 
maritime  districts,  the  best  known  of  whom  are  the  Totals  and  Bisayas. 

1  From  Spanish  davo  =  a  nail. 
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The  great  majority  are  RamBn  CBtholIca,  the  Moliammedsna  being  maialy 
confined  to  Mindanao  and  Snlu.  The  islands,  which  were  held  by  Spain 
BincB  the  sixteenth  century,  were  ceded  in  1898  to  the  United  States,  which 
has  replaced  the  fonner  prieatly  rule  by  a  civil  administration  and  repre- 
aentatiou  granted  in  1907.  Manila,  on  tbe  west  csiaat  of  Luzon,  is  the  capital, 
and  carries  on  an  eitenaiva  trade,  sending  out  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  cigars, 
and  coffee,  as  far  as  Britain  westward  and  the  United  States  eastward. 
Yloilo,  on  the  island  of  Fanay,  is  the  second  seaport  of  the  group,  the  outlet 
of  the  best  1i amp-growing  dietriet;  Zi:b&;  Zamboanga,  ou  the  south-west 
peninenla  of  Mindanao ;  and  Sual,  north  of  Manila,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Luzon,  are  also  conBiderable  seaports.  Area  of  the  Archipelago  128,000 
sqnare  miles  ;  population  {1903)  7,700,000. 

17.  The  Sidii  Jslands,  eiteuding  between  Mindanao  and  the  north  of 
Borneo,  consisting  of  the  three  groups  of  Baeilan,  Snlu  proper  or  Solo,  and 
the  Tawi-Towi  islands,  were  occupied  by  tbe  Spanianis  in  1878,  but  in  1898 
passed  with  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States. 

IS.  Farthest  north  of  all  the  East  Indian  islands  lie  the  Ave  Baahee  IsUli, 
which  ware  discovered  by  Dampier  in  1887,  and  of  which  the  Spaniards  took 
■__  .jj  jjgg      gyj  ihdie  also  are  now  United  States  territory. 


MOHAMMEDAN  ASIA. 

BaLOCHISTAN  and  APGHANlSTAtf.' 

1.  The  eastern  half  of  the  great  plateau  of  Iran  or  Persia, 
marked  out  by  the  mountain  cliama  wliich  run  west  and  south 
from  the  great  Hindu  Kush  Kinge,  and  covered  for  the  moat  part 
with  bare  infertile  deserts  and  narrow  valleys  and  goiges,  is  occupied 
by  the  Afghans  and  Baluchis.  It  is  a  rugged  and  poor  country, 
devoid  of  what  we  should  call  roads,  inlabited  by  tnbes  who  are 
brave,  but  ignorant,  suspicious,  and  irascible,  most  of  whom  are 
fanatical  Mohammedans,  disliking  the  presence  of  Europeana  both  as 
foreigaera  and  Christians.  In  the  political  geography  of  Asia,  how- 
ever, thifl  is  a  region  of  great  interest  and  importance,  as  it  lies 
now  between  the  two  great  modern  powers  of  the  continent,  Britain 
in  India  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  whose  influence  is  ever  ex- 
panding. Its  two  great  passes,  the  Khaibar  to  Kabul  in  Afghanistan, 
and  the  Bolan  pass  to  Quetta  in  Baluchistan,  may  be  called  the 
north-weatem  gates  of  India. 

BALDCHISrAN.2 
2.  Physioal  Features.  ^The  prominent  features  of  Baluchistan,  a  terri- 
tory considerably  larger  than  the  British  Isles,  are  the  Sola,  and  K-arklcH 
moBntaina,  which  extend  northward  &om  Karachi  on  the  west  of  the  delta  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Bolan  poas,  marking  the  edge  of  the  plateau  above  the  plains  of 
Sind  ;  and  the  ranges  whioh  run  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the 


1  Baluchlste 


Area  in  >ij.  oiUoa.     Pop.  (IWI). 
IiijOpla  of  InQiaa  stock,  quite  distinc 
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south,  desceuding  by  pastoral  terraces  to  the  low-lying  coast  desert  of  Makran. 
Within  these  borders,  on  the  plateau,  bare  hill  ridges  and  sandy  deserts  extend 
over  all  the  interior  towards  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan  and  Persia.  The 
plateau  has  no  riyers,  but  in  the  rainy  season  torrents  rush  down  the  mountain 
gorges.  Winter  on  the  highland  is  cold  and  rude,  the  summer  very  hot ;  the 
low  coast  desert  of  Makran  then  becomes  one  of  the  hottest  districts  on  earth. 
One  fertile  and  pleasant  district,  however,  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
Baluchistan ;  it  is  that  of  Kachhi-Gandava,  which  reaches  down  frY)m  the  plateau 
on  the  north-east,  to  include  the  well-watered  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  part 
of  the  plain  of  the  Indus  at  their  base. 

3.  People. — The  few  inhabitants  are  the  BaZtLchis^  who  are  certainly 
of  Iranian  origin,  though  they  claim  to  have  migrated  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo,  and  the  Brahui  tribes,  now  the  dominant  race,  who  seem  to  be  of 
Mongol  descent,  their  short  rpund  figures  and  flat  features  differing  entirely 
from  those  of  the  Baluchis,  and  their  language  having  much  in  common  with 
that  of  the  people  of  the  Dekhan.  Both  are  robust  and  active,  inferior  to  the 
Afghans  in  appearance,  but  equal  in  fighting  power. 

4.  Division  and  Chief  Towns. — ^The  divisions  of  the  country  generally 
recognised  are  those  of  Kelat,  Sarawan,  Shal  or  Quetta,  and  Kachhi-Gandava 
on  the  north-east ;  Jhalawan,  Luz,  and  Makran  in  the  south.  The  Khan  of 
Kelat,  whose  mud-walled  capital  in  the  mountains  of  Kurkleki,  6700  feet  above 
the  sea,  was  stormed  by  the  British  in  1839,  is  the  principal  chieftain  and  the 
nominal  ruler  of  Baluchistan,  maintained  and  subsidised  by  Great  Britain. 
The  British  and  administered  territories  have  a  total  area  of  46,000  square 
miles,  and  population  (1901)  350,000. 

5.  In  1877,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  communications  with 
Baluchistan,  the  British  occupied  the  small  town  of  Qitetta  in  the  Pishin 
Valley,  close  to  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  mud- walled  place,  5540 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  20  miles  north-west  of  the  head  of  the  Bolan 
Pass,  which  is  a  narrow  and  wild  gorge  about  51  miles  in  length,  walled  in 
by  precipitous  rocks,  and  infested  by  freebooters.  In  1839  a  column  of  the 
British  army  took  six  days  to  traverse  it.  This  district  is  now  connected 
with  India  by  the  Bolan  and  the  Sind-Pishin  railways. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

6.  The  mountainous  country  reaching  from  Baluchistan  north- 
ward to  the  Oxus  river  and  the  low-lying  Turkoman  desert  beyond 
the  Hindu-Kush ;  and  from  the  frontier  of  Persia  on  the  west  to  the 
skirt  of  the  Panjab,  to  Kafiristan,  and  the  Pamir  plateau  on  the  east, 
takes  its  name  from  the  Afghan  tribes  who  form  the  greater  part  of 
its  population.  It  extends  about  500  miles  each  way,  and  includes 
a  greater  area  than  that  of  France. 

7.  Physical  Features. — Four-fifths  of  its  surface  are  covered  with  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  which  have  a  general  direction  west  and  south-west  fi^m  the 
huge  central  knot  of  the  Pamir  towards  the  more  level  deserts  of  the  interior 
of  the  plateau  of  Iran.  Along  the  northern  border  extends  the  vast  alpine 
range  of  the  Hindu-Kush^  (over  20,000  feet  in  elevation),  which  bears  this 
name  for  nearly  400  miles,  from  the  Pamir  to  the  Haji-kak  Pass  (12,190 
feet)  between  Kabul  and  Bamian.  Beyond  this  pass  the  range  is  continued  west- 
ward, and  is  called  the  Koh-i-Baba,  a  snow-clad  range  18,000  feet  in  elevation 

1  "  Hindu-Klller." 
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which  is  prolongeii  still  westward  by  the  Safii  Koh,  nnd  by  other  mouuUiins 
which  form  the  northern  edge  of  tha  plateau  of  Iran,  ultimately  joining  the 
Elbiirz  range  south  of  the  Caspiuu.  On  the  eastern  Kide,  next  ludia,  ttie  high 
Sulaanax  AfaUTitaiiis  mark  the  edge  of  tlie  highland,  and  the  apptoaoliBa  from 
India  are  bjrfoor  main  passes  romid  or  across  this  lauga  ;  by  the  Khaibar  Pass 
(337S  feet),  round  its  northern  extremity  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river  to 
the  Khurd  Kabul  Faea,  ten  miles  from  tbe  oity,  where  General  liUphiiistoue's 
army  was  destroyed  in  1811 ;  by  the  Shutargardan  Pass  (10,S00  feet)  at  tbe 
heail  of  the  Kurram  valley  ;  by  the  Oomul  Pass,  across  the  centra  of  it ;  or 
by  tba  Solan  Pass,  through  northern  Balnohistan,  turning  its  southern 
astramity.  Between  the  Hinda-Kush  and  tlie  Sulaiman  ranges  many  high 
masses  run  out  south-westward,  enclosing  between  them  many  well-watered 
and  fertile  valluys,  as  well  as  high,  cold,  treeless,  pastoral  table-lands,  which 
merge  iu  the  south-west  into  the  bare  deserts  of  BaluohiBtan  and  eastern  PerBia. 
B.  As  a  whole  this  country  of  mountain  and  valley  ia  well  watered.  The 
Kabnl  rii>er  fows  eastward  between  the  base  of  the  Hindu-Kush  and  the 
Safid  Koh,  as  the  northern  mass  of  the  Sulaimaa  mountaina  Is  named,  to  join 
the  Indus  at  Attock,  Rafts  descend  it  to  Jalalabad,  and  it  is  probably 
navigable  for  boats  as  it  approaches  the  Indus.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Koh-i-baba  the  Hari-rud  (or  Heri  river)  mna  westward  past  Herati  and  turns 
northward  through  the  marginal  heights  of  the  plateau  to  descend  into  the 
Turkoman  desert  in  the  north,  and  there  to  be  drawn  off  in  irrigating  canals. 
Its  north  and  south  coume  forma  the  boundary  with  Persia.  The  valleys, 
between  tiie  interior  chains  which  ramify  south-westward  over  the  country, 
supply  the  head  streams  of  the  variable  Setmaud,  which  fills  the  lagoons  of  the 
great  Seistan  swamp  or  Hamun  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  terminating  ita 
concse  there.  It  is  swollen  out  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains  in  May 
and  Jane,  but  shrinks  at  other  seasons  to  a  nairow  obannel.  Tlie  northern 
river,  the  Oxiis,  receives  a  number  of  small  tributaries  from  the  northward 
slope  of  the  Hiudu-Kush,  near  its  head  In  the  Pamir,  bnt  farther  west,  where 
it  enters  the  low-lying  desert,  the  streams  flowing  north  towards  it  fail  to  reach 
its  channel,  being  drawn  off  altogether  in  canals  for  irrigation  In  this  dry 
region.  Such  are  the  Dehas,  which  terminates  In  the  dlatrict  round  Balhh, 
on  the  border  of  the  desert  ;  the  Nari,  or  Sangalak,  which  becomes  similarly 
spent  ill  the  vicinity  of  Andkhui,  and  the  lai^r  clear  and  rapid  stream  of  the 
Murgh-ab,  which  is  exhausted  in  fertllLsing  the  oasis  of  Merv. 

9.  Cliiuate. — The  climate  of  a  region  so  diversified  in  elevation  Is  natu- 
rally very  various  ;  the  heights  are  very  cold ;  the  deep  valleys  very  hot.  As 
a  whole  the  climate  is  dry,  cool,  and  bracing,  and  its  brave  and  strong 
people  testify  to  Ita  haalthinaas  ;  the  year  is  divided  distinctly  Into  seasons  of 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  the  last  beginning  in  December,  when 
the  streets  of  Kabul  are  blockaded  with  snow,  and  all  business  ia  at  on  end  for 
three  months.  Kabul  enjoys  a  moderately  warm  summer,  but  at  Jalalabad, 
iu  the  same  valley  lower  down,  the  heat  of  June  becomes  intolerable. 

10.  Product*. — The  aspect  of  (he  thinly-peopled  country  is  generally 
bare  and  mgged  ;  only  some  of  the  valleys  and  lower  mountain  slopes  are 
terraced  and  cultivated.  In  the  mountain  forests  the  pine,  oak,  cypress,  and 
walnut  are  characteristio  trees,  and  many  of  the  European  fruits  grow  wild. 
The  rose,  jasmin,  and  hyacinth,  adorn  the  gardens.  Among  wild  animals  the 
lion  la  occasionally  seen,  but  the  leoptird  is  common,  ns  well  as  wolves, 
hyenas,  jackals,  and  foiaa,  bears  in  tha  forests,  wild  sheep  in  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  antelopes  in  the  plains.  The  horses  of  Afghanistan  are  eicel- 
lent,  and  are  brought  in  numbers  to  Iiidia.  Broad-tailed  sheep  appear  in 
large  droves  ;  goats  and  dogs  are  also  plentiful.  Some  of  the  rivers  have 
alluvial  gold,  and  copper  and  iron  are  abundant  in  the  north  and  east. 
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11.  People. — Though  the  whole  country  within  the  limits  we  have  been 
describing  is  called  Afghanistan,  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  united  state,  and 
the  allegiance  owed  to  the  frequently  deposed  Ameers  of  Kabul  is  of  the  lightest 
and  most  fluctuating  kind  ;  its  limits  include  many  tribes  which  are  more  or 
less  independent  of  one  another,  and  often  at  war,  uniting  or  allying  them- 
selves it  may  be  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Along  the  borders  next  the  Panjab 
the  Pathan  ^  tribes  claim  absolute  independence,  and  are  under  no  rule  whatever 
except  that  of  their  own  chiefs  ;  they  have  always  been  a  source  of  disquietude 
to  the  British  Grovemment,  firequently  closing  the  passes  to  trade,  and  a 
great  number  of  expeditions  have  been  undertaken  against  them.  The 
most  important  of  these  border  tribes  are  the  YusufzaiSy  who  hold  the  hills 
north  and  west  of  Peshawar ;  the  AfridiSf  in  several  clans  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Satid  Koh  south-west  of  Peshawar ;  and  the  WazirU^  the 
robbers  of  the  Gomul  Pass  and  other  parts  of  the  central  Sulaiman  range. 
North  of  the  Kabul  valley  the  Kafirs^  occupy  the  slopes  of  the 
Hindu-Kush.  These  are  fine  mountaineers,  with  fair  complexion  and  blue 
eyes  ;  gross  idolaters,  professing  a  sort  of  Hinduism,  but  remarkable  for  their 
truthfulness  and  good  faith.  The  Afgharis  proper,  who  are  finely-built,  long- 
bearded  men,  with  Caucasian  features,  style  themselves  Beni  Israel,  or  sons  of 
Israel,  claiming  descent  from  Saul,  and  taking  their  name  from  his  grandson 
Afghana  ;  but  the  theory  of  their  Hebrew  origin,  based  on  this  tradition,  is 
untenable,  for  their  language  has  no  relationship  to  any  of  the  Semitic  dialects, 
but  is  clearly  a  member  of  the  great  Aryan  family.  The  most  numerous  of 
the  central  clans  are  the  Ghilzais  ;  but  since  about  1756  the  northern  Durani 
of  Kabul  have  been  the  politically  dominant  tribe.  The  Hwzarahs? 
inhabiting  the  wild  highlands  of  the  north  of  Afghanistan,  are  again  a 
widely  different  race;  they  are  of  Tatar  or  Mongol  descent,  pastoral  in 
occupation.  Beyond  the  Hindu-Kush,  towards  the  Oxus,  the  provinces  of 
Turkestan  included  within  the  boundary  (Wakhan,  Badakshan,  Kunduz,  and 
Balkh)  yield  obedience  to  the  Ameer  only  when  he  can  back  his  demands  by 
force.  Besides  the  Afghan  tribes,  Persians,  or  Tajiks,  are  numerous  in  the 
west,  Hindus  in  the  east. 

12.  Divisions. — The  great  divisions  of  the  country  are  those  of  Kahil, 
in  the  centre  ;  Heraty  on  the  west  in  the  valley  of  the  Hari-rud ;  Seistan, 
round  the  head  of  the  Hamun  Swamp  (now  almost  entirely  within  the 
Persian  boundary)  in  the  south-west ;  Dainaun,  or  "  the  skirt,"  in  the  east 
along  the  base  of  the  Sulaiman  range.  In  1873  it  was  agreed  by  the  Cabinets 
of  London  and  St.  Petersburg  that  the  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan  should 
be  considered  to  be  the  Oxus  river  from  the  Siri-kul  (lake)  in  the  Pamir 
plateau  as  far  as  the  post  of  Khoja  Sala,  where  the  route  from  Balkh  to  Bok- 
hara crosses  the  river,  and  that  it  should  be  marked  farther  westward  by  a 
line  drawn  across  the  desert  from  Khoja  Sala  to  the  Persian  frontier  near 
Sarakhs  on  the  lower  Hari-rud.  The  limit  thus  indicated  includes,  within 
Afghanistan,  a  number  of  small  states  or  territories  grouped  as  the  province 
of  Afghan  Turkestan  ;  but  in  these  states,  as  we  have  seen,  the  government 
of  Kabul  only  maintains  itself  by  force  of  arms. 

13.  Government. — The  history  of  Afghanistan  has  long  been  a  record  of 
disorders,  feuds,  and  factions.  But  in  recent  years  the  Amirs  of  Kabul 
have    greatly   strengthened    the    Durani   dynasty.      Balkh,   in    the    north, 

1  The  term  Pathan^  by  which  the  Afghan  tribes  are  known  to  the  natives  of  India, 
is  a  corrupted  form  of  Pukhtun  or  Fushtaneh,  a  name  conferred,  it  is  said,  on  a  leader 
named  Kish,  by  Mohammed  himself,  when  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Medina  to  examine 
into  the  new  religion,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  greater  number  of  his 
countrymen.  2  Or  infidels,  also  known  as  Kohistani  ('*  mountaineers"). 

3  So  named  from  the  Persian  word  Hazar,  signifying  a  thousand,  in  reference  to 
the  multitude  of  their  tribes. 
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was  added  to  it  by  couquest  in  18S0 ;  Kandaliar,  oil  the  south-west,  vits 
joined  to  it  in  1854  ;  Herat,  on  the  weat,  the  scene  of  frequent  diapntea  with 
Persia,  was  Dually  tnken  possession  of  by  the  Alghane  of  Kabul  in  ISSi  ;  and 
when  Doat  Mohammed,  the  father  of  Shir  All,  died  in  that  year,  the  Bntish 
Goveramant  recognised  the  latter  m  ruler  of  Afghanistan.  Soon  afterwards, 
hovever,  two  usurpers  in  succeasion  ruled  at  Kabul,  8hii  All  twiiig  exiled 
meanwhile  to  Turkestan.  With  the  aid  of  hia  son  Shir  AU  regained  his 
throne  ;  but  the  recognition  given  to  his  predecessors  by  the  ludiaii  Goieni 
ment,  the  British  arbitration  which  gave  Seiatan  to  Persia,  and  the  British 
occupation  of  Quetta,  had  alienated  bis  good-will,  and  in  1378  a  Bntish 
ttmbaseador  waa  refuaed  admittance  to  his  territory ;  in  November  of  that  year 
war  was  declared,  and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  undertaken  by  the  Britlah. 
The  result  of  this  expedition  waa  a  Treaty,  concluded  in  1879,  called  the 
Treaty  of  Gandamak,  by  which  the  British  Indian  frontier  was  advanced  to 
UiB  bead  of  the  Khaibar  Pass,  the  summit  of  the  Shutai^ardan  Pass  at  the 
head  of  the  Kurram  Valley,  and  to  the  Ehojak  Paaa  at  the  head  of  the  Pishin 
Valley  north  of  Quetta.  Towards  the  end  of  1879,  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  the  firat  English  resident  under  the  new  treaty,  a  punitive  expedi- 
tion occupied  Kabul  and  Kandahar.  Since  then  peace  has  prevailed,  and 
the  reigning  Amir,  Habibullali,  who  Buoceeded  his  father  Abilur  Rahman  in 
laOl,  has  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  British  Government 

14.  Trade. — The  iudutitries  of  Afghacistan,  besides  the  little  agriculture 
of  the  valleys,  are  chiefly  the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  clotha  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wRspons.  Caravans  passing  through  from  ludia  bring  shawls, 
cottons  aud  muslins,  turbans  and  silks,  besides  sugar  and  spices  ;  to  India  tliey 
take  ponies,  furs,  and  fresh  and  dried  fruita  ;  European  wares  reach  Afghanistan 
both  by  India  aud  through  Turkestan  from  the  north.  Some  rich.  Afghan 
merchants  possess  thousands  of  camels. 

16.  Chief  TownH.— Tlia  chief  towns  of  Afehanistan  are  Kabul  in  the 
north-east,  0400  feet  above  the  sea,  m  the  moat  fertile  part  of  all  the  country, 
aurrouuded  by  orchards  and  gardens.  OAjoni,  85  miles  south-west,  standing 
on  a  rock  280  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain,  and  7730  feet  above  the  aea,  pro- 
tected hy  walla  and  towers,  is  a  notable  fortress,  which  was  stormed  by  the 
British  in  1839,  and  again  taken  in  1S42.  Before  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Ghamevide  fcinga.  Kawiahar,  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Halmand,  is  a  populous  town,  the  great  mart  of  traffic 
between  Persia  and  India,  3490  feet  above  the  aea.  Here  Nadir  Shah  was 
assassinated  on  his  return  from  India  in  1 747.  Herat,  in  the  north-west,  in 
a  well-fbrtiSed  town.  Bumian  lies  heyond  the  Haji-kak  Pass,  which  is  a  very 
important  one,  as  it  is  the  only  one  iu  the  high  ranges  north  of  Kabul  that 
would  be  practicable  for  artillery.  Here  are  some  eitensive  architectural 
remains  and  artificial  cave  dwellings  of  ancient  date,  which  ate  still  occapied. 
Afghan  Tdrkbstak. 

16.  Badaksha'ii.—'Vba  most  easterly  of  the  small  states  nortli  of  the 
Hindn-KuBh|rai^  included  within  Afghan  Turkestan  is  that  of  Badakakait. 
It  lies  for  the  most  part  in  tlie  deep  valley  of  the  Korcha  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Oxus.  This  valley  is  ao  fertile  that  it  sends  ont  rice  and  wheat  to  the 
surrounding  cauntries,  and  pastures  large  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  famous 
camels.  Within  this  territory  also  the  beautiful  lapis  laznli,  sapphires,  and 
rabies  are  found.  Its  chief  centres  of  population  are  Jirm,  a  cluster  of  ham- 
lets in  the  valley  of  the  Eokclia,  and  Faixabad  on  the  Oxos. 

17.  Tributary  to  it  is  the  province  of  IVakhani,  higher  up  the  valley  of  the 
Oins,  on  tbe  soutb- western  border  of  the  Great  Pamir  ateppe,  inbabited  by  Ifhe 
WakMs,  an  intelligent  and  good-looking  race,  fond  of  anni  and  sjiort,  whose 
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"  Mir  "  or  chief  resides  at  ITila  Panja  in  the  valley.  A  considerable  transit 
trade  passes  along  the  upper  Ozns  valley  through  Badakshan  and  Wakhan, 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Turkestan  over  the  Pamir  routes.  The  easiest 
approach  to  this  region  from  India  is  that  by  the  Chitral  valley  and  over  the 
Baroghil  Pass  at  its  head. 

1 8.  Kunduz. — Next  to  Badakshan  westward  lies  KunduZf  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent Khanate,  now  tributary  to  AfghanistJin,  like  the  former.  Its  valley  is 
also  richly  productive  of  grain  and  fruits.  The  Mir  or  Khan  of  this  territory,  and 
with  him  tiie  ruling  part  of  the  population,  are  Uzbegs,  a  Mongolian  race  ;  the 
rest  of  the  people  are  Tajiks.  The  capital,  Kunduz,  near  the  tributary  of  the 
Ozus,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  small  mud-bmlt  place  in  the  midst  of  gardens. 

19.  Balkh. — Beyond  Kunduz  we  reach  the  more  extensive  state  of  BeUkh 
(or  Bactria),  reaching  from  the  Koh-i-baba  range  down  its  northern  slope  to 
the  Oxus.  Here  we  are  approaching  the  borders  of  the  great  Turkoman  desert, 
and  the  low  country  becomes  bare  and  stony,  though  the  upper  vallejrs  are 
well  watered  and  fertile.  The  natives  of  Balkh  are  Uzbegs  of  the  Shii^  sect 
of  Mohammedans.  The  capital  of  the  same  name,  situated  where  the  waters 
of  the  Dehas  river  from  the  Koh-i-baba  are  spread  out  and  spent  in  irrigating 
canals  just  before  reaching  the  Oxus,  is  a  ruinous  place,  but  has  had  a  great 
history.  It  is  still  called  by  the  orientals  Umm-ul-Bilad,  or  the  "  mother  of 
cities  ; "  in  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  great 
centre  of  Mohammedan  civilisation  in  Central  Asia,  and  was  then  an  immense 
city,  fully  thirty  miles  in  circuit.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

20.  Andkhui. — About  75  miles  west  of  the  ruinous  Balkh  lies  AndJ^ui, 
also  in  the  terminal  oasis  of  a  mountain  stream,  the  centre  of  another  small 
territory  which  long  formed  an  independent  Khanate,  inhabited  by  Turkomans, 
Usbegs,  and  Tajiks. 

21.  Maimana. — Lastly,  south-westward  of  Andkhui  we  come  to  the  small 
state  of  Maimana.  The  most  direct  route  from  Herat  to  Samarkand  and 
Bokhara  passes  through  it  by  a  difficult  passage  over  the  Murghab  river.  It 
has  a  warlike  Uzbeg  population,  partly  settled  in  villages,  partly  nomadic,  who 
long  held  out  against  the  rule  of  the  Afghans. 

WESTERN  TURKESTAN.i 

1.  Between  the  southern  borders  of  the  Russian  conquests  in 
Turkestan  and  the  limits  which  have  been  recognised  as  the  western 
frontier  of  Afghanistan,  there  still  remains  a  belt  of  territory  com- 
prising the  Khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  which  enjoyed  a 
precarious  independence  till  1872-73,  when  both  became  vassal 
states  of  Russia,  which  soon  after  reduced  all  the  rest  of  Western 
Turkestan.  Since  the  Tekke  Turkomans  of  Merv  tendered  their 
allegiance  in  the  beginning  of  1884,  the  Russian  and  Afghan 
territories  touch,  and  a  neutral  zone  exists  no  longer. 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Population. 

1  Khanate  of  Khiva   .         .         22,320  .  800,000 

of  Bokhara         .         80,000  .  1,250,000 

Karategin  .                     8,315  .  100,000 

Turkoman  coimtry  .                   82,000  .  250,000 


192,635  2,400,000 
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Khiva. 

2.  The  north-western  portion  of  this  independent  belt  is  occupied  by  the 
diminished  khanate  of  Kldva,  Here  the  only  inhabited  and  fertile  district  is 
that  -which  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Amn  or  Oxns  where  it 
approaches  the  Sea  of  Aral.  This  has  been  rendered  fruitful  by  the  energy  of 
the  people  in  irrigating  the  land  by  canals  drawn  from  the  river,  so  that  it 
yields  com,  fruits,  and  silk  in  abundance.  Its  settled  inhabitants  are  Uzbegs, 
the  dominant  people  of  this  region,  besides  Turkomans,  Elirghiz,  and  Persians, 
all  subjects  of  the  hereditary  Khan,  who  in  1872  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
vassalage  by  Russia.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  camel  caravans 
of  from  one  to  two  thousand  animals,  which  cross  the  steppes  to  Orenburg  or 
Astrakhan,  or  take  the  shorter  way  to  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  Caspian,  whence 
goods  are  shipped.  The  capital  city  of  Khiva,  on  one  of  the  main  canals 
drawn  from  the  Amu,  is  a  place  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  mud-built 
houses,  surroimded  by  a  wall,  and  containing  a  citadel  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  town.  Russians  only  are  free  to  trade  in  Khiva,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Amu  is  now  free  to  their  vessels  alone. 

Bokhara. 

3.  Adjoining  Khiva  on  the  east,  and  reaching  south  to  the  Oxus,  is  the 
once  powerful  khanate  of  Bokhara,  which,  though  politically  inferior  to  Afghan- 
istan, is  recognised  as  spiritually  supreme  by  the  surrounding  Mohammedan 
states.  Excepting  along  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  where  the  Zarafshan 
river,  drawn  off  in  canals,  enters  the  land  on  the  north,  there  is  little  culti- 
vable or  inhabited  land,  almost  all  the  remaining  area  being  covered  with  sandy 
steppes,  in  wliich  wells  become  of  the  utmost  value.  In  the  districts  which 
are  reached  by  water,  however,  cotton  and  silk,  com  and  fruits,  are  grown ; 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  broad-tailed  sheep  are  also  reared  ;  and  trade  is 
busily  carried  on  by  camel-caravans  and  the  Trans-Caspian  railway.  The 
volcanic  Hissar  district  was  wasted  by  a  violent  earthquake  in  1907- 

The  dominant  people  here  also  are  the  active  and  intelligent  Uzbegs  ;  but 
there  are  also  found  Afghans  and  Arabs,  Jews,  Nogais  or  Russian  Tatars, 
Kirghiz,  Tajiks,  Hindus,  and  Turkomans.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Moham- 
medanism, and  the  "  Mir  "  is  supreme  in  religious  matters  also. 

Bokhara^  the  capital,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  stands  in  the  fertile  region  gained  by  the  division  of  the  Zarafshan 
river  into  a  multitude  of  irrigating  canals,  before  it  reaches  the  Oxus,  Its 
walls,  four  miles  in  circuit,  have  eleven  gates.  Within,  its  bazaars  are 
enlivened  by  the  many  varied  costumes  of  the  many  different  peoples  who 
come  hither  to  trade.  Karshi,  south-east  of  the  capital,  is  also  a  great 
trading  place ;  and  the  main  southern  routes  into  Afghanistan  cross  the  Oxus 
at  Kerki  to  Maimana,  and  at  Kilif  into  Balkh.  Since  1887  a  railway  joins 
Bokhara  to  Merv  and  the  Caspian,  and  is  now  (1907)  extended  through 
Tashkent  north  to  the  Siberian  trunk  line. 

The  mountainous  pastoral  district  of  Karatcgin,  on  the  western  slojie  of 
the  Pamir  Steppe,  formerly  an  independent  territory,  passed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ruler  of  Bokhara  when  Russia  took  possession  q£  Kokand. 

The  Trans-Caspian  Province. 

4.  The  remainder  of  the  zone,  between  the  Oxus  and  the  northern 
frontier  of  Persia,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Trans-Caspian  province,  is 
oocapied,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  great  waste  called  the  Kara  Kum,  or  "  black 
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sands."  Round  the  borders  of  this  sandy  desert  live  the  Turkomans,  gener- 
ally nomadic,  but  occasionally  occupying  themselves  with  a  little  agri- 
culture, on  the  banks  of  the  streams  which  flow  down  from  the  Persian  and 
Afghan  highlands  to  be  spent  in  the  desert.  The  Turkomans,  a  branch  of 
the  Tdrki  race  comprising  a  large  number  of  separate  tribes,  are  a  fierce,  war- 
like people,  who  before  their  reduction  by  the  Russians  in  1882-4  lived  mainly 
by  plundering  the  caravans  and  settlements  of  the  surrounding  agricultural 
populations.  Their  chief  tribe  are  the  Tekke,  who  occupy  the  ancient  town 
of  MerVf  in  the  oasis  formed  by  the  Murghab,  which  is  the  most  important 
centre  of  population  in  the  Trans-Caspian  province. 

PERSIA.1 

1 .  The  kingdom  of  Persia  or  Iran  occupies  the  plateau  lands  which 
rise  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  is  separated  eastward,  from  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  by  an 
artificial  frontier  drawn  northward  from  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  past  the  Hamun  swamp,  to  the  river  Hari-rud,  which  loses 
itself  in  the  sands  of  the  Turkoman  desert  in  the  north  ;  and  west- 
ward, from  Mesopotamia,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Shat-el-Arab,  or 
the  united  water  channel  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  northward,  across  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
to  Mount  Ararat  In  extent  Persia  measures  more  than  five  times 
the  area  of  the  British  Isles  ;  but  its'population  scarcely  exceeds  that 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  conjointly. 

2.  Relief  and  Landscape.— The  only  lowlands  of  Persia  are  the  narrow 
and  arid  belt  of  coast  which  skirts  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
the  south,  and  that  which  lies  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Caspian, 
which  is  covered  with  vegetation,  and  has  a  damp  and  relaxing  climate. 
Between  these  the  plateau  rises  to  a  general  elevation  of  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  its  northern  margin,  next  the  Caspian,  being  marked  out  by  the 
range  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  which  culminate  in  the  highest  summit  of  the 
country  (Mount  Damavand,  volcano,  18,469  ft.),  and  its  southern  by  the 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Kohrvd  Mountains,  and  the  chains  of  Kurdistan, 
Farsistan,  and  Laristan,  which  run  from  north-west  to  south-east  on  this  side 
of  the  plateau.  These  ranges  have  been  as  yet  little  explored  ;  some  parts  of 
them  rise  perhaps  to  a  greater  general  height  than  the  Elburz  range,  and  some 
of  their  summits,  seen  from  long  distances,  never  lose  their  snowy  caps.  The 
high  plains  which  stretch  out  between  the  northern  and  southern  mountain 
ranges,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  plateau,  are  for  the  most  part  barren  and 
sandy  wastes,  scored  and  streaked  with  patches  of  green  oases,  cultivation 
being  only  possible  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  mountain  valleys  and  ravines 
are  much  more  fertile,  and  afford  bright  and  picturesque  prospects. 

3.  Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  rivers  flowing  down  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
plateau  are  few  and  of  no  value  at  all  for  navigation.  The  Kizil  Uzen  and 
Atrek  are  the  largest  of  those  which  flow  to  the  Caspian  from  Persia  ;  the 
Karun  and  Karkhah,  the  largest  streams  which  flow  down  the  south-western 
slopes  to  the  Euphrates,  in  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  The  north-eastern 
boundary  river,  the  Hari-rud,  coming  from  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan, 
loses  itself  in  the  desert  sands  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  descended  from  the 
plateau.     In  the  north-western  comer  of  the  country,  between  the  moimtain 

1  Area,  628,000  square  miles ;  pop.  (est  1906)  9,600,000. 
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called  the  Sehead  Kah,  nliich  rises  SQutli  o(  the  town  of  Tabm,  and  the 
mouDtains  of  Kurdiatan,  lies  the  high  basiu  uf  tlie  lake  of  Urumiah  on  Urmia, 
the  eurface  of  which  is  nearly  <I000  feet  shove  the  sea.  It  is  ceuly  08  exteu- 
sive  09  Laiiiioahire,  and  its  waters  ore  ao  salt  that  do  Ijsh  can  live  in  th«m.  The 
large  lakes  of  Niris  and  of  Shirai:  lie  within  the  folds  of  the  aouth-westem 
monntains  of  FarsiBtan  ;  and,  on  the  eastern  border,  partly  in  Persia  portly  in 
BalauhistHti  ond  Afghoniston,  is  the  great  expaiise  colled  the  Hamiin,  which 
extends  from  north  to  sonth  for  a  length  of  ahout  180  miles.  This  basin, 
wbicli  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  covered,  as  a  great  lake  or  awomp, 
by  the  water  bconght  to  it  by  the  Uelniand  river  from  th«  mountains  of 
Ajgbanistan,  is  aow  mainly  a  shallow  grassy  or  sedgy  depresElon,  deGned  in 
outline  by  doy-cliffs  and  reeds,  a  few  pools  of  water  appearing  only  at  the 
mouths  of  the  streams  which  formerly  filled  it 

For  irrigation  the  plains  of  central  Persia  are  dependeut  on  the  uncertain 
straanis  which  flow  down  inward  from  the  surrounding  mountoina,  ond 
which  ore  led  off  by  "  kanote"  or  underground  canola,  or  by  surface  channels, 
to  water  the  fields.  When  rain  or  enow  ia  deficient  on  the  mountains,  there 
is  a  ecarcity  of  water  in  the  plains  ;  and,  ivhen  both  ore  wonting,  o  famine  ie 
the  result. 

4.  Climate. — The  climote  of  Persia  is  of  the  excessive  type,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  plateau  region  ranging  from  a  few  degrees  above  the  zero  point  of 
the  thermonieter  to  os  high  aa  112°  F. ;  the  prevailing  winda  there  ore,  from 
the  nortb-west,  the  cooler  dry  wind ;  and  Aram  the  south-eost,  the  lain-hearing 
wind  of  Persia,  What  the  younger  Cyina  is  reported  to  have  said  regarding 
the  dimate,  "  that  people  perish  with  cold  ot  one  extremity  while  they  ore 
auffocoted  with  heat  at  the  other,''  is  true  of  the  country. 

In  the  IhishtUtan,  as  the  lowland  along  the  Persian  Qnlf  ia  called,  the 
heat  of  autumn  ia  excessive,  winter  and  spring  delightfully  fresh,  and  the  cold 
never  intense.  In  the  arid  region  of  the  eastern  interior  of  the  plateau  the 
heat  of  summer  is  moat  oppreaaive  ,'  the  winter  cold  and  piercing.  Tlie  Caspian 
slope,  ond  the  lowland  along  its  shores,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  worm  rother 
than  hot  summer  and  a  mild  winter,  with  frequent  and  heovy  mins. 

B.  People  and  Reli^on. — The  iuhafcitanta  of  Persia  are  divisible  into 
two  ehlef  dosaes,  the  setUed  agriculturists,  merchants,  and  artiaaua,  aud  the 
nomadic  or  paatoral  trihea.  The  former  class  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  Tajiks, 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persian  race,  with  an  admiituie  of  Turkish, 
Arab,  Armenian,  and  other  foreign  blood.  These,  from  being  long  a  subject 
race,  have  lost  much  of  their  independence  of  character,  and  are  often  servile 
and  cunning.  To  the  nomadic  or  pastoral  tribes  belong  the  Turkomans  of  the 
northern  borders,  the  Kurds,  Lura,  and  Arabs  of  the  south-west,  each  tribe 
living  under  its  hereditary  chief.  Besides  these  a  number  of  separata  com- 
monities  ore  to  be  fotuid,  such  as  tliat  of  the  Xeatorion*  Christioiis  of  the 
mountaina  of  Kunlistan,  at  present  a  poor  and  illiterate  people ;  of  Jews, 
Gypsies,  and  of  Negroes  from  the  Zanzibar  coaat  of  Africa. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Persia  are  Mohammedans,  ond  chiefly  of 
the  Sbiah  sect,  and  their  priesthood  hos  mony  orders.  Among  the  Shlaha  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  sbiine  of  the  Imam  Reza,  at  Mash-had,  in  the  north-east  of 
Persia,  ia  more  essential  than  one  to  Mecca  or  Medina.  The  chief  eiceptions 
are  the  Annenians  and  Nestorian  Christions  before  mentioned,  and  the  few 
Ghebts  or  Parsia  remaining  in  Karnian  and  Fars,  and  retaining  their  purity 
of  race  and  religious  faith.  As  a  rule,  the  rich  and  middle  claaaea  of  Persia, 
despite  abilities,  are  senanona  and  dissipated,  while  the  poorer  clossea  hove 


1  NeatoriUB,  patriarch  of  Constant 
431 1-^    Bis  Met,  repressed  in  the  t 
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barely  sufficient  sustenance.  The  famine  of  1870  destroyed  upwards  of  half  a 
million  of  lives.  In  comparison  with  other  countries  of  Asia,  education  is 
advanced  among  the  upper  classes  of  Persia.  In  the  colleges  Persian  and 
Ai-abian  literature  are  studied,  and  the  sciences,  largely  mixed  with  astrology, 
are  nominally  taught. 

6.  Products,  Trade,  and  Manufactures.  —  Where  the  dry  soil  of 
Persia  is  supplied  with  water  by  irrigation,  it  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  the  wheat 
it  yields  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world ;  cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco, 
are  other  large  crops.  The  wines  of  Shiraz  are  celebrated  in  Eastern  poetry  ; 
mulberries  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  silk  is  an  important  product.  With 
the  exception  of  salt  from  Lake  Urmia,  and  the  salt  incrustations  of  the 
desert  shores  of  the  plateau,  the  mineral  products  are  insignificant ;  yet  the 
beautiful  turquoise  stone  is  found  in  the  Elburz  mountains  of  Persia. 

The  horse  and  camel  are  the  chief  domestic  animals, — the  former  larger 
and  handsomer,  though  less  fleet,  than  that  of  Arabia,  is  celebrated  as  tiie 
finest  in  the  east.  Immense  herds  of  sheep  and  of  goats,  whose  soft  hair  la 
woven  into  fine  fabrics,  are  pastured  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  south-west. 
Wild  animals,  among  them  the  lion  and  leopard,  wolves,  tigers,  cats,  jackals, 
and  boars,  are  most  numerous  in  the  northern  forests  of  the  Elburz  Caspian 
slope.  The  rivers  flowing  to  the  Caspian  are  rich  in  fish,  especially  the  stur- 
geon, quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  Russia. 

The  manufactures  of  Persia  are  famous,  though  limited  in  extent,  and 
include  hand-made  carpets,  silk  stuffs,  shawls,  fine  arms,  and  sword  cutlery. 
Trade  is  of  little  importance,  and  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans  which 
come  from  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  through  the  towns  of  Karman  and  Yezd^ 
Shiran,  and  IsfahaUj  in  the  south  ;  and  from  the  route  by  Mash-had  and  Sabza- 
war  from  the  east  to  Tehran,  and  thence  to  Tabriz,  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  country,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  exchanges  of  goods  are 
effected.  Tabriz  is  the  emporium  for  the  productions  not  only  of  Persia,  but 
of  northern  India,  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  Kabul  and  Baluchistan.  Euro- 
pean merchandise,  chiefly  cotton  cloths,  come  by  way  of  Constantinople  and 
Trebizond  to  Tabriz,  to  be  distributed  thence  by  the  returning  caravans  over 
the  east.  The  trade  of  the  Caspian  at  the  Persian  port  of  Anzali  (the  port  of 
Rasht  and  of  Tehran),  and  Barf  rush,  and  at  their  own  naval  and  trading 
station  on  the  islet  of  Ashurada,  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Caspian,  is 
monopolised  by  the  Russians.  The  maritime  trade  of  the  southern  coast  at 
the  ports  of  Bvshire,  and  Goinbrun,  or  Bandar  Abbas,  on  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz,  is  carried  on  mainly  by  British  vessels  and  Arab  dhows. 

Though  the  roads  or  tracks  through  Persia  are  utterly  neglected,  a  system 
of  telegraph  lines  has  now  been  established  by  Europeans,  and  the  first 
postal  service,  also  conducted  by  Europeans,  was  opened  in  January  1877. 
By  it  mails  are  now  carried  from  Julfa,  the  Armenian  suburb  of  Isfahan,  to 
Tehran,  Tabriz,  and  the  port  of  Rasht  on  the  Caspian. 

7.  Government. — Until  the  year  1906  Persia  was  ruled  throughout 
historic  times  by  an  absolute  Shah-in-Shah  ("  King  of  Kings  "),  whose  powers 
were  limited  in  Mohammedan  times  only  by  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 
But  in  1906  a  constitution  was  granted  with  representative  institutions 
comprising  a  Senate  of  60  members  and  a  National  Council  {Majlis-i- 
SIwrd-i'Milli)  of  166,  raised  to  162  in  1907.  Of  the  Senate  (not  yet 
appointed)  30  are  to  represent  the  Shah,  and  30  the  National  Council,  whose 
members  are  elected  by  the  upper  classes  (nobles,  clergy,  chiefs,  landowners, 
and  traders)  and  returned  for  two  years,  the  Chambers  to  meet  annually  in 
October.  The  first  meeting  took  place  in  October  1907  and  was  followed 
by  great  disorders,  and  by  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Shah  in 
February  1908.    There  are  nearly  30  Ministers  for  War,  Finance,  Home  and 
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Foreign  Affairs,  Juatioe,  Trade,  Keligiou,  and  otlier  brauoheB  of  the  public 
service.  By  the  Anglo-Bussiau  Cuiiventioii  of  1907  Persia  is  divided  into  a 
northern  (Russian)  and  a  aouttera  (Britiah)  sphere  of  influence,  the  long- 
standing diplomatic  friction  between  the  two  rival  states  being  thus  aneslcd 
for  the  present. 

Notwithstanding  its  ancient  civiliButvm,  and  the  contact  of  Europeans, 
the  same  atrocious  penal  code  and  otlier  barbariama  havs  hitherto  prevailed 
in  Persia  as  in  other  Mohsmniedan  countries.  Tlie  oppressive  taxation  of 
the  labouring  ciasses,  the  insecurity  of  property,  inl«i7ial  disorders,  and  the 
closing  in  of  Rnssiau  aud  British  influence  round  it,  have  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  kingdom. 

8.  DivieionB  and  Chief  Towaa. — The  divisions  of  the  country  are ; — 
The  three  Caspian  provinces  of  Ghilan,  Mazandaraa,  aad  Aatrabod,  in  the 
north ;  Irak  Ajenii,  Khorassan,  and  Seistan,  in  the  central  plains ;  Adnrbaijan, 
Ardalan.  Lnriatan,  Khuzistan  or  Arabistan,  Fursistan,  and  Saraan,  extending 
over  the  parallel  luountaiu  ranges  of  the  west  and  sonth-west ;  and  Hakron, 
sloping  to  thocoost  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south.  Tabriz,  Kaivin,  I^a- 
han,  and  Shirax,  have  in  turn  been  the  capital  cities  of  Persia.  At  prasBut 
Tehran,  on  a  broad  plain  at  the  south-west  base  of  Mount  Damavand,  is  the 
sent  of  government-  Black  mud  walla  and  ill-paved  tlioroughfarea  are  the  rule 
in  Persian  toivus,  the  windowed  or  teTTaced  fronts  of  the  houses  being  hnilt 
for  the  inner  courts,  not  for  the  world  without.  Handsome  mosques  snd  solid 
caravanserais  there  may  be,  but  everything  is  irregular,  and  niins  and  new 
bnildings  are  side  by  side,  and  dirt  and  discomfort  everywhere. 

Ahont  forty  miles  north-east  of  Shiraz  are  the  majvellous  ruins  of  Perae- 
fiolia,  the  ancient  capital,  once  "theglory  of  theBast,"  to  the  embellishment  of 
which  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  contributed, 

ASIATIC  TURKEY.! 
1.  Greneral  Description. — Thia  lai^e  territory,  the  whole 
weatera  extremity  of  Asia,  is  very  irrej^ai  in  contour  and  rehef, 
and  may  be  compared  in  extent  to  about  twelve  times  the  area  of 
England  and  Walea.  It  has  a  very  long  coast-line,  being  hounded 
oa  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  west  by 
the  ,^eau  and  Mediterranean  Seaa,  and  the  Eed  Sea,  whilet  its 
saath-eaetcrn  angle  occupies  a.  considetalile  portion  of  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  remaining  boundaries  on  the  east  and  south 
are  formed  by  the  long  ranges  of  mountains  that  serve  to  separate 
it  from  Persia,  and  by  the  Syrian  Desert,  which  gives  a  very  inde- 
finite limit  to  the  empire  in  the  direction  ot  Central  Arabia.  The 
chief  physical  divisions  are  Asia  Minor,  Arineiua,  and  Euidistan  on 
the  north  ;  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  the 
Hejaz,'  and  Yemen,  on  the  south.  These  are  the  naaies  in  common 
use  amongst  Europeans,  hut  they  are  not  ofGcially  recognised  in  the 
country.  Thia  land,  the  early  home  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
scene  of  so  many  great  events  in  the  very  dawn  of  history,  has  been 
now  for  a  long  period  slowly  but  surely  falling  to  decay  under  a 
weak  aud  corrupt  government 

s  Qejaz=  I^nd  of  pilgrimage,  tlie  Holy  Land  of  Moluuiimodoni. 
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2.  Islands. — The  islands  belonging  to  Turkey  are  chiefly  situated  in  the 
Mgeaxif  and  are  collectively  known  as  the  Archipelago  of  the  White  Sea, 
Jezireh  Bahr-i-Sefid.  The  principal  islands  are  ThaMS,  with  a  population  of 
8500  souls — ^like  all  the  islands,  chiefly  Greek  ;  it  has  a  barren  soil,  but  the 
hills  are  covered  with  fir  timber.  Samothrace,  with  an  area  of  about  30  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  5000.  IinJbros^  population  8000,  noted  for 
its  abundance  of  game.  LemnoSt  area  150  square  miles,  population  27,000, 
exports  com,  grapes,  and  figs.  TenedoSf  a  small  island  close  to  Besika  Bay, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  population  4000,  exports  a  famous  red 
wine.  Mytilinif  the  birthplace  of  Barbarossa,  population  102,000,  fertile  soil ; 
olive  groves  clothe  the  shores,  and  pine  forests  the  mountains.  ChioSf  area 
400  square  miles,  population  60,000,  exports  mastic,  silk  cocoons,  olive  oil, 
and  wine.  Samos,  a  tributary  beyship  under  a  Christian  Prince.^  Icaria, 
population  10,000,  chiefly  charcoal-burners.  Patmos,  a  barren  island  with  a 
population  of  6000,  famous  as  the  place  of  St.  John's  banishment,  and  the 
scene  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision.  Cos,  area  150  square  miles,  population 
10,000,  is  a  fertile  and  picturesque  island,  producing  com,  oil,  wine,  and  silk. 
Rhodes,  area  420  square  miles,  population  29,000 ;  contains  the  chief  town  of 
the  vilayet  of  the  islands,  with  a  good  port ;  is  healthy  and  fertile,  and  ex- 
ports honey,  wax,  oil,  figs,  and  grapes  ;  was  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
order  of  the  Elnights  of  St.  John.  Here  also  stood  the  celebrated  Colossus  of 
Rhodes.  Cyprus,  a  rich  and  fertile  island  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  an  area  of  3710  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  237,000, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Christians  and  speak  Greek.  It  is  traversed  by  two 
distinct  mountain  ranges,  one  parallel  to  the  north  coast,  the  other  to  the 
south.  From  neglect,  want  of  drainage  and  tillage,  it  is  covered  in  many 
places  with  fever-breeding  marshes.  It  is  historically  famous  for  its  copper  and 
other  minerals,  and  contains  many  ruined  towns.  Nicosia,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  is  the  capital.  The  other  places  worth  naming  are  Laraaca  and  Limasol 
on  the  south  coast ;  Papho  on  the  west,  Kyrenia  on  the  north,  and  Famagusta 
on  the  east.  It  suffers  from  occasional  drought,  has  no  harbours,  and,  with 
great  agricultural  capabilities  and  mineral  and  forestal  riches,  has  but  little 
commerce.  Under  the  convention  of  1878  it  is  administered  by  the  British 
Grovemment. 

3.  Relief.— The  surface  may  be  readily  divided  into  three 
sections,  the  first  on  the  north,  including  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and 
Kurdistan,  being  everywhere  mountainous  ;  the  second  to  the  south, 
including  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  part  of  Arabia,  an  almost 
uninterrupted  plain.  The  third,  to  the  west,  including  Syria, 
Palestine,  the  Hejaz,  and  Yemen,  a  long  range  of  sea-bordering  hills 
and  mountains. 

The  whole  of  the  first  section  is  one  great  plateau  of  varying  elevation, 
buttressed  north  and  south  by  considerable  mountain  ranges,  and  culminating 
in  the  great  peak  of  Ararat,  16,916  feet  above  sea-level.  Rising  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  long  north  range,  clothed  with  forests  of  valuable 
hard  wood,  commences  on  the  east  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  and  gradually 
declines  westward  in  average  elevation  to  3000  feet,  but  rises  in  peaks  south 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  6330  (Mount  Olympus)  and  5750  feet  (Mount  Ida). 
Towards  the  ^gean  coast  the  plateau  has  been  very  much  broken  into  by  the 
rivers  which  enter  this  sea,  but  spurs  mn  out  to  the  coast  in  steep  bluffs  of 

1  See  page  855. 
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2000  and  3001)  faet.  On  the  south  the  Taurna  range  may  be  said  to  terminate 
in  a  blntf  Lsvllnnd  Kt  tlie  anuth-weatem  extremity  of  tliu  peninsula.  Rising 
almost  iinmediatelj  to  a.  height  of  6885  feet  in  the  Baha  Dagh,  it  eerves  sa  the 
waterparting  for  the  south  coaat  drainage  as  far  east  as  the  meridian  of  Tarsus  ; 
separating  thu  short  streams  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  From  the  conti- 
uental  or  lake  drainage  of  the  plstean,  and  reaching  ia  the  Butghar  Dagh  a 
height  of  11,390  feet.  Here  it  throws  off  the  range  of  the  Antt-Tnunu  to 
tha  north-BOst,  an'd  here  also  is  found  the  famous  pass  called  now  Gulek 
BogEtaz,  the  Cilieian  Oatcs  of  aaclent  history.  From  this  poiot  its  continuation 
aastward  appears  to  be  very  much  broken  and  interrupted  until  it  reaches  tbe 
Akhyr  Dagh  north  of  Maraeh,  when  it  again  reanmea  ita  character  as  a  great 
range,  and  reaches  the  Euphrates  at  the  great  bciid  south-west  of  Eharput. 
South  of  Maraah  the  twin  chain  of  Amauos  mns  off  to  the  south-west,  and 
under  the  names  of  Durdun  Dagh  and  Alma  Dagh  (Cilieian  and  Syrian 
Amaniui),  embraces  the  plain  aud  gulf  of  Iskeaderun  (Issua),  The  Syrian 
branch,  reaching  the  Nahr-el-Ahay  (Orontas}  at  Antioch,  becomes  the  nortliem 
head  of  the  sea-bordering  ranges  wliicti  form  our  third  section.  Crossiag  the 
Eupbrat«B,  and  proceeding  eaatvrards  under  the  local  names  of  Alindshi  Dagh, 
Ehandush  Dagh,  and  Erdoah  Dagh,  the  prolongation  of  the  Taurua  range 
forms  the  waterparting  between  the  Mnnul-chai,  and  the  streams  feeding  Lake 
Van  and  the  apper  Tigris,  and  reaches  the  ridge,  which  forms  this  part  of  the 
Turco-Persian  honndaiy,  near  the  valley  of  Kotur,  ceded  in  1878  to  Persia. 
Storting  from  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates 
in  E.  long.  39°,  and  running  in  a  sonth-eaaterly  direction,  the  ridge  of  Karajah 
Dagh  (Mens  Masius)  separates  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Tigria  from  those 
at  the  Khabur  ;  at  Mardia  thia  range  bends  a  little  more  easterly,  and  under 
the  name  of  Jebel  Tnr  reaches  the  Tigris  about  70  miles  abore  MosuL  Cross- 
ing the  river,  and  still  proceeding  in  tha  same  easterly  direction,  it  ultimately 
reaubes  the  boundary  range  at  the  peak  of  Rowandii,  10,120  feet. 

Between  this  latter  range  and  the  east^m  prolongation  of  the  Taurus 
Mountains  sonth  of  Lake  Van,  lie  the  range  of  Jebel  Judi,  and  the  confused 
mass  ot  the  mouutaios  of  Julamerik  in  the  centre  of  the  Kurdish  country,  the 
home  country  of  the  Caniukhi  ot  Xenophon. 

Tbe  Anti-Taurus,  leaving  the  main  range,  as  already  mentioned,  near  tbe 
Cilieian  Gates,  forms  tbe  waterparting  between  the  Kiiil  Innak  and  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  Egbin,  where  it  crosses  the  latter  river  and  becomes  the 
southern  limit  of  the  plains  of  Eningian  and  Erzrum,  culminating  in  the 
Bingal  Dagh,  11,660  feet.  Thence  under  tbe  names  of  Kaabel  Dagh,  Sherian 
Dagh,  and  Aghri  Dagh,  it  reaches  and  foi-ms  part  of  the  new  boundary  with 
Rnssia,  and  then  joins  tbe  Persian  boundary  on  Mount  Ararat.' 

The  whole  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  bears  evidence  of  volcanic  action, 
but  the  south-westem  portion  is  covered  with  volcanio  cones,  and  it  is  here  that 
we  find  lakes  of  salt  and  brackish  water  with  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  surrounded 
hy  marshes  mare  or  less  salt,  and  abounding  in  traces  of  volcanic  action. 

The  second  section  comprises  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
and  part  of  Arabia,  which  appear  to  rise  gradually  from  the  aea-Ievel  in  the 
Euphrates  valley,  to  a  height  of  over  2000  feet  on  their  western  edge.  The 
only  hills  worthy  of  mention  in  this  great  pastoral  country  are  those  which, 
running  in  a  continuoua  line  in  a  south-west  and  north-east  direction,  bisect 
the  great  plain.  Commencing  in  the  Anti-Lehanon  Range  at  Jebol-eab-Sheikh 
(Mount  Hennon),  and  passing  just  northward  of  Palmyra,  they  are  locally 
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known  as  Jebel  Ruak,  Jebel  Amur,  Jebel  Bisshari,  Jebel  Abdnlaris,  and  Jebel 
Sinjar ;  under  the  last  name  the  Tigris  at  Mosul  is  reached,  and  the  direction 
and  character  of  the  range  changes.  Turning  south-eastwards  it  now  becomes 
the  skirt  of  the  mountain  country,  and  reaches  the  boundary  range  under  the 
name  of  Kara  Dagh.  South  of  the  Kara  Dagh,  the  Hamrin  Hills  connect  the 
boundary  range,  Pusht-i-Koh,  with  the  Tigris  above  Tekrit,  but  they  are  of 
mean  elevation  and  are  unimportant. 

The  third  section  consists  of  two  longitudinal  belts,  one  with  a  slight 
westerly  trend  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  other  with  an  easterly 
trend  bordering  the  Red  Sea.  Commencing  on  the  north  at  Antioch,  where 
our  first  section  terminates,  we  find  the  Jebel  Nusarieh  rising  abruptly  and 
presenting  a  bold  front  to  the  sea,  sinking  at  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,  near 
Homs  on  the  Nahr  el  Ahsy,  but  rising  again  immediately  in  Mount  Lebanon 
to  more  than  10,000  feet ;  after  crossing  the  Nahr  el  Kasimiyeh  (Leontes), 
and  leaving  a  deep  chasm  where  the  waters  break  through  to  the  sea,  the 
rounded  hills  and  little  ridges  of  Galilee  carry  on  the  mountainous  belt  to  the 
Merj-ibn-Amir  or  plain  of  the  Kishon  ;  this  plain  rises  very  little  above  sea- 
level,  and  affords  easy  access  to  the  country  behind.  South  of  this  plain  is 
Jebel  Kurmul  (Carmel),  and  with  slight  interruption  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  and  the  plateau-like  hill  coimtry  of  Judaea  lead  on  to  Jebel  Mugrah, 
at  the  end  of  this  mountainous  belt,  where  it  descends  abruptly  into  the  desert 
of  Et  Tih.  At  the  eastern  base  of  this  irregular  mountain  mass,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  western  edge  of  the  great  Arabian  plain,  lies  the  remarkable 
depression  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  Dead  Sea — ^a  physical  curiosity  perfectly 
unique,  the  surface  level  of  the  waters  being  1292  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  This  longitudinal  valley  is  continued  north  by  the  valley  of 
the  Nahr  el  Ahsy,  and  south  by  the  broad  Wady  el  Arabah,  which  rises  with 
a  gentle  ascent  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of  660  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
then  sinks  down  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Akabah.  East  of  this 
long  depression  lies,  in  the  north  the  Antl-Libanus,  culminating  in  Jebel  esh 
Sheikh  (Mount  Hermon)  9383  feet,  and  in  the  south  the  Jebel  esh  Sherah, 
culminating  in  Jebel  Hariin  (Mount  Hor)  4000  feet.  Between  these  extremi- 
ties there  are  no  very  distinct  ranges,  the  mountains  of  Gilead  and  Moab  end 
in  steep  precipices  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  volcanic  group 
of  Jebel  Hauran,  and  the  peculiar  basaltic  tract  of  El  Lejah,  stand  out  con- 
spicuously from  the  great  plain. 

The  mountains  which  border  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  are  of  much 
greater  elevation  than  the  portion  of  the  longitudinal  belt  just  described. 
Near  Medina,  on  the  parallel  of  25°,  Jebel  Shomer  leaves  the  coast  range  at 
a  right  angle,  and  runs  across  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  N^d  or  the  Highland ;  near  Mecca,  on  the  parallel  of  21°,  the 
coast  range  appears  to  culminate  in  a  point  said  to  be  nearly  14,000  feet 
high,  and  here  the  Aared  or  Tamarieh  Mountains,  running  across  the  penin- 
sula parallel  to  Jebel  Shomer,  pass  south  of  Er  Riad,  and  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Nejd.  Throughout  Yemen  the  range  averages  6000  feet,  but 
little  is  definitely  known.  Probably  there  are  many  points  of  great  elevation 
in  this  division. 

4.  Rivers. — The  most  important  rivers  of  Turkey  in  Asia  are  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  the  former  being  navigable  for  river  steamers  for  1100  miles, 
and  the  latter  for  more  than  600  miles.  The  Euphrates,  "the  great  river," 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Kara  Su  ^  or  Frat  and  the 
Murad  Chai.^  The  first  rises  amongst  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  in  the 
plateau  of  Erzrum ;  the  latter  in  the  high  valley  of  Alashkert,  near  Bayazid. 

1  Su,  Chai,  and  Irmak  =  river. 
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After  the  unian  of  these  waters  tlio  great  rirer  brenka  through  tlie  Tflurns 
cliHin,  and  deaceads  b;  a  deep  and  perilously  navigable  detile  to  Birejih. 
Hence  it  flows  through  an  altiivial  Tolle;,  cnltivaUd  in  a  few  places  as  far  us 
Ana ;  from  tbis  point  to  Hit  there  is  no  cultivation,  but  here  tba  corn  conuby— 
the  only  country  in  the  warld  where  com  is  indigenous — is  entered,  which 
cantinnes  all  the  way  to  tlie  Shat  el  Arab.  The  ouly  tiibutury  of  any  import- 
ance is  the  Ehabur,  which  ftills  in  on  the  left  bonk  after  a  conrae  of  nearly 
200  miles.  The  whole  length  of  this  great  river,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris  at  Kumab,  ia  1600  miles. 

The  Tigris  rises  on  the  BOutham  side  of  the  Taurus  clinin  near  Kharput, 
and  croBsiug  the  plateau  of  Diarbekr,  and  bursting  through  the  mountaiu 
barrier  tliat  supports  that  plateau  on  tha  south,  enters  the  plain  a  few  miles 
south  of  Mosul.  It  approaches  to  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Euphrates  at 
Bagdad,  and  after  making  a  wide  sweep  to  the  e^t  joins  that  river  at 
Knmah,  and  the  united  rivets— under  the  name  of  Shat  el  Arab— Uow  for  120 
miles  in  a  broad  full  stream,  with  flat  marshy  banks,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  at  Fao. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Tigris  fall  in  on  the  left  hank.  They  are 
the  Sert,  the  Greater  and  IJeaeer  Zab,  and  the  Diyaleh.  Bising  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Z^^s  Alouutuns,  they  drain  the  whole  of  Turtdsh  Kurdistan. 

The  head  waters  of  the  Aras  (Araies),  a  tributary  of  the.  Caspiau  Sea,  come 
within  Turkish  territory;  rising  in  the  Blngiil  Dagh  south  of  Er£rBiii,it  posses 
through  the  portion  of  Armenia  ceded  in  187B  to  Bnssia,  and  for  great  part  of 
its  course  serves  as  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Persia.  Of  the  rivers  form- 
ing the  Turkish  portion  of  the  Black  Sea  basin,  the  most  easterly  is  the  Choruk 
Su,  which  rises  in  the  hills  to  the  south-east  of  Baiburii,  and  falls  into  the  sen 
near  Batum  ;  its  lower  course  ia  through  that  part  of  Lozistan  which 
has  been  transferred  to  Russia  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  West  of  Trebizond  ia 
the  Korshut  Su,  which,  rising  on  the  platenn  of  Gumusti  Khana,  falls  into  the 
sea  near  Tireboli.  The  Kiril  Irmak  (Holys)  and  the  Yeshil  trmak  (Iris),  the 
largest  rivers  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  both  rise  in  the  Gemln-Beli- 
Dagh  at  tha  northern  extremity  oi  the  Anti-Taurus  range.  The  Eizil,  after  a 
winding  course  of  about  700  miles  through  picturesque  valleys,  breaks  through 
t^e  defile  of  Kara  Tepe,  and  enters  the  sea  by  a  deltoid  mouth.  The  Yeshil 
has  a  much  straight^r  east  and  west  course,  but  turns  abruptly  north  to  de- 
scend the  maritime  slope,  and,  forming  a  delta  at  its  mouth,  enters  the  sea  by 
aeverol  channels.  The  next  stream  is  the  Soghanly  Su,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  east  of  Er^lL  Then  comes  the  Sakaria  (Sangarius),  a  fine  stream  with 
Its  source  is  the  uplands  of  Angoi-a,  Jt  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Engur 
Su  with  the  Said  Chai.  It  has  a  tortuous  course  of  300  miles,  and  enters  the 
sea  forty  miles  west  of  EreglL 

The  streams  ttowing  into  the  Sea  of  ^tarmora  are  the  Adymus,the  Sukurlu, 
and  the  Khoja  Chai  (Granicus).  The  trihutariea  to  the  ^ean  are  nnmerous 
and  of  great  historical  inl^reat.  Just  soutli  of  the  Dardanelles  and  north  of 
Basika  Bay  is  the  Mendere  Su — the  famous  Scamander — which  rises  in  Monnt 
Ida  and  flows  through  the  plain  of  Troy.  The  Gediz  or  Sarahat  Chai  (HermTia) 
has  a  length  of  about  200  miles  ;  traversing  first  a  dreary  volcanic  region, 
it  runs  through  the  pleasant  fertUe  vniley  of  Eossaba,  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Smyrna.  The  Kutchuk  '  Mendere  (Cajster)  rises  in  tlie  Boz  Dagh  (Tmolus), 
has  a  length  of  seventy  miles,  and  passing  through  a  splendid  valley  it  enters 
the  lea  near  the  rains  of  Ephesus.  The  Buynk  '  Mendere  rises  near  the  grou]> 
of  brackish  lakes  that  occupies  the  south.-weslem  portion  of  the  plateau,  and 
after  a  course  of  nearly  250  miles,  waters  the  fine  plain  of  Aldin,  and  falis 
into  the  sea  near  the  ancient  port  of  Miletus,     All  these  rivers  bring  down 
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large  quantities  of  silt,  and  tlie  ancient  ports  at  their  months  are  now  choked 
up,  and,  in  some  cases,  lie  miles  behind  the  present  coast-line. 

The  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Taurus  are  numerous,  but  not  important.  The  Gok  Su  (Calycadnus)  has  a 
course  of  more  than  100  miles,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarsus.  The 
Sihun  Chai  (Cams)  and  Jihun  (Pyramus)  both  rise  on  the  flanks  of  the  Anti- 
Taurus  and  run  through  the  Taurus  range  in  deep  and  precipitous  channels, 
afterwards  meandering  through  a  perfect  sea  of  verdure,  in  the  rich  alluvial 
plain  of  Adana  ;  they  enter  the  sea  between  Tarsus  and  Iskanderun. 

The  rivers  draining  into  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  are  the  Nahr-el-Ahsy 
(Orontes)  and  Nahr-el-Litany  (Leontes),  which  rise  in  the  splendid  upland  vale 
of  El  Bukoa  (Coele  Syria),  and  run  in  opposite  directions  at  the  back  of  the 
Lebanon  range.  The  former  passes  through  Antioch,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  its  port  of  Suedia  (Seleucia) ;  the  latter  reaches  the  sea,  through  a  chasm 
in  the  range,  near  Sur  (Tyre).  The  only  other  river  of  importance  here  is  the 
Jordan,  which,  rising  in  several  springs  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Hermon,  and 
])assing  through  the  lakes  Bahr  ^-el-Huleh  (Merom)  and  Bahr  Tubariyeh  (Gkn- 
nesareth),  plunges  down  through  the  great  depression  called  £1  Ghor  in  a 
tortuous  course  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  ends  in  the  Bahr  Lut  (Dead  Sea). 
The  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the  rivers  of  Damascus,  deserve  mention  in  this 
connection.  Rising  on  the  slopes  of  Anti-Libanus  and  Henuon,  they  flow 
down  and  irrigate  by  innumerable  artificial  channels  the  rich  and  fertile  plain, 
producing  a  verdant  paradise  of  fruit  and  flowers  around  that  Old  World 
city. 

The  Turkish  provinces,  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  are  destitute  of  rivers.  The  coast  is  bordered  by  a  barren  sandy 
plain  of  varying  width,  called  the  "  Tehamah  "  or  "  low  country." 

5.  LaJces. — Lake  Van,  the  largest,  has  an  extreme  length  of  80  miles  by 
a  breadth  of  30  miles,  and  lies  in  a  hollow  in  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of 
more  than  5000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  no  outlet  and  few  tributaries,  its 
waters  are  salt  but  clear  and  blue  like  the  sea,  it  contains  shoals  of  fish  and 
abounds  with  waterfowl ;  ice  forms  on  its  surface  in  winter,  but  it  has  a  delight- 
ful climate.  It  is  navigated  by  barges  of  rude  construction.  Tuz  Gbl,'  the 
largest  of  the  group  of  salt  lakes  on  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  is  45  miles 
long  by  10  broad,  with  extensive  salt  marshes  on  its  western  edge.  Beishehr 
Gbl  about  20  miles  long  by  5  broad,  the  twin  lake  of  Egerdir  about  30  miles 
by  6,  and  the  Buldur  17  miles  by  4,  are  the  principal  lakes  of  a  picturesque 
group  that  occupies  the  south-western  edge  of  the  plateau.  Lake  Isnik 
(Ascania),  on  whose  shores  the  arbutus  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  lakes  of 
Manias  and  AbuUonia,  lie  just  south  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Bahr  Tubariyeh 
(Galilee  or  Tiberias),  a  basin  of  volcanic  origin,  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  is  13  miles  long  by  7 J  broad,  and  663  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  .  Bahr  Lut  (Dead  Sea),  the  most  remarkable  sheet  of  water  in 
the  Old  World,  is  hemmed  in  by  cliffs  1600  and  2000  feet  in  height,  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  from  its  shores.  It  is  1292  feet  below  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  deepest  lake-basin  in  the  world,  is  46  miles  long  by  9J  broad, 
receives  several  considerable  tributaries,  but  has  no  outlet ;  is  intensely  salt 
and  contains  springs  of  bitumen,  for  which  reason  it  was  named  Lacus 
Asphaltites.  The  water  is  nauseous  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  so  buoyant  that 
the  human  body  will  not  sink  in  it.  Sulphur  and  rock  salt,  lava  and  pumice, 
abound  along  its  shores,  and  its  aspect  is  dead,  barren,  and  desolate.  •  Bahr 
Nedjef  is  a  fresh-water  lagoon,  situated  about  20  miles  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Hillah,  is  40  miles  long  by  about  10  broad,  and  is 

1  Bahr  =  lake,  river,  or  sea.  *  Gol  =  lake. 
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fiurroniiJcd  by  red  sandstone  cliffs.  On  its  banks  stands  Meshed  All,  one  of 
the  holy  cities  of  the  Sbiah  sect  of  Mohan]  medans. 

8.  Climate.— The  climata  of  Tnrkay  in  Asia  ia  as  variBcl  aa  the  physical 
featurea.  The  great  plateau  on  the  north  has  a  distinctly  continental  climate, 
Hgorons  severe  wintara  with  iatecse  scorching  heat  in  summer ;  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plateau  region  the  monntains  are  coTered  with  snow  far 
tWD-thinlB  of  the  year,  and  some  of  tbe  principal  rangee  are  capped  with  per- 
petual enow  [  here  the  peasants  build  tleir  dwellings  undei^ronnd  to  escape 
the  aevBilty  of  tiie  eessons.  Towards  the  west  the  winters  are  not  quite  bo 
severe,  hnt  the  THriationa  of  temperature  are  excessive.  The  ralleya  and 
plains  in  tlie  whole  of  tliis  high  lE^on  are  generally  very  fertile,  producing 
fmita  in  ahnndance,  the  olive,  mulberry,  aad  other  treea,  and  the  vine.  The 
northern  slopes  facing  the  Black  Sea  are  humid,  enjoying  more  or  less  rain  all 
through  the  year ;  they  are  covereil  with  forests  of  ash,  elm,  poplar,  larch,  beech, 
box,  and  pine,  or  are  cultivated  wherever  a  patch  of  level  ground  is  to  be 
fouod.  The  valleys  which  open  oat  into  the  j^gean  Sea  are  exceedingly  fertile 
and  have  a  genial  climate ;  the  summers  are  hot,  and  severe  cold  is  oecaaionally 
felt  whan  the  winds  blow  down  from  the  plateau  throngh  the  valleys.  The 
rains  on  the  sonthem  slopes  facing  the  Mediterranean  fall  only  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  this  coast  during  great  part  o!  the  year  la  eice.ssively  hot ;  the  hilla 
are  covered  with  virgin  forests,  and  tlie  coast  plains  at  the  eastern  end  produce 
orangea,  lemons,  grapes,  cotton,  com,  Bn.d  an  endless  variety  of  flowers.  The 
slopes  from  this  mountain  region  that  face  the  groat  Mesopotamian  plain  have 
a  less  rigorous  climate;  the  summers  are,  however,  hot  and  sultry,  and  violent 
storms  of  wind  and  snow  frequently  sweep  down  from  the  plateau.  The  great 
plains  are  scorched  and  bare  in  summer,  but  the  winters  are  mild,  and  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  desert,  which  is  broken  upby  oases  and  possesses  a  salubrious 
climate,  there  are  many  pools  of  rain-water,  even  although  there  are  no 
streams,  and  pasturage  for  camels  and  sheep  is  found  over  large  areas.  The  desert 
wind  called  SamieP  blows  outward  in  all  directions  in  the  summer  months. 
The  peculiar  disease  called  "  Bagdad  data-mnrk  "  and  "  Aleppo  hntton  "  ia 
common  to  all  the  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  desert ;  it  attacka  visitors  and 
residents  alike,  and  lasts  a  period  of  twelve  months,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
dangerous.  Truffles  are  found  plenUfully  in  the  sands  of  the  western  desert. 
Along  the  Syrian  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  the  winters  are  mild  and  the 
aummeia  oppressive.  Along  the  higher  slopes,  especially  in  the  Lebanon,  where 
some  of  the  hiUs  rise  above  the  snow-line,  the  wintera  are  bracing  and  the 
Bummei'a  mild  and  balmy  ;  there  are  two  rainy  seasons,  "  the  former  and  the 
latter  rains."  Towards  the  dasert  the  country  is  parched  and  all  vegetation 
scorched  up  by  the  intense  dry  summer  heat.  On  the  Red  Sea  coast  the 
Tehamah  or  coast  plain  is  hot,  dry,  and  barren,  except  towards  the  south, 
where  it  is  reached  by  snnunep  rains  and.  aflorda  good  pasturage.  The  Jebel  or 
mountain  region  is  cooler  and  well  watered,  producing  an  abundant  vegetation. 

7.  People  and  Eeligion. — The  country  Is  very  thinly  peopled,  there 
being  only  ahout  twenty-two  souls  to  a  square  mile  of  auriace.  Of  the  total 
population  of  about  17,000,000,  less  than  one-half  are  of  Turkish  or  Tatar 
origin,  and  probably  not  otie-fonrth  are  of  real  Ottoman  bloorl.  Nearly 
6,000,000  of  the  Tatar  peoples  are  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  about  1,000,000 
in  Armenia  and  Knrdistan,  probably  600,000  hi  Meaopotamia  and  Babylonia, 
and  another  fiOO,000  in  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Hejaz,  and  Yemen.  The 
agricultural  Turks  are  moral  and  temperate,  and  physically  a  flue  race,  but 
the  offloial  Turks  are  debased  and  corrupt.  The  Armeniana,  abont 
800,000,  are  chiefly  settled  in  the  plateau  country  round  Lake  Van,  but  as 
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the  bankers  and  usurers  of  the  empire  they  are  to  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  all  the  cities  and  towns.  The  Kurds,  the  ancient  Cardukhi, 
famous  horsemen,  are  still  wild  and  warlike ;  thej  are  a  pastoral  people, 
occupying  the  mountain  valleys  and  glens  on  the  Turco-Persian  frontier  south 
of  Lake  Van ;  they  number  about  1,600,000,  and  are  a  terror  to  their  more 
peaceful  neighbours.  The  Arabs,  the  old  Semitic  people,  number  more  than 
7,000,000,  and  still  wander  with  their  countless  flockis  of  sheep  and  camels 
over  the  great  plain  as  they  have  done  since  the  davm  of  history.  They  are 
great  traders  in  horses  and  in  wool,  and  are  but  nominally  under  the  Turkish 
Government,  recognising  only  the  authority  of  their  sheikhs.  The  Greeks 
chiefly  occupy  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  towns  on  the  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  .£gean,  but  as  merchants  and  handicraftsmen  they  are  to  be 
found  scattered  all  over  Asia  Minor ;  they  number  about  2,000,000,  and  are 
the  best  educated  and  most  civilised  of  all  the  races  in  the  empire.  There 
are  some  30,000  Circassians,  rough  and  fierce  mountaineers,  distributed  in 
small  settlements  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  immigrants  from  the 
Caucasus,  who  preferred  Turkish  rule  to  Russian.  These,  together  with  a  few 
Lazis  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  some  200,000  Jews,  Gypsies,  and  Negroes, 
scattered  over  the  country,  complete  the  motley  group  of  antagonistic  races 
that  constitute  this  decaying  empire. 

The  dominant  religion  is  Mohammedanism  of  the  Sunnite  sect ;  some 
13,000,000  of  the  population  profess  this  religion,  but  less  than  one-half 
of  these  are  Turks ;  about  3,000,000  are  nominally  Christians,  including 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Europeans,  and  (about  500,000)  Syrians.  During  the 
years  1893-5  the  Armenians  were  the  victims  of  a  fearful  outbreak  of  Moslem 
fanaticism  instigated  by  the  authorities,  in  which  many  thousands  were  either 
massacred,  driven  into  exile,  forced  to  embrace  Islam,  or  reduced  to  starvation. 

8.  Products. — ^The  mineral  wealth  is  great ;  coal  and  ironstone  are  found 
together  in  considerable  quantities  ;  rich  mines  of  copper  exist  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the  Taurus  near  Diarbekr  lead 
and  silver  are  found  at  intervals  along  a  line  connecting  Angora,  Sivas,  and 
Trebizond,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  eastern  Taurus  in  the  south  ;  green,  black, 
and  white  marble,  and  the  finest  quality  of  granite,  are  to  be  had  in  many  parts 
of  the  mountain  section.  With  a  fertile  arable  soil  and  a  suitable  climate, 
nearly  every  agricultural  product  flourishes.  Oats,  barley,  and  wheat 
are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Almost  all  kinds  of  garden  produce 
and  orchard  fruits  abound,  grapes  and  oranges  are  to  be  had  all  round  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  as  well  as  the  choicest  tobacco,  opium,  valonea  and 
madder.  The  mulberry  is  everywhere  cultivated  for  feeding  the  silkworms, 
and  cotton  is  grown  in  most  of  the  western  valleys.  Vast  groves  of  boxwood 
and  other  valuable  trees  clothe  the  seaward  slopes  of  the  hills.  Dates  are 
produced  for  export  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  where  wheat  is  indigenous. 
Petroleum  and  bitumen  springs  are  found  in  the  Euphrates  Valley.  Angora 
is  famous  for  its  flocks  of  goats,  which  produce  the  mohair  of  commerce,  and 
enormous  quantities  of  wool  come  from  the  countless  flocks  of  sheep  tended 
by  the  wandering  Bedouin  and  Kurd  shepherds.  There  are  at  present  no 
manufactures  worth  mention.  One  industry,  however,  should  not  be  omitted, 
the  sponge  fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  a  source  of  great  wealth. 
There  are  no  roads  worthy  the  name,  but  the  railway  system  is  being  rapidly 
developed,  and  in  1906  nearly  2400  miles  were  open,  connecting  Smyrna 
and  Scutari  on  the  Bosporus  with  the  chief  Anatolian  towns,  Beirut  with 
Damascus  and  Aleppo,  and  Jaff'a  with  Jerusalem.  The  Bagdad  line  is 
approaching  Alexandretta,  and  in  1907  over  470  miles  of  the  Damascus-Mecca 
line  had  been  completed. 

9.  Divisions  and  Chief  Towns. — ^Turkey  in  Asia  is  divided  into  twenty- 
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seven  proviiiets,  suMividBd  into  counties  or  flanjaliH,  wliicli  nra  ngnin  Buh- 
diiiileil  into  districta  nr  kazas.  Aa  tha  number  of  those  prDvincea  ia  TBriable, 
it  ia  preferable  to  mention  thti  principal  towns  in  connection  witli  the  popu- 
lar geographical  divisions  ot  the  country. 

IVebiiond  (35,000)  ia  the  moat  important  port  of  Asia  Minor  (Anatolia) 
on  the  Blaclc  Sea,  and  has  far  outatripped  its  riTBla,  Samaun  and  Sinope  ; 
Scntari  is  merclj'  a  suburh  of  Conntantiuople,  but  lamiil,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  gulf  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  promises  to  become  kh  important  outlet  of 
trade.  These  places,  however,  are  far  surpassed  by  the  great  emporium  of 
Smyrna  (200,000)  on  the  ^gean  Sea,  wlilch  is  connected  by  railwaya  irith 
Mauissa  (Magnesia,  50,000),  Alashehr,  and  Aidin,  the  last  on  the  Manderefl 
(Maander).  On  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  are  the  porta  of  Adalia 
and  Mersina,  the  latter  joined  by  a  railway  to  the  ancient  Tanua  and  Adana. 
Among  the  inland  towna  of  Asia  Minor  not  already  mentioned  the  following 
deserve  attention,  tit. — Bruaa,  the  old  capital  of  the  Ottomans,  at  the  foot 
of  tha  Asiatic  Olynipua  ;  Kutahia  (50,000)  and  EBkishehr,  with  famona  meer- 
schanm  quarriea  to  the  soutlt-east  of  it ;  Angora  (30,000),  Koatamuni 
(i0,000),  Amaaia  (30,000),  Sivaj  (43,000),  Kaiaarie  (72,000),  and  Konia 
(4i,000). 

The  islands  of  the  £gean  form  a  separate  province,  known  as  Jezireh  Bahr- 
e-Seffd,'  with  Chios  for  tlieir  capital,  but  the  island  of  Samos  is  by  the  Con- 
vention of  162S-9  autonomoua  under  a  Christian  prince  paying  tribute  to  the 
Porte.  It  lias  an  area  of  180  square  miles,  and  a  popalation  of  SS.OOO  Greeks, 
and  ia  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  whole  group ;  it  exports  com,  grapes,  oil, 
valonea,  and  mnacatel  wine- 
Cyprus,  under  the  Convention  of  1878,  ia  administered  by  the  British 
Government.     (Seep.  348.) 

The  principal  towns  of  Amtenui  are  Eramm  (39,000),  the  modem  capi. 
tal  i  Erzingiiin,  the  ancient  capital ;  and  Van,  on  the  lake  named  afterit.  In 
the  ill-defined  region  of  Kurdiatan  are  Diarbekr  [34,000),  proudly  Mated  on 
the  npper  Tigris  ;  and  Marditi,  occapying  also  a  strong  position. 

The  broad  plains  of  Met^potamia  (EI  Jedre)  and  Babyloma  (Irak), 
although  a  wilderness  eompared  with  what  they  were  in  ancient  times,  atill 
boast  a  few  towns  of  note,  auch  a»  Mosul  (81,000),  near  which  are  the  rains 
nf  Xinive  ;  Bagdad  (145,000),  like  the  former,  on  the  Tigris  ;  and  Basra,  on 
the  Shat  el  Arab,  at  the  head  of  the  Gnlf  of  Peraia. 

DaioBscns  (230,000),  the  capital  of  Syria,  ia,  next  Smyrna,  the  largest 
town  of  Turkish  Asia  ;  its  port  ia  Beirut  (11S,000),  the  only  place  of  importance 
along  the  Syrian  coast ;  Iskanderun  (Aleiandretta),  the  ontlet  of  the  &moue 
city  of  Aleppo  ;  Latakle,  Tarabulns  (Tripoli),  Saida  (Sidon),  Sur  (Tyre),  Akka 
(Acre),  Jaffa,  tbe  port  of  Jemsalera  (12,000),  although  historically  famous,  are 
at  present  only  of  local  Interest.  Even  Antakln  (Antioch),  some  fifteen  miles 
np  tbe  Orontea,  is  a  decayed  place. 

In  Arabia  the  Turks  hold  tbe  old  land  of  the  Midianites,  with  tbe  port  el 
Wej  ;  the  province  of  Hejax.  with  the  aacred  cities  of  Medina  (48,000)  and 
Mwea  (60,000),  and  the  great  port  of  Jedda ;  and  Yemen,  which  haa  Sana 
(50,000)  for  ita  capital,  and  Hodeida  and  Hohha  for  its  ports. 

Within  the  limits  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  aituated  the  holy  cities  of  Jew, 
Christian,  and  Mohammedan— Jeruialem,.  contaiuing  tbe  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple  and  of  the  orucifixion  of  Jeaua  Christ!  Mecca,  the  birthplace  of 
Mohammed  ;  and  Medina,  the  place  of  bis  death. 

1  Islands  of  the  White  Sea=  the  Archijyetneo. 
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AKABIA. 

1.  General  Description. — The    peninsula    of    Arabia    is 
bounded  west  by  the  Red  Sea,  east  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  south  by 
the  Arabian  Sea,  and  north  by  the  great  Syro-Babylonian  plain.    That 
part  of  Arabia  which  is  at  present  independent  of  Turkey  embraces 
all  the  interior  and  the  south  and  east  coasts,  between  the  Bahrein 
Islands  and  Aden.     About  two-thirds  of  this  area  consists  of  cultiv- 
able land,  and  one-third  of  irreclaimable  desert     It  is  divisible 
into   three    sections — Nejd   in   the   north,    Oman    in   the   south- 
east, and  Hadramaut  in  the  south.     The  northern  "  highland "  of 
Nejd  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  strip  of  desert  of  varying  width 
and  sterility,  but  always  interrupted  at  intervals  by  oases  or  slight 
depressions  in  its  generally  uniform  surface,  where  a  well  or  spring, 
surrounded  by  a  few  herbs  and  bushes,  a  little  grass,  and  occasion- 
ally date-palms,  enables  the  Bedwin  to  find  the  needful  supply  of 
fodder  for  his  camels,  and  to  lead  the  caravans  of  merchants  or 
pilgrims   across   the   trackless  waste.      The  northern    desert,   or 
Nefud^  extends  from  the  oasis  of  Teyma,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Turkish   province  of  Hejaz,  across  by  the  oasis  of  Jauf,  to    the 
border  of  El  Hasa,  on  the  Persian  Gulf :  it  is  partly  a  stony  "hamada," 
partly  covered  with  reddish  sand,  which  is  heaped  into  ridges  from 
200  to  300  feet  high,  like  a  sea  of  red-hot  waves.     It  is  absolutely 
bare,  save  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  it  is  thinly  sprinkled  with 
grass  and  herbs.     In  some  parts  a  small  herbaceous  plant,  called 
samh,  grows  wild,  which  produces  a  reddish  farinaceous  seed,  and 
yields  the  Bedwin  his  staple  food   supply.     Over  this  desert  the 
simoom^  blows  during  the  summer  heats  at  uncertain  intervals. 
Tliere   is   no   sand   or    dust  in   the  atmosphere  during  the  short 
period  that  the  wind  lasts  ;  but  the  whole  horizon  becomes  dark,  as 
the  stifling  blast,  with  the  heat  as  of  red-hot  iron,  passes  over.    To 
the  west,  along  the  borders  of  Hejaz,  the  desert  is  yet  more  irregular, 
and  presses  in  towards  the  central  highland  between  the  mountain 
ridges  in  long  finger-like  projections  :  it  cuts  off  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces from  all  political  influence  with  Nejd.     The  Dahna^  bounds 
the  settled  country  to  the  east  and  south,  and  is  the  main  sand 
waste  of  Arabia  ;  it  has  never  been  crossed  by  European  travellers  ; 
and  even  the  Arabs  avoid  this  impenetrable  waste  of  loose  reddish 
sand,  without  water  or  vegetation  of  any  kind,  extending  south 
of  the  tropic  line  for  a  distance  of   300  or  400    miles.      These 
deserts  lie  on  a   plateau  of  some  3000   feet   altitude,    and   are 
surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  mountains  which  rise  on  the  western  side 

^  Nefud  =  sand-passes.         2  Simoom  =  x>oison  blast.  s  Dahna  =  red  desert. 
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to  a  considerable  elevation.  In  the  northern  desert  lies  the  remark- 
able oasis  of  Jauf,  aome  60  miles  long  by  10  or  12  broad,  contain- 
ing three  floitrisliiug  villages.  Kach  house  stands  in  its  own  orchard, 
where  the  £g  and  the  vine,  the  apricot  and  peach,  and  the  choicest 
dates  are  cultivated,  and  where  the  fruits  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
famous  gardens  of  Damascus.  It  has  a  good  dry  climate,  and 
healthy  and  vigorous  inhabiianta.  The  N^d^  is  the  central  plateau, 
SJid  is  a  compact,  settled  district,  bounded  by  ridges  of  hard  rocks, 
and  culminating  in  a  crescent-shaped  mountain  range,  called  Jehel 
Toweyk,'  the  backbone  of  Central  Arabia  north  of  the  tropic  This 
mountain  is  composed  chiefly  of  chalk,  bat  ha^  a  few  granite  crests  on 
ita  Bouth-eaateru  edge,  where  iron  ore  is  abundant.  It  is  cut  up  by 
a  perfect  nia^e  of  valleys,  which  become  roaring  torrents  during  the 
rains,  bnt  are  dry  at  all  other  times  ;  hut  everywhere,  at  all  seasons, 
water  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  In  these  valleys  the  people  plant  their  towns  and 
^^lleges,  for  the  shade  and  vegetation  they  afford.  North  of  Nejd, 
and  separated  &om  it  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Nefud  about  twenty 
miles  broad,  hes  the  secondary  plateau  oi  Jehel  SiammaT ;  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  Jehel  Aja  and  Jebel  Selnia,  cross  this  plateau  in  a 
S.W.  to  N.E.  direction.  Jebel  Aja  (5600  ft.),  composed  largely  of 
granite,  is  the  northern  rim  of  the  whole  table-land,  and  is  probably 
not  inferior  in  height  to  Jebel  Toweyk  to  the  south. 

Nejd  and  Sham  mar  have  a  dry  bracing  atmosphere  and  healthy 
climate.  The  southern  part  of  Nejd,  near  the  tropic,  is  less  salu- 
brious, but  is  the  more  fertile,  being  damper  and  hotter.  Dates  of 
excellent  quality  and  of  several  varieties  are  here  produced  in 
abundance,  and  are  the  main  source  of  landed  Arab  wealth.  Com, 
niaize,  millet,  melons,  pomegranates,  and  peaches,  grapes,  figs, 
oranges,  and  citrons  are  also  grown.  A  little  cotton  is  cultivated, 
and  lentils  in  the  south.  Rock  salt  is  found  in  the  west.  Camels 
and  sheep,  horses,  and  humped  oxen  are  numerous.  Wild  boars, 
gazelles,  partridges,  i^uails,  and  pigeons  are  also  to  be  foimd.  The 
celebrated  Arabian  horses  are  tended  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
none  of  the  best  breeds  are  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  Oman,  at 
the  extreme  south-eastern  end  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  country  about  as 
lai^e  as  England  and  Wales.  It  is  filled  with  a  plateau-like  group 
of  mountains,  the  dominating  feature  being  a  range  called  Jebel 
Akhdar,'  which  stretches  from  Raa  Mesandum  on  the  north  to  Kaa 
el  Uadd  on  the  south.  This  mountain  gives  rise  to  numerous  small 
streams  an  its  seaward  slope,  which  run  at  intervals  underground,  and 
4dmost  all  of  them  disappear  entirely  before  reaching  the  coast.    Oman 


1  N^.!  =  uiiiri 
woyk  =  tbD  twliMd  moun 
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is  the  richest  district  of  Aiabia,  both  in  agricoltanil  prodncte  and  in 
mineral  treasures.  Along  the  seaboard  there  are  two  HeanonB,  each 
lasting  about  six  months.  The  hot  season  is  most  oppressive,  the 
land  Ijecomes  scorched,  and  the  towns  like  ovens.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  N.W.  monsoon  blows  with  great  force.  On  the  hills  it 
is  comparatively  cool  all  the  year  round.  The  chief  products  are 
coco-nuts,  dates,  mangoes,  com,  maize,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  apiicotB 
and  peaches,  cotton  and  indigo.  Lead  and  copper  are  mined  ;  but 
skill  and  energy  and  good  government  are  wanting  to  develop  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  Hadramaut  Ib  a  country  of  which 
very  little  is  now  known  ;  it  was  once  feanous  for  frankincense  and 
myrrh :  it  occupies  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  from  Oman  on 
the  east  to  Yemen  on  the  west,  and  consLsts  apparently  of  a  con- 
fused mass  of  hills,  composed  of  limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  quartz, 
and  gneiss,  culminating  in  heights  of  6000  feet  within  100  miles  of 
the  coast  Beyond  this  there  appear  to  be  extensive  plains  sloping 
down  inland  to  the  great  desert  It  is  occupied  by  independent 
Bedwin  chiefs  ;  produces  wheat  and  barley,  dates  and  lemons, 
sheep,  goats,  and  camels.  Its  chief  port  is  Makalla.  The  chief 
islands  round  the  coast  are,  the  Bahr  el  Ben&t,  formerly  known  as 
the  East  India  Company's  Islands,  lying  off  the  north  or  Pirate 
coast  The  Kuria  Muria  Islands,  lying  off  the  south  coast,  barren 
and  rocky,  belong  to  the  British  Grovemment  Perim  Island,  a  for- 
tified rock  which  conmiands  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  also 
British. 

2.  People  and  Religion. — The  people  of  central  Arabia  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — ^tbe  Hadesi,  or  settled  inhabitants  of  the  to'wiis  and  Tillages, 
and  the  Bedwins,  or  wanderers,  occupying  the  open  pastures  of  the  great 
Arabian  j)lain  and  the  numerous  small  oases  in  the  desert  The  genuine 
Arab  is  nature's  gentleman,  noble  and  handsome,  of  well-developed  stature 
and  healthy  complexion,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  great  respect  for  authority 
and  love  of  commercial  enterj>riRe.  He  is  by  birth  and  education  a  Moham> 
medan  of  the  severest  tj^pe  5  but  scepticism  and  unbelief  are  as  rife  here  as 
in  Christian  countries,  although  not  openly  professed.  The  Bedwin,  although 
of  the  same  race,  has  descended  to  the  lowest  depth  of  moral  and  mental 
degradation;  he  is  the  same  wild  herdsman  that  he  was  2000  years  ago. 
He  appears  to  be  naturally  and  by  inheritance  a  sun- worshipper,  but  for 
convenience  he  adopts  Mohammedanism,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
settlements  conforms  outwardly  to  its  laws.  Negroes  are  numerous, 
both  slave  and  free,  all  over  Arabia,  but  in  Nejd  especially  they  form  a  con- 
si<lerable  portion  of  the  town  population.  There  are  about  1,000,000  settled 
inhabitants  and  75,000  nomades  in  Nejd  and  its  dependencies  ;  whilst  Jebel 
Shammar  has  about  274,000  settled  inhabitants  and  166,000  nomades.  The 
language  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  these  central  districts  is  the  pure  and 
elegant  Arabic  of  the  Koran,  whilst  Ehkili,  an  old  Himyaritic  tongue,  still 
survives  in  parts  of  Hadramaut. 

The  inhabitants  of  Oman  are  very  mixed,  consisting  of  Arabs,  Banians, 
Baludm,  Negroes,  Abyssinians,  Somalis,  and  Persians.     They  number  about 
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1,500,000,  and  are  tolerant  in  religions  matters  ;  the  majority  ontwardly 
profess  Mohammedanism. 

3.  GovenuaexitB,  Divisions,  and  Chief  Towns. — Nejd  is  at  present 
divided  into  three  States,  which,  until  recently,  formed  the  snltanate  of  the 
Wahabi.  This  sect,  named  from  its  founder,  seeks  to  retain  the  Islamism  of 
the  Koran  to  the  letter ;  and  the  result  is,  as  usual,  intolerance,  aggression, 
fanaticism,  and  espionage,  which  hinders  all  social  progi'ess  and  clips  the 
wings  of  commerce.  Riyadh,  the  capital  city  of  the  Wahabi  (lat.  24"  38'  84"  N., 
long.  46"  41'  48"  K ),  contains  a  population  of  about  30,000,  and  has  a  Jamia, 
or  house  of  prayer,  capable  of  holding  4000  people  ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
strong  walls  in  good  repair,  about  30  feet  high,  and  defended  by  a  trench 
and  embankment  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  fruit  gardens.  Shammar  {Shomer) 
is  now  the  more  powerful  State  of  the  Nejd,  extending  from  Jebel  Aja  across 
the  Nefud  to  the  oasis  of  Jauf^  and  from  Uejaz  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Euphrates.  Hayel,  the  residence  of  its  Emir,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about 
20  feet  high,  with  bastion  towers  and  lai^e  folding  gates  at  intervals ;  it  con- 
taiuB  a  population  of  20,000,  and  many  large  gardens  and  open  spaces,  together 
with  an  immense  palace  and  pleasure-grounds,  are  included  within  the  walls. 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  horses  and  camels,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Persian 
Haj  or  pilgrim  route  between  Bagdad  and  Mecca.  In  El  Kasim  are  the  towns 
Bereydah  and  Oneyzah. 

Oman  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  each  enjoying  almost  the  independ^ 
ence  of  a  tributary  state  ;  the  central  government  is  weak.  The  chief  towns 
are  Maskat,  the  capital,  a  large  and  tolerably  clean  commercial  city,  with  a 
population  of  15,000,  surrounded  by  old  Portuguese  fortifications,  with  a  small 
but  good  harbour,  open,  however,  to  the  fury  of  the  N.W.  monsoon.  Matrah, 
three  miles  north-west,  and  almost  a  suburb  now  of  Maskat,  has  also  a  good 
harbour,  and  a  population  of  about  10,000.  Barka,  Sohar,  and  Shaija  are 
seaport  towns,  with  harbours  and  considerable  trade ;  Nezwah  and  Ber^rmah 
are  important  inland  towns. 

Aden,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  between  Yemen  and 
Hadramaut,  is  a  British  possession  and  free  port,  on  a  volcanic  peninsula, 
five  miles  long  by  three  broad.  It  has  a  population  of  37,000  ;  is  absolutely 
naked  and  barren  ;  great  reservoirs  for  rain-water  have  been  constructed 
by  the  British,  and  the  fortifications  erected  by  them  have  roidered  the  place 
impregnable.  Jebel  Hasan,  a  sister  promontory  on  the  western  side  of  Aden 
harbour,  and  about  four  miles  distant,  is  also  British.  A  large  territory 
around  Aden  is  occupied  by  tribes  "^ho  are  in  the  pay  of  the  British 
Government.  The  Aden  district,  which  is  administered  from  Bombay,  has 
a  total  area  of  60  square  miles,  and  population  (1901)  43,974.  The  frontier 
towards  the  Turkish  province  of  Yemen  was  finally  settled  in  1907.  For  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Socotra,  also  administered  from  Bombay,  see  page  407. 


AFRICA— GENERAL. 


1.  Africa  forms  the  vust  south-western  peninsula  of  the  Old 
World  continent,  tacked  on  to  Asia  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea — the  Mediterranean 
on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its 
gulf  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east.  From  Has  el  Kerun,  its  most  northerly- 
point  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  to  Cape  Agulhas  or  "The  Needles," 
the  boundary  mark  between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  in  the 
farthest  south,  its  length  is  about  6000  miles.  From  Cape  Verd 
pointing  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  to  Cape  Guardafui  (Girdifo, 
or  Has  Assir)  in  the  east,  it  reaches  about  4600  miles.  Its  area, 
of  nearly  twelve  millions  of  square  miles,  is  more  than  three  times 
that  of  Europe. 

2.  No  other  part  of  the  land  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  so 
rounded  and  compact,  and  on  that  account  so  difficult  of  access,  as 
Africa.  The  contrast  between  the  broken  European  shores  and  the 
massive  African  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  was  observed  by  the 
earliest  geographers ;  the  same  continuous  unbroken  margin  extends 
all  round  the  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  its  shore  line.  Except 
Zanzibar  and  a  few  others  on  the  east  coast,  the  islands  which 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  such  as  the  Canaries,  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St  Helena,  lie  out  in  the  ocean  far 
from  its  shores,  and  Madagascar  is  separated  from  it  by  nearly 
300  miles  of  deep  sea. 

3.  Belief. — Guarded  by  its  inhospitable  shores,  large  areas  of 
the  interior  of  the  continent  are  still  imperfectly  known,  and  it  is 
only  during  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  tracks  of  travellers 
across  it  have  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  us  to  form 
any  general  conception  of  its  inward  form  and  character.  As  a 
whole  the  continent  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  plateau,  bordered 
round  by  maritime  ranges  which  form  the  seaward  edges  of  the 
interior  table-lands. 

If  we  begin  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  comer  where  Africa  joins  on  to 
Asia,  we  find  tlie  land  rising  immediately  west  of  Suez,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
ship  canal,  to  a  height  of  2600  feet,  named  Jebel  Attaka  ;  from  this  we  may 
follow  a  chain  of  heights  rising  abruptly  all  along  the  western  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea  till  we  reach  the  high  edge  of  the  Abyssinian  highland,  7000  to  8000 
feet  above  the  sea,  over  which  the  British  expedition  marched  to  Magdala 
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ia  1868.  Fortlier  on  soutliward  ve  ttaah  that  ])art  or  the  mai^in  of  Ihe 
platean  on  vlucb  the  snow-cappeil  Eeaia  (18,000  feet)  and  Kilivui-ti^ro 
(10,720  fset)  riee  butwiieii  the  iDdJac  Ooeiui  and  the  great  lakes  ;  then 
the  lAringttone  Motintaint  (11,000  feet},  which  wall  in  Lake  Nyassa ;  and 
in  the  farthest  south  the  Drakenberg  ranges,  which  rise  steep  and  wnll-like 
facing  the  Indian  Oueon,  and  leading  round  to  the  temuta  which  form 
the  Cape  Colnnj.  Turning  the  high  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  to  the  Atlantic 
margin,  the  same  terraced  nsoents  from  the  Eea-coast  to  the  hordere  of  the 
Ulterior  plateau  present  themselves  all  along  the  western  side  of  the  continent 
from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  bead  of  the  Biglit  of  Biafrs.  Round  the  Guinea 
coast,  lieyocd  ths  low  delta  of  the  Higer,  as  far  as  Cape  Verd,  the  platean 
edge  approacheB  the  uoaat  only  at  intervals,  but  the  supposed  Kong  Mnun- 
foiTU  do  not  exist.  In  Morocco  the  hordering  maritime  heights  are  taken  np 
again  b;  the  AtUa  Raage  (Tizi-n-TatDJart,  15,S00  feet),  and  are  continued 
along  the  Mediterranean  by  the  plaitan  of  Barbery,  hy  the  ranges  called  the 
Jebtl  es  Soda,  or  filack  Mountains  of  TrijKili,  and  by  the  heights  of  Barea 
farther  east,  bringing  us  again  to  the  ddta  of  the  Nile. 

4.  Within  the  border  of  maritime  heights  which  we  have  been  tracing,  all 
BDUthern  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  plateau  at  a  general  elevation  of 
abont  3000  feet  above  the  aeo.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  interior  ranges 
which  rise  &Dm  this  portion  of  the  plateaa  are  those  caUed  the  Mvahinga 
Monidains,  which  seem  to  have  an  east  and  west  direction,  separating  the 
wide  basins  of  the  Congo  and  the  Zambeii  rivers,  and  the  mountains  to  the 
westward  of  Lakes  Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika,  which  form 
the  western  edge  of  the  great  plateau  of  eastern  equatorial  Africa.  Here 
also  the  Suwenzori  Range  between  Lakes  Albert  and  Albert  Edward  rivals 
Kilima-njaro  in  altitude. 

Northern  Africa,  between  the  higher  southern  plaliau  and  the  mountains 
of  Barbary  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  appears  to  be  generally  lower,  or  at 
an  average  elevation  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  though  the 
plateau  formation  remains  the  same.  The  prominent  lines  of  heights  known 
within  it  are  those  which  extend  from  the  Marrah  Motmtnin'i  of  Darfttr, 
between  the  Nile  basin  and  that  of  Lake  Chad,  north-westward  through  the 
mountain  land  of  TibcsCi,  in  the  centre  of  North  AtMca,  to  the  series  of 
plateauB  occupied  by  the  Tuareg  tribes  south  of  the  plateau  of  Barbary.  A 
remarkable  volcanic  belt  is  traced  through  the  Bight  o!  Biafra  in  the  line  of 
the  islands  of  AnnatoK,  St.  Thomat,  Princai,  and  Fefnamdo  Pa  (10,190  feel), 
to  the  high  Camrroojis  Mountaim  (13,760  feet}  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland, 
and  thence  inland  on  tlie  same  abrupt  line  to  Mounts  AUtiUiia  and  iSendif, 
midway  to  Lake  Chad  in  the  interior. 

5.  It  results  from  the  general  plateau  form  of  the  continent  that  its  loW' 
lands  are  cDuBned  almost  eiclnsively  to  the  narrow  fringes  of  the  coast,  and 
to  the  alluvial  flats  which  have  been  pushed  out  seaward  by  one  or  Iwn  of  its 
rivers,  snch  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile  on  the  Modilerrancau  coast,  that  of  the 
Zambezi  on  the  margin  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  of  the  Ogow^  and  Niger 
towards  the  Atlantic  Elsewhere  lowlands  occur  only  as  hollows  sunk  or 
bedded  within  the  lower  plateaus  of  the  north  African  n^on  ;  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  hollow  which  lies  south  of  the  plateau  of  Barbary  in 
Tnuis,  separated  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  only  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
rock,  and  containing  within  it  several  lagoons  or  salt-marshea,  called  "  shoK  " 
or  "shores"  by  the  Berbers,  which  lie  depressed  as  much  as  82  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterraneaii.    Within  the  limestone  plalean  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
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6.  Bivers. — The  poverty  of  Africa  in  flowing  waters  was  also 
noticed  in  the  earliest  times,  and  has  contributed  as  much  to  its  lone 
seclusion  as  the  harbourless  character  of  its  coasts. 

Over  almost  all  the  wide  northern  region  of  Africa,  for  reasons  which  we 
shall  understand  when  we  come  to  look  at  its  climate,  there  is  scarcely  any 
permanently  flowing  river  excepting  the  Nile,  which,  however,  draws  its  sup- 
plies from  more  favoured  regions  far  in  the  south.  The  streams  of  the  Bar- 
bary  plateau  in  Morocco  and  Algeria  are  mere  torrents,  filled  to  excess  during 
the  winter  rains,  and  dwindling  down  to  a  thread  of  water  in  the  dry  summer. 
Beyond  the  plateau,  over  all  the  vast  area  of  the  Sahara,  there  is  no  constantly 
running  stream,  though  the  surface  is  furrowed  by  deeply  cut  "wadis,"  or 
water  channels,  which  rapidly  drain  off  any  shower  that  may  fall,  and  quickly 
dry  again. 

The  streams  of  the  Cape  Colony,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  continent, 
have  t)ie  same  character  as  those  of  the  Barbary  plateau,  finding  their  way  to 
the  sea  through  deep-cut  gorges  or  ''kloofs,"  floodiog  after  the  winter  rains, 
and  dwindling  down  almost  to  dryness  after  fair  weather.  Inland  from  the 
Cape  Colony  lies  the  Kalahari  Desert,  corresponding  to  the  Sahara  in  the  north, 
and  furrowed  like  it  by  periodically  filled  channels. 

The  broad  central  belt  of  Africa  on  each  side  of  the  equatorial  region  is, 
however,  well  supplied  with  moisture,  and  here,  accordingly,  we  find  great 
lakes  and  large  flowing  rivers. 

7.  The  best  known  of  the  four  great  rivers  of  Africa,  the  Nile,  has  its 
highest  great  reservoir  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (3775  feet),  an  expanse  of  fresh 
water  occupying  an  area  as  large  as  Scotland,  and  crossed  by  the  equator. 
From  this  it  overflows  by  the  Ripon  Falls  12  feet  high  and  flows  north- 
westward, descending  by  the  Murchison  Falls  to  where  it  joins  the  Albert 
Nyanza  (2300  feet),  which  has  been  described  as  a  great  backwater  of  the 
river,  shut  in  by  high  blue  mountains.  This  lake  receives  from  the  south  the 
Semliki  river,  which  drains  the  Albert  Edvxird  Nyanza,  lying  under  the 
equator,  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-clad  Ruioenzori.  Issuing  from  the  Albert 
Nyanza  the  river  is  navigable  for  nearly  110  miles,  to  near  the  bend  of  Duflle, 
where  it  is  again  interrupted  by  cataracts.  It  is  only  after  another  course  of 
80  miles  that  the  river  becomes  once  more  freely  navigable.  At  Lado,  about 
5°  N.,  it  flows  northward  through  a  level  marshy  country  with  many  loops 
and  branches.  At  the  Mokren  el  Bohur  (** meeting  of  the  waters")  (in  9** 
30'  N.)  it  is  joined  by  the  group  of  tributaries  from  the  west,  which  gather  to 
form  the  broad  river  called  the  Jiahr  el  Ghazal,  the  first  great  tributary  of  the 
Nile.  Below  this  it  bends  due  east  to  where  the  Sobat  river  joins  it  from  the 
highlands  in  the  east,  and  then  turns  north  for  500  miles  to  the  town  of  Khar- 
tum, being  known  along  this  portion  of  its  course  as  the  BaJir-el-Abiad,  or 
White  River.  At  Khartum  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  joins  it  from  the 
high  Lake  Tsana  on  the  Abyssinian  plateau.  Near  Berber,  200  miles  north- 
east of  Khartum,  the  Nile  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  Atbara,  which  rises 
as  the  Takaaze,  or  *'the  Terrible,"  in  the  gorges  of  the  Abyssinian  highland. 
From  this  point  the  Nile  forms  a  great  bend  through  Nubia,  interrupted  by 
several  cataracts,  and  then  flows  quietly  northward  through  the  desert  to 
its  delta  on  the  Mediterranean,  receiving  no  supplies  from  rain  or  afBuent 
streams  for  1200  miles,  and  diminishing  greatly  in  volume  from  evaporation  as 
it  passes  on  through  the  dry  country.  The  Nile  is  easily  navigated  from  the 
delta  upward  to  the  first  or  Assuan  Cataract  in  24°  N.  lat.,  but  the  toilsome 
ascent  of  that  rapid  by  boat  requires  more  than  a  day.  The  second,  or  Wady 
Haifa  Cataract,  in  22**  N.,  is  the  head  of  the  free  upward  navigation  of  the 
river  for  larger  vessels.     The  Nile  varies  in  volume  greatly  during  the  year. 
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but  it  is  only  in  the  lowlaoiila  of  the  delta  that  tliia  ia  of  gieal  importance,  for 
the  fertility  of  that  alluvial  )>Isin,  and  the  annual  success  or  failure  of  thu 
crops  over  it,  depend  in  great  meaaure  on  the  extent  of  the  fertiliaing  inunda- 
tion from  the  river.  At  Cairo  the  riaisg  begins  in  mid  June,  and  when  it 
has  swelled  to  a  height  of  18  cnblta  in  August,  the  "fchaleeg,"  or  dam  near 
Cairo,  ia  cut^  allowing  the  river  waters  to  till  the  syatem  of  canaU  which 
lamilieB  over  the  delta.  The  maximum  rise  is  generally  reached  in  October, 
after  which  the  Hood  begins  to  fall,  and  the  lowest  Nile  occnra  in  May. 

8.  The  great  river  of  West  Africa,  the  Niger — discovered  by  Mungo  Park 
—rises  on  the  inner  side  of  Mount  Loma,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  range 
which  marks  the  edge  of  the  platean  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  flows,  as  the 
Joliba,  north-east  to  Timbuktu  on  the  boirdBr  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  then  turn* 
itig  east  and  south-east  and  chaining  its  native  name  to  Qaorra,  reaches  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  tliruugh  a  great  delta.  In  its  eonth-eastem  course  it  is  joined 
from  the  east  by  the  Benue,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Quorra  at  the  conJluenc*,  a 
tributary  which  rises  iu  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Adamawa,  and  appears 
to  derive  a  portion  of  its  waters  from  the  overdow  of  the  Bbari  through  the 
Mao  Kibbi.  The  Niger  is  the  great  highway  of  the  Western  Siidau,  and  is 
now  regularly  navigated  by  British  trading  steamers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
towns  which  lie  along  its  banks  above  the  conlluence  of  the  Benue  and  beyond  ; 
the  latter  river  has  proved  to  be  navigable  for  several  hundreds  of  miles 
upward,  and  unmerDus  factories  have  been  established  along  its  coutse,  as 
liigh  up  OS  Yoln,  by  the  agents  of  the  Royal  Niger  Compauy. 

9.  The  Seiiegai  and  the  Oambia,  reachmg  the  Atlantic  north  and  sooth  of 
Cape  Verd,  ore  important  navigable  rivers,  the  former  in  possession  of  the 
French,  the  latter  dotted  with  British  factories  along  its  banks. 

10.  Just  south  of  the  equator,  on  the  West  African  coast,  the  OguvA  river 
has  pushed  out  a  lai^  mongrove- covered  delta  into  the  sea.  The  exploration 
of  this  river  upward  has  been  completed  within  recent  years.  About  140 
miles  above  the  sea,  at  the  trading  port  of  Adondinonlanga,  the  main  stream 
— more  than  a  mile  wide — is  joined  by  the  Ng'mie.  The  river,  above  the 
confluence,  is  soon  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids.  Boats  have  nevertheless 
ascended  it  as  fer  as  Fmacecille,  a  French  post  estahllslied  at  the  head  of  its 
navigation,  500  miles  from  the  sea. 

11.  Some  way  farther  south  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  of 
African  rivers,  the  Ctmgo  or  Zaire,  which  ponrs  out  such  a  flood  of  water  into 
the  Atlantic  that  the  sea  surface  for  many  miles  out  is  kept  perfectly  (tesh. 

It  is  only  since  the  Jonrue)'  of  the  explorer  Stanley  in  1877  that  the  enor- 
mous proportions  of  this  African  river  have  been  realised.  We  now  know  that 
this  river  has  Ite  great  lake  reservoirs  like  the  Nile.  The  gonthemmost  of  these 
is  Lake  JSanffweola,  first  explored  by  Livingstone,  a  vast  expanse  of  shallow 
water,  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  shrinks  or  expands  with  the  Bessons, 
and  is  fed  by  the  Chamlieie  and  other  rivers  of  amsll  importance.  Issuing 
thence  northward  as  the  Lvapiila,  the  river  traverses  Lake  A/oero,  and  passing 
from  that  through  a  tremendous  gorge,  as  the  Lvmoa,  it  soon  afterwards  is 
joined  by  the  Lukui/a  from  the  eastward.  This  is  the  drain  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika,  Srat  discovered  by  Cameron,  and  afterwurds  traced  for  a  consider- 
able distance  by  Keith  Johnston's  companion,  tho  late  Joseph  Thomson, 
who  thus  definitely  solved  one  of  the  great  problems  in  African  geography. 
The  roHflunyibi,  a  lake  nearly  iOO  miles  long  and  26  broad,  occupies  a 
comparatively  narrow  mountain -walled  trench,  like  that  of  the  Nyassa,  fartlier 
south.  It  lies  about  2700  feet  above  the  sea,  is  very  deep,  rises  a  few  feet 
during  the  rainy  season,  ami  has  fresh  water.  The  ifcUagartizi  river,  from 
the  east,  is  the  largest  river  that  floWH  to  it.  It  rises  ou  the  plateau  of 
Unyamweii. 
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12.  The  Luvioa,  in  its  onward  course,  receives  a  great  tributary  named 
the  LucUaba  from  a  lake  chain  on  the  south-west.  Overflowing  from  Lake 
Lai^ji  or  Kamolondo,  the  river,  now  called  the  Lualaba,  flows  in  a  northerly 
direction  in  the  heart  of  the  continent.  On  approaching  the  equator  it  de- 
velops the  Stanley  Falls,  and  then  swerves  to  north-west  and  west.  Between 
long.  26°  and  16**  £.  as  far  as  Stanley  Pool  it  has  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
1400  miles,  receiving  the  Mobangi  or  Welle  from  the  north  and  the  magnifi- 
cent Kasai  from  the  south,  but  on  nearing  the  mountains  which  rise  on  the 
western  margin  of  the  continent  it  passes  through  them  by  a  long  series  of 
cataracts  and  rapids,  which  terminate  in  the  Yellala  Falls  140  miles  from 
the  sea.  At  60  miles  from  the  sea  the  width  and  strength  of  the  river  are 
so  great,  that  it  requires  half- an -hour  to  cross  it  in  a  good  boat,  with  ten 
strong  Kroomen  paddling. 

13.  South  of  the  Congo  the  Coanza  is  the  most  important  river  of  the  west 
African  coast,  as  it  affords  a  navigable  way  120  miles  up  from  the  sea  to  where 
rapids  interrupt  its  course.  This  part  of  it  is  now  regularly  traversed  by 
steamers.  The  Nourse  or  Cunene,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  crocodiles, 
is  narrow  and  shallow,  and  quite  unnavigable.  The  OrangCt  the  boundary 
river  of  the  Cape  Colony,  formed  by  the  Vaal  and  the  Nu  Oariep,  from  the 
inner  slope  of  the  Drakenberg  range,  is  also  a  torrential  river,  shut  in  by 
precipitous  walls,  with  many  rapids,  besides  the  great  falls  oi  AtLghrabiea  mid- 
way in  its  course. 

14.  Opposite  the  basin  of  the  Orange,  on  the  eastern  side,  we  come  to  the 
LimpopOf  the  second  river  in  size  of  those  which  flow  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  .Africa.  This  is  also  a  shallow  and  variable  river,  navigable  only  for 
about  60  miles  up  from  the  ocean  by  small  vessels. 

15.  Farther  north  is  the  Zambezi,  the  chief  river  of  east  Africa.  This  great 
stream  has  one  of  its  sources  in  the  little  lake  DUolo,  which  lies  on  a  ridge 
west  of  the  Mushinga  mountains,  that  separates  the  drainage  of  the  Congo  and 
Zambezi  basins.  From  Dilolo  the  course  of  the  Liba  or  Liambaif  as  the  upper 
river  is  named,  is  south-eastward  to  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Kabompo  from  near 
the  sources  of  the  Lualaba  on  the  north-east.  The  united  river  then  flows  south 
and  eastward  through  the  fertile  Barotse  valley  till  it  reaches  25**  K  longitude, 
near  which  meridian  it  leaps  down  100  feet  by  the  magnificent  Victoria  Falls, 
called  by  the  natives  Tnosioatunya,  or  "smoke  sounding,"  into  a  narrow 
zigzag  gorge  in  the  basalt  rocks.  Thence  the  river  flows  north-eastward 
with  impetuous  current,  and  afterwards  turns  east,  receiving  the  Loangwa 
from  the  north,  besides  other  large  tributaries.  At  the  KS/raJbasa  rapids, 
and  in  the  Lapaia  gorge,  where  the  river  passes  the  margin  of  the  plateau 
to  descend  to  the  maritime  slope,  its  channel  is  again  considerably  lowered. 
Below  this  it  winds  south-east,  and  on  the  coast  it  forms  a  great  delta  which 
reaches  out  80  miles  between  the  farthest  apart  of  the  channels  into  which 
the  river  divides.  It  becomes  navigable  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Tete, 
260  miles  from  the  sea.  A  few  miles  above  the  apex  of  the  delta  it 
receives  the  Shire  river,  the  outflow  of  the  great  Nyassa  Lake,  The  Nyassa 
fills  out  a  narrow  trench  more  than  300  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  walled 
in  by  the  high  mountains  of  the  Livingstone  range,  which  rise  almost  precipi- 
tously to  the  height  of  11,000  and  12,000  feet  on  its  eastern  shores.  The 
Shire  flowing  south  from  it  is  interi'upted  in  its  course  to  the  Zambezi  by  the 
Murchison  Cataracts,  but  below  these  its  channel  is  freely  navigable  for  100 
miles  to  the  great  river. 

16.  The  notable  rivers  of  the  east  African  slope  northward  of  the  Zambezi 
are  the  Rovumxi,  almost  an  unnavigable  river  ;  the  Lajiji  which  rises  in  the 
Livingstone  uplands  ;  the  Kingani  and  Wami  reaching  the  coast  opposite 
Zanzibar ;   the  Rufif,  from   Kilima-njaro ;   the  Tana  from  the  snow-dad 
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mouutAia  Kenla  ;  nnil  the  Jub  river  which  reaches  the  sen  just  at  the  eqimtot 
from  the  Tnountains  south  of  Abysainia  :  in  attempting  to  navigate  this  rirer 
the  unTortuDnte  explorar  Baron  Von  der  Deckeu  wa«  killed  in  ISSEI. 

17.  There  remata  to  be  ooticed  two  TiveiB  and  lakes  of  the  inland  or  con- 
tiuentnl  draiu^^  of  Africa  which  correspcmit  remarlcablr  with  one  another  iti 
their  characteriatlca.  The  narthern  of  tliese  is  the  Shari  river,  and  lake  Ch<ui 
wLicU  it  supplies.  The  Chad  is  a  great  variable  and  shallow  eipanae  of  tresh 
water  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Sahara,  at  an  elevation  of  about  800 
feet  above  the  lea.  In  the  dry  season  il  has  an  area  of  about  10,000  square 
miles,  and  then  presents  the  appearance  of  au  immense  swamp,  overgrown 
along  the  mar^ns  with  reeds  and  papyri  in  thickets  haunted  by  hnndieds  of 
hippopotami,  and  clouds  of  wild-fowl.  After  the  rains,  however,  it  spreads 
out  to  a  much  larger  area,  and  then  sometimes  overflows  by  a  broad  channel  to 
a  second  depression  called  the  Plain  of  Bodele,  which  lies  300  miles  noith-eaat 
of  it.  The  southern  is  the  Oia'vango,  known  in  its  lower  course  as  Tioge  river 
and  its  lake  Ngami,  on  the  border  of  the  Kalaliari  desert  in  Central  South  Africa, 
2800  feet  in  elevation.  Ngami  is  merely  an  extensive  vley  or  salt-pan  with 
no  penuaucnt  ontRow,  and  sometimes  disappearing  altogether. 

East  of  Uie  Victoria  the  Mau  plalean  is  skirted  by  the  Great  Rift  valley, 
which  runs  from  Lakes  Naivasha  and  Baringo  to  Lakes  Rudolf  and  Stefanle, 
and  is  continued  thence  northward  to  Abyssinia  by  the  remarkable  chalit 
of  smaller  lacustrine  basins — Abaya,  Lamina,  Zwai.  Ilora  Shale,  Hora  Knrre, 
Awaaa,  Qanyiile—vibicb  were  discovered  by  Donaldson  Smith,  Nenmanu, 
Butter,  and  Captain  Maud  between  the  years  1895  and  1903.  Ganynle,  the 
southernmost,  drains  through  the  Sagau  river  to  Lake  Stefauie. 

18.  Climate. — A&ica  is  the  most  completely  tropical  quarter  of  the  world. 
If  we  look  at  the  map  it  will  be  observo-d  that  only  its  northern  and  southern 
ettremitieg  lie  beyond  the  lines  between  which  the  sun  may  pass  vertically 
over  the  laud,  so  that  great  heat  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  its  climate ;  this, 
however,  is  reduced  by  the  general  elevation  of  the  continent.  Dnmght  is 
the  other  great  feature  over  all  the  Immense  area  of  northern  Africa ;  there 
Dorth-easterly  whids  prevail,  and  these  coming  from  cooler  to  warmer  lati- 
tudes and  passing  over  the  great  continent  of  Asia,  take  np  the  moisture 
as  they  pass,  and  give  the  laud  its  generally  dry  and  barren  aspect.  In  the 
far  south  also  the  corresponding  sontL  -  easterly  trade-winds  are  the  most 
frequent,  and  these  expending  the  moisture  they  have  gathered  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  the  high  outer  margin  -of  the  continent,  leave  all  the  interior 
of  South  Africa  deGcient  in  rainfall,  and  in  parts  almost  as  barren  and  dry 
as  the  Sahara  in  the  north.  The  central  region  of  the  continent  on  each  side 
of  the  equator  is,  however,  well  supplied  with  rainfall,  for  the  winds  are  drawn 
in  thither  from  the  ocean  on  both  sides  to  that  part  of  it  which  for  the  time 
lies  l>eneat!i  the  heat  of  the  vertical  stin,  and  there  the  combined  heat  and 
niaisture  have  raised  up  a  covering  af  richly  Iniiuriant  vegetation,  and 
forests  which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  East  Indies.  On  the 
northern  and  southern  borders  oF  the  continent—in  the  maritime  districts 
along  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  Cape  Colony  In  the  south  —  the  rain 
supply  comes  in  winter,  but  within  the  tropics  the  rains  are  obedient  to  the 
apparent  movements  of  the  vertical  snn,  and  thus  swing  gradnally  north  and 
south  over  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  to  and  fro  across  the  equator  towards 
each  tropic  during  the  year.  The  landscape  of  the  continent  thus  presents  a 
regular  gradation  from  habitable  lands  on  eoch  extremity  north  and  south  to 
hare  dry  deserts,  and  from  these  through  pastoral  grass  lands  to  the  broad 
equatorial  belt,  of  nhich  humid  cUmote  and  lumriant  forest  growth   are 

All  the  low  ooast-lands  of  AiHca  are  haunted  by  fevers  which  are  most 
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malignant  in  the  coast-lands  on  each  side  of  the  equatorial  region,  where  the 
spreading  mangrove,  sending  down  roots  from  its  branches,  forms  a  dense 
thicket  along  the  sea  margin,  and  about  the  months  of  the  rivers,  causing 
stagnant  lagoons  within  the  coast-line,  and  gathering  there  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  decaying  vegetable  matter  which  forms  a  foetid  black  mud ;  behind 
this  low  coast  region,  however,  the  high  plateau  lands  of  the  interior  have 
almost  everywhere  a  healthy  climate. 

19.  Products. — The  vegetation  of  Africa  is  rather  peculiar  than  varied. 
Corresponding  to  the  dry  climate  of  the  extremities  of  the -continent  are  the 
cactus-like  spurge-plants,  aloes,  heaths,  and  bulbs.  The  dcUe-palm,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  the  dum  palmy  are  the  mainstays  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dry 
Sahara  region.  In  the  Atlantic  maritime  region  of  equatorial  Africa  the  oil- 
palm  flourishes,  and  gives  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  that  region ; 
there  also  the  remarkable  tree  which  yields  the  shea  butter  is  found ;  gum-yield- 
ing acacias  are  characteristic  African  trees ;  the  copal  gum-tree  is  abun- 
dant in  the  eastern  and  western  equatorial  coasts,  where  the  indiarubber-yield- 
ing  Landolphia  creepers  have  recently  become  of  great  commercial  importance. 
Ebony,  rosewood,  and  African  teak  are  among  the  trees  of  the  centnd  forests. 
Africa  is  also  the  home  of  the  gigantic  baobab,  the  hollow  trunk  of  which 
often  serves  as  a  water  cistern.  Coffee  is  probably  native  to  the  region  south 
of  Abyssinia ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  commercial  value  in  Liberia. 

20.  Hoofed  animals  are  more  numerous  in  Africa  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  world.  Here  are  the  wild  elephant,  whose  ivory  is  a  staple  article  of 
barter  in  all  parts  of  the  continent,  several  species  of  rhinoceros,  hippopotami, 
the  zebra,  and  other  horse-like  animals,  and  the  stately  giraffe,  but  especi- 
ally great  herds  of  antelopes  of  many  kinds.  Lurking  in  wait  for  these 
are  lions  and  panthers,  jackals  and  hyenas,  and  other  carnivorous  animals. 
The  fauna  is  also  rich  in  apes,  among  which,  peculiar  to  the  continent,  are  the 
chimpanzee  and  man-like  gorilla.  Madagascar  h^s  its  peculiar  ape-like  lemurs, 
nocturnal  in  habits.  Ostriches  are  found  almost  all  over  the  continent, 
and  in  the  Cape  Colony  are  now  farmed  and  herded  like  cattle  or  sheep. 
Numbers  of  birds  of  passage  make  Africa  their  winter  quarters.  Crocodiles 
abound  in  almost  all  the  rivers.  The  plague  of  central  and  southern  Africa  is 
the  Tsetse  fly,  an  insect  resembling,  and  scarcely  larger  than,  our  common 
house  fly,  the  bite  of  which  is  fatal  to  horses,  and  sometimes  to  cattle,  though  it 
is  perfectly  harmless  to  man  or  to  wild  animals.  It  appears  to  infest  certain 
areas  within  definite  limits,  and  also  to  follow  the  herds  of  game  about  in  their 
migrations,  but  as  yet  the  laws  which  control  its  appearance  are  not  known. 

21.  The  great  mineral  treasure  of  the  Sahara  region  in  the  north  is  its 
salt.  Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  West  Africa.  The  gold  coin  formerly 
current  in  Britain  took  its  name  from  the  metal  brought  from  the  Guinea 
coast,  from  which  it  was  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  gold  of 
Sofala  long  ago  drew  the  Portuguese  to  that  part  of  South -East  Africa,  and 
now  the  goldfields  of  the  Transvaal  and  Matabililand  are  becoming  of  great 
importance.  Iron  abounds  in  Algeria.  Copper  is  the  great  mineral  resource 
of  the  western  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  copper  country  of  Elatanga 
in  central  South  Africa  has  long  been  famous  in  native  reports.  The  dia- 
mond-fields, discovered  in  1867  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
have  brought  about  great  changes  in  that  part  of  the  continent. 

22.  Peoples. — The  whole  number  of  people  within  the  Afri- 
can continent  can  only  be  vaguely  estimated,  but  probably  exceeds  a 
hundred  and  sixty  millions.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  regions 
within  it  which  are  scarcely  habitable  from  the  extreme  dryness. 


the  population  of  Africa  is  mucli  lew  deiiae  than  that  of  Europe  ur 
of  Asia,  hnt  it  ia  in  a  corresponding  degree  greater  than  that  of 
America,  or  of  thinly-peopled  Australia. 

The  density  of  the  populHtioti  in  regulated  natumlly  by  the  cbBrnater  of 
the  landscape.  In  tlie  fertile  extremities  lie  tfae  well-peopled  states  of  Bnr- 
bary  and  Egypt  in  the  north,  sad  ot  the  Cape  Colouy  in  the  south.  Within 
these  come  the  apsraely-inhiibiud  regloiiH  of  the  Sahara  and  of  the  Kalahari, 
and  after  that  the  well-peopled  central  area  of  the  continent  from  the  Sudan 
to  the  valle;  of  the  Zambezi. 

We  have  already  (p.  US)  noticed  the  chief  groups  of  the  African  peoples. 
Tlie  Hamilie  family,  perhaps  the  true  nborigineK  of  the  iiorthem  section, 
formerly  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  and  middle  Nile  valley,  and  the 
north -eastera  maritime  region  of  Africa,  neariy  an  far  as  the  equator,  and 
were  the  I^ptiaus  and  Numidiana  of  history.  The  Semilic  peoples,  probably 
of  the  same  family,  who  sraigrated  from  Asia  within  historical  times,  have 
spread  nil  over  the  northern  and  eastern  region  ot  the  continent,  carrying 
Mohammedanism  with  them  on  their  Way,  and  the  Arab  ivory  and  slave 
traders  have  only  now  ceased  to  range  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
Members  of  the  Aryatt  family  have  settled  aa  yet  in  considerable  numbers 
only  in  the  northern  and  southern  ertremities  ot  the  continent  (Algeria  and 
South  Africa),  and  are  found  elsewhere  only  at  the  trading  ports  sround  the 
coasts.  The  Negroea,  or  "black"  men,  native  to  Central  Africa,  are  marked 
generally  by  their  black  woolly  hair,  protruding  lips,  and  flattened  nose  ;  they 
are  fond  of  ornament,  and,  above  all,  of  danciag ;  they  live  for  the  moment, 
and  are  careleaa  and  improvident,  passing  quickly  from  one  mood  to  another, 
from  the  most  exuberant  joy  to  melanchot;  or  auger.  The  yellow  WoUmloU  of 
the  south-western  comer  of  Africa  have  Jiow  become  in  great  part  a  mixed  or 
mulatto  people,  speaking  the  Ihitch  of  the  Cape.  Lowest  of  all  in  African 
humanity  are  the  wandering  Buahmsa  of  the  Kalahari  deserts,  living  in  holes 
and  caves  like  wild  animals,  without  dwelling  or  property,  or  any  domestic 
animal,  save,  it  may  be,  a  miserable  dog. 

23.  Some  negro  tribea  have  remained  almost  at  the  same  stage  as  the  Bnsh- 
meu,  living  on  game  or  flrili,  and  occasionally  also  on  their  fellow-men,  but, 
unlike  the  nomad  Arabs,  most  of  them  prefer  tillage  to  bonting  and  iii[e(i 
abodes  to  the  camp  life.  In  the  Sadan,  negro  life  reaches  its  highest  stage. 
There  we  find  them  as  agriculturists  and  cloth -weavers,  and  traders  In  busy 
market-towns,  eichanging  the  ivory  and  ostrich  fcathera  and  grain  of  their 
productive  conutry  for  the  salt  mined  in  the  Sahara. 

24.  Religion.— The  Capts,  a  small  remnant  of  the  ancient  %7ptiana, 
ascribe  their  conversioB  to  the  Apostle  Mark,  and  are  Christiana.  Tlieir 
highest  dignitary  is  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  they  are  exceedingly  strict  in 
their  religions  observances.  The  Abyasinians  are  also  nominally  Coptic  Chris- 
tiana, and  their  idmna  (father  or  patriarch)  is  consecrated  at  Alexandria,  but 
their  whole  religion  consists  in  tjia  performance  of  empty  and  unintelligible 
ceremonies.  Throughout  the  rest  of  northern  Africa,  and  along  the  eastern 
coast,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  Arabs  have  spread  Mohanimedauism  far  and 
wide,  BO  that  perhapa  a  quarter  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  have 
received  this  religion.  Even  at  Lagos,  on  the  West  African  coast,  there  may 
be  seen  followers  of  Mohammed,  who,  having  made  the  long  pilgrimage  across 
the  continent  and  the  Red  Sea  to  MecCB,  hove  become  entitled  to  the  green 
turbans  they  wear. 

Thronghont  the  nineteenth  century  the  remarkable  negroid  people  called 
the  Fellat&h,  or  Fulahs,  themselves  late  converts  to  Mohammedanism,  have 
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spread  their  faith  over  West  aud  Central  Sudan  ;  but  their  progress  is  now 
permanently  arrested  by  the  overthrow  of  the  powerful  Fulah  empire  of 
Sokoto  by  the  English  in  1902. 

The  mass  of  the  peoples  of  South  and  Central  Africa  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  religion.  They  do  not  adore  the  sun,  or  any  other  object  or  idol, 
but  their  belief  is  in  malign  spirits,  and  in  charms  or  *' fetishes,"  which  are 
mainly  of  use  to  counteract  their  evil  designs. 

25.  Folitioal  Divisions. — Since  1884,  when  several  of  the 
European  Powers  began  the  so-called  "scramble  for  Africa,"  this 
continent  has  virtually  become  a  political  dependency  of  Europe. 
In  1908  the  only  independent  native  states  were  Morocco;  the 
Saharan  Confederacies  ;  Liberia ;  and  Abyssinia,  over  which  Italy 
has  failed  to  establish  her  protectorate.  All  the  rest  has  been  par- 
titioned either  de  facto  or  diplomatically  ("  Hinterlands,'*  "  Spheres 
of  Influence,"  vague  Suzerainties  and  Protectorates)  as  under : — 

Great  Britain. — Parts  of  Gold  and  Slave^Coasts  ;  Sierra  Leone  ;  Gambia  ; 
Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria,  which  comprise  the  late  Fulah  empire  and 
Bornu  between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad,  Yorubaland,  Lagos,  and  the  Oil 
River  district ;  the  late  Boer  States  (Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State)  ; 
Cape  Colony  with  Bechuanaland  ;  Natal  with  Zululand  ;  Southern  Rhodesia 
(Matabili  and  Mashona  lands)  ;  North-Western  Rhodesia  (Barotseland) ; 
North-Eastem  Rhodesia  together  with  the  Nyassaland  Protectorate  ;  British 
East  Africa  (Zanzibar  coast-lands  north  of  Umba  River,  Masailand,  Uganda, 
Unyoro,  Albertine  Nile,  White  Nile  with  Darfur  and  Kordofan) ;  Zanzibar ; 
North  Somal  Coast ;  islands  in  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  Total  area, 
2,832,000  sq.  miles  ;  population,  50  millions. 

France. — Algeria  ;  Tunis,  West  Sahara ;  Senegal  with  French  Sudan  ; 
parts  of  Guinea  Coast  with  Dahomey  ;  Gaboon  and  French  Congo  ;  French 
Somaliland  (Obock,  Jibutil) ;  Madagascar  and  other  islands  in  Indian  Ocean. 
Total  area,  3,756,000  sq.  miles  ;  population,  31^  millions. 

Belgium. — Congo  State.   Area,  900,000  sq.  miles  ;  population,  30  millions. 

Portugal. — Guinea  ;  West  Africa  (Angola)  ;  East  Africa  (Mozambique) ; 
Atlantic  islands.     Total  area,  795,000  sq.  miles  ;  population,  8  millions. 

Gennany. — Togoland  ;  Cameroons  ;  German  South- West  Africa  ;  German 
East  Africa.     Total  area,  910,000  sq.  miles  ;  population,  6  millions. 

Italy. — Erythrea  with  Somaliland,  but  exclusive  of  Abyssinia,  which  has 
asserted  its  independence  (1896).  Area,  150,000  sq.  miles ;  population, 
850,000. 

Spain. — Moroccan  presidios ;  West  Saharan  coast-lands  ;  Atlantic  islands. 
Total  area,  84,000  sq.  miles  ;  population,  520,000. 

Turkey. — Tripolitana  ;  Egypt ;  East  Sudan.  Total  area,  1,600,000  sq. 
miles  ;  population,  15,000,000. 


THE   BARBARY   STATES. 


1.  Previous    to   the    seventh    century,  when    the   great  Arab 
immigration  began,  the   Hamitic  people,  known  as  the   Berbers, 
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occupied  the  Boiitiem  coaat-Iands  of  tlie  Mediterranean  from  Egypt 
westward  to  tlie  Atlantic,  and  from  tliem  the  countries  into  which 
thia  region  ia  now  divided  are  atill  known  collectively  as  the  Barharj 
States-i 

2.  If  we  look  at  the  map  we  cajinot  foil  to  notice  how  sharply 
defined  from  the  southern  region  is  the  mountainous  district  which 
occupies  the  western  half  of  the  coast-land  washed  hy  the  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  from  the  Golf  of  Gabes  and  Cape  Bon,  which 
pointu  towards  Sicily,  to  Cape  Qhir  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
west  This  island-like  mass,  rising  between  the  sea  and  the  wastea 
of  the  desert  beyond,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Maghreb  or  "  the  weat," 
and  comprises  the  empire  of  Morocco  and  the  French  posaessiona 
of  Algeria  and  the  regency  of  Tunis. 

3.  This  h^hland  ia  formed  is  the  west  by  tlie  Alias  rsage,  which  eiteDdn 
in  a.  carve  from  Cape  Deir,  projecting  iato  the  MedllerranBan,  round  to  Cape 
Ghir  on  the  Atlantic.  The  Atlfia  attains  its  highest  paints  in  Tid-a-Tamjurt 
(16,500  feet),  and  Jehel  Ayaskin  (14,000  feet),  ajid  descends  gradually  by 
terracea  to  plains  along  the  Atlantic  cofist-land,  except  is  the  north,  where  a 
bmach  range  sktrta  the  MediterrBDean  coast,  mining  out  to  close  the  narrow 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  form  the  steep  northern  bee  called  the  Riff. 

Farther  east  in  Algeria  and  in  Tmua  the  highland  takes  the  form  of  a  broad 
high  plateau,  eneloaed  between  monntaiu  ranges  ontheseaward  and  inner  sides. 
The  land  risitig  fi-om  the  Mediterranean  up  overthe  coast  hills  to  the  onter  bor- 
dering range  is  called  the  Tell  country,  and  ia  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  pnrt 
of  those  two  states.  Beyond  the  maritimeranges,  the  summits  of  which  reach  an 
elevation  of  about  6OO0  feet,  monotonous  bare  table-lands,  at  a  general  he%ht  of 
about  3S0O  feet  above  the  sea,  are  reached.  This  enclosed  belt  extends  all  the 
way  from  the  inner  aide  otthe  Atlaa  to  the  mountains  otTunis  in  the  east,  and 
isdoltedoverwith  a  long  series  of  brackish  lakesorsaltmarahescalled  "eebkhas." 
The  herds  in  this  region  are  watered  at  the  stagnant  pools,  which  remain  in 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks  after  the  winter  raina  ;  and  these  are  called  Qhtdir, 
or  traitor,  hf  the  Arabs,  since  do  dependence  can  be  placed  on  their  supply. 

On  the  sonthem  side  of  these  hare  plateaus  there  rises  another  bordering 
chain  of  he^hts,  extending  all  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  highland  iVom  Tunis 
to  Morocco,  where  it  forms  a  parallel  inner  range  to  the  sonthem  portion  of 
the  Atla-i.  One  of  the  groups  of  this  ranga  is  that  of  the  .lures  monntains  in 
Eastern  Algeria,  which  has  the  highest  aummit  in  thia  region.  Mount  Shdidh 
(7G70  feet}.  From  the  summit  of  this  mountain  a  grand  panorama  opens  out  over 
the  wide  platean,  with  Ita  glistening  "sebkhaa"  on  the  north,  to  the  summits 
of  many  mountains  east  and  west,  and  down  southward  over  the  pale-calDnrGd 
broken  declivities  of  the  monntaiiis  to  the  distant  lowlands  of  the  Sahara. 

i.  The  three  states  of  this  region  also  claim  aa  within  their  limits  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Sahara  region,  which  lies  southward  behind  the 
mountains.  To  this  the  sonthem  border  range  descends  almost  abruptly. 
In  the  east,  immediately  at  the  liase  of  the  moimtains,  lie  the  depressed 
marshes  and  quicksands,  which  extend  inland  from  the  head  of  the  Oulf 
of  Gabes  for  a  distance  of  240  miles.    The  largest  of  these  is  the  Shotl 
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B,  People. — Iq  Morocco  tb^  Beriers  still  flir  outnamber  the  Ara/in,  though 
the  iattar  hiive  taken  posseesion  of  the  most  fertile  maritinie  region  ot  tlia 
coimtry  from  the  Strnit  to  tha  Tensift  rirer.  The  Arabs  or  Moors,  descend- 
ants chieliy  of  thoao  who  overran  Spain  in  the  eighth  century,  and  weredriven 
thence  in  the  Hfteenth,  are  eseentiall;  townsmen  and  traders;  the  Berbers, 
occupying  four-Uiths  of  the  land,  live  uhiedy  in  tents,  or  tent  Tillages,  called 
Dmari,  and  support  themselves  by  huabaDdry.  Their  language,  ealled  the 
TamaBheIc  and  Shellah,  is  spoken  tjl  across  North  Africa.  Slim  sinewy  forms 
and  sharpIy-cnt  features,  black  fiery  eyes,  and  hlack  hair,  are  characteristic 
both  of  Arab  and  Berber.  Jews  form  a  large  and  importaut  section  of  the 
papulation  ;  they  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  expelled  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  iu  the  end  of  the  fifteentli  century,  and  are  brovfheaten 
and  despised.     There  are  also  a  small  number  of  Negroes  iu  Morocco. 

7.  Govenunent.  — The  highest  ruling  class  in  Morocco  is  that  of  the  Ashrsf 
(sing.  Sharif),  who  daim  descent  from  Mohammed.  But  the  Emperor, 
although  in  tiieory  absolute,  uncontrolled  even  by  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
has  long  been  powerless  to  maintain  order.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  the  powers  at  the  international  conference  of  Algeciras  in  1900 
authoilsed  France  and  Spain  to  raise  a  police  force  to  put  down  disturlranceB 
on  the  seaboard.  But  since  then  the  nnrest  has  spread  everywhere,  and  the 
murder  of  Eucopeana  in  varions  places  has  called  for  the  direct  intervention 
of  France,  which  occupied  Ujdah  near  the  Algerian  frontier  and  Caaahlanca 
on  the  west  coast  in  IBOT.  Early  in  1908  a  rival  sultan  was  proclaimed  at 
Fez.  The  divisiona  of  the  country  are  Fes  and  ilorocco  proper  on  the  north- 
western slope,  Sua  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Sahara  border  range,  and  the 
Wadi  Draa  district  iu  the  Moroccan  Sahara. 

-  8.  Chief  Towns.— The  Sultan  keeps  cDurt  alternately  at  the  cities  of 
Morocco,  Fee,  and  Mequlnei  Theeityof  JforoMO  (60,000)  is  situated  near  the 
Tensift,  near  the  base  of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  is  surrounded  by  immense 
gardens  and  orchards.  It  is  walled  round  and  fianked  hy  minaus  turrets ; 
the  streets  leading  irom  the  chief  gates  are  wide,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
are  narrow  and  filthy.  The  pride  of  the  city  is  the  Entnbia  or  mosque  of 
the  hooksellers,  wlilch  has  a  minaret  of  Q20  feet  in  height.  Fez  is  a  larger 
city  in  the  north,  llnely  placed  between  two  hills  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Sebn,  and  enclosed  by  a  turreted  wall.  Meqaiatz,  the  third  imperial  city, 
lies  farther  west.  The  moat  important  ontlets  of  the  country  are  Tangier, 
near  the  outer  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  ;  the  double  city  of  Rabat- 
Saleh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bn-B«greg,  once  the  resort  of  the  Corsairs  ; 
Caaailanca,  occupied  by  the  French  in  1607 ;  AamuiT,  at  the  month  of  the 
Um-er-Rebia;  Mtaagan,  a  little  further  aonth  ;  and  Mogador,  the  port  of 
the  city  of  Morocco. 

In  the  Moroccan  Sahara  the  centres  of  population  occur  in  the  nBdies  or 
water  channels  which  drain  the  southern  alope.  Most  important  of  these  is 
the  town  of  Abuain,  In  the  oasis  of  Talitet,  east  of  the  Upper  Draa. 

9.  Trade. — There  is  no  native  industry  in  Morocco  jiroperly  so  called 
beyond  that  ot  leather- making  all  over  the  country,  and  of  the  mannlaetare  of 
the  red  cagis  which  are  named  from  the  imperial  town  of  Fez.  An  active  trafiic 
is  maintained  in  imparting  European  goods,  such  an  cottons,  trinkets,  gunpowder 
and  arms,  glass,  sugar,  etc.,  and  In  sending  these  hy  caravans  into  the  JBterior 
of  Africa  by  way  of  the  Sahara. 

ALGERIA. 

10.  Though  faj  superior  to  France  itself  in  eitent,  the  territory 
of  Algeria,  extending  between  Morocco  and  Tunis,  and  over  the 
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Kehir  ;  the  farthest  iuland  is  named  the  ShoU  el  Melghir,  and  its  deepest  point 
is  82  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  rocky  barrier,  only  about 
ten  miles  wide,  separates  this  chain  of  depressions  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
a  scheme  for  cutting  through  this  obstacle  and  allowing  the  sea- water  to  flow 
in  over  them  has  recently  been  considered  by  the  French  Government.  Were 
this  done,  a  great  basin  about  as  extensive  as  Lake  Ontario  might  be  formed,  and 
the  evaporation  from  its  surface  would  perhaps  tend  to  restore  fertility  to  the 
waste  lands  round  it,  but  it  would  be  too  sh^ow  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion. Farther  west,  the  region  of  the  Sahara  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  Algeria  and  Morocco  is  not  uniformly  desert,  and  lies  at  elevations  of  fh>m 
500  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  general  character  may  be  understood  from 
the  native  names  for  those  parts  of  it  which  present  corresponding  features  : — 
(1)  The  inhabited  portions  are  named  "fiafi  ;"  these  are  oases  round  clusters 
of  wells,  to  which  all  living  things  are  drawn  for  shelter  from  the  sun  and  the 
hot  winds,  under  the  palms  or  fruit-trees  which  grow  luxuriantly  wherever 
there  is  water.  (2)  "  Kifar "  is  the  name  given  to  the  bare  plain-country, 
which,  when  moistened  by  the  winter  rains,  changes  its  bare  and  sandy  aspect 
for  a  time,  and  becomes  covered  with  spring  herbs ;  hither  the  nomadic  shep- 
herds, who  have  been  camped  round  the  oases  during  the  summer,  come  in 
spring  to  pasture  their  flocks.  (3)  "  Falat "  is  the  name  given  to  the  vast 
stretches  of  sterile  and  naked  country  covered  with  ridges  of  blovni  sand  like 
solid  sea- waves.  All  these  three  are  intermixed,  and  from  the  bordering  chain 
of  mountains  on  the  north  numberless  torrents  descend  through  a  network  of 
deep  ravines  to  be  quickly  dried  up  in  the  lowland. 

MOROCCO. 

5.  The  most  westerly  of  the  Barbary  States,  called  Morocco,  or 
by  the  Arabs  Maghreh-el-dksa,  "the  far  west,"  reaches  from  the 
RifF  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  south wiird  over  the  Atlas  range  to  the  desert 
beyond,  covering  an  area  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  France. 

It  has  thus  two  slopes,  the  one  north-westward  to  the  plains 
which  border  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  other 
south-eastward  to  the  desert.  These  present  a  great  contrast  in 
landscape  and  in  climate.  The  winter  rains  of  the  northern  slope 
last  for  nearly  five  months  (October  to  February),  but  on  the  southern 
only  for  one.  The  Atlantic  coast  slopes  are  thus  fertile  and  habit- 
able country,  capable  of  producing  large  crops  of  barley  and  millet, 
as  well  as  orchard  fruits  ;  the  southern  little  better  than  desert,  in 
which  the  date-palm  is  the  main  support  of  life  ;  while  between 
there  is  a  broad  belt  of  bare  mountain  steppes  and  rocky  heights. 

On  its  northern  slope  the  Mvluya  flows  down  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Atlas  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Sehu^  Bu  Regreg,  (Tm-d-Ilhea,  and 
Tensiftf  to  the  Atlantic.  Fed  both  by  the  winter  rains  and  in  summer  by  the 
melting  snows  of  the  Atlas  range,  most  of  these  streams  keep  up  a  constant 
flow,  giving  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  to  the  lowlands.  The  streams  of  the 
southern  slope,  on  the  other  hand,  are  torrents  which  gather  towards  the  great 
Wadi  Draa,  a  channel  longer  than  that  of  the  Rhine,  which  skirts  the  soutiiem 
border  of  Morocco,  and  is  only  filled  with  water  after  the  winter  rains,  present- 
ing a  dry  bed  at  other  seasons. 
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6.  People.  ^ — Tn  Morocco  the  Berfaw  still  far  ontnumber  the  Arnbs,  though 
the  latter  have  tahen  passeBaion  of  the  most  fertile  maritiiue  region  of  the 
couutry  from  the  Strait  to  the  Tendft  river.  The  Aralis  or  Moara,  deacend- 
onts  chiefly  of  those  who  overraii  Spain  in  the  eighth  cuntury,  and  were  driven 
thence  iu  the  iitleenth,  are  eaaentially  townsmen  and  traders  j  the  Berbers, 
occupying  four-Gfths  of  the  land,  live  chiefly  in  tents,  or  tent  villages,  called 
Dvxtra,  and  support  themselves  by  huabandry.  Thek  lajiguage,  called  the 
Tamashek  and  Shellah,  ia  spoken  ah  across  North  Africa.  Slim  sinewy  fanns 
and  aharply-cut  fisatures,  black  flery  eyee,  and  black  hair,  are  characteriatic 
both  of  Arab  and  Berber.  Jews  form  a  large  and  importajit  aeotion  of  the 
population  ;  they  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  expelled  from 
Spain  and  PoTti^al  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  browbeaten 
and  despised.    There  are  also  a  amall  uumtieT  of  Negroes  in  Morocco. 

7.  GoTernment. — The  highest  ruling  class  in  Morocco  is  that  of  the  Ashraf 
(sing,  aharif},  who  cMra  descent  from  Mohammed.  But  the  Emperor, 
althongh  in  theory  absolute,  uncontrolled  sven  by  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
has  long  been  powerleaa  to  maintain  order.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  the  powera  at  the  international  conference  of  Algeciraa  in  190S 
authorised  France  and  Spain  to  raise  a  police  force  to  put  down  disturbancea 
on  the  aeaboard.  But  aince  then  the  unrest  has  spread  BTerywhere,  and  the 
murder  of  Europeans  in  various  places  haa  called  for  the  direct  iutervention 
of  France,  which  OBcnpied  Ujdah  near  the  Algerian  frontier  and  Casablanca 
oa  the  west  coast  in  1807.  Early  in  1906  a  riyal  sultan  waa  proclaimed  nt 
Fez.  The  divisions  of  the  conntry  are  Fbi  and  Morocco  proper  on  the  north- 
western slope,  S«4  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Sahara  border  range,  and  the 
fFadi  Draa  district  in  the  Moroccan  Sahara. 

■  8.  Chief  TowilB.— The  Sultan  keeps  conrt  alternately  at  the  cities  of 
Morocco,  Fei,  and  Mequinei.  The  city  of  Morocco  (BO.OOO)  is  siluated  near  the 
Tensift,  near  the  base  of  the  Great  AUbh,  and  ia  surrounded  by  immense 
gardens  and  orchards.  It  is  walled  ronnd  and  flunked  by  rnlnoos  turrets ; 
the  streets  leading  from  the  chief  gates  are  wide,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
are  narrow  and  filthy.  Tlie  pride  of  the  city  is  the  Kutubia  or  nnwque  of 
the  booksellers,  which  has  a  minaret  of  2'20  feet  in  height  Fa  is  a  larger 
city  la  the  north,  finely  placed  between  two  hllhi  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Sebn,  and  enclosed  by  a  torreted  walL  Mequinez,  the  third  imperial  city, 
lies  farther  wast.  The  moat  important  oatlets  of  the  country  are  Tangier, 
near  the  outer  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Oibraltar ;  the  double  city  of  Kabal- 
ScUek,  at  the  month  of  the  Bn-Regreg,  once  the  reaort  of  the  Corsairs  ; 
Caaailaiica,  occupied  by  the  French  in  1907 ;  Aaimor,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Um-er-Rebia;  Maxagan,  a  little  further  sooth  ;  and  Stogador,  the  port  of 
the  eily  of  Morocco. 

In  the  Moroccan  Sahara  the  centres  of  population  oecur  in  the  wadics  or 
water  clmnncls  whicli  drain  the  southern  elope.  Most  important  of  these  i.i 
the  town  of  Abuaai,  ill  the  oasis  of  TaKlet,  east  of  the  Upper  Draa. 

9.  Trada.— There  is  no  native  industry  in  Morocoo  properly  so  coUad 
beyond  that  of  leather-making  all  over  the  country,  and  of  tiie  manufacture  of 
the  red  caps  which  are  named  fW>m  the  uuperial  town  of  Fez.  An  active  traffic 
is  muntained  in  importing  European  goods,  such  as  Dottons,  trinkets,  gunpowder 
and  arms,  glass,  sugar,  olf.,  nod  In  sending  these  by  caravans  into  the  ^terior 
of  Africa  by  way  of  the  Sahais. 

ALGERIA, 
10.  Though  iar  superior  tu  Fwiiice  itself  in  extent,  the  territory 
of  Algeria,  czteading  hetween  Morocco  and  Tuuis,  and  over  the 
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table-lands  into  the  Sahara,  has  a  comparatively  small  extent  of 
ground  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  population. 

11.  Climate. — Its  arable  and  cultivable  districts  are  almost  restricted  to  the 
Tell  country  or  the  Mediterranean  slope.  There  also  the  climate  is  uniform  and 
resembles  that  of  south  Italy  or  Spain,  four  seasons,  succeeding  each  other  gently, 
being  distinguishable.  But  in  the  Sahara  region  south  of  the  border  range  the 
variations  of  temperature  are  excessive,  and  the  summer  heat  very  oppressive. 

In  the  middle  of  September  the  beneficent  autumn  and  winter  rains 
begin,  and  the  whole  land  is  speedily  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation. 
Then  also  the  streams  which  How  northward  to  the  Mediterranean  fill  out  into 
torrents.  The  largest  of  these  by  far  is  the  Shdiff,  which  springs  in  the  inner 
side  of  the  southern  mountain  range,  and  finds  its  way  across  the  plateaus  and 
between  the  northern  hills  to  the  Mediterranean. 

12.  Products. — The  vegetation  of  the  Tell  country  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Mediterranean  borders  of  Europe  :  here,  as  there,  flourish 
the  olive,  laurel,  orange,  and  citron,  the  oak,  cedar,  and  pine,  the  almond  and 
fig-tree,  myrtle,  aloe,  and  oleander,  and  the  valuable  cork-tree. 

Among  the  products  of  the  upland  region  of  Algeria  which  have  been  turned 
to  useful  account  are  the  "  halfa  "  and  esparto  grass,  which  are  now  largely 
used  in  England  for  paper-making ;  a  dwarf  palm  has  also  been  found  to  be 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  vegetable  hair  for  the  Paris  market. 
Wheat  and  durra,  and  potatoes  introduced  by  the  French,  are  now  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  vine  succeeds  admirably  on  the  mountain 
slopes  up  to  an  altitude  of  3000  feet. 

Few  countries  are  richer  in  iron  thani  Algeria,  and  in  1906  the  total 
yield  of  iron  ores  exceeded  117,000  tons.  Lead,  copper,  zinc,  antimony,  and 
cinnabar,  are  also  widely  distributed. 

13.  People. — The  population  of  Algeria  is  a  much  less  numerous  one  than 
that  of  Morocco,  consisting  mainly  of  the  same  elements.  But  the  Berbers  or 
Kabyles,  as  they  are  named  here,  are  now  far  fewer  than  the  Ardbs^  and  have 
been  driven  back  almost  exclusively  to  the  higher  table-lands.  The  Kabyles 
are  of  settled  habits  and  good  agriculturists,  but  passionately  fond  of  their 
native  land,  and  brave  in  warfare ;  they  have  ever  remained  the  implacable  foes 
of  the  Arabs,  though  both  are  Mohammedans  in  religion.  The  Arabs  on  the 
other  hand  are  divided,  as  in  Morocco,  into  the  Moors,  who  dwell  in  towns, 
and  the  Bedwins,  who  lead  a  nomadic  pastoral  life,  and  whose  whole  nature 
seems  to  rebel  against  civilisation  and  sedentary  habits. 

Of  the  large  number  of  Europeans  now  introduced  into  the  country,  about 
a  half  are  French,  the  rest  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Anglo-Maltese,  with  a 
few  Germans ;  in  1905  the  European  settlers  numbered  730,000,  and  their 
prospects  are  slowly  improving. 

14.  Government  and  Chief  Towns. — Algeria  is  divided  into  three 
departments  corresponding  to  its  chief  towns,  of  Algiers  in  the  centre,  Oran  in 
the  west,  and  Constantine  in  the  east.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into 
civil  and  military  districts. 

Algiers  (154,000),  the  seat  of  government,  is  magnificently  situated  on  a  bay 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  modem  or  European  town  is  built  with  broad  streets 
along  the  shore,  the  old  or  Arab  town  above  with  crooked  passages  and  high 
bare  walled  houses,  with  narrow  gratings  for  windows.  The  summit  of  the  hill 
is  occupied  by  the  Kasbah,  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Deys  of  Algiers.  Con- 
stantine, one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Numidia,  named  after  the  Roman  Emperor 
Constantine  the  Great,  lies  on  a  rocky  plateau  of  the  northern  border  range. 
The  harbours  of  Oran  and  Mosta^anem  lie  west  of  Algiers,  those  of  DeUys, 
PhilippeviUe,  La  CaUe,  and  Bona,  on  the  east  towards  the  Tanisian  coast. 
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In  1006  neu'lf  2000  miles  of  railway  were  open,  connecting  all  the  large 
tDwna,  and  penetrating  eoiitliwards  into  the  Algerian  Sahara  to  Tngurt  iiortb 
ol  Wargla.     The  system  is  united  eastwards  with  that  of  Tunisia. 

15.  Among  the  achievements  of  the  French  eince  their  occupation  of 
Algeria  may  be  noted  the  draining  of  a  liirge  marsh;  lalte  called  the  Eallnla, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Algiers,  by  whicli  3j,000  acres  of  excellent  cottoD- 
gTowing  land  have  been  recovered.  Eiteuslve  plantations  of  eucalpplus,  or 
blue  gum,  have  also  contributed  much  to  the  nmeliarstion  of  large  districts. 
Over  in  the  hare  central  plateau,  and  in  the  Sahara  region  also,  large  tracl« 
have  been  reclaimed  by  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells. 


TUNISIA. 
16.  The  most  eusterly  and  smalleat  of  the  three  states  of  the 
westfim  Berber  region  BcarceJy  differs  at  all  from  the  othera  in  ita 
physical  aspect,  or  in  the  elements  of  which  its  population  ia  com- 
posed. It  reaches  south  liie  these,  over  the  highland  region  of  the 
eastern  temiinationa  of  the  Burhary  platean,  into  the  northern 
Sahara,  hut  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  eastern  as  well  as  a  northern 
coast-linej  and  its  ahorea  are  extended  by  the  gulfs  of  Tunis,  Hani- 
mamet,  and  Oahes.  In  area  it  is  about  a  fourth  part  larger  than 
Scotland,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  us  containing  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Carthage,  and  as  corresponding  to  the  Africa  of  the  Romans. 

17.  Prodnota  and  IndnatrieB. —Little  agriculture  in  carried  on  in  Tunis, 
though  many  parts  of  the  land  are  capable  of  tillage  ;  olive  groves  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  northern  or  more  hilly  districts;  date  plantationB  give  their 
name  to  the  "  Belad-el-Jerid,"  as  the  southern  lowlands  are  called.  Cattle 
are  reared  in  large  numbers,  and  the  native  mauufaclnres  of  ailks,  "hnraous" 
mantles,  red  caps,  woollen  goods,  leather,  snd  pottery,  are  vory  considerable. 

IS.  People. — The  same  antipathy  as  in  Algeria,  between  the  Berbers  and 
the  Arabs,  prevails  also  in  Tunis.  The  Moors  or  town  Arabs  marry  solely 
among  theniselres  ;  the  Berbers  Iceep  apart,  though  aome  now  speak  Arabic  ; 
the  Jews  of  Tunis  alao  live  to  themselves.  Here  we  find  also  a  miied  race, 
the  offspring  of  Turks  and  Moors,  called  Kulugli. 

19.  Oovemment  and  Chief  Towns.— From  1G95  onward  Tnaia  has 
been  nnder  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey ;  but  by  Firman  of  October  1871  the 
Sultan  gave  up  his  ancient  right  of  tribute,  merely  reserving  to  himself  the 
direction  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  regency.  Since  1881,  however,  Tunis 
is  a  dependency  of  France,  who  marched  an  army  into  the  country  on  the 
gronnd  that  the  Bey  was  nnable  to  reatnun  the  plundering  propensities  of  the 
Krnmirs  and  of  ether  tribes  on  the  Algerian  borders.  The  administration 
is  now  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  which  has 
a  special  department  for  Tunisian  affairs  under  a  French  Resident -Gen  era). 

Tbe  political  capital  is  the  wallwl  city  of  Tunis  (260,000),  which  lies 
along  the  shallow  islet  of  its  golf,  calleil  the  Bahira.  Through  its  port  of 
Sotetta,  connected  with  It  by  a  short  railway,  it  carries  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  Marseilles  and  Genoa  and  the  Levant  ports.  About  two  miles 
north-west  is  the  Bardo,  as  the  palace  of  the  Bey  is  called.  The  site  of 
famOQS  Carthage  is  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Tunis  on  Cape  Cari^hage. 

In  1906^early  SOO  miles  of  railway  nere  open,  and  the  system  joins  on 
ia  that  of  Algeria. 
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The  spiritual  capital  of  Tunis  is  the  city  of  Kairtoan,  which  lies  abont 
seventy-tive  miles  south  of  the  political  capital  in  a  barren  plain.  This  is  one 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Islam,  and  formerly  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  was 
allowed  to  reside  within  its  walls. 

Besides  the  Goletta  of  Tunis,  the  chief  ports  are  Bizerta  on  the  north  coast, 
a  strongly  fortified  French  arsenal,  and  Susd,  MonaHir,  Mehedia,  and  Sfax, 
on  the  east,  the  last-named  being  the  chief  town  and  outlet  of  the  sonth  of 
the  country,  united  by  telegraph  with  the  capital. 

20.  Coral  is  found  abundantly  all  along  the  coast  of  Tunis,  and  the  tunny 
fish  is  captured  in  great  numbers  during  its  migrations  along  the  shores  in 
May  or  June  by  means  of  great  traps  composed  of  barriers  of  nets  called 
"  tonnaras." 

TRIPOLI.  1 

21.  The' country  of  Tripoli;  which  fonns  a  vilayet  or  province 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  reaches  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts 
between  Tunis  and  Egypt,  from  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  round  that  of 
Sidra,  to  the  plateau  of  Barca  in  the  east.  Inland  it  extends  south- 
ward into  the  desert  to  near  the  northern  tropic,  thus  occupying  a 
space  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain. 

22.  Relie£ — Its  sandy  coasts  are  generally  level  or  undulating,  but  the 
land  rises,  beyond  fertile  valleys,  to  a  range  called  the  Ghurian  and  the 
Jebel  es  Soda  or  Black  Mountains  (2800  feet),  behind  which  a  great  bare  and 
stony  waterless  plateau  or  "  hammada  "  extends  away  to  the  south.  Beyond 
the  hammada  the  land  descends  again  to  the  oasis  land  of  Fezzan.  The 
eastern  region  of  Barca,  ancient  Cyrenaica^-  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean, 
is  a  rocky  table-land  with  steep  slopes  to  the  sea. 

23.  Products. — Excepting  on  the  outward  slopes  and  valleys  of  the 
moimtains,  the  whole  land  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Sahara  in  climate, 
and  in  its  landscape  of  bare  gray  desert,  and  cloudless  blue  sky :  the  fertile 
valleys,  supplied  with  water  by  periodically  flowing  streams  from  the  hills, 
yield  grain  and  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  silk,  and  saffron,  in  abimdance,  and  the 
southern  ones  have  extensive  plantations  of  the  date-palm. 

24.  Inhabitants  and  Government. — ^The  people  are  chiefly  Arab  tribes, 
with  remnants  of  Berbers  in  the  interior  and  dusky  Tibbus  in  the  south,  and 
are  Mohammedan  in  religion,  the  few  Turks  holding  the  offices  of  Government. 
The  Governor  of  the  vilayet  resides  at  the  capital  town  of  Tripoli  on  the 
west ;  a  subordinate  governor  rules  the  great  southern  province  of  Fezzan  from 
the  oasis  city  of  Murznk.  Since  1879  the  eastern  region  forms  a  detached 
province,  named  from  its  chief  town  of  Benghazi,  and  is  directly  dependent 
upon  Constantinople.     Formerly  it  was  placed  under  the  Governor  of  Tripoli. 

25.  Chief  Towns  and  Trade. — Tripoli^  the  capital,  standing  on  a  low 
rocky  tongue  of  land  on  the  coast  in  the  western  part  of  the  territory,  is  the 
great  mart  of  trade  in  the  products  of  the  Sudan  brought  hither  by  the  main 
caravan  route  across  the  desert  from  Bomu,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  the 
interior  with  Euroi)ean  goods.  The  trade  in  ostrich  feathers  is  the  most  Im- 
portant of  all.  The  direct  route  to  the  Sudan  from  Tripoli  leads  sontii 
across  the  Ghurian  hills,  and  over  the  hammada  beyond,  down  into  the  duster 

1  TriiH)lL%  the  "three  cities,"  referring  to   the  ancient   Carthaginisn 
Sahi-ata,  Oea,  and  Leptis  Magna,  along  the  Syrtes,  or  the  Gulfs  of  Oabesaiuf  * 

-  Or  Pentapolls,  from  the  "  five  cities  "  of  Ilesperides  or  BerenleeCB' 
Uarca,  Arsinoe,  Cyrene,  and  Apollonia,  founded  by  Greek  colonirts. 
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of  garden -like  oaHes  of  Fuzzan.  Murziik,  in  one  of  these,  is  inhabited  mainly 
by  traders.  Another  important  route  if?  that  which  leads  to  the  trading  town 
of  irhculanu^s  on  the  border  of  the  Algerian  Sahara.  Benghazi,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  ])lateau  land  of  Burca,  is  the  second  port  of  the  })royince,  and 
is  the  outlet  of  an  im]»ortant  caravan  route  to  Wadai  in  the  Sudan. 

SAHARA.^ 

1.  All  llie  immense  region  of  northern  Africa  between  the  Nile 
valley  and  the  Atlantic  is  churacteriBed  generally  by  deficiency  of 
rainfall,  and  consequently  by  deficiency  of  vegetation  ;  and  we 
know,  it  by  the  Arabic  word  Sahra  or  Zahrah,  meaning  "  desert," 
modified  into  the  form  Sdliara.  This  desert  belt  of  the  continent 
reaches  southward  from  the  inner  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  Barbary 
and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Tripoli  for  an  average 
distance  of  1200  miles,  to  where  its  sands  give  place  gradually  to 
pastoral  grassy  country,  and  then  to  the  fertile  and  well-watered 
lands  of  the  Sudan.  The  desert  region  tlius  embraces  a  vast  area, 
which  may  be  comjiared  to  twelve  times  that  of  France. 

2.  Physical  Features. — Sand  heaps  or  "  dunes  "  are  so  universal  on  the 
north  em  l»orders  of  the  Sahara  that  till  recfflitly  the  whole  region  was  generally 
])ictured  as  a  huge  sea  of  sand.  These  dunes  form  a  great  lielt  of  more  than 
2000  miles  in  length,  and  from  200  to  800  miles  wide,  reaching  from  the  coasts 
of  the  S\Ttes  away  to  the  Senegal  river  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  Now  that 
£uro]»eau  travellers  have  jiassed  this  great  northern  barrier,  the  interior  of  the 
desert  is  found  to  have  a  ver}'  diversified  surface,  and  to  consist  in  great  part 
of  table-lands,  which  ore  called  "  hammadu ''  where  they  are  strewn  with  sharp 
stones,  and  "  serir  "  where  they  are  covered  'nith  small  pebbles.  In  contrast 
to  these  are  low-hing  }>lains  or  depressions  between  the  ]»lateaus,  generally 
termed  "hofra"  or  "juf,"  but  the  only  true  de]»ressions  lieneath  the  sea-level 
yet  known  in  North  Africa  are  those  of  the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the 
jilateau  in  Tunis,  and  some  spots  of  small  extent  in  the  Libyan  DeserL 

An  im]»ortant  feature  of  the  Sahara  is  that  of  its  "  oases,"  "  or  green  habit- 
able spots  formed  wherever  water  is  jiresent,  even  if  it  be  brackish  or  saline. 
Tliis  fact  shows  that  the  aridity  of  the  Sahara  is  not  due  to  any  peculiarity  of 
its  soil,  but  simply  to  the  deficiency  of  moisture  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
area.  The  oases  are  found  either  at  the  termination  of  the  ]>eriodically  filled 
water  channels  which  descend  from  the  higher  grounds,  as  along  the  inner 
l)ase  of  the  plateau  of  Barliar}',  or  in  the  centres  'of  the  depressions,  where 
the  scanty  moisture  supply  filters  down  to  the  lowest  central  i>oint  of  the 
basin,  as  in  the  oases  of  ^e  Libyan  Desert. 

S.  Witldn  the  enormouB  area  of  the  Sahara  there  is  no  permanently 
flowing  stream.  Among  its  greater  water  channels  or  "wadys"  are  the 
DraOf  which  turns  along  the  southern  border  of  Morocco  from  the  inner 
mountain  ranges  to  the  Atlantic.  Two  of  the  most  extensive  channels  formed 
by  the  agency  of  water  within  the  Sahara  are  those  called  the  Igharghar  and 
Wady  Mia,  which  haye  their  origin  in  the  plateaus  between  2S**  and  24"  N., 
and  which  extend  directly  northward  for  750  miles,  to  terminate  in  the  chain 
of  Balt-manhes  eonth  of  Tunis.    In  many  cases,  though  these  deeply  furrowed 


8,560,000  a^iiare  milM.    Bopnlatlon  estimated  at  nearly  6,000,000.     Of  thi 
■1. 1,100.000  ■«.  m.  irtCh  1,000,000  InhaUtuits,  an  inelnded  In  Barhazy. 
«  RohMy  ftBM  tte OifBii  ■■>!,  memtiig  "inhabited  place." 
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channels  appear  dry,  water  is  obtainable  by  digging  down  into  them,  showing 
that  it  filters  along  under  ground.  Dr}'  lake  beds,  called  "  sebkhas,"  are  also 
characteristic  of  the  Sahara ;  sometimes  the  dried  mud  within  them  has  con- 
tracted into  regular  hexagonal  figures ;  at  others  they  show  a  clear  sheet  of  salt. 

4.  Climate. — The  Sahara  falls  within  the  line  marking  an  average  annual 
temperature  of  over  80",  but  the  great  feature  of  its  climate,  as  of  all  bare 
desert  countries,  is  that  of  the  excessive  difference  of  temperature  between  day 
and  night.  In  the  intense  heat  of  mid-day  the  sand  and  rock  surface  has  been 
found  to  rise  to  a  temperature  of  nearly  200"  F.,  but  the  absence  of  moisture 
in  the  air  favours  rapid  radiation  from  the  bare  surface,  so  that  at  ,night  the 
thermometer  not  unfrequently  marks  below  the  freezing  point. 

The  northern  border  is  sprinkled  by  winter  showers  in  some  parts  of  the 
highlands  between  October  and  March,  but  in  the  lowlands  rain  is  all  but  un- 
known, and  twenty  years  may  pass  without  a  drop  falling.  The  tropical 
showers,  drawn  in  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  which  water 
the  Sudan  so  abundantly,  reach  into  the  Sahara  region  only  in  the  months  of 
August  and  Septeml>er,  as  far  as  some  of  the  central  hilly  regions.  We  have 
already  noticed  that  the  north-east  is  the  prevailing  dry  wind  of  the  Sahara. 
Hot  winds  blowing  outward  seem  to  make  a  tour  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent  during  the  year,  occurring  as  the  Khamsin,  or  fifty  days  (April  till 
June),  in  Egypt ;  as  the  Sirocco  of  Algeria  and  south  Italy  (in  July) ;  as  the 
Shume  of  Morocco  (in  August  and  September) ;  and  as  the  HarmaUan,  charged 
with  dust,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Guinea  coasts  (in  December,  January,  and 
February). 

6.  Products. — The  tree  of  the  desert  region  is  the  date-palm,  which  finds 
a  favourite  habitat  in  its  arid  soil  and  dry  climate,  and  which  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  :  rice,  maize,  and  barley  are  grown  in 
some  of  the  oases,  where  a  few  acacias  and  ferns  appear.  A  thorny  evergreen 
shrub  serves  as  fodder  for  the  camels  in  passing  tlrrough  some  of  the  drearj 
regions  between.  A  few  gazelles  and  antelopes,  hares  and  foxes,  the  ostrich, 
vulture,  and  raven,  are  almost  the  only  animals  of  the  desert.  Salt  is  the  great 
mineral  product  of  the  Sahara ;  in  some  districts,  such  as  that  of  Taodeni,  mid- 
way between  Timbuktu  and  Morocco,  and  in  BilTim,  on  the  route  from  Bomu 
to  Tripoli,  it  is  regularly  mined. 

6.  People. — ^I'he  thinly-scattered  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  fall  into  three 
main  divisions — (1)  The  Moorish  (Arab)  and  Berber  tribes  of  the  western 
region,  chiefly  nomadic  herdsmen  and  robbers,  though  settled  under  sultans  in 
some  parts  of  tlie  south-west ;  (2)  the  Tuareg  of  the  central  Sahara,  a  Berber 
people,  tall  and  handsome,  the  horse-guards  of  the  caravans  in  their  passage 
across  the  desert,  wearing  a  shawl,  called  the  "litham,"  wound  round  face  and 
head  as  a  protection  against  the  blown  sands  of  the  desert ;  (3)  the  Tibbus,  a 
pastoral  people  inhabiting  the  eastern  portion  of  the  desert,  akin  to  the 
Tuaregs,  but  mixed  southwards  with  the  Sudanese  Negroes. 

7.  Among  the  many  more  or  less  definitely  known  countries  and  kingdoms 
within  the  vast  area  of  the  Sahara,  are  those  of  Tiris  on  the  Atlantic  margin, 
a  desert  country  held  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Uled  Delim  :  AdereTf  south- 
east of  it,  where  the  Yaya-ben-Othman  Moors  are  dominant ;  this  is  a  hilly 
country,  possessing  considerable  herds  of  camels,  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  great 
mines  of  rock-salt  near  its  chief  town  of  Shingeti;  the  countries  of  the  Asffor 
and  Ahaggar  Tuaregs,  in  the  i)lateaus  which  rise  beyond  the  sand-belt  south 
of  the  Algerian  Saliara ;  the  oasis  laud  of  Tidikelt,  in  the  north-west  of  the 
Tuareg  region,  where  from  300  to  400  little  oasis-states  form  an  independent 
confederation  of  repul)lics ;  the  hilly  kingdom  of  Air  or  Asben,  near  the  centre 
of  the  Sahara  in  the  Tuareg  division,  ruled  over  by  a  sultan,  who  resides  at 
Agades ;  and  the  Tibbu  sidtanate,  which  occupies  the  mountainoiii  coontry 
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of  Tii  or  Tibeali,  tnwarda  the  east  of  the  aoliara,  with  the  capital  town  of 
Bardai.  This  last  kingdom  ia  occupied  liy  tho  ReahajlB  tribe  of  the  Tibbus, 
a  Herce,  treacheroua  people,  faDnticat  iu  their  adherence  to  Mohamniediuilern. 
Here  in  Tibeati  occnrs  the  highest  known  point  of  all  the  SehBrai  region,  the 
broad-backed  Mount  Tarso,  frora  which  the  peak  of  Tueidde  rises  to  an  estiiuated 
height  of  7000  feet.  From  the  alopea  of  tbeae  mountains,  vdlejrs  and  tomnt- 
beds  filled  with  bright  greeu  acacias  reach  down  on  all  sides  to  the  aarrouuding 
desert ;  here  also  the  date-palm  ia  the  chief  reaource  of  the  inhahi tacts. 

8.  Trade. — The  great  caravan  routes  and  lines  of  conununication  across 
the  Sahara  take  generally  a  north  and  south  direction,  Sroia.  the  fertile  countries 
of  the  Sudaa  on  the  south  to  the  nearest  ports  of  the  Medilerranaiin.  In  tho 
west  an  important  route  unites  Timbuktu  »n  the  Niger  with  Talilet  in  southern 
Morocco.  Several  rouks  from.  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  centre  in  the  busy 
markets  of  the  oasis  laud  of  Tidikelt,  and  pass  thence  also  to  Timbulctu  ;  along 
this  line  two  great  caravans  are  despatched  every  year  to  the  south.  Further 
east  lies  the  route  from  Ghat  on  the  east  of  the  Tuareg  plateau,  through  Ashen 
to  Sokoto  is  the  Sudan ;  and  stiU  farther  east  the  greatest  thoroughfare  of 
the  Sahara,  the  track  which  leads  froni  Tripoli,  through  Murrnk  in  Fozzan,  by 
the  salt- mines  of  Bilma  to  the  countries  round  Lake  Chad.  Au  attempt  to 
divert  part  of  the  Saharan  trade  to  a  station  established  by  an  English  Com- 
pany at  Cape  Jtiby  does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  successful. 

The  commerce  of  the  Sahara  consists  mainly  in  the  transport  of  ostrich 
feathers,  slaves  (formerly),  gold  dust,  and  ivory  froni  tho  Sudan  to  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  and  the  conveyance  thence  back  across  the  desert 
of  manufactured  goods,  such  as  cottons,  cutlery,  and  trinkets  of  all  sorts, 
to  the  negro  countries  in  the  south.  Since  the  French  and  English  occupa- 
tion of  Sudan  the  slave-trade  across  the  Sahara  has  all  hut  ceased.  But  at 
one  time  fully  10,000  slaves  passed  northward  by  the  Muizuk  route  ttora 
Bornu  every  year.  Tlie  salt  of  the  Sahara  beds  also  gives  rise  to  cnnsiderable 
independent  traffic.  From  Bilma,  for  example,  the  salt-blocks  are  carried 
by  caruel  caravans,  sometimes  of  ]000  animals,  to  the  Sudan,  to  ho  exchanged 
there  for  grain. 

EGVPT,' 

1.  From  ita  ancient  limits  in  the  Delta,  and  along  the  LankB  of 
the  Lower  Kile,  crowded  with  monunienta  of  art  in  long  past  ages, 
the  territory  of  Egyjit  had  been  enoruiously  extended  in  recent 
years,  till  its  raler,  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  had 
become  the  moet  powerful  sovereign  in  all  A&ica.  But  the  empire 
which  Mehemet  Ali  founded,  and  his  Buccessors  extended,  fell  to 
pieces  in  1882,  when  the  fanatical  Mahdi  ("Ouided"),  Mohaunied 
Ahmed,  expelled  the  Egyptians  from  Sudan,  and  estahlished  him- 
self at  Oradurnian  opposite  Khartani.  On  hia  death  in  1885  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Khalifa,  Abdullah,  who  maintained  liis  inde- 
pendence till  1898,  when  he  was  defeated  hy  Sir  H.  (now  Lord) 
Kitchener  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Omdurman.  That  place  and 
Khartum  were  immediately  occupied,  and  the  Sudan  rescued  from 
t)ie  misrule  of  the  rebel  bfahdists.     The  whole  region  is  now 
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reorganiBed  as  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  formiDg  a  sort  of  con- 
dominium under '  the  British  and  Egyptian  flags,  and  with  special 
arrangements  for  the  final  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 

2.  Egypt  proper  consists  of  the  narrow  Nile  valley,  extended  in  1900  to 
Wady  Haifa  at  the  Second  Cataract,  and  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  the 
Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts. 

3.  Climate. — ^The  excessive  heat  and  drought  of  the  Sahara  prevail  in 
Lower  E^ypt.  Though  the  coast  of  the  Nile  delta  receives  a  few  winter 
showers,  there  is  only  an  average  of  thirteen  rainy  days  in  the  year  at  Cairo 
in  the  apex  of  the  delta;  and  a  little  feu-ther  south  rain  becomes  almost 
unknown,  though  heavy  dews  partly  supply  its  deficiency,  and  the  great  heat 
of  summer  is  tempered  by  northerly  winds  which  then  blow  up  the  Nile  valley. 

4.  Products. — ^The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  ^  in  the  delta  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  represents  only  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  area  of 
this  division,  and  is  dependent  for  its  fertility  on  the  inundations  of  the  river 
alone.  Far  and  wide  over  the  level  delta  in  harvest  time,  there  wave  fields  of 
wheat  and  rice,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Other  parts  are  rich  pasture- 
lands,  dotted  with  herds  of  cattle,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Trees  have  now 
been  planted  along  the  roads,  and  are  in  some  parts  set  in  thick  plantations. 
Above  the  delta  the  most  productive  district  of  Lower  Egypt  is  that  of  Fayum, 
lying  west  of  the  river  valley  round  a  lake  called  the  Birket  el  Eerun 
(ancient  Lake  Moeris),  which  is  fed  by  a  canal  from  the  river.  The  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  country  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  completion 
(1906)  of  extensive  reservoir  works  in  Upper  Egypt,  including  an  immense 
dam  at  Assuan  and  barrages  at  Assiut  and  Zifta,  with  a  total  storage  capacity 
of  over  1,100,000,000  cubic  yards. 

5.  People. — The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Lower  Egypt  are  known  as 
FeUdhin  or  "  ploughers,"  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Egyptians  and 
of  the  Arab  invaders  of  the  land.  Portions  of  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  of  their 
conquerors,  however,  remain  unmixed.  The  former  are  the  Copfo,  the  clerks  of 
Egypt,  who  profess  Christianity ;  the  pure  Arabs  are  represented  mainly  by  the 
Bedouins,  but  some  of  these  have  exchanged  their  nomadic  life  for  a  settled  one 
in  houses.  The  Arabs  are  mainly  employed  in  escorting  trading  caravans,  and 
as  breeders  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  camels.  The  Nile  valley  above  the  first 
cataract  is  inhabited  by  Ntiba  or  Baroibra^  and  the  desert  to  the  east  of  it  is 
held  by  the  AbcUxief  a  branch  of  the  Bisharin,  Jews  are  held  in  great  contempt 
in  Egypt  by  the  Mohammedans.  The  Gypsies  also  have  diminished  in  numbers, 
and  are  now  only  met  with  at  fairs  and  markets  as  conjurers  or  fortune-tellers. 
The  Europeans  in  Lower  Egypt,  who  are  natives  principally  of  Greece,  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  nearly  monopolise  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  country. 

6.  Government. — The  title  given  to  the  head  of  the  ruling  dynasty  and 
his  successors  was  the  Turkish  one  of  "Vali"  or  Viceroy,  but  Ismail  I. 
contrived  to  restrict  very  considerably  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey.  In 
1866  he  obtained  the  Persian  title  of  KJiedtv  or  "King"  of  Egypt ;  and  in 
1873  the  right  of  concluding  treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  of  maintaining 
an  army ;  so  that  he  was  practically  an  absolute  sovereign.  An  annual  tribute 
of  £720,000  is  paid  to  the  Porte.  The  administration  of  Egyjit  is  carried 
on  since  1882  under  tlie  advice  of  the  English  Government. 

7.  Divisions  and  Chief  Towns. — Egypt  proper^  which  extends  up  the 

1  Tlio  o.ultivable  land  of  Egypt  proper  amounts  to  about  11,800  square  miles  in  all. 
Of  this  GGOO  sijuare  miles  are  in  the  delta,  5200  square  miles  along  the  river  banks  as 
far  as  the  First  Cataract,  and  round  the  lake  of  Fayum. 
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course  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  First  Catoract  at  Aasuan  (24'  N.),  ia  divided 
into  tiifl  three  dibtriota  called  "  Masr  el  Bahri "  or  Lower  Egypt,  "  El  Wustaiu  " 
or  Midiile  Ifeypt,  and  "  El  Said  "  or  Upper  Egypt.  Since  1900  a  portion  of 
Nubia,  np  to  the  Second  Cataract  at  Wady  Haifa  (22°  N.),  and  to  Akaaka. 
atill  farther  south,  has  been  incorporated  with  it. 

Cairo '  (670,000),  the  capital  of  ^ypt,  and  the  greatest  city  in  all  Africa, 
Ilea  an  the  right  hank  of  the  river,  a  short  way  shovs  the  apex  of  the  delta, 
and  ia  about  two  miles  in  length  hy  one  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
commanded  by  a  citadeL  It  forma  a  sea  of  houses,  with  narrow  crooked 
streets,  over  which  the  slim  tapering  miiuLreta  and  cupolas  of  the  hundreds  of 
mosqaes  rise  like  a  forest.  A  crowd  of  people  of  all  nations  moves  through  its 
atceets  and  bazaara  in  chaotic  confusion  and  with  continual  din.  Bsilwsya 
lead  to  Alexaiuina  (320,000),  the  great  seaport  and  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce of  Bgypt,  doae  to  the  ^te  of  the  ancient  city  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  Roaetta  on  the  western  and  to  Damietta  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Tania  aud  Zagimg,  the  latter  on  the  aweat  Water  Cawai,  which  con- 
nects the  Nile  with  Ismailla,  and  on  the  site  of  ancient  Bubastes,  are  also 
important  towns  of  the  delta.  Tell  d  Sebir,  the  site  of  Lord  Wolseley'a 
victory,  lies  not  far  from  the  town  last  named. 

A  railway  also  leads  across  the  northern  comer  of  the  Arabian  desert  to 
the  ancient  port  of  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the  chief  northern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  this  was  formerly  a  main  link  in  the  great  overland  roul«  from  Europe  to 
India.  In  1869,  however,  the  great  entarjirise  of  the  cutting  of  the  Suei 
ahip-canal  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bed  Sea  was  completed,  and  in 
1B05  over  4100  vessels  of  18,310,000  tons  passed  through  the  canal.  Part 
Said,  a  Aourlshiug  modem  town,  stands  where  the  breakwaters  guard  the 
Hediterrnnesn  entrance  to  the  canal.  Midway  it  passes  Ismailia,  also  n  new 
town,  the  headquarters  of  the  Canal  Company  ;  aud  after  the  wider  eipanse 
of  water  which  fills  the  basin  of  the  form«r  "  bitter  lakes  "  has  been  crossed, 
it  opens  into  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  sonth  of  Port  Said. 

Qoing  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo  the  first  objects  that  attract  attention  are 
the  great  pyramids  of  Qizeh  and  the  ming  of  Uemphis.  From  Beni  Su^, 
the  first  town  of  importance  above  Cairo,  a  branch  railway  leads  west  to 
AfBdinef  el  Fayiim,  in  the  fertile  basin  which  snrrounda  the  ancient  Moeris 
lake.  Through  AsHtU  and  AsstMii  the  Nile  railway  now  nins  all  the  way 
from  Cairo  to  Khartum  (1663  miles] ;  and  from  Keneh,  still  higher  up,  a 
four  days'  roate  leads  eastward  across  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  small  port 
of  KoiieiT  on  the  Red  Sea.  Not  far  beyond  Keneh,  near  the  villages  of  Kamak 
and  Luior,  lie  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Th^as,  the  ancient  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt.  At  Aasaan,  near  the  northern  tropical  line,  the  first  cataracts  of 
the  Nile  in  ascending  are  formed  between  granite  hills.  These  are  passed 
with  dilficulty  in  the  season  of  low-water.  Korosko  is  the  principal  place 
in  Lower  Nubia,  and  at  the  Second  Cataract  of  Wadg  Haifa  (22°  N.)  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  upward  is  ended. 

In  the  Libyan  Desert  lie  the  oases  of  Khargeh,  Dakhel,  Farafrah,  and  Siwah. 

P»)fteBed  Sea  the  chief  places  are  Svakin  and  PoH  Sudan,  both  since 

""" 1  by  rail  with  Berber  oil   the  Nile  (2H0  and  290  miles). 

'^k  aouth,  oppoeile  the  Dahlak  group  of  islands,  famous  for 

i,  WBi  occupied  by  th«  Italians  in  1883,  and  ia  now  the 

'any  of  Eritrea,  which  eittends  to  Asmara  in  the  interior, 

Toilen  with  area  88,500  square  miles,  and  popula- 

ll liiiLii  of  the  Italians  to  a  protectorate  over 
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Abyssinia  was  decided  against  them  by  their  crushing  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Adowa  in  1896.  Beyond  Eritrea  follows  the  territory  of  French  Sotnalilatulj 
which  stretches  from  Obok  round  Tajurra  Bay  to  JibotUi  {Jibutil) ;  ar«a 
12,000  square  miles,  population  (1905)  50,000.  In  1902  a  French  railway 
was  opened  from  Jibutil  to  a  point  near  Harar,  whence  it  is  to  be  continued 
to  Addis  Aheba^  present  capital  of  Abyssinia.  Berberti,  ZeUOf  and  other 
places  on  the  north  Somali  coast  were  transferred  from  Egypt  to  England 
in  1884,  and  form  the  outlets  of  British  ScmuUiland,  which  since  1905  is 
administered  by  the  Colonial  Office ;  area  68,000  square  miles,  population 
(1901)  300,000  ;  capital,  Berbera,  population  30,000.  The  rest  of  Somali- 
land  is  divided  between  Italy  (area  100,000  square  miles,  population  (1905) 
400,000)  and  Abyssinia,  which  since  1886  also  holds  the  Harar  district 
(population  40,000),  In  Egypt  proper  is  included  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  the 
boundary  of  which  towards  Turkey  was  fixed  in  1907. 


NUBIA  AND  THE  UPPER  NILE. 

1.  Extent. — This  region,  the  former  Egyptian  Sudan  and 
the  present  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium  (p.  378),  extends  from 
the  cataracts  of  Wady  Haifa  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  western  border  of  Dar  Fur.  The  length  is  thus 
1400  miles,  its  width  1100  ;  area  950,000  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion (estimated  1906)  2,000,000;  capital,  formerly  Khartum 
(population  14,000),  now  Omdurman,  the  old  Mahdist  capital 
(population  40,000). 

2.  Physical  Features. — Within  the  area  thus  sketched  out  we  may  dis- 
tinguish three  divisions.  (1)  The  northern  or  desert  region  of  Nubia,  which 
reaches  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Atbara  confluence,  and  within  which  lies  the 
arid  desert  through  which  the  caravans  pass  on  their  way  from  Korosko  to 
Abu  Hammed,  as  well  as  the  northern  part  of  the  Bayuda  steppe.  Here 
cultivation  is  only  possible  within  reach  of  the  fertilising  floods  of  the  great 
river.  (2)  The  region  of  grassy  steppes  and  savannahs,  which  improves  as 
we  proceed  to  the  south.  This  region,  with  its  wide  park-like  plains  and 
detached  hills  of  granite  or  eniptive  rocks,  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile  up  to  Lado,  and  embraces  likewise  Kordofan  and  Dar  Fur, 
(3)  A  forest  region  spreading  over  the  hills,  which  almost  encircle  the  vast 
plains  just  referred  to. 

3.  Climate. — These  divisions  naturally  correspond  to  the  climates  which 
have  given  them  their  varying  landscapes.  The  dry  region  lies  beyond  the 
northern  range  of  tropical  rains,  and  in  proportion  as  these  rains  become  of 
longer  and  longer  duration,  so  does  the  landscape  gradually  change  again  from 
brown  sunburnt  steppes  to  rich  evergreen  tropical  vegetation.  At  Khartum 
it  only  rains  between  July  and  September,  but  at  Lado  on  the  upper  Nile 
rain  falls  every  month  except  January  and  February. 

4.  Products. — About  the  latitude  of  Khartum  the  date  palm  ceases  and 
its  place  is  taken  by  the  deleb  palm  and  the  gigantic  baobab,  while  farther 
away  from  the  river  acacias  are  the  commonest  trees.  Higher  up  still  the 
river  banks  become  clothed  with  dense  walls  of  reeds,  and  floating  islands  of 
matted  *'  sod  '*  obstruct  the  navigation.  Durra  (sorghum)  and  dokhn  (penicil' 
laria)  are  the  chief  cereals  ;  ground-nuts,  cotton,  indigo,  sesamum,  and  various 
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gniii.s  are  ntiioug  tlie  moBt  vnluable  products.  Here  procadlli>9  and  hipiiopotnmi 
Bbound  in  the  rivera,  ibmocBroBes  in  the  jnngle,  the  giraffB  and  the  elephant 
in  the  parlt-like  Innds — the  l^ist  giving  tlie  ivory  which  is  now  the  great  object 
of  all  tindDrs  in  this  region. 

S.  People. — The  poimlntion  is  miide  up  at  the  nioet  varied  elemsnte. 
Tlie  valley  of  the  Nile,  up  to  Dabbeli,  is  occupifd  by  the  Barabra  or  Nuha, 
who,  although  of  awarthy  complexion,  are  not  negroes.  The  desert*  and 
steppes  to  the  east  of  them  are  the  home  of  the  Uaniitic  Biskarin  or  Bi^a, 
who  stride  across  the  plain  with  erect  ajid  graceful  Ugnies,  anoed  with  spear 
and  buckler,  or  are  niDunted  on  trottiog  dpomedaries.  Farther  south  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Nile  tlie  country  is  roamed  over  by  numerous  tribes  of  Arabs, 
who  claim  pure  descent,  but  are  evidently  ot  very  impure  blood.  Mixed  np 
with  them  are  numerous  remnants  of  so-called  negroes,  among  whom  the  once 
important  Fuii},  about  Senaar,  and  the  Fur  of  Dai  Fur,  are  the  most  pro- 
minent. Immediately  south  of  tbe  tenth  parallel  along  the  Nile  banks,  we 
come  upon  the  Rei'ce  and  jet-black  tribe  of  the  Shillaks,  itnd  beyond  them  live 
other  negro  tribes,  among  whom  tbe  Nuers,  the  Dinkas,  the  ^d,  tbe  Bongo 
and  cannibal  Nyam  Nyam  or  Zandeh,  on  the  south-western  border  of  the 
Nile  basin,  are  the  most  prominent. 

Divisions  and  Tomia. — The  principal  town  of  Nubia  is  A'fw  Dongola 
(19°  N.)  Beyond  Dabbeh,  where  the  chief  caravan  route  to  Dar  Fur  leaves 
the  Nile,  we  enter  the  country  of  the  Shaikieb,  where  the  ruins  of  Napata 
still  bear  witness  to  the  bygone  power  of  the  Nobatae,  now  represented  by 
the  wandering  Bisharin.  The  town  of  Berber,  on  the  right  bank,  not  far 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Atbani,  is  a  collection  of  mud-huts  surrounded 
by  tall  acacias  and  palms,  and  is  tbe  starting  point  of  a  ft«qnented  caraTan- 
loute  which  leads  across  the  Etbai  desert  to  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Saskln. 

Passing  the  ruins  of  Meroi,  and  the  important  town  of  Sh^iuti,  we  reach 
at  length  Khartum,  at  the  confluBnee  of  tbe  Blue  and  White  Nilea,  by  far  the 
largest  town  of  all  this  region,  and  the  great  centre  of  trafHc,  as  it  is  the  con- 
verging point  of  mauy  river  and  caravan  routes.  Ascending  the  Blue  Nile 
we  reach  the  town  of  Senaar,  the  ancient  capital  ot  the  Fui^,  and  formerly 
a  great  and  populous  place.  Its  vicinity  is  called  the  "granary  of  the 
Sndan,"  and  sends  down  great  snppUes  of  corn  to  Khartum.  Higher  up 
still,  on  the  same  river,  is  Fato&t,  and  beyond  it  we  enter  the  conutry  of  the 
Bertat,  who  appear  to  be  true  negroes. 

To  tbe  east  of  tbe  Nile,  on  the  Upper  Atbara,  and  already  within  the  hills 
of  Abyssinia,  lies  the  district  of  Qalatat,  and  lower  down  on  the  same  rirec 
we  come  to  the  fertile  country  of  Takd,  with  tbe  mud-walled  town  of  Kiuti^a, 
on  the  Kbor-el-Oash,  a  period ically-Uo wing  tributary  of  the  Atbara,  tor  its 
capital.  Farther  east  still  in  the  mountain  region  which  eitenda  northward 
from  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  parallel  with  tbe  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  the 
countries  of  Bogos  (Keren),  MensB,Takue,  and  Marea,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Abyssinia,  where  the  Italians  havo  now  secured  a  footing. 

Kardofan,  aa  the  west  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  was  conquered  by 
Mehemed  Ali  in  1821,  but  is  now  held  by  the  rebel  Caliph.  This  country 
presents  generally  tbe  aspect  of  wide  unduhiting  plains  covered  with  high 
brown  gross,  with  here  and  there  groups  of  mimosas  and  solitary  baobabs. 
Water  is  so  scarce  at  most  seasons  tbat  it  has  to  be  stored  carefully  in 
reservoirs,  and  tbe  herds  must  be  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wells. 
The  town  of  £2  Obeidk,  its  capital,  built  of  circular  hotiaos  of  roughly 
kneaded  mud-bricks,  is  lu  the  centre  of  o  vast  plain.  Beyond  Kordofan  west- 
ward we  approach  liar  Fvr,  an  extensive  country  spreading  oat  round  the 
central  nucleus  of  the  Marrah  monntains;  this  region  was  uonquered  for 
Bfeypt  in   1875,  its  fonner  Arab  sultan  being  slain  In  the  eatnpaigTi.     From 
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the  central  mountaiiis,  numerous  channels  of  periodically  filled  streams 
radiate  outward,  but  the  country  is  generally  unfruitful  and  dry.  In  the  rainy 
season,  which  lasts  from  June  till  September,  however,  it  becomes  clothed  with 
the  richest  pasture.  Its  inhabitants,  who  chiefly  congregate  in  the  more 
favoured  central  mountain  region,  are  African  n^roes,  and  Arabs  who  form 
the  dominant  race,  and  who  are  the  actual  holders  of  the  land.  All  are 
Mohammedans.  Faaher,  the  capital  town  on  the  lake  of  Tendelti,  lies  on  the 
north-east  slope  of  the  Marrah  mountains. 

Passing  up  the  Nile  valley  beyond  Khartum  we  reach  Denab  or  FasJioda, 
the  old  capital  of  the  warlike  Shilluk,  temporarily  occupied  by  the  French 
in  1898.  Beyond  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat,  and  to  the  shallow 
lake  through  which  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  finds  an  outlet  into  the  main  stream 
of  the  Nile,  thenceforth  called  Bahr-el-Jebel.  We  are  now  fairly  within  the 
countries  of  the  negroes,  dotted  over  with  "  Zeribas  "  or  stockades,  at  which 
the  tusks,  the  gums,  and  other  products  of  the  land  are  collected,  and  which 
in  a  time  not  very  remote  were  the  headquarters  of  merciless  bands  of  men- 
stealers.  This  vast  region,  until  the  victorious  revolt  headed  by  the  Mahdi 
(1884),  was  divided  into  two  "  Provinces,"  viz.  the  "  Equatorial  Province  in 
the  east,"  and  that  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  which  stretched  far  to  the  west  into 
Dar  Fertit,  the  country  of  the  Krej.  LadOf  and  later  on  Wadelaif  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  former.  They  had  taken 
the  place  of  Gondokoro,  a  little  above  Lado,  but  abandoned  from  its  unhealthi- 
ness.  Not  far  from  this,  where  the  Nile  leaves  the  hilly  region  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  navigation  is  obstructed  by  rapids,  but  a  steamer  has  been  carried  past 
these,  and  now  navigates  the  reaches  of  the  upper  river  and  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  Far  to  the  south-west,  on  the  Welle  Makua,  a  tributary  of  the 
Congo,  are  the  countries  of  the  cannibal  Nyam  Nyam  or  Zandeh,  and  of  the 
Mangbattu. 

ABYSSINIA.^ 

1,  Between  the  Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  hot  lowland  caUed 
the  Afar,  or  Danakil  country,  skirting  the  southern  part  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  between  10°  and  16°  N.  latitude,  rises  the  lofty  wedge- 
shaped  highland  of  Abyssinia,  a  land  differing  as  much  in  its  phy- 
sical configuration  as  in  its  inhabitants  from  all  the  parts  of  Africa 
in  the  same  zone.  Confined  by  the  encroaching  Mohammedans 
in  west,  east,  and  north,  almost  exclusively  to  the  highland  region, 
the  area  of  Abyssinian  territory  amounts  now  to  only  about  three 
times  that  of  England. 

2.  Physical  Features. — As  the  Abyssinian  highland  forms'  only  a  more 
marked  promontory  of  the  great  table-land  which  skirts  the  eastern  side  of  the 
continent,  it  has  no  definite  physical  limit  in  the  south,  and  on  the  north 
its  heights  pass  into  those  which  skirt  the  Red  Sea  margin  away  to  the 
borders  of  the  Nile  delta.  Towards  the  north-west  it  descends  by  a  well- 
marked,  but  more  gradual,  slope  to  the  grassy  plains  of  Senaar.  Towards 
the  east  its  edge  rises  steeply  from  the  low  levels  to  an  average  height 
of  7000  or  8000  feet.  All  the  Abyssinian  tributaries  of  the  Nile  flow  west- 
ward, and  no  river  breaks  through  the  eastern  wall.     The  highest  summits 

1  Arabic,  Hahesh,  signifying  mixture  or  confusion,  referring  to  the  diversity  of  its 
inhabitants  in  race,  or  to  their  frequent  turmoils.  To  the  peoples  of  the  surrounding 
lowlands  the  highland  is  known  as  El-Mokddah.  Area  200,000  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion about  4,500,000. 
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ot  tlie  plateau  occur  irregularly  over  it.  The  chief  Aliiino  Itnot  is  tliat 
of  the  mountain  of  Seniyea,  round  which  the  Takaiie  river,  or  Upper 
Atbaro,  Hows  iu  a  deep  ravine  ;  and  hare  the  peak  of  Has  Baahan  rises  to 
15,180  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  nlwaya  snow-capped  above  a  height  ot 
13,01)0  feet.  Towards  the  western  aide  ol  the  plateau  lies  the  beautiful  lake 
Tama,  or  Deei/iea,  40  niilea  long,  the  reaervoit  of  the  Blue  Nile.  Its  sur- 
face is  at  on  elDvation  of  6100  feet  ahove  the  sea,  and  from  its  south-eastern 
comer  the  river,  escaping  b;  a  narrow  opening,  curves  round  to  south  and 
west,  ultimately  to  turn  north-west  through  Seuaac  to  the  Whita  Nile. 

3.  Clilluite.~Thtee  regions  of  different  level,  climate,  and  character  of 
landscape,   one  above  another,   are  distingulshBd  in  the  Abysainion  high- 

(1)  The  KoUas,  or  loner  skirt  of  the  plateau,  between  elevations  of  3000 
to  6000  feet,  with  a  warm  climate,  charac1*riBed  by  luinriant  vegeta- 
tion of  gnm- yielding  acacioa,  cotton,  indigo,  the  ebony  tree,  baobabs, 
tamarind,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  bananas,  and  abounding  in  the  larger 
wild  animals  of  Africa. 

(2)  The  Waiaa-Degaa,  between  heights  of  6000  and  9000  feet,  with  a 
climate  like  that  of  Italy  or  Spain,  in  which  corn  and  fruits  thrive, 
everywhere  capable  of  cnltivntion. 

(3)  The  Degas,  the  highest  belt,  between  9000  and  14,000  feet,  with  cool 
climatfi,  falling  to  below  the  iVeezing  point  at  the  higher  elevations, 
affording  posture  to  herds  of  oien,  goata,  and  long-woolled  sheep,  hut 
with  little  forest  growth,  and  generally  meagre  vegetation. 

In  the  lower  belts  the  rainy  aeaaon  loata  from  April  till  September  ;  on 
the  higher  plateau  the  raiua  begin  in  July  and  continue  till  October ;  and 
farther  eouth  a  second  rainy  period  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

4.  People. — The  low-lying  skirts  of  the  plateau  are  but  thinly  inhabited, 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  seems  to  be  well  peopled,  though  we  have  no  occu- 
nte  knowledge  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Several  distinct  peoples  are 
found  on  the  plateau.  The  Abyssiaiaas  proper  show  their  Semitic  origin 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Arabs  in  their  brown  colour,  becoming  almoet 
white  in  the  north ;  in  their  curved  ni»es,  animated  oval  eyes  and  symmetrical 
figure.  They  are  generally  brave,  active,  and  adroit.  The  Agait  are  the  abori- 
gines, and  include  the  JVo^Aoj,  who  retain  many  Jewish  characteristics,  and  are 
frequent  in  the  northern  uplands  ;  dark  Gallon  are  moat  numerouain  the  south. 
The  Wito  flahers,  hunters  of  hippopotami  round  the  Derabea  lake,  are  a  re- 
markable people,  distinct  in  type  of  feature,  and  despised  by  the  Ahyssinians. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  people  profess  a  debaaed  form  of  Christianity, 
the  abuna  of  the  Abyssinian  church  being  consecrated  at  Alexandria  by  the 
superior  Coptic  patriarch  :  the  whole  cotuitry  also  sworma  with  prieats  and 
monks.  The  Mohammedans  and  Jews  stand  higher  here  than  the  Christians 
in  point  of  morality  and  character  ;  the  former  are  the  traders  of  the  country, 
the  latter,  unlike  their  brethren  in  Europes  are  for  the  moat  part  agrioulturiats. 
As  warfare  and  brigandage  are  rife  in  the  plateau  almost  constantly,  cultivation 
has  made  but  little  progress  ;  the  herda  remain  the  chief  wealth  of  the  land. 

5.  Qovenunent  and  DivislonB. — From  time  immemorial  a  king  or  itegvs 
who  assoclatea  himself  with  the  religious  traditions  of  the  country  by  claiming 
descent  from  Solomon,  and  bearing  the  title  "king  of  kings"  as  absolute  ruler 
over  the  Uvea  and  property  of  his  subjects,  has  nominally  ruled  Abyssinia, 
but  the  history  of  the  country,  oa  we  hava  seen,  presents  a  continued  aeriea  of 
internal  and  external  wars — now  a  crusade  against  the  Mohammeilans  of  the 
plains,  now  an  invasion  from  that  quarter,  or  a  rebellion  of  one  or  other  of 
the  native  princes,  who  claims  the  aovereignty  of  the  country.  The  three 
great  diviaiona  of  the  country  are  those  of  Tigre  in  the  north,  of  AinHara. 
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central,  and  of  Shoa  in  the  south,  including  within  themselves  many  proTlnces, 
principalities,  and  clans.  After  the  death  of  the  Negus  John  II.  in  1889, 
Menelek,  king  of  Shoa,  became  the  supreme  ruler,  and  the  same  year 
Abyssinia  was  brought  within  the  Italian  ' '  Sphere  of  Influence.*'  But  after  their 
defeat  at  Adowa  in  1896  the  Italians  abandoned  their  claim  to  a  protectorate. 

6.  Chief  Towns. — The  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia  is  Oondar,  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountains  which  descend  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Dembea,  round  the 
north  of  the  lake.  It  is  divided  into  a  Christian  and  a  Mohammedan  quarter, 
and  has  for  its  most  interesting  feature  the  ruin  of  a  magnificent  towered 
castle  or  palace,  built  for  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  by  Indian  architects  under 
the  direction  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlers.  Ajs  the  ruler  is  generally 
carrying  on  a  war  with  one  or  other  rebellious  prince  or  chief  in  some  part  of 
his  dominions,  his  residence  is  most  frequently  at  one  or  other  of  the  many 
military  camps  throughout  the  country.  Adowa,  which  lies  on  the  plateau 
north  of  the  Takazze  at  a  height  of  6270  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  present  capital 
of  the  northern  division  of  Tigre,  and  is  a  great  market-town  :  Axwin,  a  few 
miles  west  of  it,  was  the  former  capital,  and  possesses  many  interesting  monu- 
ments and  ruins,  besides  that  of  a  cathedral  built  by  the  Portuguese. 

The  seat  of  government  has  been  removed  by  the  reigning  king  Menelik 
from  AnkobeTf  former  capital  of  Shoa,  to  Addis  Abeba,  which  is  to  be  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Jibutil. 

The  mountain  fastness  of  Magdala,  stormed  by  the  British  in  1868,  rises 
near  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  central  division  of  the  country  in  11" 
south  latitude. 

7.  Trade. — ^The  small  external  trade  of  Abyssinia  finds  its  way  to  the  sea 
chiefly  by  the  caravans,  which  go  annually  to  the  port  of  Massawa  on  the  Red 
Sea,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians.  A  considerable  trafi&c  is  carried  on 
between  the  lowlands  of  the  Afar  country ;  salt  from  the  lake  beds  there, 
formed  into  little  uniform  blocks,  is  carried  up  the  steep  eastern  edge  of  the 
plateau  to  the  great  salt-markets  of  Adigerat  and  Sokota,  and  these  blocks 
pass  as  a  money  currency  all  over  the  country.  The  chief  outlet  route  on  the 
north-west,  towards  Senaar,  is  that  which  passes  down  from  Gondar  to  the 
district  of  Galabat,  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Abyssinians.  Its  capital,  Metemmeh,  is  in  all  respects  an 
Abyssinian  town,  and  is  the  great  market  for  the  wax,  cofiee,  cotton,  gums,  and 
hides  of  western  Abyssinia. 

SUDAN. 

1.  The  name  Beled-e8'Svdan  =  ^^  land  of  the  blacks,"  was  early 
applied  by  the  Arab  geographers  ^  to  designate  generally  the  coun- 
tries of  negro-land  beyond  the  southern  borders  of  the  great  Sahara. 
It  is  now  understood  to  embrace  all  the  vast  regions  of  northern 
central  Africa  south  of  the  15th  or  16th  parallel  of  latitude,  reach- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  coasts  eastward  to  the  Nile  valley,  and  south 
to  about  the  5th  parallel.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  little  was  known  of  the  interior ;  but  since  then  the 
country  has  been  traversed  in  almost  every  direction,  and  several 
explorers  have  crossed  the  region  of  the  water-partings  between  the 
Nile,  Chad,  Congo,  and  Niger-Benue  basins. 

1  Ibn-Haukfll  uses  this  term  in  943. 
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2.  Physical  Features.— Tlie  great  natural  featiirea  a!  the  Sndan  with 
which  vie  nre  accjuiiinted  are  the  mouutains  uf  Fula  Jcdlan  in  the  vest,  from 
which  the  Senegal  aiiti  the  Gamftin  rivers  deaoend  to  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  inner  side  of  which  the  Juliia  or  Niger  takes  its  rise ;  the  istigea 
farming  the  edge  of  the  platean  within  the  line  of  the  coaat  of  Upper  G-uinea  ; 
the  vaUejr  of  the  Niger,  encloaing  the  groups  of  the  Soinhori  monntains 
within  its  northern  hend  ;  its  tributary  the  Binue,  from  the  easti  the  vol- 
canic Camemoiia  peaks  at  the  head  of  the  Gnlt  of  Guinea,  and  Mounts  Alanlika 
and  M^tdif  farther  inland.  Then  the  remarkable  basin  of  Laks  Chad, 
receiving  the  Shari  river  From  the  south,  and  the  group  of  the  JfarroA  Jfdvn- 
iaine  in  Dar  Pur,  descending  eastward  to  the  broad  valley  of  the  Nile. 

3.  Climate  and  Landscape. — The  whole  of  this  great  belt  is  charao- 
teriaed  by  tropical  heat,  but  this  is  accompanied  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture,  and  the  vegetation  tbns  called  np  over  it  tends  to  reduce  the  daily 
variationa  of  temperature.  The  tropical  rains  have  neariy  the  aanie  period 
over  the  whole  of  its  extent,  beginning  in  June  or  July,  when  the  sun  in  its 
apparent  movement  northward  has  heated  the  land  and  drawn  in  the  aea- 
winds  laden  with  moisture  to  water  it,  and  to  fill  out  the  rivers  and  lakes  ; 
and  the  rains  cease  soon  after  the  aun  haa  pasaed  on  its  way  south  again  in 
September  or  October.  But  their  amount  and  duration  decrease  in  regular 
grodstioa  from  the  coaata  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  inland,  becoming  less  and 
less,  till,  at  about  the  15th  parallel,  they  occur  only  in  scanty  showers,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  land  grodaally  merges  into  that  of  the  bare  desert. 

In  placa  of  waterless  desert  with  dried-op  riverbeds  and  scanty  vegetation, 
and  wide  uninhabitable  wastes,  the  Sudan  presents  a  picture  of  diveniilled,  well- 
peopled,  fertile,  and  cnltivated  lands,  and  varied  plant  and  animal  life,  with 
many  populous  and  settled  nations  and  countries,  and  European  colonies,  some 
of  which  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation  and  pn^reee  in  the  arts. 


WEST  SUDAN. 

1.  Since  about  1880  nearly  the  whole  of  this  region,  formerly  vagnely 
known  as  SenegavJiia,  has  been  brought  under  French  rule.  As  reorganised 
in  1004,  French  West  A/rica,  the  olBoial  designation,  comprises  the  flvc 
dlviaions  of  iSffaegal,  Senegainhia  and  Niger  (including  Timbuktu,  occupied  in 
1894),  French  Gwiaea,  Ivory  Coaat,  and  DcUwmeif,  each  nnder  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  responsible  to  the  QoverDor-General  resident  at  the  capital,  Daiiar  ; 
farmei  capi^l  SI.  Louia  ;  total  area  660,000  square  miles  ;  papulation 
(IS05)  13,310,000.  AH  the  native  sultana  and  chiefs  have  been  either 
deposed  or  reduced  to  submission,  and  the  vast  colony  oonaolldated  by  the 
Senegal-Niger  railway  (350  mites  long),  which  was  completed  in  lt)04  from 
Kayea  to  JCovii&oTa  on  the  upper  Niger,  whence  river  steamers  continue  the 
service  to  Timbuktu.  This  famous  city,  till  laUly  Inaccesaible  to  Europeans, 
can  now  be  reached  by  rail  and  steamer  all  the  way  from  Europe.  The 
Senegambian  coeat  streams,  Mio  Nanex,  Rio  Pimgo,  Oasamanta,  and  Mda- 
coree,  with  the  Fnlah  district  of  Futa  Jallon,  are  all  now  comprised  in 
French  territory,  which  borders  south  on  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  and 
north  on  the  Algerian  Sahara. 

2.  The  Portuguese  have  ceded  to  France  moat  of  the  coast-lands  lying 
between  10°  40'  and  )2°  20'  N,,  including  the  rivers  Cacheo,  Geba,  and 
Grande,  and  the  territories  now  (1366)  in  their  possession  are  very  small. 
~'  a  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Geba  river,  is  their  capital.    Included 
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within  their  dominions  is  the  Bissagos  Archipelago,  with  BtUama  island,  close 
to  the  mainland. 

3.  The  greater  part  of  the  Gambia  river,  which  is  navigable  for  800 
miles  up  from  the  sea,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  have  the  import- 
ant  little  colony  of  BcUhurst  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  several  stations 
higher  up.  Sierra  Leone,  the  "lion  hill,"  three  days*  voyage  south  of  the 
Gambia,  forms  part  of  the  same  colony.  The  peninsula  rises  up  to  hills  of 
2500  feet  in  elevation,  covered  with  rich  tropical  vegetation,  and  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  named  Freetoum,  is  on  its  slope.  First  founded  in  1787  as  a  civilis- 
ing settlement  by  English  philanthropists.  Sierra  licone  became  a  refuge  for 
slaves  captured  by  our  vessels  along  the  coast,  and  the  descendants  of  these 
freed  negroes  form  the  bulk  of  its  population.  Sherboro  island,  50  miles 
south  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Liberia,  also  form  part  of  the 
British  colony.  Area  30,000  square  miles;  population  (1901,  estimated) 
1,000,000. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  all  this  region  of  Sen^ambia,  excepting  the 
Europeans  of  Sierra  Leone  peninsula  and  the  few  traders  who  live  in  the 
towns  and  '*  factories,"  as  the  trading  stations  are  called,  are  native  negro 
tribes,  chiefly  those  named  the  Mandingos  and  Joloffs,  all  black  and  well- 
formed  people.  Here  also  are  found  representatives  of  the  remarkable  people 
called  variously  the  Fvlah  or  FeUatah,  a  much  more  advanced  family,  differing 
from  the  true  negro  in  their  red-brown  colour,  their  finer  features,  sUm  figures, 
and  less  woolly  hair,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  meet  with  farther  inland. 
They  are  the  zealous  propagators  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  Sudan. 

5.  The  trade  of  the  Senegal  is  chiefly  in  the  gums  yielded  by  the  acacia 
forests  which  cover  the  country  north  of  the  river  ;  farther  south  the  foreign 
factories  are  the  depdts  of  palm-oil,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  our  soap 
is  made  at  home,  and  of  ground  nuts,  hides,  and  wax,  which  the  interior 
lauds  give  abundantly,  and  which  are  sent  down  the  rivers  to  the  coast. 
Ginger,  pepper,  arrowroot,  coffee,  rice,  and  many  other  valuable  tropical 
products,  are  also  capable  of  cultivation  here  ;  and  cotton  can  be  sent  home 
in  large  quantities  from  Scnegambia  whenever  its  price  is  high  elsewhere. 


LIBERIA. 

6.  Going  south  along  the  coast  we  come  to  the  negro  Republic 
of  Liberia,  which  was  founded  in  1822  by  an  American  philan- 
thropic society,  as  a  settlement  for  liberated  slaves.  It  reaches  for 
nearly  400  miles  along  the  Grain  Coast  (named  from  the  grains  of 
the  Meleguetta  pepper,  which  it  yields  abundantly),  and  inland  to 
the  mountain  edge  of  the  plateau. 

7.  Here  the  climate  is  dangerous  to  Europeans,  though  not  unfavourable  to 
the  indigenous  negro  population.  Of  all  the  many  plants  which  cover  it 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  oil-palm  is  the  most  valuable,  and  its  bunches 
of  red  and  yellow  fruit  often  have  a  thousand  oil-yielding  plums  in  each,  the 
bunch  weighing  in  some  cases  half  a  hundredweight ;  dye  woods,  ebony,  the 
copal,  and  other  gum  trees,  besides  coffee,  sugar,  and  cacao,  also  flourish 
here,  and  iron  and  copper  are  not  wanting.  The  woods  abound  in  apes 
and  lizards,  though  the  larger  wild  animals  are  now  rarely  met  with.  The 
civilised  negroes  of  the  Republic  number  (1901)  12,000  ;  the  uncivilised  about 
2,120,000.     The  aboriginal  people  of  that  part  of  Liberia  which  lies  on  each 
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aide  of  Cape  Piilnias  are  the  robust  Ktooi,  wlio  Iihtb  hcen  intnxlueed  as 
labourora  in.  all  parts  of  tlie  Went  African  const,  and  vlio  are  employed  as 
a  evarr  vessel  trading  ntong  these  cosste,  wiiere  labour  in  tbe  tropi- 
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Monrovia,  the  capital  and  seat  of  gosemment  of  the  legislative  asaenilily 
(popnlation,  1905,  8000),  is  situated  on  the  rifling  groimd  of  the  coast, 
witliin  the  shelter  of  Cape  Mesntadn,  which  fcmis  a  brealtwater  against  the 
incessant  roll  of  the  higli  surf  from  the  Atlantic.  It  resetnbles  a  smaU  town 
of  the  aouthum  States  of  North  America.  Its  trade  Is  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Ehiglaiid,  HotUnd,  Hamburg,  and  the  United  States. 


UPPER  GUINEA. 

8.  Beyond  Liberia  follow  the  Ivory  Coast,  uow  occupied  by 
France  ;  tbe  Gold  Coaet,  entirely  in  the  hiinds  of  the  English  since  tbe 
deposition  of  Prempeli,  King  of  Ashantee  (1896);  andtbeSiawe  Coagt 
which  is  divided  between  the  Germans  (TogoJand),  the  French 
(Dahomey,  reduced  in  1 895),  and  the  Engliah  (Lagos  and  Yonibaland). 

The  Gobi  Coast  consists  of  the  flat  seaboard  on  which  n  roaring  surf 
continnatly  breaks,  reaching  east  and  west  for  about  300  miles,  bounded  land- 
ward by  hills  covered  with  primeval  forest.  It  is  rich  in  the  ail-palm  and  oil- 
yielding  ground  nut,  but  the  climate  is  eiceediugly  dangerous  to  Europeans. 
All  attempts  to  introduce  cattle  and  horses  have  thiled,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  poisonous  tsetse  fy.  The  natives  here  are  of  various  negro  tribes, 
among  whom  the  FantU  are  prominent. 

The  chief  British  stations  are  Arcm  and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  named  trots  its 
great  church-like  fori  on  the  water's  edge  beside  the  filthy  native  town,  above 
which  the  European  residences  peep  out  from  among  the  woods.  Elmina, 
"the  ndne,"  about  midway  in  the  length  of  the  coast,  was  the  earliest  Enro- 
pean  settlement  here,  and  is  still  one  of  the  largest  towns.  It  was  Ibnnded  liy 
the  Portuguese  before  the  discovery  of  America  in  14S1,  was  taken  IVom  them 
hy  the  Dutch,  and  ultimately  passed  with  the  other  poesessianB  of  Holland  on 
this  coast,  by  purchase,  to  &ltain  in  1873. 

9.  Behind  the  OoM  Coast  lies  the  country  of  the  warlike  negro  people 
called  the  Ashanteea,  whose  country  has  been  anneied  hy  the  Engliah. 
Their  king  resided  at  Coomassie,  a  large  city,  destroyed  hy  tlie  British  in  the 
expedition  of  1872,  and  permanently  occapicd  In  1896. 

The  river  Votla,  the  most  important  after  the  Niger  on  this  part  of  the 
African  coast-land,  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  Ashantee  countiy,  bnt  hath 
of  its  banks  near  its  mouth  are  embraced  in  the  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast.  It 
appears  to  he  navigable  for  200  miles  upward,  and  will  doubtless  become  an 
important  highway  of  trade. 

10.  East  of  the  Volta  we  come  to  the  small  German  territory  of  Toi/o,  and 
farther  up  to  Popa,  a  French  settlement,  and  Wht/dah,  the  port  of  the  negro 
kingdom  of  DoAomey,  formerly  notorious  for  its  sangainary  rites,  hut  a  French 
protectorate  since  1895.    Its  capital  is  Ahomty,  a  walled  town,  70  miles  inland. 

A  little  farther  on  is  the  town  of  Lagot,  belonging  to  Britain;  it  is 
the  moat  considerable  seaport  of  the  Yoraln  country  and  of  all  this  part  of 
Wert  Africa,  in  regular  comuiunicalion  with  Liverpool  hy  steamers,  which  carry 
home  cargoes  of  palm-oil  and  cotton,  of  which  there  is  an  unf)iiliiig  supply. 

11.  Nertwe  reach  the  dead  levels  of  the  Niger  deltji,  the  twenty-two  chief 
channals  al  which  are  separated  by  maogroTe-coTered  swamps.   The  navigation 
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of  the  Niger,  the  establishment  of  which  cost  many  lives  from  fevers,  and  attacks 
by  the  natives  on  its  banks,  is  now  regularly  carried  on  by  six  or  seven  steamera 
of  light  draught,  which  ascend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  factories  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Binue,  and  even  higher  up  the  main  river  and  the  Binue,  exchanging 
European  goods  for  ivory,  palm-oil,  and  **  shea  "  butter,  derived  from  the  olive- 
like seeds  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Bassia.  These  vessels,  however,  require  to  be 
well  armed.  The  town  of  Abo,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  is  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  oil  region ;  Onitsha  and  Iddah  are  important  native  towns  higher  up 
the  river,  and  opposite  that  of  Igbegbe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Binue,  stands 
Litkqja,  which  was  for  seven  years  the  place  of  residence  of  a  British  consnl 
(1857  onward),  and  which  since  1865  has  been  an  important  mission  station, 
under  the  management  of  the  negro  Bishop  Crowther.  Lukoja  is  also  the 
great  depot  and  trading  store  of  the  British  Niger  Company,  who  are  charged 
with  the  government  of  the  river.  The  large  Mohammedan  town  of  Egga,  a 
day's  steaming  higher  up  than  Lukoja,  in  the  Fulah  kingdom  of  Oando,  is 
the  present  limit  of  the  European  trade  on  the  Niger.  Beyond  the  Niger  delta 
are  the  estuaries  of  the  Old  Calabar  and  Cameroons  rivers.  These  have  been 
called  the  "  oil  rivers  '*  of  West  Africa,  from  the  enormous  supply  brought 
down  them  to  the  coast.  Here  European  goods  are  bartered  for  the  oil,  which 
is  stored  ready  for  shipment  in  sheds  on  the  shore.  The  oil  rivers  are  now 
comprised  with  Lagos  in  the  British  territory  of  Southern  Nigeria  (see  p.  91 ) 
as  far  as  the  German  Cameroons  {Kamerun). 


INLAND  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  SUDAN.i 

12.  The  most  westerly  of  the  interior  countries  of  the  Sudan  is  the  well- 
peopled  hilly  land  in  which  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  many  other  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  down  through  Senegambia,  take  their  rise.  This  is  named 
Futa-Jallon;  it  has  Timbo  for  its  chief  town  and  is  the  centre  of  Moham- 
medanism in  this  region.  Inland  from  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  French  Sudan 
extends  all  the  way  to  the  Niger  and  Timbuktu.  It  comprises  the  former 
kingdom  of  Bainharra,  first  made  known  by  the  traveller  Mungo  Park ;  its 
capital,  named  Sego^  is  a  great  square  town  surrounded  by  walls,  with 
two-storied  flat -roofed  houses,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  little 
lower  down  is  the  great  trading  town  of  Sansandig^  whither  European 
goods  are  brought  by  caravans  all  the  way  across  the  great  desert  from 
Morocco. 

Across  all  the  central  basin  of  the  Niger,  and  far  eastward  beyond  its 
tributary  the  Binue,  into  the  unknown  region  of  Central  Africa,  extend  the 
Haussa  states  conquered  by  the  Fulahs  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  now 
comprised  in  British  Northern  Nigeria  (see  p.  91).  The  most  westerly  of 
these  great  states  was  that  of  Massina,  extending  across  the  Niger  below  the 
kingdom  of  Bambarra,  including  the  great  towns  of  Banjagara^  its  capital, 
Jenne,  and  Y&ioaru^  all  near  the  great  river.  Both  Massina  and  Bambarra, 
together  with  Timbuktu,  now  form  part  of  French  Sudan. 

English  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (est.) 

1  Massina\  .    p-ench  territorv  / ^*'*^^  4,600,000 

Gando    /now  m  J?Tencn  temtory     .        .        .     -^yggQo  5.500,000 

Sokoto  with  Adamawa— British  and  German     .      178,200  12,570,000 

Bomu  with  Kanem— British  and  French    .       .        79,200  6,100,000 

Baghirmi)„^.„-,                                                      /  70,800  1,500,000 

Wadai    .  f  ^^enen ^  171,000  .2,600,000 

642.100  81,770,000 
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BeyuQil  Mnsjjiiia  tlia  state  of  Oando  readied  along  the  river  to  the  conllu- 
enoe  of  the  Binno,  with  many  largo  trading;  towns  on  the  Niger,  such  as  Raiba 
and  Egga  \  nnd  the  capital  city  of  Gando  on  an  esEtera  tributary.  Oando 
la  now  mainly  comprised  in  French  territory.  East  of  Gando  stretched  the 
paramount  state  of  Sokoto,  with  its  capitaj.  of  the  same  name,  reaching  over 
an  extent  abont  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Isles.  Since  1902  Sokoto  forms 
part  of  British  Northern  N^ria  (see  p.  SI),  To  it  belonged  the  erairship 
of  Adamawa  (Fumhina),  which  lies  south  of  the  Binue  and  is  now  Qermon 
territory.  It  is  a  little-known  region  which  eitands  from  the  Karaema 
uorth-eoBtwurda  nearly  to  Lake  Chad,  and  is  mostly  inhabited  by  heathen 
wild  tribes. 

In  the  basin  of  Lake  Chad  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Bomii,  and  Baghirmi. 
The  former  is  described  as  a  lovely  and  fruitful  land,  presenting  a  remark- 
able example  of  n^ro  civilisation,  possessing  a  well- organised  administra- 
tion, a  court  and  government,  with  all  its  dignities  and  offices.  ltd  dominaiit 
izihabitants  are  the  Kannri,  and  Mohammedamsm  has  long  been  adopted. 
The  whole  policy  of  the  state  was,  however,  baaed  on  slavery,  and  the  traffic  in 
human  beings  nourished  vigorously.  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bomu,  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  Chad,  is  one  of  the  greatest  markets  of  all  central  A£ica, 
second  only  to  that  of  Kana  in  Sokoto,  and  mamiug  aud  svening  its  streets 
are  so  crowded  with  cattle,  camels,  sheep,  and  poultry,  as  scarcely  to  leave 
room  for  the  bustling  population.  Immediately  outside  the  gates  a  great  horse 
auction  is  held,  for  the  horses  of  Boron  are  famed  throughout  all  the  Sudan. 

la  the  general  distribution  of  thesa  Chad  states  most]  of  Bornu  fell  to 
Eagland,  aud  is  now  included  in  Northam  Nigeria.  Parts  of  Bomn  and 
Baghirmi  were  assigned  to  Germany,  and  the  rest  of  Baghirmi  with  the 
whole  of  Kanem  to  France,  while  the  hitherto  independent  Sultan  of  Wodoi 
accepted  the  French  protectorate  in  1903.  The  mde  people  of  Wadai  are 
far  behind  those  of  Bomu  in  arts  and  industries,  and  their  present  Sultao 
rules  at  his  capital  of  Alxskr  with  relentleas  severity. 

Dar  FiiT  end  Kordofan,  in  the  Eaatarn  Sudan,  formerly  formed  part  of 
the  Egyptian  dominion  ;  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Mahdists  in  1S98  they 
are  incinded  in  the  territory  of  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
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LOWER  GUINEA. 

1.  By  Lower  Guinea  is  generally  understood  the  maritime 
coast-Umi  of  West  Afriiia,  extcndiug  for  about  1500  mi!ea  in  a 
north  to  south  direction,  from  the  head  of  the  Bight  of  Biafca  to 
Cape  Prio, 

At  the  northern  part  of  this  coast,  out  from  the  high  peaks  of  the  Camer- 
oons,  which  stand  on  a  peoinsula  of  the  mainland,  are  four  volcanic  islands  in 
line.  The  largest  of  these,  Fernando  Fo,  belonging  to  Spain,  rising  to  a  height 
of  10,190  feet  in  its  perfectly  conical  summit,  is  wooded  all  over,  so  that  its 
harbour  of  Clarence  Cove  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  points  in  West  Africa. 
It  used  to  he  a  place  of  banishment  for  political  oflenders  Irom  Spain,  but  it  is 
mainly  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Ajd  jo,  or  "  Boobies,"  as  they  are  called 
by  sailors.  Prince's  laUuul,  also  compared  to  a  volcanic  garden,  and  SI,  Thomiu 
beyond  it,  with  its  lofty  peak  rising  to  7006  feet  above  the  sea,  belong  to 
Portugal ;  but  the  rugged  little  island  of  Annr^ioK,  the  last  of  the  chain,  is 
a  Spanish  possession. 

2.  The  district  around  the  Cameroona  peak  was  occupied  in  the  year  18SS 
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by  Germany,  and  near  the  equator,  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Guinea,  the  Spaniaids 
have  small  possessions  in  the  beautiful  Corisoo  Bay  and  on  the  adjoining 
promontory  of  San  Juan  ;  the  French  hold  the  inlet  of  the  Gaboon,  and  the 
whole  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Kabinda,  and  a  vast  inland  region,  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Ogowe  and  the  right  bank  of  the  €k>ngo  from 
alx)ve  Manyanga  to  the  equator,  has  been  conceded  to  them  by  the  Bcriin 
Conference.  FrancevilU,  where  the  Ogowe  ceases  to  be  navigable,  and  Brvuaa- 
viU€  on  Stanley  Pool,  are  the  two  chief  French  stations  in  the  interior. 
Here  the  dominant  tribe  are  the  Negroid  Fans,  pronounced  cannibals,  though 
skilled  craftsmen.  The  whole  of  this  region,  now  officially  called  French 
Cofigo,  extends  across  the  Congo -Chad  water-parting  to  Baghirmi  and 
Kanem,  with  total  area  680,000  square  miles  and  estimated  population 
10,000,000. 

3.  Beyond  the  low  mangrove-covered  coasts  above  the  Ogowe  delta,  we  leech 
a  hilly  thickly- wooded  shore  of  Loango,  in  which  oil-palms,  gum-trees,  copper, 
ivory,  coffee,  and  cotton,  besides  mandioca  and  bananas,  are  in  great  abundance. 

4.  The  great  barrier  of  the  'wide  and  rapid  river  Congo  or  Zaire  forma 
a  marked  line  of  division  across  West  Africa,  and  the  coast-lands  south  of  it 
contrast  strongly  with  those  on  the  north  side.  In  place  of  the  lagoons 
and  mangrove-covered  swamps,  backed  by  dense  eveiigreen  humid  forest,  which 
we  have  left  to  the  northward,  level  sandy  bays  appear  along  the  shores  south 
of  the  great  river,  and  the  forest  vegetation  retreats  away  from  the  coast,  so 
that  only  long  stretches  of  coarse  grass,  with  here  and  there  a  tall  cactus-like 
euphorbia,  or  a  gigantic  solitary  baobab,  are  seen  from  the  ocean. 

Behind  the  coast  plain,  however,  the  land  rises  in  terraces,  each  of  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  marked  change  of  vegetation,  from  larger  shady 
trees  and  broad-leaved  grasses  on  the  first,  to  the  second  in  whidi  creepers 
monopolise  the  vegetation,  clasping  round  the  biggest  trees  with  a  mass 
of  foliage  and  flower,  up  to  the  third,  where  great  plains  are  covered  with 
gigantic  grasses.  Each  of  these  succeeding  changes  of  level  also  corresponds  to 
a  change  of  climate,  from  the  hot  dry  coast-land  up  to  the  cooler  and  moister 
air  of  the  interior.  To  the  Congo  State,  presided  over  by  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, has  been  assigned  the  right  bank  of  the  Congo  as  high  up  as  Manyanga, 
the  left  bank  above  Noki,  and  a  vast  territory  in  the  interior.  Banana, 
Bmruif  and  Vivi,  are  the  chief  stations  below  the  Yelala  Falls.  Higher  up  the 
whole  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  Stanley  Falls,  is  now  dotted  with  stations, 
the  principal  being  Leopoldville  on  Stanley  Pool,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
past  which  Mr.  Stanley  built  his  famous  "road."  This  is  now  partly  super- 
seded by  a  railway  250  miles'  long  connecting  Matadi  with  Stanley  Pool. 
Other  lines  with  a  total  length  of  900  miles  are  now  (1908)  in  progress  in 
the  interior,  while  over  thirty  steamers  ply  on  the  inland  waters.  For  other 
details  of  the  Congo  Free  State  see  p.  90. 

5.  Formerly  all  the  country  for  a  great  distance  south  of  the  river  was 
subject  to  the  king  of  Congo,  from  whose  dominion  the  river  is  named ; 
his  capital  of  Ambassi  became  the  centre  from  which  the  early  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries spread  cultivation  and  industry  far  and  wide.  Here  they  built  the 
cathedral  and  monasteries  of  San  Salvador,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  and 
by  their  influence  gained  great  power  and  extent  of  territory  for  the  king  of 
Congo.  On  their  expulsion,  however,  the  kingdom  gradually  dwindled  down, 
till  its  territory  now  includes  little  more  than  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitaL 

Portuguese  West  Africa. 

6.  The  Portuguese  have  been  recognised  by  the  Berlin  Confer- 
ence in  the  possession  of  the  district  of  Kabinda  to  the  north  of  the 
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Congo,  and  of  all  the  maritime  country  to  the  south  of  that  river 
as  far  as  the  Cunene  in  17**  40'  S. 

Portuguese  West  A&ica  is  termed  the  Provmce  of  Angola,  and  is  divided 
from  north  to  south  into  the  five  districts  of  Kahmda,  Ambriz,  Loanda,  Ben- 
guela,  and  Mossamedes,  each  corresponding  to  its  chief  town  of  the  same  name. 

These  are  again  subdivided  into  districts  under  military  governors,  the 
whole  being  under  command  of  a  governor-general,  who  resides  at  Loanda. 
The  development  of  the  resources  of  this  splendid  country  has  hitherto  been 
checked  owing  to  an  inefficient  and  in  some  instances  corrupt  system  of  admin- 
istration. Of  late,  however,  some  activity  has  been  shown,  and  a  railway 
runs  for  some  miles  inland  (see  p.  90). 

7.  People. — ^The  natives  of  the  whole  of  the  country  are  Bantu,  and  the 
Bunda,  in  Angola  proper,  retain  some  part  of  the  education  which  they  received 
from  the  zealous  missionaries  of  former  times.  Many  of  them  can  read  and 
write  fairly  in  Portuguese,  but  south  of  the  C!oanza  river  a  number  of  distinct 
languages  and  tribes,  some  warlike  and  savage,  others  undersized  and  miser- 
able creatures,  live  in  a  barbarous  condition  as  nomadic  hunters  and  cattle- 
owners,  armed  with  **  assegais  "  or  spears,  and  knob-sticks. 

8.  Products. — Since  the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade,  which  was  the  great 
traffic  of  this  coast  in  former  times,  the  exports  of  ivory  brought  down  by  the 
slave  gangs  from  the  interior  has  also  decreased,  but  the  ground  nut  is  now 
largely  cultivated  for  its  oil  product ;  coffee  grows  wild ;  cotton  is  cultivated 
in  patches  all  over  the  land ;  gum  copal  is  abundant ;  and  palm  oil  is  brought 
down  the  Coanza  river  in  considerable  quantity.  Iron  has  been  smelted  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  district  of  CazengOf  a  little  north  of  the  Coanza,  and 
copper  and  gold  appear  in  small  quantity  in  many  parts.  The  elephant  has 
disappeared  &om  the  maritime  region,  but  other  game  abounds. 

9.  Chief  Towns. — St  Paul  de  Loanda^  the  capital  of  the  colony,  on  a 
fine  bay,  is  mainly  a  European  town,  with  large  hous^  roofed  with  tiles,  and 
with  open  verandahs  to  admit  the  cool  sea  breeze.  Bengttela,  formerly  one  of 
the  great  slave  ports  whence  thousands  were  sent  to  Brazil  and  Cuba,  is  also  a 
large  place  on  the  coast ;  Mossamedes,  farthest  south,  is  a  pretty  town  of 
stone  houses,  commanded  by  a  fort ;  but  Ambriz,  the  northern  port,  is  a  ruinous 
and  neglected  place. 

The  inland  frontier  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  formerly  reaching  only  to 
Malanje,  about  250  miles  inland,  is  now  conterminous  with  the  Free  State, 
and  includes  the  old  state  of  Lunda,  the  king  of  which  bore  the  titie  of 
Muata  Yamvo.     See  also  p.  90. 


EASTERN  AFRICA. 

SOMAL  AND  GALLA 

1.  Two  great  branches  of  the  African  peoples  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  eastern  Africa,  south  and  eastward  of  Abyssinia.  These 
are  the  Somal  and  the  Qalla,  peoples  as  closely  related  to  one 
another  in  their  Hamitic  origin  as  they  are  inimically  disposed 
towards  each  other.     Both  are  very  distinct  from  the  negroes. 

2.  The  Sojtial  country  may  be  described  as  the  great  eastern  Horn  of 
Africa,  which  terminates  at  Cai>e  Guardafui,  its  inner  boundary  being  marked 
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by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tajurra  southward  by  the 
eastern  side  of  Harar  to  meet  the  Jub  river,  which  forms  the  natural,  thoogli 
no  longer  the  actual,  boundary'  of  the  Somal  and  Galla  countries  in  the  sonth. 
The  northern  coast  of  Sonial  land,  including  the  ports  of  Zeila,  Bulhar,  and 
Berberaf  has  jiassed  under  British  rule,  whilst  Italy  has  declared  a  *'  protect- 
orate "  over  the  eastern  coast  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  north  of  the  Jnb, 
with  Obbia  for  its  centre. 

3.  Since  the  |)artition  most  of  the  Somal  country  has  been  crossed  by 
Europeans.  The  greater  part  along  its  northern  coast  forms  a  table-land, 
which  falls  by  steep  edges  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  now  approaching  the  coast  in 
rugged  cliffs,  now  retreating  and  leaving  a  wider  maritime  plain.  Inland,  the 
plateau  reaches  away  south  in  vast  grassy  prairies,  where  gazelles,  zebras,  and 
antelopes  roam  about  in  vast  herds,  and  where  the  ostrich,  giraffe,  and  elephant 
are  also  abundant.  The  central  country  of  Somal  land,  named  Ogctden,  is 
famed  all  over  the  coast  as  a  grazing  land,  in  which  there  are  great  herds  of 
camels,  ponies,  cows,  and  fat-tailed  sheep.  Gums  and  myrrh  especially,  with 
frankinceuse  and  aloes,  appear  to  be  ver>'  abundant  over  all  this  r^on.  The 
Webi  Shabeela,  which  loses  itself  in  a  swamp  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Jub,  borders  Ogaden  on  the  west.     For  political  divisions  see  p.  380. 

4.  The  Somal  of  the  present  day  are  not  so  j)urely  a  Hamitic  people  as 
the  Galla,  for  the  Arab  migrations  into  their  land,  which  began  about  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  continued  during  several  centuries  later,  have  left  a 
strong  imjiress.  Their  language  is  thus  a  mixture  of  the  Arabic  and  Galla 
tongues,  the  latter  predominating,  and  the  Somal  have  become  fanatical 
Mohammedans.  Tall,  slight,  and  agile,  and  slightly  darker  than  Arabs,  their 
lips  and  noses  are  almost  Grecian,  but  their  hair  is  woolly  like  a  negro's. 
Their  tribes  are  very  numerous. 

5.  The  immense  country  of  the  Odlla  reaches  from  the  south  of  Abyssinia 
(latitude  10°  N.)  to  3°  or  4°  south  of  the  equator  in  the  maritime  region  of 
East  Africa,  or  for  a  distance  of  900  miles  from  north  to  south.  On  the  east 
it  is  contumiinous  with  Somal  land,  and  southwards  it  reaches  as  far  as  Lake 
Rudolf,  discovered  in  1888  by  Count  Teleki,  and  perhaps  even  beyond,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  Their  country  remains  for  the  most  part  unex- 
])lored,  but  ap2)ears  to  form  a  plateau  of  moderate  elevation,  with  isolated 
mountain-groups  dotted  over  it,  and  affording  ample  pasturage  to  cattle, 
camels,  and  horses. 

6.  The  Galla  are  a  fine  tall  and  well  -  formed  race,  with  lively  eyes  and 
deep  brown  comi)lexiou,  but  appear  to  differ  very  considerably  in  their 
characteristics  in  different  parts  of  the  great  region  they  occupy.  Those  who 
live  in  the  southern  borders  of  Abyssinia  are  brave  warriors  and  intelligent 
traders.  Some  are  Mohammedans,  some  profess  the  Christianity  of  Abyssinia, 
but  all  the  southern  Galla  are  heathen. 

7.  South-west  of  the  Galla  the  wide  plateau  country  which  stretches 
between  the  snowy  mountains  of  Kenia  and  Kilima-njaro  and  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  occupied  by  the  kindred  Negroid  tribes  of 
the  Masaiy  Turkanay  and  other  warlike  Hamitic  nomads,  who  were  formerly 
much  dreaded  as  lierce  marauders.  Politically  the  north  Somal  coast-lands 
now  form  a  British  Protectorate,  while  the  whole  of  Gallaland  is  now  com- 
prised in  the  emjiire  of  Abyssinia. 

British  and  German  East  Africa. 

8.  The  long  intercourse  and  residence  of  Arab   colonists  all 
along  the  eastern  coast,  from  the  Jub  river  southward  for  nearly 
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a.  thousand  miles  to  Cape  DelgaUo,  haa  given  rise  to  a  mixed  rate 
of  people  inhabiting  this  maritime  bolt,  called  tlie  Swahili,  who 
speak  a  Bantu  laiigimge  with  a  strong  intermixture  of  Arabic  They 
have  alao  become  zealous  Mohammedans,  and  as  the^  are  the  great 
traders  of  eastern  Africa,  their  language  has  spread  far  and  wide 
in  the  interior.  Their  domain  corresponds  roughly  to  the  Sultanate 
of  Zanzibar,  which  since  188G  has  been  diatributed  hetweea 
Gerniaay,  England,  and  Italy.  In  1890  the  Sultan  accepted  the 
British  protectorate  foi  the  remnant  of  his  xwsseBaions,  the  two 
islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 

9.  Zanzibar,  which  has  an  area  of  625  square  miles,  lies  from 
30  to  40  milea  from  the  mainland 

The  land  rises  in  the  interior  to  about  400  faet,  and  is  very  fertile  through- 
out, its  couutry  houBos,  the  seats  of  thu  domiuaiit  Arabs,  appearing  between 
grovBS  of  cQco-palms  and  mangos,  the  fieldB  heing  covered  with  crops  of 
ricB  and  eugar-cauB,  or  manioc  and  millet.  Tlie  people  here,  numbering  ft'oiu 
200,000  to  260,000,  are  the  Arah  owners  of  the  soil,  many  half  caste,  Comoro 
ialmders,  aud  uativaa  of  India  (chiefly  Banyans  or  Indian  merohauts},  and 
Lascar  seameu  and  Negroes.  The  ulimatu  ia  eiceedingly  hot,  averagiug 
from  70'  to  90°.  In  Dacember,  January,  and  February,  the  north-east 
moDsoon  brings  dry  weather  :  dnriug  the  rest  of  the  year  the  winds  are  from 
south-east  chiefly,  sad  March,  April,  and  May  are  the  months  of  the  heaviest 
rains.  The  white  honaea  of  Zanzibar  town,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
facing  the  continent,  have  a  Sue  appearance  from  the  sea,  but  the  town  has 
aarrow  and  dirty  streets.  It  is  the  staple  place  of  trade  on  the  east  Afrioan 
coast,  and  carries  on  a  busy  commerce  iu  ivory,  cloves,  pepper,  hides,  aad 
cotton  goods  ;  formerly  it  was  also  a  great  slave  nuut. 

10.  On  the  mainland  of  Afdca  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  never  extended  to  any  considerable  distancu  into  the 
interior,  and  even  on  the  coast  belt,  towards  the  Somal  and  Galla 
lands  in  the  north,  his  power  was  practically  confined  to  tJie  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  places  garrisoned  by  Arab  troops. 

The  most  northerly  settloment  which  acknowledged  his  rule  is  Warsheikk 
on  the  Somal  coast.  Farther  south  follow  Magadoxa,  Merka,  and  Braoa,  all 
now  included  in  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence,  which  reaches  sonth  to  the 
Jub  river  at  the  equator,  Here  it  is  cont«rminDits  with  the  BrUish  Eait 
African  territory,  which  stretches  south  to  Wnnga  aud  inland  to  the 
Ruwenzori  Mountains.  All  the  rest  of  the  coast-land  south  to  the  Bovuma 
riVBT  and  inland  to  Lakes  Victoria,  Tanganyika,  aud  Nyassa  is  comprised  in 
Oerman  East  A&ica.  South  of  the  Tuna  river  lies  the  historical  Arab  settle- 
ment of  Mdinde,  where  Vsseo  da  Qama  landed  in  1498. 

Mumioio,  on  an  islet  farther  south,  is  the  most  important  town  on  the 
Swahili  coast,  and  the  chief  seaward  outlet  of  thu  British  East  African 
possessions,  which  comprise  the  two  diviaious  of  the  E(ul  Africa  and  the 
Ugaiida  Protectorates,  with  total  area  400,000  square  miles  aud  population 
(estimated,  1G06)  6,000,000.  Since  1906  Mombasa  ia  connected  by  the 
Uganda  railway  (584  miies  loug)  with  Lake  Victoria  at  Kianmu  (Port 
Floreace). 
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The  first  place  along  the  **  Grerman  "  coast  is  Tanga  ;  then  follows  Panffonit 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rufu,  a  starting-point  of  caravans  for  the  interior.  Saadani, 
and  especially  Bagajnoyo,  opposite  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  have  become  his- 
torically noted  as  the  points  from  which  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  lake  region 
of  East  Africa  set  out  on  their  inland  travels.  At  Dar-es- Salaam,  fiurther 
south,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had  extensive  coco-nut  and  maize  plantations, 
and  here  the  oil-palm  has  been  successfully  introduced.  Gum-copal  is  also 
abundant  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  india-rubber  yielded  by  a  species  of  vine 
has  become  an  important  article  of  trade. 

Beyond  Dar-es-Salaam  we  reach  the  delta  of  the  Lufifi  river.  The  two 
Kilwas  (Kivi^ja  and  Eisiwani),  the  termini  of  main  routes  to  the  Nyassa,  are 
the  most  important  coast-towns  in  the  south  of  German  territory.  Both 
were  formerly  notorious  in  the  slave  traffic  of  East  Africa,  which  has  all 
but  depopulated  an  extensive  region  of  the  country  behind  these  former  seats 
of  export.  Lindi  and  Mikindani  Bays^  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rovnma, 
are  also  important  starting-points  for  the  Nyassa  country.  At  the  village 
of  Tungive,  immediately  south  of  Cape  Delgado,  German  East  Africa  touches 
the  possessions  of  Portugal. 

11.  In  all  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  south  of  the  Sudan,  the  Somal  and 
Galla  countries,  the  place  of  the  camel  of  the  Sahara  or  of  the  ox- waggon  of 
the  Cape  Colony  is  taken  by  porters  or  pagazi^  who  march  along  in  Indian  file, 
carrying  on  their  heads  the  boles  of  cloth  or  of  beads  which  serve  as  the 
medium  of  exchange  for  ivory  and  other  inland  products  that  are  brought 
back  to  the  coast.  Total  area  of  German  East  Africa,  384,000  square 
miles ;  population  (estimated,  1906),  7,000,000,  A  railway  runs  from 
Tango  to  Mombo  (82  miles),  and  another  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Kingaui 
(50  miles). 

The  most  frequented  of  the  many  caravan  routes  to  the  interior  are  those 
which  lead  in  several  parallel  lines  from  the  coast-towns  of  Bagamoyo  and 
Saadani,  opposite  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  up  through  the  countries  of  Usagara 
and  the  dry  plains  of  Ugogo,  to  converge  at  the  Arab  settlement  of  TaJbora 
( UnyanyeTTibe)  in  Unyamwezi,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles  from  the  coast. 
Prom  Tabora  several  routes  lead  northward  to  the  countries  of  Eoragwe  and 
Uganda,  surrounding  the  great  Victoria  Nyanza  ;  but  the  main  line  passes  on 
westward  to  the  Arab  station  of  Katoele,  in  the  country  of  Ujiji,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Ferrying  across  the  wide  lake,  the  Arabs 
have  extended  their  trade  routes  still  farther  west  into  the  central  country 
of  Manyuema,  and  have  an  important  trading  station  at  Nyangioe,  on  the 
great  Lualaba  or  Congo  river,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  fully  a  thousand  miles 
west  of  Zanzibar. 


Portuguese  East  Africa. 

12.  All  the  coast-land  of  South-east  Africa,  from  near  Cape 
Delgado  for  1400  miles  southward  to  Delagoa  Bay,  is  claimed  by 
the  Portuguese,  but  the  points  actually  occupied  by  them  are  few 
and  isolated,  and  their  Government  and  trading  relations  are  even 
in  a  more  backward  condition  than  on  the  west  coast.  The  posses- 
sion, formerly  named  the  Province  of  Mozambique,  and  placed  under 
a    governor   appointed   by   the    Crown   of   Portugal,   is   divided 
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into   till!   three   dlstricta   of  Mozftmjiique,   Zambe^,   and   LonrtKiO 
Marquez. 

13.  Theae  new  ndmlnutrative  divffliaaii  correspond  to  the  foroiur  iiiuu 
districts,  which  we  niBjr  follaw  in  order  Efdid  north  to  snuth  :^- 

(1)  The  fint  Eb  that  named  from  Cajie  Drlgado,  which  incladm  the  long 
coaft  chain  af  the  twenty-eight  Queriniba  islands  south  of  it,  only  four  of 
which  are  inhabited.  One  of  them  contains  Bio,  the  amall  capital  town  of  the 
district,  oppoaitB  which  a  trade  route  leads  into  the  interior. 

(2)  Next  comes  the  district  of  Mozambique  proper.  The  capital  of  tlie 
province  stands  on  a  email  coral  inlet  cloae  to  tlie  mainland,  in  front  of  a  tine 
bay,  and  its  whit«  houses  form  namiw  streets.  An  old  convent  serves  as  the 
Government  house,  bat  the  Portuguese  here  are  very  few,  and  chiefly  convictt, 
Indian  Banyans  or  merchonta  carry  mi  most  of  the  trade  in  vasseU  manned  by 
Arab  seamen.  At  MessiirU,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  a  great  lair  Is  held  in 
antnmn,  to  which  the  Yao  negroes  of  the  interior  come  in  caravans  of  about 
3000  men,  bringing  Ivory,  gnra-coi>al,  and  hides,  to  eichange  for  manutacturad 
goods. 

(3)  The  third  district  is  that  of  Angoaihaoi  Angoxa,  and  includes  the  chain 
of  islands  of  that  name  along  the  coast,  oe  well  as  the  Primeira  chain. 

(4)  Tlie  more  important  district  of  Quiliuiane  reaches  south  to  the  Lnalio 
or  chief  month  of  the  Zambezi,  and  extends  inland  to  ita  tributary  the  Shire 
river.  QuiliHiane,  the  capital  of  this  district,  lies  twelve  miles  from  the  .sea, 
on  what  may  bs  called  the  most  northerly  delta  branch  of  the  Zambezi,  though 
the  channel  connecting  this  branch  with  the  river  la  now  dry  and  choked  with 
vegetatioD  at  moot  times  of  the  year.  A  few  traders  in  ground  nuts  and  wax, 
and  la  ivory  when  it  can  be  had,  have  lactories  here. 

(5)  The  fifth  district  is  that  of  Sena,  extending  across  the  Lower  Zambezi, 
round  the  minouB  village  of  this  name,  which  lies  on  the  soathern  hank  of  the 
river,  about  ISO  miles  Iroin  its  mouth.  It  is  now  a  ruinous  place,  having 
frequently  been  attacked  by  the  LandeeuB  or  Zulus  of  the  country  southward 
of  the  river,  and  is  quite  neglected  by  the  Portuguese  authorities. 

(6)  The  district  round  Tele,  2S0  miles  up  stream,  formerly  exported  grain, 
coffee,  sQgar,  oil,  lodign,  basidea  gold-dnst  and  ivory  i  bnt  the  lucrative  slave- 
trade  took  the  place  of  agriculture  and  mining,  aud  the  natives  of  the  sur- 
rounding CDUUtry  were  captured  and  sent  down  the  river  in  such  numbers  that 
the  Portngnese  found  they  had  no  hands  left  to  labour  or  to  light  for  them, 
and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  eetUemetit.  The  station,  however,  has  again 
b„n  oo..pl,d. 

(7)  The  district  of  Sofala,  extending  ittong  the  coast  south  of  the  delta  of 
the  Zambezi  round  the  bay  of  that  name,  wsji  renowned  in  ancient  timea  for  its 
wealth  of  gold  and  Ivory,  and  the  gold-fields  of  Manica,  which  lie  about  1 30 
miles  north-west  of  the  port  of  Sofala,  were  at  one  time  worked  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  Portngneee,  hut  have  now  been  handed  over  to  the  MoiavMrpic 
GhuTiered  Oompani/,  who  control  the  mining  operations. 

(8)  Next  we  come  to  Inhanibane,  the  chief  town  and  port  of  the  eighth 
di.itrict,  which  is  a  more  considerable  place,  carrying  on  an  important  trade 
in  the  nsual  products.  A  large  chnrch  and  a  mosque  are  prominent  in  the 
bnildinga  of  the  town,  which  Ilea  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  environed  by  coco- 
palms.  Here  the  Portuguese  authority,  long  restricted  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  by  the  Zulus  of  Qasaiand,  has  Iwen  extended  to  the  Interior 
since  the  defeat  aud  capture  of  their  king,  Qungunyana,  in  the  year 
ISP."). 

(9)  Lastly,  in  the  soath  we  reach  the  district  surrouudiug  Delagoa  Bay, 
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with  its  capital  of  Lourefnao  Marqv£z.  For  some  years  the  possession  of  the 
bay  was  in  dispute  between  England  and  Portugal,  for  though  it  is  unhealthy 
its  spacious  harbour  seems  to  form  the  natural  outlet  of  the  Transvaal  r^on. 
In  1875  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
for  arbitration,  and  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  Portugal  that  the  southern 
limit  of  their  territory  is  the  line  of  26°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  the  Usutu  or  Maputa 
River,  and  that  it  extends  about  twenty-five  miles  inland  to  the  Lobombo 
range.  This  bay  is  now  connected  by  a  railway  347  miles  long  with  the 
goldfields  and  the  capital  of  Transvaal. 

14.  East  of  the  Portuguese  East  African  coast-land  lies  the  great  Lake 
Nyassa,  which  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1859.  On  a  promontory 
of  its  southern  shores  the  mission  station  of  lAvingstonia  was  established  in 
1876,  and  the  first  steam  vessel  launched  on  its  waters. 

A  second  mission  station  named  Blantyre  has  since  been  founded  in  the 
hilly  country  south  of  the  lake,  between  the  Shire  River  and  the  enclosed 
basin  of  Lake  Shirwa.  More  recently  still  (1878)  a  company  of  merchants  of 
Glasgow  has  placed  a  trading  steamer  on  the  Lower  Zambezi  to  keep  up  com- 
mimicatious  between  the  coast  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Shir^  past  which  a 
road  has  been  constructed  to  the  navigable  portion  of  the  upper  river. 
Another  road,  coustructed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  connects  the  head 
of  Nyassa  with  Tanganyika,  and  a  railway  now  runs  from  Beira  on  the  coast 
through  Salisbury  to  Bulawayo  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Another  line,  110 
miles  long,  was  opened  in  1908  from  Port  Herald  above  the  Shir4  Falls  to 
Chironio,  where  it  crosses  the  river  and  then  runs  up  the  Ruo  to  its  present 
terminus  at  Blantyre.  The  whole  of  the  Nyassa  region  forms  since  1893 
the  territory  of  British  East  Central  Africa,  which  in  1907  was  officially 
renamed  the  British  Nyassaland  Protectorale, 


SOUTH  AFRICA.' 

1.  In  South  Africa  the  British  are  dominant.  From  the  limits 
of  the  former  Dutch  colony  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  continent,  their  influence  has  been 
gradually  spreading  northward,  till  at  the  present  time  it  may  be 
said  that,  excluding  the  German  and  Portuguese  territories,  all 
the  land  from  the  Cape  to  Lake  Tanganyika  acknowledges  the 
British  authority. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Germany  has  been  permitted 

English  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1901). 
1  Cape  Colony  (with  Transkei,  Kafraria,  WestGriqua- 

land,  South  Bechuanaland,  and  Pondoland)  .        283,400  1,730,000 

Basuto  Land 10,290  220,000 

North  Bechiiana  Land  (Protectorate)     .        .        .       200,000  300,000 

Matabili  and  Mashonalands  (Southern  Bhodesla)  .        144,000  540,000 

Zulu,  Swazi,  and  Tonga  Lands}    •        •       •        •  42,000  1,093,000 

Transvaal .        .  112,600  1,030,000 

Orange  Free  State 41,500  243,000 

Nama  and  Damara  Lands  (Gennan  South -West 

Africa) 322,000  200,000 

South  Africa     .        .     1,165,790  6,366,000 
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to  take  poBseaaion  of  Damara  and  Namaqun  LbihIb,  only  Wahisch 
Bay  and  a  faw  guano  islands  remaining  with  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  two  formerly  independent  Boer  republics — 
Tranevaal  and  Orange  River  Free  State — have  become  British 
territory  since  the  Sonth  African  n-ar  of  1809-1902. 

CiPE  Colony. 

2.  The  Cape  Colony  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  continent, 
from  the  Orange  Eiver  west  and  sonth  to  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceana,  its  landward  frontier  on  the  eastern  side  being  marked  by 
the  Kei  river  and  the  crest  of  the  Drakenbei^  mountains.  It 
extends  over  an  area  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  England, 

3.  PhyBical  Peatnres.— The  eraface  nf  the  oonntrjr  genEraEyia  hlgli. 
Prom  the  eeaboard  to  the  Interior  it  rises  step  by  step  in  a,  Eeiies  of  well- 
defined  terraces  and  mountain  edges,  which  run  in  irn  east  fo  west  direction,  or 
parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  each  other.  The  outer  or  maritime  ranges  have 
many  names  in  their  difFerant  parts,  the  moat  prominent  of  which  perhaps  are 
those  called  the  Langebergen  and  Oiitenigiat  monntaina,  nait  the  sea  in  the 
south,  and  the  Zianid>ergen,  farther  inland.  These  onter  slopes  are  the  moat 
haljitaWe  porta  ot  the  colony,  and  are  occnpled  hy  villages,  com  farms,  and 
vineyards,  orchards,  anil  tobacco  plantations.  Beyond  the  Zwartebergen  lie 
wide  nndnlatiing  plaina  called  the  Oreai  EarrOB.  Throughout  this  tract,  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  200  milea,  farms  are  few,  for  water  is  scarce,  and  tlie  water 
channels  which  fiurow  ita  snrfttoo  ara  dry  excepting  after  thnnder-stonnB,  or 
furnish  only  a  few  brocldsh  pools.  The  land  here  is  treeless  ;  in  some  parts 
stunted  bushes  are  thinly  scattered,  and  at  most  times  of  the  year  the  prospsct 
is  arid  and  dreary.  Yet  after  rain,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  whola  plain  is 
covered  with  a  lovely  green  v^tetation,  with  flowera  of  every  hue.  Tliis  part 
of  the  colony  is  divideil  into  great  sheep  "runs,"  and  is  the  main  wool- yield- 
ing area. 

On  the  inner  border  of  the  Karroo  the  Roggeodd  am!  Niewpectld  moun- 
tains present  a  bold  escarpment  of  Hat-topped  hiUs,  and  reach  east  'vs  join  the 
Siieewwbergen,  in  which  Compassberg,  the  highest  sunituit  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
reaches  a  height  of  about  7800  feet ;  beyond  this  the  heights  unite  with  the 
great  escarpment  of  the  DrokeniieTgen,  whicli  faces  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  line 
of  heights  just  traced  forms  the  cenljal  water-parting  of  the  Capo  Calouy; 
southward  the  water  channels  drain  from  it  to  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 
passing  the  outer  rangu  of  mountains  by  rugged  deep-cut  gorges  called 
"Itloofa."  Towards  the  north  the  periodical  streams  find  their  way  in  deeply 
sunk  channeb  across  the  dry  plaina  of  Buahmanland  to  join  the  Orange  river. 
The  aouth-westem  peninaula  of  the  colony,  which  terminates  in  the  famous 
Capo  of  Good  Hope,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  region,  for 
within  it  the  massive  walls  of  Table  MoitiUain  rlae  to  a  lieight  of  3682  feet, 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  colony  is  there  a  landscope  combining  such  grand 
mountain  and  woodland  scenery. 

In  general  the  streams  of  the  Cape  Colony  reaemble  those  of  Algeria  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent,  becoming  fnrious  torrents  after  rain, 
but  dwindling  down  almost  to  dryness  at  other  seasons.  Not  one  of  them  is 
of  any  considerable  value  for  navigation.  The  largest,  the  Orange  Kiver,  is  a 
finer  river  above,  immediately  after  the  conQuence  of  its  upper  tributaries  the 
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Vaal  and  the  Nu-Goriep,  which  receive  more  constant  supplies  from  the  Ihnken- 
berg  range,  than  it  is  lower  down  in  its  westward  course  to  the  Atlantic.  Bnt 
it  is  obstructed  by  rapids  and  falls,  and  its  mouth  is  blocked  up  by  a  sand- 
bank, 80  that  it  is  of  no  value  as  a  commercial  highway.  All  along  the  north 
of  the  colony  its  channel  is  hemmed  in  by  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  between 
which  it  descends  in  formidable  cataracts.  The  drains  which  it  receives  from 
the  Cape  Colony  are  only  filled  with  an  evanescent  supply,  after  a  heavy 
thunder-shower  may  have  fallen  on  the  thirsty  plains  tlux)ugh  which  they 
pass.     Of  these  the  channel  named  the  Hartebeeste  is  the  longest. 

Among  the  rivers  which  flow  outward  directly  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
OlifanU  ^  River  of  the  west  is  the  most  important ;  in  times  of  flood  it  over- 
flows its  banks  like  the  Nile,  depositing  on  these  a  rich  sediment  of  mud  which 
it  has  carried  down  from,  the  Karroo,  and  over  these  iiiundated  tracts  heavy 
grain  crops  are  grown.  The  Breede,  the  most  westerly  of  the  streams  which 
flow  due  south,  affords  a  very  short  navigable  reach  ;  the  Oauritz  and  Oamioos 
farther  east,  are  at  times  rapid  and  dangerous  torrents  ;  and  the  Oreat  Fish 
jRiver^  in  the  south-east,  is  also  nearly  a  periodical  stream,  seldom  flowing  at 
all  in  winter,  but  rising  as  much  as  30  feet  in  a  few  hours  after  summer 
thunder-showers.  Round  towards  the  eastern  slope  to  the  Indian  Ocean  the 
streams  have  a  more  constant  flow,  and  become  serviceable  for  irrigation  and 
motive  power. 

4.  Climate. — The  Cape  Colony  is  not  a  hot  country;  the  greatest  heat 
of  summer  does  not  exceed  that  of  similar  days  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  winter  the  thermometer  falls  below  the  freezing-point.  A  clear 
buoyant  dry  atmosphere  is  characteristic,  and  the  seasons  are  distinguished  as 
in  Europe,  though  of  course  at  opposite  times — January  falling  in  mid-summer, 
July  in  mid-winter.  Round  the  coast-lands  of  the  south  and  east  the  amount 
of  rainfall  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  in  England,  and  the  amount 
increases  northward  towards  Natal ;  but  in  the  interior  and  towards  the  west 
the  quantity  gradually  decreases,  till  on  the  plains  which  slope  to  the  Orange 
River,  the  yearly  fall  does  not  exceed  nine  inches  altogether ;  and  on  the  coast- 
land  about  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  rain  is  almost  unknown.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  rainfall  on  the  two  sides  of  the  colony,  however,  is  remarkably 
contrasted  in  season.  Over  the  south-western  maritime  region  the  rain  is 
brought  by  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  in  winter  (April  to  October) ; 
the  easterly  seaboard,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  rains  in  the  summer  months 
(September  to  April).  In  the  inland  district  summer  thunder-storms  are  at 
times  fearfully  grand,  and  are  accompanied  by  short  heavy  downpours.  Snow 
lies  for  three  or  four  months  on  the  highest  inland  ranges. 

5.  Products. — In  the  natural  flora  of  the  Cape  Colony  the  heaths  have  a 
world-wide  fame,  as  well  as  the  bulbous  plants  and  orchids  which  cover  the 
ground  in  September  and  October  with  a  sheet  of  gaudy  blossom.  Not  a  few 
plants  of  cactus-like  form  are  remarkable  for  their  singular  appearance. 
Thorns  and  prickles  are  also  characteristic  of  many  South  African  plants,  and 
form  a  natural  provision  for  dispersing  the  seed-vessels ;  some  trees,  such  as 
the  "  domboom,"  have  spikes  which  have  been  compared  to  ox  horns. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  main  cultivated  products,  and  it  is  grown  in  many 
districts,  along  with  maize,  oats,  kafir-com,  and  barley.  The  grapes  of  Con- 
stantia,  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

Though  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  giraffe,  lions  and  leopards,  were 
common  in  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  time  of  its  earliest  settlement,  these  larger 


1  Or  "  Elephant's  "  river  ;  spelt  Olipftants  on  maps  to  distinguish  it  from  a  tributary 
of  the  Oauritz  which  bears  the  same  name. 
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nnitrials  linve  now  lietn  liriven  far  iiortli  into  the  interior  tejond  tlis  JVoutier  ; 
bat  herds  of  aiitelopes,  zebras,  and  blaauboka  still  mignita  south  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  the  hyienaa  and  jackals  keep  their  place.  Since  the 
mtgratian  of  the  larger  wild  animals,  abeep  and  goats  have  mnltl])liBd  is  an 
extraordinary  degree,  so  that  in  1 S8S  there  were  found  to  be  aboat  thirteen 
millioHB  of  sheep  in  Die  colon;,  and  the  wool  they  yield  in  immense  quantity 
has  became  the  staple  export.  Draught  oxen,  dragging  the  great  canTSS- 
«)vered  waggons,  are  still  the  chief  means  of  conveyance  in  the  colony,  where- 
ever  railways  have  not  been  constnicted,  A  newer  and  remarkable  indastry  of 
the  colony  is  that  of  ostrich-&nning,  the  birds  being  fenced  in  and  stabled 
like  aheep  or  horses,  to  be  plucked  of  their  valuable  feathers  when  these  come 
to  maturity;  their  eggM  are  also  hatched  in  artificial  nests  waimodby  hgt  water. 
The  only  important  mineral  district  of  the  colony  as  yet  is  that  of  Little 
Namaqna-landln  the  north-west,  near  the  lower  Orange  River,  where  the  copper 
mine  of  Ookiep  is  one  of  the  riehest  in  the  world,  and  is  now  snnk  so  deep 
that  the  miners  take  twenty  minutes  to  ascend  fi-oui  the  bottom  to  the  open 
air.  The  diamond-fields,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer,  lie  beyond  the 
border  of  the  Orange  River. 

6.  People.^Thfl  colony  is  as  yet  bnt  sparsely  peopled,  there  being  a 
square  mile  of  territory  to  each  four  or  five  individu^.  The  Europeans  are 
now  the  most  numerons  section  of  the  population,  and  are  mainly  BrUish  and 
Dutch :  part  are  also  German  and  French  (the  descondaDts  of  Hnguenot 
emigrants),  and  there  are  a  few  Portugnese.  The  Dutch,  or  the  descendants 
of  the  earlier  colonists,  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  western  districts  ; 
the  English  prevail  in  numbers  in  the  east.  The  former  retain  their  language, 
but  Eugli)«h  has  been  the  official  lai^uage  sinee  1822. 

There  are  new  very  few  pure  HoUentoU  within  the  liniits  of  the  colony, 
though  these  were  the  only  inhabitanta  of  all  its  central  and  western  liietricts 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  Those  who  still  live  south  of  the  Orange  River 
are  of  pale  yellow-brown  colonr,  generally  below  the  average  size,  light-hearted 
and  indolent. 

The  Kafirs  [Xoms  and  other  Baniue)  are  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  districts.  They  are  altogether  diSerent  from  the  Hottectots ;  tall, 
dark  brown  in  colour,  active  and  well  made,  inclined  to  a  pastoral  life  and  to 
warfare,  and  less  to  agriculture.  Many  thousands  of  them  ivithiu  the  colony 
can  no  longer  be  called  savages,  and  having  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  European  civilisation,  wesj'  clothes,  ami  UDderstaud  English  or  Dutch. 

Tliere  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  nej/roM,  descendants  of  slaves, 
introduced  in  earlier  days  chiefly  ttora  Mozamhique,  and  not  a  few  Malays  in 
the  seaports,  originally  Imiught  from  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  still  adhering  to  Mohammedanism. 

7.  OoVBrmnent. — The  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  entirely 
European,  the  head  of  the  administration  being  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  He  is  also  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  is  invested  with 
powers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony  proper.  Bince  1SG4  the  legislative 
power  has  been  entrusted  to  a  Parliament  formed  on  the  British  model,  consist- 
ing of  an  Upper  and  Lower  House. 

8.  DiviBiona  and  Chief  Towns. — For  the  purposes  of  electing  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Parliament,  the  colony  is  now  divided  into  seven  provinces 
and  thirty-two  dlvlsious.  The  metropolis  of  the  colony,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  great  commercial  entrepot,  is  Cape  Toum  (78,000),  which  spreads 
out  between  the  skirts  of  Table  Mountain  and  the  shores  of  Table  Bay. 
Scarcely  anything  remains  now  to  indicate  that  It  was  founded  by  the 
Dutch :  gas-lighting,  gardens,  traitiways,  and  railway  termini,  are  not  want- 
ing to  give  it  all  the  air  of  a  European  town.    Of  the  three  railways  which 
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start  from  Cape  Town,  the  longest  is  the  South  African  trunk  line,  extend- 
ing across  the  Orange  and  Zambesi  (at  the  Victoria  Falls)  nearly  to  Lake 
Tanganyika  ;  one  of  the  others  leads  to  the  Wynberg  or  vineyard  hill,  where 
the  rich  vines  of  Constantia  are  grown.  The  second  town  of  the  colony  is 
Port  Elizabeth  on  Algoa  Bay  in  the  east,  a  bustling  seaport  full  of  warehonses 
and  stores.  Huge  waggons  bring  down  the  wool  and  hides  from  the  interior 
farms  for  shipment  here,  and  return  inland  with  merchandise  for  the  villages. 
Lines  of  railway  have  also  been  made  to  unite  Port  Elizabeth  with  Oraha$M- 
totDTif  the  chief  place  in  the  interior  north-east  of  it,  with  Orac^  Jteinet,  in  the 
farming  country  on  the  east  of  the  Great  Karroo,  and  across  the  Orange  with 
Kimberley,  the  Orange  and  Transvaal  Colonies.  King  WiUiarrCa  Town  is 
the  chief  place  in  the  fertile  territory  formerly  known  as  British  Eafraria, 
and  is  the  chief  town  on  the  eastern  border.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  through  its  port  of  EcLst  London, 

Eafraria. 

9.  The  country  eastward  of  the  Cape  Colony  proper,  along  the 
slope  from  the  Drakenberg  range  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  the 
southern  border  of  the  colony  of  Natal,  is  named  Eafraria  or 
Kafirland. 

The  name  is  perhaps  a  misleading  one,  inasmuch  as  this  district  has  no 
more  special  claim  to  be  called  the  land  of  the  Kafirs  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  wide  region  of  Eastern  Africa  which  they  inhabit ;  but  it  is  along  this 
maritime  slope  that  the  European  colonists,  spreading  gradually  eastward, 
have  come  most  directly  into  contact  with  these  people,  called  still  by  the  Arab 
name  of  Kafirs  or  infidels.  The  Kei  River  bounds  this  territory  in  the  south, 
and  the  Bashee  and  SL  John's  are  its  other  chief  streams.  It  is  a  fertile 
and  well-watered  country,  wooded  towards  the  mountains,  and  possessing 
luxuriant  pasture-lands,  adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  for  cattle-rearing. 

10.  Since  1884  the  whole  of  the  country  extending  from  the  Kei  river  to 
the  borders  of  Natal  has  been  placed  under  British  authority.  The  principal 
districts  of  this  fertile  region  are  Fingo  Landt  IdtUyvxit  and  Oaleka  Land, 
between  the  Kei  and  Bashee  rivers ;  Bomvana  Land,  on  the  coast,  between 
the  Bashee  and  Umtata  rivers,  and  Tenibu  Land  between  the  same  rivers, 
but  farther  inland  ;  Pondo  Land,  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  St.  John's 
River  as  far  as  Natal,  and  East  Griqualand  in  the  north-east,  next  Natal, 
occupied  chiefly  by  a  division  of  the  Griquas  ^  (half-caste  Hottentots). 

11.  Basvioland,  a  district  which  embraces  the  mountains  and  valleys 
which  lie  round  the  sources  of  the  Orange  River,  was  proclaimed  British 
territory  in  1868,  and  was  acquired  in  1871.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Ba,8utos, 
are  a  branch  of  the  great  Bechuana  group  of  Kafirs,  superior  to  most  of  the 
other  nations  in  intelligence  and  industry,  but  less  warlike,  and  of  smaller 
physical  powers.  Nevertheless,  this  district  rose  (1880)  in  rebellion  against 
the  British  authorities.  It  is  now  governed  independently  of  Cape  Colony  as 
a  Crown  Colony. 

NATAL. 

12.  By  the  addition  of  Eafraria,  Cape  Colony  has  been  made 
conterminous  on  the  south-east  side  with  the  colony  of  NatcU, 
which,  somewhat  larger  in  area  than  the  half  of  Scotland,  reaches 

1  See  p.  40?. 
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down  from  the  Drakenberg  range  to  the  Indian  Occiin  between  the 
Tygela  river  on  the  north  and  the  Umtamfuna  on  the  soutli. 

13.  Tha  winiitry  is  covereil  far  the  mnat  part  by  ramiflciitiona  of  wooiled 
mountains  and  hUls,  which  slope  dowu  like  the  Biigers  of  a  hnuil  IWitn  the 
higher  cliff-like  edge  of  the  Dmkenhorg,  11,000  tent  ia  slUtudo,  Between 
these,  muny  fall  and  conntant  streams  How  ilawD  to  the  sea  across  a  brruiil 
belt  of  gnus  land,  which  sepiiraMs  the  niounhun  spars  from  the  yellnw  Bands 
and  bold  headlands  of  the  eoast. 

11.  Though  hy  position  Natal  ie  a  eemi-tropical  country,  its  climate  is 
healthy  and  agreeable,  tho  heat  of  eumiuer  ia  not  Intense,  and  the  winters  are 
delightful.  Rain  blls  in  all  months,  hut  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  summer. 
Its  pastoral  lowlaads  are  well  stocked  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses ;  a 
large  number  of  sugar  estates  are  in  active  operatian  ;  coffee,  wheat,  oats,  and 
maize,  are  also  cultivated  to  a  cousiderabte  extent. 

15.  Its  inhabitants  are  mainly  Kafirs,  natives  cf  the  soil,  and  refugees, 
especially  from  Znluland  on  the  north.  The  indolence  of  these  natives  has 
led  to  the  iiitroductton  of  Hindu  "  coolies  "  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations. 

Id.  Host  of  the  Europeans  are  settled  in  the  seaport  of  Durban  or  Fort 
Natal,  and  PklermarilslraTff,  the  seat  of  Qovemment,  sixty  miles  inland  by 
road,  and  comiected  by  rail  with  tha  Transvaal  Since  1893  Natal  enjoys 
representative  institutions  under  the  Crown,  and  to  it  were  anueied  Ziiluland 
in  18S7,  and  the  former  Transvaal  dlstrieta  of  Vrykeid,  ntrecke.  and  part  of 
IVaikeritrma  in  1903.  Of  the  whole  popniatioa  (1,110,000  in  ia04)  877,000 
are  Zulu-Xosa  Bontna,  101,000  Indian  Coolies,  and  97,000  Whites,  chielly 
British.     Railways  (1909)  830  miles, 

ORANGE  RIVEB  COLONY. 

17.  The  former  Orange  Pree  Stnte,  independent  since  1804, 
having  aided  with  the  Transvaal  in  the  late  Boer  war,  forfeited  its 
autonomy  in  1903,  It  is  now  a  British  colony,  to  which,  however, 
was  granted  a  representative  government  under  the  Crown  in  1907, 
Oraagia,  aa  it  is  now  often  called,  has  a  well- developed  railway 
Bystem  connected  iiilh  those  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the 
Transvaal.  The  total  population  (1904  census)  is  387,315,  of 
whom  142,679  are  whites,  and  244,636  Bantua,  mostly  memhers 
of  the  Bechuana  family  ;  area  about  50,000  HC[uare  miles, 

13.  Orangia,  which  lies  between  Cape  Colony,  Transvaal,  Natal,  and 
Beohuanaland,  south,  north,  east,  and  west,  constata  of  great  undukting 
grassy  plains,  at  a  general  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
dotted  here  and  there  with  little  "kopjes  "  or  rocky  hilla  in  the  south-east, 
though  in  the  northern  portion  there  is  scarcely  a  break  in  the  level  borlEon. 
Its  plains  are  thus  admirably  adapted  for  raising  sheep  and  cattle  ;  pastoral 
drilling  is  the  main  indmitry  of  the  country,  and  wool  is  its  chief  export. 

19.  Owing  to  its  eleva^on,  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  Europeans,  being 
oold  in  winter  and  Vary  dry  in  summar.  In  the  hot  season  violent  thunder- 
storms occasionally  break  over  it. 

20.  The  former  Government  was  republican,  eiecntive  power  resting  in  an 
electeil  Prsaident,  the  legialatore  being  vested  iu  a  "  Volksraad  "  or  Council 
of  the  people,  chosen  for  foor  years.    The  capital  is  Bloemfontein  (population, 
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1904.  34,000),  on  the  Modder  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Vaal.  Education 
is  well  advanced,  and  the  constitutional  Church  of  the  state  is  the  Protestant 
Dutch  Reformed,  but  a  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  South  AfHca  is 
also  represented  by  a  bishop  and  a  large  clerical  staff. 

THE  TRANSVAAL,  late  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

21.  This  northernmost  of  the  Boer  settlements  extends,  as  its 
name  implies,  beyond  the  Vaal  River,  which  forms  its  southern 
boundary,  away  northward  for  more  than  300  miles,  to  where 
the  upper  Limpopo  River  curves  round  from  south-west.  On  the 
east  it  reaches  past  the  Drakenberg  range  to  the  Lobombo  hills, 
which  separate  it  from  the  Portuguese  territory  round  Delagoa 
Bay.  Farther  south  it  extends  across  the  crest  of  the  Drakenberg 
into  Zululand  and  borders  upon  Natal.  Its  area  is  not  far  short 
of  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together. 

22.  Physical  Features. — The  land  generally  is  a  plateau  about  8000 
feet  in  average  elevation  above  the  sea,  supported  on  the  east  by  the  high 
buttress  of  the  Drakenberg  range,  and  reaching  westward  towards  the  desert 
region  of  the  KalaharL  Within  it,  however,  two  ridges  of  small  relative 
height  extend  across  from  west  to  east.  These  are  (1)  the  Magalies  or  Kashan 
mountains,  which  form  the  edge  of  a  higher  portion  of  the  plateau  called  the 
"  Hooge  Veld  "  or  high  field,  in  the  south ;  and  (2)  the  Waterbergf  IlangJeUp, 
MdkapanSf  and  other  small  ranges,  in  the  north. 

Three  classes  of  country,  distinguished  in  their  general  character,  are 
recognised.  These  are  (1)  the  ^^  Hooge  Vdd"  with  bracing  climate,  most  of 
which  is  in  the  south,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  grazing-farms ;  (2)  the 
" Banken  Veld"  or  those  portions  which  lie  aJong  the  slopes  of  the  Hooge 
Veld  or  along  the  Drakenberg,  consisting  of  broken  hilly  country,  intersected 
by  deep  ravines  or  "kloofs,"  picturesque  in  scenery,  and  well  watered  and 
wooded  with  small  trees,  well  adapted  also  for  grazing  or  for  cultivation  where 
the  surface  is  not  too  hilly ;  (3)  the  " Biish  Veld"  including  all  the  land  on 
the  north  and  east,  covered  as  yet  for  the  most  part  with  Mimosa  groves  and 
thorn  thickets,  sub-tropical  in  climate. 

23.  The  two  main  rivers  are  the  Ky  Gariep  or  Vaal  in  the  south,  and  the 
Limpopo  or  Crocodile  River,  which  includes  all  the  northern  and  central  region 
in  its  drainage  basin.  The  Nyl  Strom  and  the  Olifant  are  the  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Limpopo  in  the  Transvaal  territory.  None  of  these  are  of  any  value  for 
navigation,  for  though  they  gain  considerable  depth  in  the  rainy  season  they 
sink  to  show  sandbanks  and  rapids  in  the  dry  weather. 

24.  Climate. — The  territory  reaches  northward  to  beyond  the  tropical 
line,  and  would  have  a  sub-tropical  climate  over  its  whole  extent  were  it  not 
for  its  great  general  elevation,  which  gives  all  the  south  a  mild  temperature 
well  suited  to  Europeans.  Fevers  are  prevalent  in  the  Lower  Limpopo  valley 
in  the  north. 

25.  Products  and  Industries. — Pastoral  pursuits  are  characteristic  of 
the  country;  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  thrive  well  almost  everywhere,  but 
horses  require  to  be  removed  to  the  higher  hills  in  summer,  as  they  are  very 
liable  to  disease  here  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  tsetse  fly  is  also 
the  scourge  of  some  districts  of  the  back  country,  so  that  a  "  savlted  "  horse, 
or  one  which  has  been  bitten  and  has  recovered,  takes  a  high  value,  as  it  can 
afterwards  pass  scatheless.     Wild  animals,  such  as  lions,  elephants,  giraffes. 
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ostriches,  lebraa,  and  antelopes,  ouce  numerous,  are  liisappeuriiig.  But  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  TransTaal  me  ita  goldiields,  which  are  mnst  productive 
in  tba  Kaap  anil  Witwater  Rand  districts  ;  total  yield  tfltween  1S81  and 
1906,  £145,000,000.  Diamonds  also  occui  in  the  Pretoria  district,  and  coal, 
copper,  and  iron  abound. 

26.  People. — The  natives  are  chiefly  of  Bechnana  and  Znln  atoek,  ami 
are  largely  employed  as  miners,  Seld-laboarers,  and  domestics,  in  1904  they 
unmhered  937,000 ;  Asiatics  (Chineae  and  Indians),  12,000,  mostly  miners  ; 
whites,  290,000  ;  total,  with  Swaziland,  1,356,000.  Of  the  whites  80,000 
were  Boers,  170,000  British,  and  42,000  Russians,  Germans,  and  other 
Europeaaa. 

27.  Chiremmeut  and  Chief  Tovns. — We  have  already  sketched  the 
main  points  in  thehintory  of  the  Tranavaal—themigratiOQ  thither  of  the  Boers 
lioiii  tlie  Cape  Colony,  the  early  prosperity  and  later  ruinous  condition  of  tlie  re- 
public they  founded,  and  its  temporary  anneiation  by  the  Britiah.  After 
recovering  their  Independence  in  18S1  the  Boeia  refused  civil  rights  to  the 
British,  ^thougb  since  the  development  of  the  gold-miniag  industry  these 
already  greatly  outnumbered  them.  The  result  was  much  friction,  local 
disturbances,  the  "Jamesou  Raid"  (1895),  the  threatened  intervention  of 
England,  and  the  war  of  1399-1902,  ending  with  the  annexation  of  the  two 
Boer  states.  In  I90S  a  Constitution  -with  a  Lt^slative  Council  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly  was  grauted  to  the  Transvaal,  all  its  white  inhabitants 
being  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Capital,  Freloria  (population  21,000) ; 
centre  of  the  mining  industry,  Jehaaneaburg  (population  159,000).  Other  chief 
towha :  Barbaiaa,  Eureka,  Potsk^atTOoai,  RvsUnburg,  Zeerust,  and  Pieters- 
burg.  Nearly  all  these  places  are  connected  by  railways  whlcb  in  1906  had 
a  total  length  of  1800  miles,  and  are  lioked  up  with  all  the  surrounding 
systems. 

Geiqualand  West,  or  the  Diamokd-Fields. 

28.  The  territory  of  Griqualand  West  was  so  named  from  its  having 
been  occupied  by  a  aaction  of  the  Griquas  or  "  Bastards,"  half-casta  Hotten- 
tots who  migrated  with  the  Boers  from  the  Cape  Colony  iu  the  early  part  of 
the  last  centnry.  It  has  an  area  of  about  17,500  square  miles  of  the  inner 
plateau,  and  is  a  hare  and  uninviting  region,  except  along  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  which  Join  within  it,  and  which  are  wooded  and 
picturesque.  Ita  climate  is  healthy,  with  cold  bracing  winters  aud  dry  dosty 
summers,  interrupted  by  occaaional  heavy  thunder  showers.  Were  it  not  for 
the  valuable  diamond-mines  which  were  discovered  here  In  1887,  Griqaoland 
would  not  have  attracted  attention  or  have  been  annexed  to  the  Britiah 
Crown.  The  total  yield  of  diamonds  since  their  discovery  up  to  the  year 
1905  is  estimated  at  £60,000,000,  and  tiie  annuol  output  is  about  2,000,000 
carats.  Kitaberleg,  the  capital,  has  a  population  (1605)  of  35,000.  Griquii- 
land  West  is  now  incorporated  ia  Cape  Colony. 

ZULU-KAFIR  AND  BECHUANA  LANDS. 

29.  A  broad  diatinction  is  to  be  drawn  within  the  Kafir  urea 
of  South-east  Africa,  between  the  coast  Kafirs,  who  extend  in  many 
tribe*  round  the  maritime  region  from  the  Great  Fish  River  to  the 
Zambezi,  and  the  Kafi/rs  of  the  plateau  (Bechuauaa  and  Baentoa 
chiefly).  The  fonner  are  generally  spirited  and  warlike,  tlie  latter 
of  milder  and  more  passive  teupeTament. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  Zulus,  a  clan  of  the  coast 
Kafirs,  changing  their  former  patriarchal  life,  began  to  imitate  the  military 
system  of  the  Europeans,  and  to  organise  themselves  into  severely-disciplined 
bands.  Soon  all  Eafirland,  from  the  Limpopo  southward  to  the  borders  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  fell  under  their  sway,  and  it  was  with  these  warriors  that 
the  Boers  had  to  fight  when  they  first  migrated  into  Natal.  A  number  of 
their  bands  marched  out  northward  conquering  all  before  them,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  notice,  the  leaders  of  these  armies  founded  a  number  of  exten- 
sive kingdoms  over  the  wide  country  which  lies  south  of  the  great  curve  of  the 
Zambezi ;  but  all  these  military  despotisms  have  been  suppressed  since 
1892-96. 

30.  Zvlulandf  or  the  home  country  of  the  Zulu  Kafirs,  comprises  that 
portion  of  the  maritime  slope  of  South-east  Africa  which  extends  from 
the  Tugela  river  (the  northern  boundary  stream  of  Natal)  towards  Delagoa 
Bay.  Until  1879  it  was  under  the  rule  of  the  warlike  chief  Cetywayo,^ 
and  was  well  peopled.  All  the  men  of  adult  age  were  under  military 
organisation,  and  the  fighting  strength  of  the  tribe  was  estimated  at  from 
35,000  to  40,000  men.  The  presence  of  this  strong  military  organi- 
sation on  the  immediate  frontier,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  its  chief, 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  which  made  it  imperative  that  the  Transvaal 
should  be  placed  under  a  stronger  rule  than  that  of  the  Boers.  The  British 
have,  however,  quite  broken  up  this  military  power,  and  the  country  is  now 
annexed  to  the  Colony  of  Natal. 

31.  The  Gasa  Country ^  which  stretches  north  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the 
lower  Zambezi,  inland  from  Sofala  and  Inhambane,  was  under  the  Zulu  chief 
Oungunyana  (the  successor  of  UmzUa)  till  the  year  1895,  when  the  Portuguese, 
having  defeated  and  captured  him,  established  their  authority  over  the  whole 
of  this  region. 

32.  Inland  from  this  extended  the  kingdom  of  the  Matahili  Kafirs,  which 
was  also  a  complete  military  despotism.  This  portion  of  the  land  rises  higher 
than  the  Gasa  country,  attaining  elevations  of  4500  feet  in  the  picturesque 
granite  hills  called  the  Matoppo  and  Mashona  ranges.  In  1893  Lo  Bengula, 
king  of  Matabililand,  was  overthrown  by  the  South  Africa  Chartered  Com- 
pany, which,  under  a  resident  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  now  administers  his  territory  and  MashoTtaland^  collectively  called 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

33.  A  Basuto  or  plateau-Kafir  tribe,  called  the  MakololOf  also  adopted  the 
military  system  of  government,  and  made  a  march  of  conquest  northward 
early  in  the  last  century  through  the  Transvaal  to  the  middle  valley  of 
the  Zambezi.  Enslaving  the  Barotse  natives  of  the  river  valley,  they  formed  a 
powerful  kingdom,  which  stretched  south  and  north  across  the  Zambezi. 
Intrigues  and  dissension  for  the  succession  to  the  chief  authority,  however, 
gave  opportunity  for  the  Barotse  to  rise  against  their  conquerors,  and,  reveng- 
ing themselves  for  their  years  of  servitude,  they  destroyed  the  Makololo  com- 
pletely.    They  accepted  the  British  protectorate  in  1890. 

The  Kalahari  Desert. 

34.  The  Kalahari  represents  the  area  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa 
which  is  most  deficient  in  moisture  supply,  and  reaches  away  north  from  the 
Orange  River  as  far  as  Lake  Ngami  (20°  S.).  The  gradation  from  the 
fertile  grassy  plains  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  to  the  desert  is 
a  very  gradual  one,  like  that  from  the  Sudan  to  the  Sahara  in  the  north. 
The  Kalahari  has  no  perennial  streams,  being  mostly  a  dry  sandy  region, 

1  Pronounced  "  Ketchwayo." 
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but  it  ia  not  ditvubl  nltogbtlier  of  vcgetatiou,  coiuistiug  of  tufty  gissB, 
and  creeping  plants,  with  deeply-buried  bulbous  roots,  eiceptiag  in  the  centre. 
The  KaUhiui  desert  ia  comprised  in  the  two  political  divisions  of  Sotdh 
itechimnaland,  now  incorporated  in  Cope  Colony,  and  ^ortli  BaJivnnalaiut, 
a  British  protectonttc  ;  total  area,  270,000  square  miles  ;  population  (ISOS), 
126,000,  nearly  all  Becltuanaa,  with  a  few  nomad  Bushiaea. 

Gkruan  South-Webt  Afkica, 

35.  West  of  the  Kalahari  tho  extensive  countries  of  the  Tfama  Hotten- 
tots and  of  the  Dainara  reach  over  the  hilly  border  lands  of  the  continent 
down  to  the  arid  shores  of  this  part  of  the  Atlantic. 

Namaqualand  is  in  gpjicral  a  dreary  region,  with  scanty  vegetation  of 
grasaes  and  prickly  ahmbs,  fnirowed  liy  water  channels  which  How  only  for  a 
short  time  after  the  scanty  showers.  Tho  cooat-land  is  sandy  and  waterleSE, 
overhang  by  an  almost  constant  haie. 

Damaraland,  farther  north,  is  a  little  more  favoured  in  aspect  in  its  hill 
slopes,  but  is  also  deprived  of  any  ponnanently  flowing  waters.  Cattle  and 
ogtriches  seem,  however,  to  he  numerous,  considerable  deposits  of  copper  have 
been  found,  and  the  presence  of  gold  Is  siispeotdd. 

36.  The  people  of  Damaralaad  are  distinguished  as  the  Ova  lUrero,  or 
Cattle  DnmaraSi  a  tribe  which  migrated  hither  probably  &oia  the  Zambeii 
valley ;  and  the  Jlouquain,  a  black  or  negro-like  people,  supposed  to  be 
aboriginal,  who  had  previously  been  enslaved  by  the  Naniaquas,  and  who  have 
adopted  the  Hottentot  language.  A  few  Bushmen,  Griquaa,  and  Eutopeani, 
chiefly  members  of  the  Bhenish  mission,  are  found  here  idso. 

37.  The  only  highway  or  regular  track  into  Namaqna  Land  from  the 
Atlantic  leads  from  Attffra  Peqaena  Bay,  formerly  visited  by  guano  ships,  aod 
reoeutly  occupied  by  a  Oermau  trading  company,  to  the  mission  station  of 
lieOuiny  on  tho  plateau.  Prom  WalvUch  Bay  {that  la.  Whale  Bay)  tracks  also 
lead  inland  to  the  mission  station  of  Okahaxdyu  in  Damaralund. 

Except  Walvisch  Bay,  which  remains  a  dependency  of  the  Cape,  the  whole 
of  this  region  from  the  Orange  to  the  Cunene  now  forms  a  German  pro- 
tectorate. Area,  323,000  B<|uaTe  Dolus ;  population  (1905,  estimated) 
200,000.      Capital,  Windhoek  ;  seaport,  Swakopmund. 

North  of  Damaralaud  a  number  of  tribes  resembling  the  Damaras  in  fea- 
tures, and  classed  together  as  the  Ovavtpoa,  occopy  tho  fertile  tract  of  conntry 
which  lies  Eoath  of  the  Cunene  river,  or  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Mossa- 

THE  ISLANDS  ROUND  AFRICA. 

Madaoabcar. 
1.  The  islands  in.  the  seas  round  Africa,  excepting  those  small 
frc^mentB  which  lie  close  to  its  elioros,  do  not  belong  distinctly  to 
the  continent  aa  the  British  Isles  do  to  Europe,  or  Javti  and  Sumatra 
to  Asia  The  great  island  of  Madagastar,  for  eiaiuple,  should 
rjtlier  be  considered  as  a  small  separate  continent  than  a  part  of 
Africa,  for  it«  biiman  inliabitanta  differ  altogether  in  speech  and 
[>artly  in  race,  while  many  of  its  oniuals  arc  peculiar  to  it. 

3.  Physical  FeatnreH.— The  island  of  Madagascar  eiitends  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  Troni  north  to  south ;  it  occupies  a  space  larger  than  Prance, 
and  ia  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  broail  and  deep  channel  of  UoEam- 
bique,  which  is  210  miles  wide  at  Its  narrowest  point. 
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The  great  physical  feature  of  the  island  is  the  enormous  plateau-like  mass, 
averaging  3000  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  which  begins  at  its  northern  extrem- 
ity and  reaches  almost  throughout  its  length,  leaving  wide  plains  only  on  the 
south  and  west.  Along  the  shore,  especially  towards  the  east,  there  extends  a 
marshy  fever-haunted  belt,  beyond  which  the  land  rises  in  wooded  terraces  to 
the  healthy  grassy  plateaus  of  the  interior. 

The  central  districts  of  the  island  have  been  the  scene  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena on  a  laige  scale,  and  there  the  AnkarcUra  ffiUs  occupy  a  space  some  600 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  lava-covered  peaks,  attaining  elevations  of  8500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  presenting  many  hundreds  of  extinct  volcanic  craters. 

The  south-western  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  island  are  remarkably  con- 
trasted in  aspect.  The  lands  facing  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  trade  wind,  are  very  fertile,  owing  to  the  frequent  rains  which  water 
them ;  but  the  leeward  or  western  side  is  poorly  covered  ¥dth  vegetation,  and 
is  but  thinly  inhabited,  except  along  the  courses  of  the  few  streams. 

3.  Products.  —  Characteristic  of  the  landscape  of  Madagascar  is  the 
"  Traveller's  Tree,"  the  leaf  stalks  of  which  contain,  it  may  be,  a  quart  of  pure 
water,  even  in  the  driest  weather.  Of  minerals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal, 
and  salt  are  found.  The  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  a  peculiar  one,  lemurs  or 
timid  nocturnal  half-apes,  and  insect-feeding  animals  predominating.  There  are 
none  of  the  larger  wUd  animals  which  are  so  common  on  the  continent  of 
Africa. 

4.  People. — A  mixed  Negro-Malayan  people,  showing  every  transition 
between  the  two  types,  but  everywhere  speaking  slightly  diflferent  dialects 
of  a  common  Malayo-Polynesian  language.  They  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  tribes  and  nations,  of  whom  the  three  most  Important  are  the 
Betsimisarakas  east,  the  SakcUavas  west,  and  Hovas  central,  the  last  being 
the  dominant  branch.  From  very  early  times  the  Arabs  have  visited  and  had 
colonies  on  the  north  coast,  and  with  them  came  the  slave  trade,  so  that  in 
this  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  Arab,  Swaheli, 
and  negro  peoples.  Indian  traders  also  frequent  the  ports.  Cattle-herding 
and  agriculture  are  the  main  industries  of  the  island ;  silk  and  woollen 
weaving  is  also  carried  on ;  and  beautifully  dyed  cloths  are  made  fix)m  the 
fibre  of  the  palm.  The  .total  population  (1905)  is  2,665,000,  the  area 
228,500  square  miles. 

5.  Government  and  Chief  Towns. — Since  the  war  of  1895  Madagascar 
is  a  French  possession  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  and  the 
queen,  last  of  the  Hova  dynasty,  was  deposed  and  removed  to  France  in 
1897.  Most  of  the  Hovas  have  been  Cluistians,  chiefly  Protestants,  since 
1869,  when  Christianity  became  the  State  religion. 

The  capital,  AntananarivOf  lies  on  a  high  plateau  near  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Tamaiave,  the  chief  seaport  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  only  other 
native  place  of  much  importance. 

6.  The  French  have  several  strong  posts  round  the  coast,  and  a  naval 
station  at  Diego  SuareZf  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  On 
the  north-west  side  is  the  islet  of  Nossi  B4  with  the  harbour  of  HellevUle  ; 
and  on  the  north-east  coast  the  more  important  island  of  Ste.  Marie^  or 
Nosd  Burra,  In  the  interior  most  strategical  points  are  occupied,  and  a 
French  governor-general  resides  in  the  capital. 

Comoro  Islands. 

7.  The  Comoro  islands,  four  in  number,  high  and  volcanic,  lie  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mozambique  channel  between  Madagascar  and  the  main- 
land.    Formerly  under  an  Arab  sultan,  they  were  occupied  by  France  in 
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1886.  They  compriae  the  three  isleta  of  Qrtat  Caiauro,  Johanna  {Avjouan), 
uid  Mnkilla  (Moheli),  with  total  Brea  tl20  Bqnare  milea,  and  popaUtion 
47,000,  chiefly  Buitue.  South-east  of  the  group  is  MayoUa,  which  has  been 
French  eince  1S4S  ;  aiea  140  aqnare  miles  ;  population  (1905)  11,640. 

8.  Almost  ilue  north  of  Madagascar  lie  the  twin  coral  gioaps  of  the 
Amimnle  and  SeychtUea  islets,  both  British  possBssiooa.  These  are  richly 
covered  with  palioa  anil  ilste  trees,  and  haie  excellent  harbours. 

Mascahenhas  Iei.eb. 

9.  The  Maecarenhas  Isles,  far  out  at  sea  east  of  Madagascar,  comprise 
the  French  island  of  BomiKm,at  Riimwn  (pop- 173,200),  and  the  two  British, 
of  Mauriliui  (pop.  378,000),  and  JiodrigMX.  The  first  haa  heen  a  Fronch 
colony  since  1049,  and  consists  of  two  very  high  gToui>s  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains separated  by  a  plain.  Jt  is  ertremely  fsrtilfl,  prodacing  large  quantities 
of  coflee,  sugar,  and  spices,  for  export  by  its  capital  and  chief  port  of  St  Denit, 
MauTitiw,  called  He  do  France  before  it  was  ceded  by  tba  French  in  1814, 
is  also  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  landscape,  and  for  Its  pTodncts  like  those 
of  Bourbon,  and  its  valuablu  woods.  Fort  LouU  and  MaMboarg,  or  Grand 
Port,  are  its  chief  towns. 

SOCOTKA. 

10.  Opposite  Cape  Ounrdafui,  the  eastmost  apen  of  AfHca,  liea  the  island 
of  Socotra,  about  as  large  as  our  county  of  Cornwall,  rising  by  lerracea  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  interior.  The  greater  part  of  the  aortace  is  pastoral 
table-land  within  unfertile  borders.  Tlie  aloe  plant  and  the  dragon's-blood  gum 
tree  are  its  chief  comniercial  products.  Area,  with  the  Kuria  Muria  group 
off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  13S2  square  miles  ;  population  (1901)  13,000,  mostly 
Arabs.  In  1880  the  local  soltan  accepted  the  British  protectorate,  and 
Socotra  is  now  ndininistered  from  Aden.  The  Kuria  Muria  group  was  ceded 
by  the  sultan  of  Muscat  ajt  a  station  for  the  Red  Sea  cable 

MADEIRi. 

11.  On  the  same  parallel  as  central  Morocco,  300  miles  ont  in  the 
Atlantic,  lies  the  Portuguese  islet  of  Madeira,  "the  wood,"  a  little  larger 
thaa  the  tsle  of  Man,  with  its  satellites  of  Porto  .Santo  and  the  rocky 
Deiierla3.  It  is  famous  for  its  delightful  climate,  its  vintage,  and  its  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Besides  its  rich  fruits,  the  sugar-cane  is  now  largely  cdti- 
vated  and  exjiorteil  from  Funchal,  its  tjiwn  and  port,  which  Ls  In  regular 
communication  with  Tiiverpool  and  Lisbon.     Population  (1900)  151,000. 


Canaky  Islamds. 
12.  In  about  23°  S.  lat.,  at  no  great  distance  f^m  the  shores  of  Africa,  is 
situated  the  Spanish  Canart/  gi-oup,  the  "  Fortunate  Islands  "  of  the  Ancleate, 
also  renowned  for  their  flue  climate  (pop,  288,000).  The  seven  large 
islands  form  an  eaatam  and  western  division,  the  former  having  Laniarote, 
Fuerteventura,  and  Omn  Catiaria;  the  latter,  Teueriffe,  Qomera,  Palms,  and 
Ferro,  whence  longitude  used  to  be  reckoned.  They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin 
and  high,  the  largest  and  tallest  peak  being  that  of  Teneriffe  (12.180  feet). 
The  Spaniards  loolt  upon  the  Canaries  as  belonging  strictly  to  the  mother 
country,  but  the  population  is  a  miied  oue,  desceuded  from  the  intermixture 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  native  Ouonchos.    Total  area  2807  square  miles  ; 
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population  (1900)  358,564.  Cattle,  cochineal,  wine,  oranges,  and  bananas 
are  the  chief  products.  The  most  important  towns  are  Las  Palmas  on  Gran 
Canaria,  St.  Christobal  and  Orototxi  on  Teneriffe. 

Cape  Verd  Islands. 

13.  Farther  south,  due  west  of  Cape  Verd,  lie  the  fourteen  Portuguese 
islands  named  from  it,  also  of  volcanic  origin.  Nine  are  inhabited,  princi- 
pally by  negroes  and  mulattos ;  total  area  1480  square  miles ;  population 
(1900)  147,500.  Santiago^  the  largest  and  most  fertile,  rises  to  a  height 
of  7380  feet,  and  has  the  chief  town.  St  Vincent  islet  is  the  chief  point  of 
the  group,  both  from  its  excellent  harbour,  at  which  a  great  coaling  dep6t  has 
been  formed  for  the  Atlantic  steamers,  and  as  a  station  of  the  Anglo- Brazilian 
telegraph  line.  The  Cape  Verd  islands  are  administered  by  a  governor  who 
resides  at  PraiUf  the  capital. 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension. 

14.  We  have  already  noticed  the  line  of  volcanic  islands  which  reaches 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  If  we  prolong  their  direction  out  towards  the  centre 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  reach  the  solitary  islet  of  St.  Helena,  a  huge  dark  mass 
of  rock,  reaching  a  height  of  2700  feet  in  Diana's  Peak.  Numerous  brooks 
water  it,  and  plantations  of  firs  and  chinchona  trees  cover  some  parts  of  it. 
Its  climate  is  healthy  and  mild.  A  governor  administers  the  island,  the 
garrison  of  which  was  withdrawn  in  1906.  Area  47  square  miles  ;  population 
(1905)  3512.  Ascension,  700  miles  north-west  of  St.  Helena,  and  equally 
solitary,  is  a  bare  volcanic  islet,  retained  by  Britain  mainly  as  a  station  at 
which  ships  may  touch  for  stores.  Area  35  square  miles  ;  population  (1901) 
120  ;  chief  station,  Georgetovm,  on  the  N.W.  coast.  Ascension  is  visited  by 
great  numbers  of  turtles,  which  weigh  from  500  to  800  lbs.  ;  are  stored  in 
ponds,  and  shipped  to  England  for  "turtle  soup  '* ;  126  were  taken  in  1906. 


1.  The  Great  Western  Continent,  or  the  "New  WurlJ,"  tlie 
second  in  point  of  iimgnitiiiie  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  land  on 
tlm  globe,  reaches  uortii  und  south  betueuu  the  Athintic  and  FaciHii 
Oceans,  almost  from  the  one  polar  region  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 
It  stretches  from  80°  N.  to  55"  S.  laL,  or  has  a  length  of  more  tiian 
9000  miles.  Its  western  or  Pacific  shores  are  remarkably  continu- 
ous, hut  on  the  other  side  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Oulf  of 
Mesiico  running  in  from  the  Atlantic  deeply  indent  its  eastern 
margin,  separating  it  into  two  vast  jieninsulfts,  called  North  and 
Soutli  America,  joined  by  the  long  narrow  belt  of  Central  America, 
the  uaiTOwest  port  of  which,  the  IsUwois  of  Panama,  is  only  48 
miles  broad.  In  ai'ea  it  is  second  only  to  Asia,  including  about 
16,000,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  four  times  the  extent  of 
Europe,  the  northern  portion  liaving  about  9  millions,  the  soutliem 
7  millions  of  square  miles. 

2.  Belief. — The  leading  features  of  this  continent,  diatiiiguish- 
uig  it  from  llie  other  great  masses  of  laud  on  the  surface  of  the 
^jlohe,  are  given  to  it  by  an  iiumen&e  mountain  chain,  by  far  the 
longest  and  of  the  greatest  general  elevation  of  any  on  the  globe, 
though  many  summits  of  the  Himalaya  attain  greater  altitudes. 
This  great  range  rises  from  the  waters  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and 
keeping  close  to  the  Pacific  coast,  traverses  the  entire  continent  from 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  the  south  to  Bering  Strait  in  the  north. 
The  slopes  of  the  plains  eastward  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the 
direction  of  flow  of  the  great  rivers  are  thus  determined  ;  and  the 
presence  of  this  vast  barrier,  by  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  great 
aerial  currents,  also  controls,  in  a  large  degree,  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  landscape,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  over  the  continent. 

The  EDnthem  jiortiaa  of  this  great  range,  cnlled  the  Andet,  is  the  must 
remiirkKUe  ou  the  globe  for  iu  coutiuuity  of  height.  The  Pntaganian  anii 
Chilian  Andes  reach  liDni  Tierra  del  Puego  and  the  Strait  of  Mngelkn,  north- 
wanl  to  about  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  aa  a  BinKle  chain,  rising  in  Acoitcagva 
(-22,422  feel}  to  the  summit  of  oU  the  continent.  Farther  north  the  chsiii 
divides  into  atapendoua  ridges  or  CardiUeras,  enclosing  between  them  the  wide 
iknd  lofty  f/laliaui  of  Bolvna  anil  PtrS,,  which  lie  at  an  elevation  of  mure 
thnn  12,000  feet  above  the  ses.     Still  farther  on,  the  outer  and  inner  Cordil- 
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leras  draw  closer  together  in  Ecuador,  or  the  equatorial  country,  and  north- 
ward of  this  they  break  into  three  distinct  ranges,  one  running  north-east- 
ward and  bending  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela  to  form  the  high  island  of 
Trinidad  at  its  extremity,  the  second  pointing  northward  to  terminate  at  Cape 
Gallinas,  and  the  third  passing  north-westward  to  form  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  lowest  summit  level  between  the  oceans  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  285  feet,  to  the  west  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  it  is  only  150  feet, 
and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  630  feet.  Throughout  the  rest  of  Central 
America  there  extends  a  series  of  table-lands  with  volcanic  cones  rising  over 
them,  gradually  increasing  in  elevation  as  the  distance  between  the  seas  increases, 
till  the  great  wedge-like  Plateau  of  Mexico  is  reached,  the  average  elevation  of 
which  is  not  less  than  7000  or  8000  feet.  Here  the  volcanic  pei^s  of  Citlalte- 
petl (17,360  feet),  near  Orizaba,  and  Popocatepetl  (17,540  feet),  S.K  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  are  two  of  the  highest  summits  in  North  America. 

The  mass  of  elevated  land,  which  reaches  along  the  western  border  of  North 
America  from  the  plateau  of  Mexico  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  presents  three  dis- 
tinct mountain  ranges.  The  first  is  the  Coast  Range  of  the  Pacific,  extending 
from  the  peninsula  of  California  continuously  as  far  as  Vancouver's  Island, 
which  is  traversed  by  its  prolongation.  From  this  point  northward  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  broken  coast-line  and  archipelagoes  of  British  Columbia,  but 
the  coast  is  skirted  by  another  range  farther  north,  where  the  active  volcano 
of  Mount  St,  Elia^  (19,500  feet)  and  Mount  Fairweather  are  its  principal 
summits.  It  is  this  chain  also  which  bends  round  westward  to  form  the 
Alaska  peninsula  and  the  line  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  reaching  towards  Asia. 

The  next  range  inward  is  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  which 
is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  western  Cordillera  of  the  plateau  of  Mexico. 
Between  latitudes  36""  and  37°  this  chain  has  its  summit  in  Mount  Whitney 
(14,440  feet).  The  Sierra  Nevada  merges  northwards  in  a  difl'erent  geological 
system,  which  traverses  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia,  and  one 
section  of  which  is  known  as  the  Cascade  Range,  Thence  it  passes,  with 
decreasing  elevation,  across  Alaska  Territory,  to  terminate  in  Prince  of  Wales 
Peninsula,  on  Bering  Strait. 

The  third  system  is  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  It  forms  the  inner 
buttress  of  the  wide  table-land  of  the  "  Great  Basin  "  which  separates  it  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  corresponds  to  the  eastern  Cordilleras  of  the  plateau 
of  Mexico.  From  one  mountain  summit  in  Colorado  twenty -five  peaks,  each 
of  which  is  more  than  14,000  feet  in  elevation,  can  be  counted,  and  that 
called  Blanca  Peak  reaches  14,464  feet.  The  highest  part  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range,  however,  is  found  in  British  Columbia,  north  of  the  50th 
parallel,  where  Mount  Robson  attains  the  great  height  of  13,700  feet. 
Northward  this  range  also  diminishes  in  elevation,  but  becomes  broken  and 
diffused  about  63°  N.  latitude. 

3.  Great  lowlands  occupy  the  central  region  of  the  American  continent. 
In  North  America  these  central  plains  reach,  in  almost  unbroken  continuity, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here  the  highest 
altitude  is  reached  at  Calgary  (3028  feet),  while  the  so-called  "  Height  of  land," 
where  the  Mississippi  has  its  sources,  nowhere  exceeds  about  1600  feet.  In 
South  America  also  vast  levels  extend  from  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco  in  the  north 
across  the  Amazon  basin  southward,  over  the  plains  of  La  Plata,  into  Patagonia. 

4.  Towards  the  east  the  continent  again  rises  ;  but  the  heights  of  the 
Atlantic  border  are  far  inferior  in  elevation  to  those  of  the  Pacific  side  of 
America.  In  North  America,  the  high  broken  coast  of  Labrador  rises  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  farther  south  the  folded  Alleghany  ridges  attain  a  height  of 
6707  feet  in  their  summit,  Blcwk  Dome  Mountain.  Beyond  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  the  high  chain  of  the  West  India  Islands  leads  across  to  South 
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uiana  andof  BraiAl  torrespoud  to  the  eaatern 
if  tlia  continent.  Here  the  Moates  Fyrenfoe, 
height  of  B500  feet,  and  with  the  Peak  of 
1st  range  to  the  aouth  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  are 
South  AmericB. 


AniBricn,  wliere  thejjiafeoua  o/t 
heighta  of  the  northern  division 
Ib  the  heart  of  Brazil,  attain  a 
Hatiaiossu  (B900  feet),  □□  the  c< 
prolMbly  the  highest  points  in  e 

G.  Rivers  and  I^:keB. — The  great  lines  oi 
of  the  continent  divert  by  far  the  greater  port  of  the  diBimige  eastward  to 
the  Atlantic  The  four  great  rivers  of  North  America — the  MatkemUi  flowing 
to  tbe  Arctic  Sea,  the  Sdsan,  to  Hudson  Bay,  the  St.  LaioretKe  to  its  Bulf  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  great  Hissienppi  to  the  Giilf  of  Meiii» — are  all  east  of 
the  Pacifie  heights.  In  South  Amerii^,  the  Orinoco,  tbe  vast  AnuaoTt,  ani! 
tbe  Parinui,  flow  also  to  the  Atlantic. 

In  North  America  only  six  considerable  rivers — the  TiibBit,  in  Alaska, 
tbe  Fraier,  Slikinc,  Skeejia,  Cdmnhia,  and  Colorado — find  their  way  over  the 
westem  plateau  and  throngh  the  gorges  of  tbe  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ;  bnt 
from  South  America  not  one  large  stream  Hows  to  that  Dc«au. 

All  the  region  of  North  America  on  the  poleward  side  of  the  40th  parallel 
of  latitude  is  characterised  by  great  lakes,  which  are  more  numerous  and 
extensive  than  those  of  any  other  lake  region  of  the  globe.  Here  the  basin  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  contains  Lake  Superior,  tbe  greatest  of  all  fresh  lakes  on  the 
earth,  occupying  a  space  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland  (32,000  aquars  miles),  besides 
ffuron  and  Michigan  Booroely  less  extensive,  Erie  and  <h\tairio.  Farther 
north,  in  the  basins  of  tbe  Nelsoo  and  Hackeuzie,  are  tbe  noble  expanse  of 
Wiunipeg,  Manitoba,  Wiimiptgims,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  Randrer, 
A  OuUiaaca,  the  Oreat  Slave  and  Oreat  Bear  Lakes.  But  all  the  rest  of  tbe 
lowland  of  America  is  singularly  devoid  of  large  lakes.  Tbe  plateau  region 
of  the  western  border  bears  only  two  lakes  of  important  :  the  one,  the  Qreat 
Salt  Lake,  4200  fset  above  the  sea,  in  the  miilst  of  the  broadest  part  of 
tbe  plateau  of  North  America,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada ;  the  other,  Lake  Tilicaea,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  12,650  feet,  in 
the  Bolivian  table-land  in  South  America.  In  the  plateau  of  Central  America, 
the  largest  lake  19  that  of  Sicaragva,  nearly  equal  to  Ontario  in  extent, 
and  only  131  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ses. 

6.  Climate  and  Landscape, — If  we  look  at  the  general  chart  showing 
the  direction  of  tbe  prevailing  winds,  it  is  noticed  that  tbe  two  great  trade- 
wind  currents  sweeping  over  the  Atlantic  from  north-east  and  from  south- 
east, converge  towards  the  equatorial  region  on  approaching  the  coasts  of 
America  between  tbe  tropics.  Having  gathered  mnch  vapour  in  their  passage 
over  the  sea,  these  winds  bring  copious  rain-showers  to  all  the  region  of  the 
land  which  lies  opposite  their  path.  Thus  the  huge  river  Amazou  is  fed,  and 
the  moist,  hot  climate  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  tropical  America  has 
produced  over  these  a  dense  humid  forest  growth.  All  tbe  region  of  the 
Amazou  basin,  of  the  West  India  Islands,  of  Florida,  am!  the  coast-lands  of 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  present  tliia  richly  wooded  landscape.  The  coast-lands  of 
this  luxuriantly  beautiful  region,  especially  those  of  the  mediterranean  within 
the  West  Indies,  are  haanted,  however,  by  the  deadly  yellow  tever.  Looking 
again  at  the  chart  of  tbe  winds,  we  see  that  the  great  trade-wind  currents  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  seem  to  draw  away  from  the  coast  of  America  ;  the  north- 
east winil  from  the  region  about  the  Califomian  peninsula  in  North  America ; 
the  sautb-eaat  bom  the  central  portion  of  the  Pacific  coaat-land  of  South 
America,  along  the  base  of  tbe  Andes.  Drawing  their  supplying  currents  of 
air  from  over  the  land,  and  blowing  fhim  cooler  to  warmer  latitudes,  these 
winds  absorb  all  moisture,  and  give  no  rain  supply.  Thus,  al!  the  region  of 
southern  California,  and  ot  the  great  basin  within  It,  appears  bare  and  dry, 
like  the  Sahara,  in  its  desert  laudscapes;  and  thus,  also,  the  coast-lands  of 
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South  America  in  northern  Chile  and  Peni  are  rainless  and  barren,  showing 
ouly  a  skirt  of  yellow,  sandy  waste,  excepting  where  streams  descend  to  cross 
it  from  the  heights  of  the  Andes.  Between  these  two  extremes,  where  the 
climate  graduates  from  that  of  the  hot  and  damp  equatorial  region  to 
the  droughts  of  the  western  seaboard,  all  the  central  lowlands  of  America  in 
the  temperate  zone  have  landscapes  in  which  grasses  are  the  predominant 
covering  of  the  soil.  There  are  the  vast  rolling  prairies  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  North  America,  reaching  fi*om  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  away 
to  the  great  lake  region  of  the  north ;  and  the  corresponding  **  pampas,"  or 
level  grass-covered  plains  of  the  La  Plata  basin,  in  South  America,  reaching 
south  from  the  tropical  line,  between  the  South  Brazilian  plateaus  and  the 
base  of  the  Andes,  far  away  south,  into  Patagonia.  Over  these,  in  contrast  to 
the  equable  climate  of  the  equatorial  forest  region,  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture between  hot  summer  and  cold  winter  begin  to  be  very  considerable. 

Referring  again  to  the  wind  chart,  it  is  observed  that  the  great  currents  of 
westerly  winds,  blowing  across  the  Pacific,  strike  the  coasts  of  the  continent 
between  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  in  North  America,  and  in  Chile  in 
South  America.  These  winds,  like  the  trade- winds  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been 
moving  across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea,  and  gathering  moisture  from  it  as 
they  went.  On  meeting  the  opposing  coasts,  this  store  is  released  in  copious 
rain  showers  over  the  land.  Thus,  in  British  Columbia  and  in  southern  Chile 
we  come  again  to  regions  in  which  i-ain  is  abundant,  and  with  this  copious 
watering,  woodland  scenery  again  prevails.  Over  all  that  portion  of  North 
America  which  is  reached  by  the  moist  westerly  winds,  from  British  Columbia 
across  to  Canada  and  Labrador,  pine  forests  are  the  characteristic  covering 
of  the  land.  In  southern  Chile  also  the  mountain  sides  facing  the  damp 
westerly  current  are  clothed  with  forest  trees. 

The  apex  of  South  America  lies  well  within  the  temperate  zone,  but  North 
America,  in  the  same  latitudes,  is  still  a  broad  continental  region,  which  passes 
northward  across  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  shores  of  the  icy  sea.  Here  in  the 
rigorous  climate  of  the  margins  of  the  polar  ocean  the  trees  become  stunted 
and  small,  and  at  last  give  place,  as  in  Siberia,  to  barren  mossy  wastes  and 
frozen  swamps,  corresponding  to  the  **  tundras  "  of  the  Asiatic  border  of  the 
Siberian  seas.  Here,  in  the  short  summer,  the  surface  soil  thaws  into  mud  and 
marsh,  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes  fill  the  air  ;  in  winter  snows  cover  the  land, 
the  lakes  are  hard  frozen  for  half  the  year,  and  the  thermometer  falls  far 
below  the  zero  point.  Farthest  north  of  all  we  reach  the  barren  islands  of  the 
Arctic  Archipelago,  the  rocky  points  showing  dark  above  the  covering  of  snow 
and  the  ice-covered  sea  round  them,  and  the  huge  island  of  Greenland  covered 
over  all  its  extent,  excepting  a  narrow  fringe  of  its  western  coast,  by  one  vast 
sheet  of  glacier  ice. 

7.  Plants  and  Animals. — ^The  polar  bear  haunts  the  arctic  region  of 
Old  and  New  Worlds  alike,  and  in  the  northern  forest  region,  where  pine 
and  birch  are  the  characteristic  trees,  the  bear  and  other  fur-yielding  animals 
are  pursued  for  their  skins.  Yet  the  pines,  oaks,  birches,  and  willows  of  the 
American  forests  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  cover  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  Siberia.  The  prairie  region  is  the  home  of  deer,  and  of  the 
bison,  called  the  buffalo  in  the  United  States ;  an  interesting  species  of  sheep, 
called  the  Bighorn,  equal  in  size  to  the  argali  of  Tibet,  is  indigenous  to  the 
crags  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  west,  and  the  great  grisly  bear,  the 
most  formidable  animal  of  the  New  World,  is  found  chiefly  among  these 
mountains,  and  on  the  table-lands  westward  of  them. 

The  flora  of  the  moist  tropical  region  of  America  resembles  that  of  tropi- 
cal Africa  and  Asia  in  its  palms ;  no  palm  forests  of  such  extent  as  those 
of  South  America  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     In  these  woodlands 
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the  jagnar,  the  only  very  formidable  beast  of  prey  in  South  America,  except 
the  puma,  has  Us  home ;  here  also  the  great  tapir,  i)eccaries,  and  the  sloth, 
anteaters,  and  armadillos,  are  found.  The  opossums  of  America  were  the  first 
known  of  marsupial  or  pouched  quadnq>eds.  Monkeys  are  quite  as  numerous 
in  the  warm  parte  of  the  New  World  as  in  those  of  the  Old,  and  are  of  many 
species  :  there  are  no  great  apes  resembling  those  of  Africa  or  of  the  East 
Indies  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  all  the  American  monkeys  that  they  have 
long  tails,  and  many  of  them  use  these  appendices  to  swing  ^m  branch  to 
branch,  a  peculiarity  found  in  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World. 

The  waters  of  the  South  American  tropical  r^on  bear  the  splendid 
Victoria  regia,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  water-lilies,  and  the  forests  there 
are  bound  together  by  "  lianas  *'  or  twining  creepers,  so  that  many  parte  of 
them  are  impenetrable,  and  animals  find  their  way  between  by  narrow  paths 
kept  open  by  constant  use.  Up  in  the  Ck)rdilleras  of  the  Andes  the  "  chin- 
chona "  trees  yield  the  celebrated  Peruvian  bark  or  "  quinine,"  and  farther 
south,  on  the  mountain  slopes,  the  "  araucaria  "  is  a  representative  of  the  pines. 
The  llama  and  ite  congeners,  the  alpaca  and  vicu^  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
camels  of  the  Old  World,  inhabit  the  high  Andes  of  Perd  and  Chile.  The  tree- 
less plains  or  pampas  of  South  America  have  in  general  a  grassy  v^etation, 
and  there  the  iwndu,  or  American  ostrich,  is  seen  in  troops ;  here  also  the 
puma,  or  American  lion,  is  now  most  numerous,  though  it  ranges  over  all  the 
continent  between  Patagonia  and  the  United  States  in  the  north.  Towards 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  in  Chile,  the  forest  v^etation  again  assumes  a  char- 
acter more  like  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Europe,  and  the  woods 
are  composed  in  great  part  of  a  peculiar  species  of  beech.  The  birds  of 
America  that  may  be  specially  noted  are  the  eagles  and  vultures,  among  which 
is  the  great  condor  of  the  Andes,  the  turkejrs,  the  parrote  of  the  tropical 
foreste,  the  humming-birds,  and  the  strange  great-beaked  toucans  peculiar  to 
the  continent. 

Among  the  numerous  serpente  of  the  continent  are  the  great  boas  and  the 
venomous  rattlesnakes  ;  alligators  abound  in  the  rivers  to  beyond  the  tropical 
lines.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  fish,  of  which  many  belong  to  the 
salmon  family,  and  the  cod-fisheries  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  are  un- 
equalled anywhere  in  the  world  in  productiveness. 

Maize  is  the  only  cultivated  grain  of  American  origin ;  the  other  useful 
grains,  with  the  sugar-cane,  the  banana  and  plantain,  cofi'ee,  cotton,  fiax,  and 
many  other  plante,  now  widely  cultivated,  have  been  introduced  into  America 
by  Europeans.  Tobacco,  however,  is  a  native  product  of  America,  as  are  the 
potato,  the  arrow-root  and  tapioca,  cocoa,  vanUla,  and  pimento  or  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  the  yerba-mate  or  tea  of  Paraguay.  Tlie  most  important  mineral 
product  of  North  America  is  ite  gold,  which  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  highlands  on  the  west,  in  the  EHondike  district  of  the  Yukon, 
and  on  the  south-east  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies.  Bich  silver  veins  are  also 
found  in  the  western  region  of  North  America ;  copper,  iron,  and  lead  are 
also  widely  spread.  No  part  of  the  earth  appears  to  have  greater  stores  of 
coal  than  eastern  North  America,  and  beside  these  also  j>etroleum  has  been 
found  in  great  abundance. 

In  South  America  the  chain  of  the  Andes  is  so  rich  in  metals,  silver  and 
copper  especially,  that  ite  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  ite  origin  in 
the  Inca  word  aTita,  which  signifies  minerals.  Perhaps  no  country  is  richer 
in  precious  stones  than  Brazil. 

8.  People. — ^The  population  of  the  American  continent  is  believed  to 
amount  now  to  over  140  millions.  We  have  noticed  in  the  former 
chapters  how  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  continent  have  been  supplanted, 
especially  in  the  northern  division,  by  the  tide  of  emigrante  from  Europe,  and 
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the  African  slaves  they  brought.  At  the  present  day  the  aboriginal  American 
Indians  are  believed  to  number  about  sixteen  millions  ;  they  are  far  more 
numerous  in  South  America  than  in  the  north.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
all  the  aborigines  of  America,  from  Alaska  in  the  far  north  to  Patagonia  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  are  a  blend  of  two  races.  The  type  most  resembles  the 
Mongol,  but  there  is  also  a  distinct  Caucasic  strain.  Some  are  very  tall, 
others  short  and  robust,  with  soft  satin-like  skin  varying  from  yellow  to 
olive-brown  or  copper  colour ;  the  nose  is  large  and  often  aquiline,  the  cheek- 
bones strong  and  projecting ;  the  eyes  small,  black,  and  deep  set,  with  comer 
turned  upward  towiurds  the  temple ;  the  forahead  low  and  broad,  the  hair 
black,  coarse,  and  straight.  But  the  most  astonishing  diversity  of  speech 
prevails,  from  200  to  300  stock  languages  being  still  current  in  America. 
In  mental  attributes,  earnestness  and  bravery,  the  native  Americans  rank  far 
higher  than  the  Papuans  and  Malays  of  the  East  Indies,  higher  also  than  the 
African  negroes ;  we  have  already  seen  what  a  high  point  of  civilisation  the 
Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Incas  of  Peni  had  reached  long  before  any  European 
knew  of  the  existence  of  America. 

If  the  American  continent  was  originally  peopled,  and  its  ancient  civilisa- 
tion derived,  from  Asia,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  this  must  have  taken 
place  at  a  period  far  more  remote  than  that  of  the  oldest  existing  culture  in 
the  Old  World.  The  only  family  in  America  which  presents  any  distinct 
resemblance  to  the  people  of  Asia  of  the  present  day  is  that  of  the  short,  broad- 
shouldered  seal-hunters,  the  Eskimo,  who  are  spread  all  round  the  Arctic 
coasts  of  America,  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  Beiing  Strait  to  Greenland.  These 
little  people  are  decidedly  Mongolian  in  form,  with  flat  nose,  projecting 
cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  and  brown  skin,  thus  presenting  marked  contrast 
to  the  American  Indians. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  at  the  present 
day,  however,  have  either  themselves  crossed  over  the  Atlantic  from  Europe, 
or  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  migi-ated  thence  since  the  date  of 
Columbus's  great  discovery.  We  recall  the  fact,  how  the  Spaniards,  landing 
first  in  the  West  India  Islands,  spread  their  conquests  across  to  the  mainland 
in  Mexico,  down  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  Peni  and  Chile,  and  by  the  great 
inlet  of  the  La  Plata  over  the  vast  Argentine  plain  in  the  south.  All  round 
these  coasts  Spanish  blood  now  prevails ;  there  also  half-caste  Spanish  and 
Indian  people  are  very  numerous,  and  by  these  the  true  Indian  natives  are 
being  pressed  more  and  more  into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  All  round  the 
coast-lands  of  Brazil  the  Portuguese  element  is  dominant.  In  Lower  Canada, 
and  in  Louisiana  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  people  of  French 
extraction  are  still  the  most  numerous ;  but  the  stronger  north  European 
people,  the  British  and  the  Germans,  now  hold  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

9.  Religion  and  Education. — The  native  American  Indians  were,  and 
are,  of  very  various  habits  and  stages  of  advancement.  Most  are  nomadic 
hunters  ;  many  tribes  are  fishers  ;  some  cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  in  settled 
habitations,  and  were  agriculturists  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 
Their  condition  also  ranged  from  that  of  savages  up  to  the  stage  of  those  who 
built  the  grand  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco.  At  present  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  especially  the  **  Indios  hravos,"  or  wild  Indians  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  forests,  remain  heathens.  Many,  however,  have  been 
brought  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  civilisation.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  however,  being  of  European  descent,  are  Chris- 
tians. Prdtestantism  prevails  in  the  United  States,  as  in  all  the  possessions  of 
Protestant  powers  ;  and  the  Protestant  lands  of  America  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
religious  freedom.     The  State  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Church, 
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aiiilthuB  hnailnds  qF  independent  ijeuts,  the  most  remarkabla  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Mormona,  nre  fonndin  thla  part  of  the  continent.  In  nil  South  and  Central 
America,  and  in  Mexico,  the  Baman  Catholic  religion  prerailH,  and  there  the 
tendency  is,  as  for  as  posslMe,  to  be  eicliiBire,  In  Brazil,  for  eiample, 
though  religions  bodies  other  than  Eoman  Catholics  are  tolerated,  they  were 
not  until  recently  permitted  to  build  any  place  of  worship  ivhich  resembled  a 
church.  In  point  of  education  and  general  advancement,  as  in  religioUEi 
freedom,  the  Protestant  lands  of  America  stand  very  far  higher  than  the 
Bomaa  Catholic  ;  and  the  lands  of  the  continent  in  t«mperate  climates,  both 
South  and  North,  tar  above  those  in  which  the  hot,  languid,  tropical  climate 
enervates  mind  and  body.  At  the  same  tinia  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  the 
native  Indian  element  of  the  population  is  strongest  in  those  parts  of  America 
which  have  made  least  prqgre  I  th  U  ted  St  t  and  Canada,  for 
example,  about  240,000  miles  f  ilw  y  h  h  b  It  but  the  railway 
lines  yet  made  in  fie  test  f  Am  iea  aJl  together  d  not  Eiteud  to  a 
fifth  part  of  that  length. 

10.  GfoTemmeat. — The  wl  1  f  Am  nca  is  w  more  or  less  com- 
pletely under  the  govemnieut  fE  pean  ca  SB  pt  g  nly  the  two  negro 
states  of  the  island  of  Haiti.  Am  i  te  t  Ily  th  t  nent  of  Republics. 
European  colonies,  whan  th  y  th  w  ff  th  t  ea  f  th  mother  country, 
almost  without  exception  formed  themselves  into  free  states.  An  example 
was  first  set  hy  the  United  States  of  North  A^TWrica  (I77fl),  when  the  North 
European  population  rebelled  against  restriction  in  trade  and  unwelcome  tases. 
The  name  of  Washington,  famous  in  this  period  of  American  history,  is  pre- 
served in  the  capital  city  of  the  Union.  Following  this  the  Spanish  colonists, 
led  by  Simon  Bolivar,  also  began  to  hreak  the  hoods  which  bound  them  to 
the  home  country  (I8I0-2E),  and  to  form  the  fifteen  Creole^  Eopublics — - 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  in 
Central  America  ;  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peni,  Bolivia,  Chile,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  in  South  America.  Portuguese 
Brazil  alone  formt:d  itself  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  a  branch  of 
,     ,  B  till   1889,  when   Braiil    was  declared   a   republic.      The 

I   Dominion,    Newfoundland,   and   British   Houdnras   alone  remain 
iDssessions  in  the  mainland  of  Nortb  America, 


GREENLAND. 

1.  The  great  island  of  Greenland,  lying  north-eaat  of  the  main- 
land of  America,  just  touches  the  Arctic  Circle  at  its  southern  islet 
of  Cape  Farewell,  and  reaches  away  northward  into  the  icy  region 
round  the  Pole.  Its  limits  in  that  direction  have  now  been  roughly 
determined,  and  Greenland  was  proved  to  be  an  island  by  the 
Peary  expedition  of  190G  (see  page  101).  It  is  known  to  reach 
84°  N.,  and  within  these  outlines  hoa  an  area  of  about  740,000 
square  milea.  Its  eastern  coaat,  facing  the  open  Arctic  sea  and 
the  Iceland  chaimel  foi  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles,  is  swept 
by  the  great  ice-bearing  Greenland  current  from  the  Polar  baain, 
and  is  thus  almost  impossible  of  approach.  The  longer  western 
shores,  on  the  contrary,  those  next  Davis  Strait  and  Baflin  Bay, 
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facing  Aiuerica,  have  their  rigorous  climate  softened  in  some  degree 
by  the  influence  of  a  warm  stream  from  the  Atlantic,  which  passes 
north  towards  the  narrow  channel  of  Smith  Sound,  rendering  them 
Iiabitable  as  far  north  as  Baffin  Bay. 

2.  But  few  regions  of  the  earth  are  less  adapted  'for  habitatiou  by  man. 
Suow  falls  in  every  month  except  that  of  July,  and  the  average  temperature 
of  the  west  coast  is  10°  below  the  freezing  point.  The  name  Greenland, 
indeed,  is  as  inappropriate  to  this  land  of  desolation  as  that  of  "  Hvidsserk,*'  or 
"  White  Shirt,"  given  it  by  its  discoverer,  is  apt  in  describing  the  vast  ice- 
field which  covers  it  over  from  sea  to  sea.  This  greatest  of  snow-fields  in  the 
world  is  named  the  "  inland-ice  "  by  the  Danes ;  from  it  great  glaciers  flow 
down  between  the  bleak  mountain- walls  of  the  innumerable  fiords  that  indent 
the  coast-line,  to  break  off  where  they  reach  the  sea  in  huge  icebergs,  many  of 
which  are  carried  by  the  ocean  currents,  or  drifted  by  the  winds,  far  south 
into  the  Atlantic. 

3.  The  western  coast-line  from  Cape  Farewell  northward  for  about  a 
thousand  miles  has  a  few  small  isolated  Danish  colonies  and  settlements  of 
Eskimo  fishers  scattered  along  its  length.  Here  the  Danes  claim  an  extent  of 
about  34,000  square  miles  of  the  coast-lands,  and  their  colonies  are  divided  into 
Southern  and  Northern  Inspectorates.  Most  of  the  settlements  were  founded 
by  Moravian  missionaries.  Those  in  the  Southern  Inspectorate  are  Frederiks- 
thal,  the  nearest  to  Cape  Farewell ;  then  Lichtenau  and  Julianeshaab,  where 
there  are  the  most  numerous  remains  of  the  old  Icelandic  colonies ;  Frederik- 
shaab  ;  Lichtenfels  ;  Godthaab,  the  earliest  of  the  modem  Greenland  colonies 
(lat.  64**  lO'  N.),  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  South  Greenland ;  New 
Hermhut;  Zukkertoppen  (named  from  a  remarkable  "sugar-loaf"  mountain 
near  it) ;  and  Holsteinborg. 

In  the  Northern  Inspectorate  come  the  settlements  of  Sgedesminde  (the 
"  memory  of  Egede  "  the  missionary) ;  Christianshaab  and  Jakobshavn,  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  island  of  Disco ;  Godhavn,  on  Disco  Island, 
the  residence  of  the  Governor  6f  North  Greenland ;  and  Upemavik  (lat.  72° 
50'  N.),  the  most  northerly  permanent  settlement  in  the  world.  In  all, 
the  Danish  colonies  of  Greenland  have  about  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about 
300  are  Danish  settlers,  the  rest  Eskimo.  Outside  the  Danish  territory 
there  are  probably  not  more  than  600  Eskimo,  living  along  the  coast  north 
of  Upemavik. 

4.  The  vegetation  of  even  the  most  favoured  spots  of  the  South  Greenland 
coast  is  scanty  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  mosses  and  lichens,  and  a  few 
dwarf  birches  and  willows  creeping  along  the  ground,  and  never  reaching  a 
greater  length  of  stem  than  three  or  four  feet.  The  products  exported  to 
Denmark  are  chiefly  sealskins,  whale  and  seal  oil,  eider  down,  and  "  cryolite," 
a  mineral  found  near  Frederikshaab,  in  South  Greenland,  from  which  the 
metal  aluminium  is  obtained. 

5.  During  the  long  winter  the  Greenland  colonists  are  shut  off  from  com- 
munication with  Europe  by  the  ice  which  closes  the  fiords  ;  but  in  summer, 
besides  the  regular  vessels  from  Denmark,  the  colonies  are  frequently  touched 
at  by  the  British  whaling  vessels.  These  ships,  most  of  which  belong  to  the 
Scottish  ports  of  Dundee  and  Peterhead,  have  auxiliary  steam  power,  and 
pass  up  along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland  in  early  summer,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  "  lane  "  and  "  lead  "  in  the  ice  which  then  covers  the  sea,  and 
keeping  a  constant  look-out  from  the  "  crow's  nest "  at  the  mast-head  for  the 
spout  of  the  whale,  till  the  "  north  water  "  of  Baffin  Bay  is  reached ;  then 
they  cross  over  to  the  American  side,  and  return  along  it  southward  to  the 
Atlantic  again  when  summer  has  ended. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMEEICA.1 

.  Tlie  British  dominionB  in  North  America  occupy  all  the 
■a  of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  excepting  Green- 
land, snd  the  Alaska  territory  which  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
They  thus  reach  across  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  boundary  of 
the  Alaska  territory  on  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  ;  and  from  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence  north- 
ward to  the  farthest  known  lands  of  Arctic  America  in  the  Icy  Sea. 
British  Noith  America  ia  thus  nearly  bb  lai^  as  all  Europe. 

Ita  main  divisions,  which  we  ahall  take  up  in  order,  are  (1)  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  (2)  Newfoundland. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  came  into  force  in  1867,  the 
formerly  separate  British  provinces  of  Qiitbee  (Lower  Canada),  Ontario 
(Upper  Oanada),  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruiisieiek,  were  joined 
under  one  constitution,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  "  Dominion,  of 
Canada."  In  1869  the  escluatve  right  to  trade  in  the  Tast  fur- 
hunting  grounds  of  Euperfs  Land  and  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
was  purchased  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  were  placed 
under  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  re-named 
the  N'ovlh-JFeit  TerritoTy,  The  Company,  however,  continues  to 
trade  without  restriction,  and  retains  u  small  apace  lound  ita 
stations.  The  province  of  Manitoba  was  formed  in  1870.  In  the 
following  year  British  Ooliimhia,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  also  joined, 
and  Prince  Edward  Iiland  was  added  in  1873,  so  that  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  now  includes  the  whole  of  the  British  North  American 
possessions,  escepting  Newfoundland. 

The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  similar  to  thai 

1  DominiDD  of  Cuaila  :  Provinces  : 

Area  In  sq.  miles.      Pnp.  (1001). 
Prince  EdHud  laUnd     ....  S,1M  103.969 

Ndv«  Scotia ai.ooa  «B,o7t 

Nbw  Brnnswlck 27,011  SBI.ia) 

Quebec Ml, 760  1,048,808 

Ontario 820,008  i,  IBS,  047 

HHnitolH H.isr  2BS,91I 

British  Columbia 810,101  178,Bfi7 

Alburta Va.Sll 

aaikatchewan 01,400 

Tukon    .'.'.'.'.'.'.        jofllssT  arlsio 

TJngaya    .       *.       ',       '.'.','.  S4o!l00  6,'llS 

Franklin SOO.DOO 

B.oao.soB  6,  an  .SI  6 

Kewroundland 40,300  S  17,087 

T-t-nl  BtltlBli  North  Amertea'         8,108,406  fl..'iB8,n5« 

■  Bxeaiitlag  the  Bermudn  IxhlDda,  the  West  Indian  and  (Jonlnl  Ame 
2  E 
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of  Great  Britain.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  Gover- 
nor-General appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  legislative  authority  is  a 
Senate,  nominated  by  the  Executive,  and  a  House  of  Commons 
elected  by  the  people.  Each  province,  however,  under  its  Lieuten- 
ant-Gk)vernor,  has  a  separate  Pariiament,  and  administers  its  own 
internal  affairs. 

UPPER  AND  LOWER  CANADA. 

2.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  territory  ceded  to  Britain  by 
France  in  1763,  occupies  the  northern  watershed  of  the  great 
river  St.  Lawrence  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  down  to  the 
Strait  of  Belleisle,  and  also  the  country  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
between  the  United  States  boundary  marked  out  by  the  45th 
parallel  of  latitude  and  by  the  coast  of  Chaleur  Bay,  which  opens 
into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  includes  Cape  Breton  Island, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  the  East  Main  and  Hamilton 
districts,  James  Bay,  Manitoba,  and  part  of  the  N.W.  Territory. 

3.  Rivers  and  Lakes. — Its  great  physical  feature  is  its  noble  river,  the 
St.  Lawrence.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  this  river  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  vessels  for  nearly  600  miles  up  from  the  sea  to  MontreaL  Above 
that  place  the  channel  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids,  but  the  upward  navi- 
gation is  continued  by  canals,  which  unite  Montreal  ¥dth  Kingston,  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  many  steamers  are  busily  employed  in 
constant  traffic.  Another  canal  carries  the  navigation  from  Lake  Ontario  past 
the  stupendous  falls  of  Niagara  (166  feet  high)  to  Lake  Erie ;  from  that  the 
channels  named  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  lead  up  to  the  still  grander  expanses 
of  Huron  and  Michigan  ;  finally,  ascending  the  St.  Mary  River,  we  reach  Lake 
Superior,  the  greatest  of  all  fresh-water  lakes,  occupying  a  space  as  large  as 
Ireland.  Along  this  magnificent  waterway  (1291  miles  from  Chicago  to 
Montreal)  vessels  of  2000  tons  now  bring  the  grain  and  other  produce  of  the 
Western  United  States  for  consumption  in  Europe.  The  Saguenay,  the  St. 
Maurice,  and  the  Ottawa  are  the  great  affluents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
north  ;  the  Richelieu,  from  Lake  Champlain,  which  lies  within  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  chief  tributary  from  the  southward. 

4.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Canada  passes  between  the  extremes  of 
great  heat  in  summer  and  severe  winters  ;  yet  these  being  drier,  with 
cloudless  skies  and  bracing  air,  are  pleasanter  than  the  "  muggy  "  winters  of 
Great  Britain.  The  climate  of  the  eastern  region  becomes  more  rigorous 
towards  Labrador,  along  which  the  icy  current  from  Baffin  Bay  flows  south- 
ward ;  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  remains  blocked  by  ice  for  about  four 
months,  although  Sydney,  Picton,  and  a  few  other  ports  are  never  closed  ; 
towards  the  west  the  climate  becomes  much  milder,  and  on  Lake  Ontario  the 
sledging  time  lasts  for  only  as  many  weeks  as  it  does  months  on  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  ;  while  the  summer  is  so  hot  that  maize  ripens  in  the  open,  to- 
gether with  grapes,  melons,  nectarines,  peaches,  apricots,  and  tomatoes. 

5.  Products. — At  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  by  Europeans,  Canada 
was  covered  with  unbroken  forests,  and  though  much  land  has  been  cleared 
by  the  axe,  the  woods  of  pine,  maple,  beech,  and  oak  still  form  the 
great  natural  wealth  of  the  land.  The  cleared  districts  have  an  exceedingly 
fertile  soil,  and  yield  crops  like  those  of  England. 
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Raund  Lake  Superior  the  DOontry  ia  esceedingly  rich  in  copper  ;  iron, 
cdbI,  lead,  graniM,  uiil  marble  are  also  found  in  Canada ;  nickel  and  copper 
occnr  at  Sadbury ;  asbestos  eaat  cfT  Qneheo ;  mica  in  Ottawa ;  gold,  silver, 
and  mica  in  Ontario ;  natural  gas  and  the  petroleum  wells  of  some  districts 
are  remarkaljly  prodnetivB,  The  ftaheries  also  of  the  Gulf  and  neighbonring 
waters  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 

8.  Divisiona  and  People. — Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  nnited  in 
government  previous  to  1867,  when,  on  the  formation  of  the  "Dominion," 
they  were  disassociated,  aud  became  provinces  uf  the  new  federation  under 
the  names  of  Onlario  and  Qitd/ec. 

The  proyinee  of  Ontario  eitends  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  border  of 
Manitoba,  fronting  on  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron,  and  Superior.  Tt  is  the  most  importaut  part  ot  British  ^iortli  America, 
and  is  thickly  settled  on  the  south,  along  the  river  and  the  lake  shores,  by  a 
population  which  ia  mainly  of  British  descent,  with  a  coosiderable  infusion  of 
Germans.     The  northern  and  nortli-westem  parts  are  still  forest-clad. 

The  province  of  Quebec  occupies  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
Ottawa  river  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  river  valley  itself  ia  very 
fertils,  but  the  country  north-east  of  the  Sagnenay  is  almost  incapable  of 
cultivation  trom  the  severity  of  the  climate  there.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
province  are  in  great  part  descendants  of  the  original  French  settlers  ;  they 
are  called  kabilani ;  many  of  them  speak  an  archaic  (Yench  dialect  and  keep 
up  peouliar  manners  and  customs,  and  they  are  Roman  Catholics  In  religion. 
Besides  these  there  remain  a  few  Indians — Chippeways,  Mohawks,  or  Iro- 
qnols^-some  of  them  settled  in  the  villages,  others  still  nomadic  hunters. 

7.  laduBtrieB. — The  chief  industries  of  Canada  are  those  of  agrieultnre, 
Btock-raieing,  and  dairy- forming,  "lumbering"  or  timber  trade  and  forestry, 
shipbuilding,  fisheries,  and  mining.  An  extensive  trade  is  maintained  with 
the  United  States  and  England,  the  exports  being  timber,  hah,  and  furs, 
with  dairy  produce  and  live  stock ;  meat  also  is  now  shipped  to  England. 
When  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed,  the  outlet  of  trade  is  by  railway  front 
Montreal  to  St.  John,  Halifax,  and  Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

8.  Chief  Towna.— The  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  is  at  OUawa  (population,  1901,  60,000),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  87  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
close  to  where  the  river  rnshes  over  the  splendid  cataract  called  the  Chandiire 
Falls.  Montreal,  however,  is  the  largest  city  of  Canada  (268,000).  It  baa 
Bitflusive  trade  and  manufactures,  and  from  it  the  magnifioeiit  Victoria  tabular 
bridge  carries  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  across  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  ia  here  two  miles  wide.  Quebec  (89,000),  the  capital  ot  the  lower 
province,  is  the  great  shipping  place  for  the  Loner  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  a 
pictaresqufl  old  town,  with  walla  and  fi>rtifieation8.  Near  it  are  the  memor- 
able PMas  of  Abraham.  Tonmto  (208,000),  on  the  north-weat  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  is  the  local  capital  of  the  western  provinces  and  the  educational 
centre  of  the  Dominion,  pouessing  a  university  and  namerons  schools. 
Between  Canada  and  the  State  of  Maine  some  boundary  difficulties  still 
remain  to  be  settled. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
9.  The  province  of  New  Bninawick,  a  territory  about  half  the 
extent  of  England,  lies  between  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  has  an  eastern  coaat-line  to  tbe  Oulf  of  St. 
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Lawrence  and  a  southern  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  runs  in  from 
the  Atlantic  to  form  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia. 

10.  Its  highlands  and  valleys  are  more  completely  covered  with  forest 
than  any  other  part  of  British  America.  Its  most  considerable  rivers  are  the 
St.  John,  which  enters  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  flows 
south  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  and  the  Restigouche,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  flowing  east  to  Chaleur  Bay.  The 
climate  is  not  so  rigorous  as  that  of  Quebec. 

11.  The  people  of  New  Brunswick  are  partly  Acadians,  or  descendants  of 
old  French  settlers,  Anglo-Americans,  and  British,  besides  a  few  remaining 
Indians.  Lumbering,  farming,  fishing,  and  shipbuilding  are  the  characteristic 
industries  here,  as  in  Eastern  Canada.  Fredericton,  on  the  St.  John  River,  is 
the  seat  of  local  government  of  the  province  and  the  university  town  ;  but  St. 
John,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  commercial  capital. 

NOVA   SCOTIA. 

12.  The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia^  nearly  severed  from  New 
Brunswick  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Gape  Breton  Island,  separated 
from  the  latter  on  its  east  side  by  the  narrow  Gut  of  Canso,  form 
another  province  of  the  Dominion.  They  may  be  compared  in 
joint  area  to  Scotland  south  of  the  line  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
have,  like  it,  a  much  broken  coast-line  ;  the  island  of  Cape  Breton 
especially  being  nearly  divided  by  the  long  Gulf  of  Bras  d*Or. 

13.  The  province  is  a  most  important  one,  especially  on  account  of  its 
mineral  wealth  ;  both  divisions  of  it  have  extensive  coal-mines  ;  gold,  iron, 
and  gypsum  are  also  abundant.  Coming  within  the  influence  of  the  warm 
Gulf  Stream,  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  milder  and  more  equable  than 
that  of  the  inland  provinces.  Its  cod,  mackerel,  and  salmon  fisheries  rank 
next  in  value  to  those  of  Newfoundland. 

14.  The  people  are  of  various  origin,  French,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Anglo-American,  there  being  also  a  few  Indians  and  negroes,  the  descendants 
of  escaped  slaves. 

The  capital,  Halifax  (population  41,000),  on  the  south-east  or  Atlantic 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  possesses  a  splendid  harbour,  and  is  the  chief  British 
naval  station  in  North  America.  It  carries  on  a  large  business  also  in  coal 
and  shipbuilding.  Sydney,  the  chief  place  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  has  also  a 
good  harbour. 

15.  The  Magdalen  Islands,  near  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
are  inhabited  by  about  2000  fishers.  This  group  is  now  included  in 
Canada.  Sabh  Island,  90  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic  from  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  is  formed  of  sand-hills,  and  rises  on  a  dangerous  bank,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

1 6.  This  island,  which  is  about  the  same  size  as  our  EngUsli 
county  of  Norfolk,  lies  in  the  wide  southern  bay  of  the  Gulf  fA  ^ 
Lawrence,  and  is  separated  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sc 
by  Northumberland  Strait. 
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It  was  formerly  called  St.  John,  but  its  name  was  changed  in  honour  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

17.  Its  coasts  present  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  and  are  deeply  indented. 
Large  portions  of  its  surface  have  been  cleared  of  their  original  forests,  and 
its  fertile  soil  yields  far  more  grain  and  vegetables  than  its  inhabitants  require. 
Its  fisheries  are  also  very  profitable.  People  of  Scotch  descent  are  most 
numerous.     CharloUetowHy  its  little  capital,  is  a  busy  trading  place. 

NORTH-AVEST  TERRITORY. 

18.  By  this  name  is  now  understood  all  the  vast  region  of 
North  Anienca  through  which  the  trading  stations  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  are  scattered.  It  extends  from  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  away  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  Labrador 
westward  to  British  Columbia  and  Alaskiv,  and  its  area  is  nearly 
thirty  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 

19.  The  gi-eater  part  of  this  huge  territory  is  occupied  by  prairies  and  inter- 
minable forests,  which  reach  away  north  to  the  limit  of  tree-growth,  when  the 
landscape  changes  to  that  of  a  monotonous  stony  or  mossy  waste  of  frozen  soil, 
resembling  that  of  the  Siberian  Tundras.  This  arctic  belt  is  named  the 
"  Barren  Grounds,"  in  contrast  to  the  more  southerly  region,  where  fur-l)earing 
animals — foxes,  wolves,  boavers,  bears,  and  otters — moose  and  rein-deer,  besides 
an  immense  variety  of  wihl  fowl,  are  found  in  the  forests  and  prairies. 

20.  This  region  abounds  in  great  rivers  and  lakes,  its  largest  artery  being 
the  Mackenzie^  whose  chief  tributaries,  the  Athabasca,  Peace,  and  Liard, 
rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  channel  also  exi)an(ls  in  the  great  lakes  of 
Athabasca,  the  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  Lakes.  The  Mackenzie  and  its 
southern  aflluents  are  ice-bound  from  October  till  June,  and  in  summer 
na\'igated  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  steamers  above  and  below  the 
rapids.  The  Back  or  Great  Fish  River  drains  the  north-eastern  country 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  southern  region,  formerly 
known  as  Rupert^s  Land  (a  name  given  in  honour  of  Prince  Rujiert,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Company  in  1670),  lies  in  the  basins  of  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  Hudson  Bay.  Largest  of  these  is  the  Nelson,  the  head  streams 
of  which  are  the  Saskatchewan  rivers,  which  flow  down  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  form  Lake  Winnipeg,  from  which  the  Nelson  issues. 

The  Churchill  is  also  an  important  river  of  the  Hudson  Bay  drainage, 
carrying  to  it  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Woohuton  and  Deer  Lakes.  These 
great  rivers  and  lakes,  with  their  many  tributaries,  fonu  a  network  of  high- 
ways throughout  this  vast  territory,  and  long  journeys  are  accomplished  by 
their  means  by  the  traders,  who  cairy  their  bark  canoes  firom  one  stream  to 
another  by  the  **  portages "  at  the  points  where  they  approach  one  another 
most  closely. 

21.  The  thinly-scattered  population  of  the  North-west  Territory  conststs  of 
European  settlers,  of  half-breeds,  and  of  Xndiaaa  belonging  to  a  multitude  of 
small  tribes,  the  Ojibways,  Chippewayansi  and  Greea  bdng  the  most  con- 
siderable. The  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  upwuda  of  a  hundred  stations 
or  **  forts  "  dotted  over  the  wide  KogioOi  and  uied  ai  dapota  for  ""H««ti??g  the 
furs  trapped  in  its  neighbouxliood.  The  noit  important  of  these  ia  Fori 
York,  on  a  marshy  site  near  the  we^  f^naaA  nT  Vndaoii  Bay,  anrrounded  with 
forests  of  stunted  pine.  The  Or  tU«  iiboa  from  Tgwe^Mwi 
in  Angnst,  whaa  tiia  aw  ii  orldona  far  tiha 
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forts,  and  they  load  with  furs,  and  leave  again  for  home  in  October,  when 
the  ice  begins  to  close  the  bay  again.  The  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  the  agiiciUtural  advantages  held  out  by  the  fertile  belt, 
have  recently  attracted  numerous  European  settlers.  Among  the  incipient 
towns  of  the  territory  are  Regina^  Prince  Albert,  Calgary,  and  Victoria,  A 
revolt,  headed  by  a  French  half-breed,  has  not  been  able  to  check  the  rapid 
settlement  of  the  country. 

MANITOBA. 

22.  This  province  (about  the  size  of  England  and  Wales)  has 
for  its  nucleus  the  old  Red  River  Settlement,  a  colony  which  was 
begun  in  1811.  It  lies  for  the  most  part  within  the  southern 
fertile  belt  of  the  North-west  Territory  immediately  adjoining  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  includes  part  of  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Assiniboine  and  of  the  Red  River,  which  flows  from 
the  United  States  northward  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  a  farming 
country  with  a  rich  soil,  and  its  pastures  are  admirably  adapted 
for  sheep  and  cattle  rearing,  which  are  its  chief  industries.  The 
winter  season,  however,  lasts  for  five  months. 

23.  Its  seat  of  government  is  at  Winnipeg,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Red 
River  and  the  Assiniboine,  and  close  to  the  old  Fort  GaiTy.  The  early 
settlers  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  were  from  the  Scottish  Highlands,  who 
were  afterwards  joined  by  Canadians  and  half-breed  hunters  from  the  North- 
west Territory  and  Canada.  The  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
has  given  a  great  impetus  to  its  development,  so  that  between  1881  and  1886 
its  population  increased  74  per  cent. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

24.  Until  the  year  1858  all  the  western  region  of  the  present 
Dominion,  from  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  down  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  from  the  United  States  to  latitude  60®  N., 
including  also  the  large  island  of  Vancouver,  was  held  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  under  lease  from  the  British  Crown,  with 
the  right  of  exclusive  trade  on  the  mainland,  and  the  island  for 
colonisation  purposes.  In  1 762  the  two  colonies  of  British  Columbia, 
or  the  mainland  region,  and  of  Vancouver  Island  were  formed. 
These  two  were  amalgamated  into  one  colony  in  1867,  and  the 
colony  of  British  Columbia  joined  the  Canadian  Dominion  in  1871. 

25.  British  Columbia  is  a  region  of  great  extent,  nearly  as  large  as  France. 
Most  of  it  lies  on  the  high  broken  plateau  that  stretches  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Coast  range.  The  coast-line  is  indented  with  deep 
"  fiords,"  and  the  interior  is  traversed  by  the  Fraser  and  its  tributary  the 
Thompson,  as  well  as  the  Skeena  and  Stiki^ie,  which  flow  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Other  important  rivers  are  the  Columbia,  the  Kootenay,  the  Peace,  and  its 
tributaries.  Its  mountain  ranges  and  slopes  are  covered  with  pine  foreBt, 
afibrding  magnificent  timber ;  between  the  ranges  on  the  plateau  there 
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wide  grassy  prairies.  The  climate,  though  milder  than  that  of  Canada  in  the 
lower  valleys,  is  severe  in  the  higher  levels ;  frost  and  snow  reign  there  for 
half  the  year,  and  the  summer  climate  is  very  variable. 

Vancouver  Island  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  is  traversed  by  a  high  pine- 
covered  mountain  ridge  descending  by  the  walls  of  fiords  and  inlets  to  the 
rocky  coast.     The  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  also  belong  to  the  province. 

26.  The  colony  owes  its  importance  mainly  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  in  the  Fraser  valley  and  other  districts,  and  coal  in  Vancouver 
Island.  Its  population,  however,  is  still  very  small,  amounting  (1901)  only 
to  178,660  souls,  including  about  20,000  Thlinkits,  Selishans,  Loucheux, 
Haidas,  Nutkas,  and  other  aborigines. 

Victoria^  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  the  capital  of 
the  colony ;  population  21,000.  New  Westminster  lies  on  the  Fraser,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Fraser  is  navigable  to  this  point  for  large 
vessels,  and  for  small  steamers  to  HopCt  158  miles  higher  up.  Vancouvery 
on  Burrard  Inlet,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
spacious  harbour  of  Esquimau^  close  to  Victoria,  is  the  station  of  the  British 
navy  on  the  Pacific. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

27.  The  island  of  Newfoundland  forms  a  British  province,  dis- 
tinct as  yet  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  its  government 
extends  over  the  mainland  coast  strip  of  Labrador. 

Newfoundland,  so  named  from  its  having  been  re-discovered  by 
Cabot  in  1497,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Labrador  by  the 
passage  called  the  Strait  of  Belle-Isle,  whicli  is  only  ten  miles 
wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  It  encloses  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
on  the  east,  and  its  remaining  coasts  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic. 
Its  area  is  about  a  fourth  larger  than  that  of  Scotland,  and,  like  that 
country,  its  coasts  have  many  deep  bays  and  inlets. 

28.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  lakes  and  ponds,  rounded  hills  called 
*'  tolts,"  swamps,  bare  mossy  tracts,  and  woods  of  pine  and  birch ;  and  its 
climate  is  rigorous  and  severe,  especially  along  the  north  and  east  coasts,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  ice  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Labrador  current  from 
the  Greenland  seas,  and  the  dense  fogs  which  rise  when  the  cold  current  meets 
the  warm  Gulf  Stream  from  the  south.  In  the  interior,  however,  the  climate 
is  more  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Grand  River 
atfords  accommodation  for  a  hundred  thousand  settlers. 

29.  The  cod-fisheries  on  the  vast  submarine  bank,  400  miles  long,  which 
extends  south-east  from  the  island,  are  the  greatest  and  most  important  in  the 
world.  They  constitute  the  wealth  and  give  employment  to  idmost  all  the 
inhabitants,  who  live  for  the  most  part  along  the  south-east  coast.  St,  Johns, 
on  the  coast  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula,  is  the  caiutal,  the  x>ort  and  com- 
mercial town  of  the  island.  The  British  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  touches 
American  land  first  at  "Hearths  Content"  in  Trinity  Bay,  one  of  the  inlets 
which  divides  off  the  south-eastern  peninsula,,  and  is  carried  across  the  south 
of  the  island  to  Placentia  Bay,  and  thence  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  mainland. 

30.  The  Labrador  coast  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  regions  of  the  world, 
but  affords  good  harboursi  so  that  the  TBlnaUe  seal,  whale,  and  salmon  and 
herring  fisheries  of  its  seas  can  be  busily  prosecuted  in  the  summer  months. 
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The  few  permanent  stations  on  its  rocky  coast  are  occupied  by  people  who, 
when  they  are  not  occupied  in  the  fishery,  employ  themselves  in  the  capture 
of  fur  animals  during  the  long  winter.  The  greater  part  of  the  permanent 
inhabitants  are  Eskimo,  among  whom  the  Moravians  keep  up  the  mission 
settlements  of  Hopedale,  Zoar,  Nain,  Okak,  Hebron,  and  Ramah. 

31.  The  island  of  Anticosti  (a  political  dependency  of  Quebec)  has  no 
inhabitants  save  the  keepers  of  its  lighthouse,  for  its  3150  square  miles  of 
surface  present  only  rocky  hills  and  swamps.  Off  the  south  coast  of  New- 
foundland the  islets  of  t^,  Pierre  and  MiqueUm  belong  to  France,  and  are 
well  peopled  by  fishers. 

32.  The  arctic  coasts  of  America,  and  the  arcbipelago  of  islands 
which  extends  beyond  closely  packed  round  by  thick  ice-floes  that 
fill  the  straits  and  channels  between  them,  are  of  no  value  or  in- 
terest excepting  that  each  point  along  their  shores  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  hardiest  exploits  of  the  voyagers  who  discovered  them 
during  the  long-continued  attempts  to  find  a  navigable  north-west 
passage  to  the  Pacific.  The  sole  human  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
parts  of  this  dreary  region  are  a  few  wandering  families  of  Eskimo, 
who  live  in  huts  of  snow-blocks,  travel  about  in  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs,  live  on  the  flesh  of  the  seal,  and  clothe  themselves  with  its  skin. 

ALASKA. 

1.  The  great  promontory  of  western  Arctic  America  nearest 
Asia,  marked  off  by  the  141st  meridian  of  west  longitude,  as  weU 
as  a  part  of  the  coast-land  extending  southward  along  the  Pacific  to 
about  the  parallel  of  54"  N.,  with  its  dependent  islands,  was  for- 
merly the  hunting-ground  of  a  Bussian  fur  company.  But  in 
1867  this  great  region,  about  ten  times  larger  than  England,  was 
sold  to  the  United  States  for  ^1,440,000,  and  is  now  the  Alaska 
Territory.     Area  590,884  square  miles  ;  population  (1900)  63,600. 

2.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  forest  country,  excepting  along  the  bare 
frozen  lands  next  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  fUr  animals 
and  for  the  sea-otters  of  its  coasts.  Gold,  as  well  as  coal  and  other  useful 
minerals,  have  been  discovered .  The  great  river  Yukon,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north  part  of  British  Columbia,  traverses  it. 

3.  In  1900  the  population  exceeded  63,500,  including  29,500  Eskimo, 
Aleuts,  and  Indians,  and  30,500  whites.  These  have  increased  greatly  since 
the  discovery  of  gold  at  various  points,  the  chief  mining  centres  being 
Fairbanks  in  the  interior  and  Nome  on  the  west  coast.  Other  permanent 
stations  are  Juneau,  the  capital,  Skagway,  and  the  former  capital,  Sitka  or 
New  Archangel  on  Baranov  Island.  Output  of  gold  (1905),  £3,000,000.  A 
railway  120  miles  long  runs  from  Skagway  to  White  House  Rapids  in  the 
Canadian  Yukon  region. 

4.  Of  the  sixty  Aleutian  islands,  which  curve  round  the  Bering  Sea 
towards  Kamtchatka,  the  largest  are  Umalashka,  Umnak,  Atcha,  and  Atta. 
All  are  volcanic,  craggy,  and  desolate,  with  a  stunted  growth  of  scrub  and 
grass  ;  but  the  surrounding  waters  teem  with  fishes,  seals,  and  sea-otters. 
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UNITED  STATES.' 

1.  Extent. — The  republic  of  the  United  Slatea  ia  Ly  fur  the 
uiost  populous,  wealthy,  and  progressive  country  of  all  the  New 
Woild.  It  occnpiea  the  nioat  valuable  portion  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of 
Alaska)  lyiu^  within  the  temperate  zone,  between  Canada  on  the 
north  and  Meiieo  on  the  aouth,  and  reaching  across  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Facilic  Ocean.  Ite  boundary  towards  the  Canadian 
Dominion  paaaes  through  the  Haro  or  northern  channel  of  the  Strait 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  south  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  thence  along 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  to  Luke  Superior ;  then  midway 
througli  the  centre  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  down 
that  river  to  the  45th  parallel,  and  an  irregular  boundary  which 
separates  New  Brunswick  from  the  States  of  New  York  and-  Maine, 
terniinating  ot  Fassamaquoddy  £ay,  In  the  sonth  the  Mesicas 
frontier  rune  from  the  Pacific  coast,  northward  of  the  peninsula  of 
California,  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  it  foUows  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  From  Atlantic  to  Pacifi.c,  the  breadth  of  the  United 
States  is  not  less  than  S50D  miles  ;  and  from  north  to  south  the 
country  extends  through  24  degrees  of  latitude,  or  nearly  I700 
miles.  Its  area  may  be  best  compared  with  that  of  Europe  itself, 
or  to  fifty  limes  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

2.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  of  the  United  Slates 
mituinlly  divides  itself  into  four  great  regions — viz.  the  Atlantic 
highland  and  plain  in  the  east,  the  centml  Mississippi  valley,  the 
western  highland,  and  the  Pacific  alopa 

8.  (]}  The  Atlantic  section  includes  tEiB  cnrving  ridgES  of  tlio  Alleghany 
MoKntaiia,  which  eitend  from  tin  St.  lawrence  Boutli-westward  tawards  ths 
Golf  of  Mexico.  Thetr  highest  point  is  in  the  seaward  ridge  calli'd  the  Blue 
Moontains,  near  the  centre  of  tile  length  of  the  nliain.  Black  Dome  Moim- 
tain,  the  aummit,  is  6707  feet  high.  The  gradual  slope  from  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  BGU  is  named  the  Atlantic  plain  ;  it  varies  in  width  from  being  a  mere 
atrip  of  coast  in  the  north  to  a  hroadth  of  300  miles  in  the  south.  The  drain- 
age of  this  division  la  mainly  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  its  most  important 
rivers  being  the  Hudson,  which  reaches  tha  aen  at  New  York  ;  the  IMaware, 
Itowing  into  the  bay  of  its  name  past  Philadelphia ;  the  Siiaquthanna  and 
Potomac,  ontering  the  spacions  inlet  of  Ch»)sapeoIie  Bay ;  the  JCoaaoke,  Cape 
Fear  Miver,  Sanlee,  Savannah,  and  Altalaaka. 

Though  wholly  is  the  temperate  zone,  this  section  has  a  variety  of  climate, 
colder  on  the  north  and  warmer  towards  Uie  south  ;  its  winters  colder  than 
those  of  the  Pacific  alnpes  of  the  continent  !□  tbe  same  latitudes.     lUt  natural 
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resources  and  wealth  lie  mainly  in  its  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  in  its  timber- 
yielding  woods,  its  fertile  soil,  its  navigable  rivers,  water  power,  and  generally 
advantageous  situation  for  commerce.  It  has  thus  become  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  industry  of  the  States,  and  is  likewise  busy  in  agricul- 
ture and  commerce. 

4.  (2)  The  central  region  is  an  immense  valley  or  basin,  reaching  from 
the  long  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  across  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  occupying  fully  half  the  area  of  the  United  States.  In 
general  it  has  a  gradual  slope  from  the  "  Height  of  Land,"  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  States  next  the  British  Possessions,  to  where  it  merges  in  the 
low  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  south.  Much  of  it  is  undulating  and 
some  parts  are  hilly,  especially  where  the  Washita  and  Ozark  hills  run  out 
eastward  from  the  western  highland  towards  the  Mississippi. 

The  Mississippi- Missouri y  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  drains 
this  broad  central  basin  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  main  tribu- 
tary, the  Missouri,  rises  in,  and  receives  its  tributaries  from,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  has  a  course  of  nearly  300d  miles  before  it  joins  the  Mississippi. 
The  latter  more  voluminous  river  has  a  shorter  course  from  a  duster  of  small 
lake^  not  far  west  of  Lake  Superior.  The  great  affluent  of  the  united  river 
from  the  east  is  the  Ohio ;  and  from  the  west  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River 
are  the  largest  of  those  which  flow  to  it  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  slope.  The 
Mississippi  itself  is  navigable  for  1200  miles  upward  from  the  sea  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Aiithony  in  45°  N.,  but  each  of  its  main  tributaries  also  affords  a  water- 
way for  commerce.  Several  large  rivers  also  find  their  way  south  independ- 
ently to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  AppaZa- 
chicola  and  MdbUe,  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Brazos  and  Colorado, 
with  the  boundary  river,  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  westward  of  it.  The 
climate  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  Mississippi  basin  is  excessive — the 
summers  being  hot  and  sultry,  the  winters  cold  with  heavy  snows ;  but 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  climate  becomes  semi-tropical,  and  the  winters 
mild  and  pleasant. 

Rich  natural  prairie  land  is  characteristic  of  all  the  central  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  so  that  its  great  industry,  now  that  it  has  been  occupied  by 
civilised  men,  is  that  of  agriculture.  In  the  north  wheat  and  maize  are  the 
chief  crops  ;  in  the  southern  region,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  are  the  charac- 
teristic products  of  the  lowlands,  indeed  this  is  the  greatest  cotton-growing 
region  in  the  world.  The  northern  region  is  also  to  some  extent  forest-covered, 
and  it  is  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  so  that  here,  as  in  the  Atlantic  slope, 
manufactures  are  rapidly  extending. 

Towards  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  west,  a  belt  of  dry 
country,  deficient  in  rainfall,  is  reached.  Much  of  it  in  the  spaces  between 
the  rivers  is  sterile,  and  the  southern  portion  of  it  has  been  named  the 
"  American  Desert." 

5.  (3)  The  western  highland  includes  the  grand  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  chain,  with  the  broad  plateau 
region  which  extends  between  them. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  form  the  great  water-parting  of  the  United  States. 
Towards  the  east,  as  we  have  seen,  they  send  off  great  tributaries  to  the 
Mississippi.  Towards  the  west  the  two  largest  rivers  which  descend  to  the 
Pacific  from  these  heights  are  the  Columbia^  on  the  north,  flowing  across 
the  plateau  and  down  through  the  Cascade  range  with  rapid  current ;  and  the 
Colorado,  which  has  cut  for  itself  a  most  remarkable  "cafion,"  or  narrow 
gorge  in  the  plateau,  through  which  it  rushes,  several  thousand  feet  beneath 
the  general  level  pf  the  country,  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

These  two  rivers  thus  mark  out  a  northern  and  a  southern  basin  in  the 
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plateaa  region  of  tlie  western  liighlnnd  ;  a  third  divisiou  betweeu  these  two  is 
known  as  tha  "  Great  JIasiii  of  UUth,"  an  li  has  the  Great  Salt  Lake  for  its 
central  point.  All  this  highlanii  region  within  the  enclosing  mountsina  is 
characterised  by  drought  and  sterility,  so  tlist  the  most  of  it  is  valnelesa  for 
agricnltura  ;  hnt,  as  It  in  compensation  for  this,  It  is  exceedingly  rich  in  mines 
of  silver  and  gold,  so  that  mining  is  the  great  occupation  of  its  inhabitants. 

e.  (4)  The  Pacific  slope  dEscends  to  the  ocean  from  the  creata  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Caeciide  ranges  over  the  lower  elevations  and  coast  hills, 
which  enclose  hetwean  them  the  grsat  valley  of  California,  with  ita  port  of  San 
Franclaco,  and  the  valleys  of  Oregon.  The  slope  averages  160  miles  in  width. 
Vast  forests  cover  the  outer  slopes  of  the  mountains  ;  the  great  Wellingtonia 
pines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  the  hugest  trees  in  the  world.  Gold,  diver,  and 
quicksilver  are  abundant  in  California,  and  the  rich  soil  of  the  coast  valley 
yields  heavy  crops  of  grain  and  vegetahles.  Hence  mining,  agriculture,  and 
tbreatry  are  the  leading  industries  of  this  divisicn,  with  the  outward  commerce 
that  rises  from  these,  and  is  facilitated  by  the  neighlxturhood  of  the  sea. 

The  climata  here  differs  from  that  of  the  corrBBponding  Atlantic  slope  in 
being  generally  milder  and  in  being  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  rainy  winter 
and  the  dry  summer. 

7.  People. — We  have  sketched  the  eariy  history  of  the  United  States  in 
B  former  chapter,  and  have  shown  how  its  Atlantic  borders  were  peopled  by 
settlers  from  almost  every  country  of  Weatern  Europe.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  after  peace  had  been  established  hetween  England  and  the  independent 
States  in  1815  that  immigration  to  this  part  of  America  began  to  flow  on  a 
great  scale.  The  famines  of  the  following  years  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
immigration  from  Germany,  and  from  that  time  onward  an  uninterrupl«d 
stream  of  population  has  kept  on  flowing  into  the  United  States.  The  numbera 
of  emigrants  frum  all  pacts  of  Europe  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  1830  was 
160,000  :  in  the  tan  years  betweeu  1S95  and  1905  the  numbers  had  risen  to 
nearly  ^\  millions.  Though  the  population  thus  increased  mainly  by  addi- 
tions from  many  nations,  the  greater  number  of  the  earlier  colonists  and  a 
great  part  of  those  who  arrived  later  were  British,  so  that  the  English  language 
and  Engliah  customs  became  thone  of  the  new  country.  Perhaps  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  climate,  however,  an  American  type  of  men  has  been 
daveloped  in  the  United  States  from  the  European  stock,  possaasing  character- 
istics of  feature  and  mode  of  thought  which  enable  it  to  be  clearly  distin- 
guished f^m  the  British.  We  have  also  already  touched  upon  the  history  of 
African  slavery  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  those  events  which  led  to  ita 
abolition  throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  amendment  of  the  original  con- 
stitntion,  by  which  all  former  slaves  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  eitiien- 
ship.  Out  of  the  whole  population  In  1900,  <!6  millions  were  white  men 
and  8,840,000  "men  of  colour,"  or  people  of  African  origin.  The  Indian 
aborigines  within  the  limits  of  the  States  had  in  1903  been  reduced  to 
263,000,  and  all  the  remnants  of  their  tribes  are  aow  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Though  the  numbers  of  these 
Indian  aborigines  have  been  very  greatly  diminished  by  the  long-continued  con- 
flicts with  the  ever-advancing  tide  of  white  men,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
even  at  the  time  of  the  diacovery  they  were  by  no  means  a  numerous  race. 
In  IBOO  there  were  90,000  Chinese  and  24,S0O  Japanese  immigrants, 
although  in  18S2  Chinese  immigration  was  practically  prohibited.  In  1906 
the  total  population  of  the  Union  was  estimated  at  83,880.000. 

8.  Religion  and  EdDcatioii.^As  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
grants  perfect  equality  to  all  creeds  and  religions,  nearly  all  the  sects  and 
denominations  eiisting  in  Europe  are  represented  ;  the  most  numerous  bodies, 
however,  are  those  of  the  dissenters  from  Ute  Cliurch  of  England,  the  Methodists, 
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Baptists,  and  Congregationalists.  Education  is  general,  and  every  effort 
is  made  by  Government  to  promote  it ;  yet,  owing  to  the  recent  existence  of 
slavery,  and  the  constant  influx  of  numbers  of  uneducated  emigrants,  a  large 
proportion  of  people  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  still  exists. 
There  are  130  colleges  for  training  in  general  knowledge  or  particular  pro- 
fessions, the  oldest  of  all  being  the  Harvard  University  of  Cambridge  in 
Massachusetts,  which  dates  from  the  year  1636. 

9.  Govemment. — By  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  the  govemment  of  the  nation  is  entrusted  to  three  separate  authorities ; 
the  executive  power,  vested  in  a  President  elected  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
aided  in  his  administration  by  a  Cabinet  of  ministers  ;  the  legislative,  resting 
in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ;  and  the 
judicial,  the  supreme  court,  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  law, 
holding  annual  session  at  Washington. 

In  1873  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  divided  for  military  pur- 
poses into  eight  departments,  but  the  standing  army  is  limited  to  25,000, 
and  is  scattered  in  small  detachments  over  the  country,  but  chiefly  round 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  aboriginal  Indians.  The  naval  force  is  at 
present  inconsiderable,  but  is  being  considerably  strengthened. 

10.  DivisioxL — The  political  division  of  the  country  is  into  45  States,  6 
organised  Territories^  and  an  Indian  Territory ;  the  District  qf  Columbia, 
which  surrounds  the  capital  city  of  Washington,  and  the  separate  Territory 
of  Alaska.  Each  of  the  States  has  a  separate  constitution,  which  is  of  the  same 
form  in  all  of  them,  a  governor  and  legislature  administering  their  internal  affairs. 
Each  returns  two  senators  and  a  number  of  representatives  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Union  proportioned  to  the  population  at  the  latest  census.  The  organised 
Territories  are  those  portions  of  the  far  western  region  which  have  not  yet 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  States  ;  they  are  represented  in  Congress,  however, 
by  one  delegate  from  each.  The  immense  extent  of  land  within  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States  which  is  not  yet  inhabited  or  cultivated  is  held  to  be 
national  property,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congress ;  this  public  domain  is  sur- 
veyed and  divided  for  the  purposes  of  sale  into  "townships"  of  six  miles 
square,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  "  sections." 

These  States  and  Territories  may  be  more  conveniently  classified  according 
to  their  geographical  position  into  four  groups,  corresponding  to  the  four 
natural  divisions  of  the  country  previously  described — viz.  the  Atlantic  States, 
the  Central  States,  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  western  highland,  and  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

11.  (1)  The  Atlantic  States. — This  group  maybe  conveniently 
divided  into  three  sections,  as  follows : — 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

B.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States   -!  ?|f^^fylvania. 

Maryland. 

Delaware. 

(District  of  Columbia.) 


A,  The  New  England  States 
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C.  Trb  South  Atlantic  States 


West  Virginia. 
North  Carol  in  11. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia. 
-  Florida. 


12.  Some  pbyaicnl  frntures  i 
States.  Nearly  thronghont  its 
lug  ttom  the  seabosril  into  tlit 
belt  callsd  the  middle  region 
Alleglianf  eyetem  of  moncl 
lietweBD  the  diviaiona  of  the  group. 


immon  to  the  whole  group  of  the  Atlantic 
t  we  Rnd  nrst  a  level  anudy  plniu,  exl«nd- 
irior  J  then  farther  inland  a  rolling  hUly 
in  tnra  rises  into  the  long  ridges  of  the 
Theie  are,  however,  marked  differences 
[n  the  first  place,  the  great  difference  of 


latitnde  between  the  eitremities  ot  the  group  north  and  aoutli  introducee  a 
wide  variation  ot  climate.  The  northern  division,  or  that  of  the  New  England 
States,  hfllnngs  to  the  colder  part  of  the  temjierate  zone,  the  southern  to  its 
warmer  belt.  The  ice  formed  during  the  hard  winter  in  Maine  and  its  sur- 
rounding States  is  very  acceptable  in  the  warm  wJnterless  southern  States  of 
Carolina  and  Florida  ;  cotton,  rice,  and  oranges,  which  will  not  grow  in  the 
New  England  States,  flourish  in  the  southern  division.  In  the  New  England 
division  the  forests  and  tho  rapid  BtreamSi  giving  abundant  water-power,  have 
made  "  lumbering "  and  shipbuilding  the  characteristic  industries  of  that 
section;  tho  coal  and  iron  of  the  Middle  States  again,  and  their  easy  com- 
municaiion  through  fine  hariioarH  on  the  Atlantic,  and  by  river  and  canal  aud 
railway  with  the  western  interior,  hava  rendered  mining,  mannfactiiring,  and 
commerce  the  great  occupation  of  that  division  ;  while  the  warm  climate  aud 
wide  coast  plains  of  the  southern  division  give  it  pre-eminent  advantages  for 
agriculture,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  has  become  its 
distinctive  industry. 

13.  The  Atlantic  States,  being  the  oldest  settled  and  most  densely  peopled 
region  of  the  country,  include  the  greater  number  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  Boataa  (1906,  est.  602,000),  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  named  in 
honour  of  aonie  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  came  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
is  the  great  city  of  the  New  England  lUvlsion.  It  ranks  second  in  foreign  com- 
merce, and  is  specially  distinguished  aa  the  literary  metropolia,  and  for  its 
great  public  libraries  and  schools.  Cambriilge,  the  seat  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, is  one  of  its  suburbs.  The  manufacturing  town  of  i'rovufent^  (203,000),  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  is  the  second  place  in  importance  in  New  En^nd. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States,  however,  ore  those  in  which  are  found  most 
of  the  largest  commercial  aud  manttlacturing  centres.  Foremast  ot  these  la 
iCewT  Fofft  (4,113,000  with  Brookl^  now  incorporated),  tho  great  business 
emporinm  of  the  New  World,  second  only  in  commercial  importance  to  London. 
It  lies  at  the  month  of  the  Hudson,  an  the  narrow  Island  of  Manhattan. 
Round  its  magnificent  harbour  of  New  York  Bay,  enclosed  between  Long  and 
Btaten  Islands,  the  suburbs  of  Jeriey  City,  aud  Hobaken  have  risen  into  groat 
cities.  Two-thirds  of  the  Imports  brought  into  the  United  States  enter  here. 
Broadway,  in  New  York,  is  a  grand  street  of  miles  In  length,  lined  with  groat 
hotels  and  splendid  buildings  of  marble  and  iron  ;  and  the  Central  Park  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  pleasure-gardens.  PhilaAelphiit  (], 412,000),  on  the'Delawaro 
River  in  Pennsylvania,  comes  next  to  New  York  and  Chlci^  in  popalation, 
and  its  manufactures  exceed  those  of  nearly  all  other  towns  in  value.  Balti- 
more  (4154,000],  In  Maryland,  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  a  great  commercial  city  and 
seaport.  The  small  district  of  Columbia,  on  the  Potomac  River,  enclosed  within 
the  State  of  Maryland,  is  a  political  teiritory  surrounding  the  city  of  Waahingtoit 
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(308,000),  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  where  the  public  buildings  are 
situated  in  which  all  the  public  business  of  the  government — legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial — is  conducted.  Besides  these  four  great  centres  of 
population  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  we  may  note  the  manufacturing 
town  of  Kevjark  (290,000),  in  New  Jersey ;  Pitt^mrg  (375,000)  and  AUe- 
ghanyy  the  centres  of  the  coal-mining  region  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  most 
extensive  ironworks,  foundries,  and  glassworks  in  the  United  States ;  Buffalo 
(382,000),  on  Lake  E!rie,  in  New  York  State,  where  the  great  canal  from  the 
lake  to  the  Hudson  River  begins ;  Albany y  also  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  River,  where  the  canal  to  Lake 
Erie  terminates;  and  Rochester,  in  the  same  state,  possessing  the  most  exten- 
sive fruit  and  ornamental  tree  nurseries  in  the  world. 

The  Southern  Atlantic  States,  being  more  purely  agricultural,  have  few 
very  large  towns.  Of  these  Richmond  (87,000),  in  Virginia,  at  the  head  of 
the  tide-water  of  the  James  River,  is  the  most  important,  containing  extensive 
tobacco  factories  and  warehouses.  Charleston  (56,000),  on  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  is  the  chief  port  of  this  division. 

14.  (2)  The  Central  Ghroup  of  States  naturally  faUs  into  two 
divisions  ;  that  of  the  North  Central  States,  and  that  of  the  South 
Central  or  Gulf  States,  as  follows  : — 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 

Missouri. 

Iowa. 

Minnesota. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 
South  Central  States    -l   Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 

15.  The  whole  region  embraced  by  this  group  of  States  has  the  general 
character  of  level  or  undulating  land,  at  no  very  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  except  where  it  approaches  the  Alleghany  mountain  system,  and  forms 
a  wide  plateau  of  moderate  elevation.  The  northern  division  is  rich  in  natural 
advantages  of  fertile  soil,  great  deposits  of  valuable  minerals,  extensive  forests, 
and  ready  means  of  communication,  either  by  the  great  lakes  which  form  their 
boundary  on  the  north,  or  by  the  vast  rivers  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  their 
great  affluents.  Agriculture  and  grazing,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  lumber- 
ing are  thus  widely-spread  industries  of  the  North  Central  States,  and  they 
export  enormous  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  pork,  and  bacon,  bee^  cheese,  salt, 
wool,  copper,  and  timber.  In  the  southern  division  the  warmer  and  moister 
climate  and  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  render  it  admirably  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar-cane,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  these 
staples  has  become  characteristic  of  the  Gulf  States.  Mining  and  manufactur- 
ing, though  of  secondary  importance,  are  also  being  developed. 


North  Central  States 
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16.  The  three  great  towns  of  the  North  ContTol  States  are  those  of  SI.  Loitia 
(S19,000)  on  the  Miseisnippi,  s  little  eoath  of  the  conJlaeace  of  the  Missouri ; 
Chicago  (2,060,000)  in  lUiDoia,  on  the  ehore  of  L&ke  Michigan,  a  city  who#e 
rapid  growth  in  population  and  commercial  importance  is  nnparallelod  j  and 
Cincinnaii  (345,000),  a  great  and  proaperoua  comiuercia]  city  on  the  Ohio. 

LoaiavUU  (328,005)  in  Kentocky,  Cleveland  (460,000)  on  Lake  Erie  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  Mihavukee  (318,000)  a  great  wheat  market  in  Wisconsin, 
and  Ditroit  (364,000)  io  Michigan,  with  the  beat  harbour  of  any  on  the  great 
lakes,  on  ottier  places  of  importance  in  this  division. 

The  metropolis  of  the  Gulf  States  a  Mia  Orleans  (314,000)  in  Louisiana, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  near  its  month.  It  is  the  greatest  cotton 
market  in  the  world. 

17.  (3)  The  third  group  embraces  the  States  and  Territories 
which  ejst«nd  from  the  plains  west  of  tlie  MisBiaaippi  across  the 
Roelcy  Mountains  to  the  plateau  lands  heyond.  They  may  be 
divided,  according  to  natural  features,  as  follows  : — 

Texas. 

Indian  Territory.  1  j 

Oklalionia  ,,         / 
-  Kaiaas. 

Nebraska. 

North  Dakota. 
'•  South  Dakota. 

(Colorado. 
New  Mexico  Territory. 
Wyoming. 
MontaJta. 

IS,  The  region  embraced  by  the  States  lying  along  the  plains  at  the 
eastern  basa  of  the  Rocky  Monntains  mny  he  described  generally  as  undulat- 
ing, treeless,  and  grass-covered,  sloping  very  gradually  from  the  mountains 
towards  the  bosin  of  the  MissiaaippL  These  enomions  grass  plains  afford  rich 
paatnragi),  so  that  cattle-graziug  ia  the  leading  industry.  Texas  especially 
poBsesaea  immense  wealth  of  cattle  and  horaes.  The  Boeky  Mountain  region, 
lising  high  above  sea-level,  has  a  cool  and  remarkably  dry  Elimatc ;  its  valleys 
also  afford  fine  pastures ;  iDut  the  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
coal  in  the  mountains  themselves  make  mining  the  great  occapation  of  this 
division.  The  scenery  of  this  mountain  region,  its  giant  peaks  and  deep 
gorges,  is  perhaps  the  finast  in  tha  world.  In  the  basin  of  the  Yellowstone, 
an  upper  tributjiry  of  the  Missouri,  bo  many  natural  wonders  are  presented, 
that  a  section  of  the  nionntaiu  region  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  perpetuity  as  a  "national  park."  Within  its  inclosare 
are  innumerable  boiling  springs  and  geyseis,  many  grand  waterfalls,  deep 
caQons  or  gorges,  beautiful  lakes,  and  high  mountain  peaks. 

19.  (4)  Tlie  fourth  gi'oup  of  States  and  Territories  extends  from 
west  of  IJie  Rocky  Mountoina  to  the  Bhores  of  the  Pacific. 


M  Indian  TlrritorJ  and  OkUlioi 


le  State  of  Oklahom 
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'  California. 
Nevada. 
Oregon. 
Pacific  States  and  Territories.  -{  Washington. 

Idaho  Territory. 
Utah. 
^  Arizona  Territory. 

20.  The  greater  part  of  this  group  occupies  the  hroad  high  plateau  at  an 
elevation  of  from  4000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  supported  between 
the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains 
along  the  Pacific  side.  It  has  two  strongly- contrasted  natural  divisions  :  that 
of  the  dry,  almost  rainless,  plateau  lands,  most  of  which  present  an  aspect  of 
complete  barrenness  or  desert  covered  with  sage-brush ;  and  of  the  well- watered 
Pacific  slope  with  its  forest-covered  hills.  Tlie  region  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
in  metals  of  any  in  the  globe,  abounding  in  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  coal,  and 
many  other  valuable  minerals.  The  forests  of  the  outer  mountain  slopes  afford 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber.  The  most  wealthy  and  populous  of  the 
States  of  this  region  is  that  of  California,  for  it  has  not  only  immense  mineral 
wealth,  but  the  fertile  soil  of  its  valleys  is  most  favourable  to  agriculture,  and 
to  the  production  of  grains  and  fruits  both  of  the  temperate  and  semi-tropical 
zones,  while  its  sea  front  and  fine  harbours  give  easy  outlet  for  its  products 
and  command  of  the  traffic  across  the  Pacific.  Its  chief  city  and  seaport  of 
San  Francisco  (343,000)  is  the  commercial  emporium  and  the  chief  manu- 
facturing city  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  carries  on  a  very  large  trade  with  China 
and  Japan,  the  Sandwich  Isles,  and  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  ;  suffered  greatly 
from  a  violent  earthquake  in  1907. 

MEXICO.! 

1.  Mexico  includes  the  south-western  portion  of  North  America, 
where  the  continent  is  narrowed  between  the  gulf  that  reaches  in 
from  the  Atlantic  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific.  On  the 
north  its  frontier  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  across  to  the  head  of 
the  peninsula  of  California  is  conterminous  with  that  of  the  United 
States ;  in  the  south  its  boundary  touches  the  State  of  Guatemala 
in  the  Central  American  isthmus.  Mexico  possesses  an  extent  of 
territory  which  is  more  than  eight  times  larger  than  Great  Britain. 

2.  Relief. — The  form  of  the  country  is  given  by  the  great  mountain 
ranges  of  the  western  side  of  North  America,  the  prolongations  southward  of 
the  chains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains.  These  ranges  ap- 
proach one  another  in  Mexico,  supporting  between  them  a  huge  wedge-shaped 
mass  of  heights  and  plateaus,  which  may  well  be  compared  with  the  highland 
of  Abyssinia  in  Africa.  Mexico  has  thus  a  rapid  slope  both  to  the  Pacific  and 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  interior  of  the  country  lies  at  elevations  of  from  4000 
to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Towards  the  south  a  band  of  colossal 
volcanic  peaks  extends  diagonally  across  it.    The  mountains  named  Citlaltepetl, 

Area.  Pop.  (1900). 

1  Mexico  (1900) 765,000  13,606,000 


MEXICO. 
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or  Peak  of  Orizaba,  Iitaccihuntl,  aud  Popocntepetl,  withtliBreniBrlinljlBdoino  of 
Jorullo,  fonned  hy  lui  eruptioii  in  176B,  and  the  conea  of  Colima  and  Cebonico, 
lieing  tliB  ctiiBf  aummits. 

3.  RiTBra. — From  their  rapid  fall  the  rivers  of  auch  a  manutainons 
region  could  never  ba  of  value  for  transport  or  caniiuuuicatiun.  Tlie  Rio 
OTande  del  Sorte,  the  boundary  river,  ia  only  navigable  for  60  inilea  up  from 
the  Gnlf  of  Majtico,  and  the  lai^at  interior  rivar — the  Eie  Grande  de  San- 
tiago, flowing  treat  to  Che  Pncitic — is  barrad  acroas  by  many  waCerfBlls,  though 
ita  upper  course  expands  to  form.  Lake  CkapHa,  the  largset  sbeet  of  water  in 
Mexico,  fully  50  miles  in  leugtli. 

i.  Climate  ajid  Landacape.— ^Tlie  Tropin  of  Cancer  pasaea  centrally 
through  Mexico,  so  that  it  lies  juat  on  the  border  of  the  torrid  zone.  The 
climate,  however,  is  governed  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  elavation  than  by 
poaition  in  latitude,  and  distinct  olimatea  are  recogniaed  at  dilTerent  etages, 
just  as  in  the  plateau  of  Abyssinia.  The  low  coast-laud  and  the  maritime 
region  below  e,u  elevation  ot  £000  feet,  caEoci  the  TSerra  Caliente,  presents 
all  the  characteristics  of  tropical  landa,  and  there  the  indigo,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, bananas,  and  other  fruits  of  the  equatorial  zone  ate  foond.  The  decay 
of  the  rank  vegetation  along  the  low  coaats  here  produces  the  malaria  that 
gives  rise  to  the  dangerous  yellow  fever,  which  is  the  scourge  of  these  shores 
in  Hummer.  Above  oa  elevation  of  2000  feet,  and  np  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains to  a  height  of  about  5000  feet,  e.  climate  is  found  in  which  the  landacape 
takea  the  a8i>ect  of  that  of  the  temperate  aone,  and  oaka  aud  cypresses  become 
the  eharacteriatic  trees,  aud  maize  and  the  cereals  known  in  Europe  are  culti- 
vated. This  stage  is  known  as  the  Tierra  Templada,  Here  the  deadly 
fevers  of  the  coast  helt  are  anknown.  Still  higher,  abOYO  5000  feet,  a  cool 
region  is  reached,  which  is  known  as  the  Tierra  Fria,  This  includes  the 
summit  of  the  table-laud  and  the  pine.coTer»d  slopes  of  the  monntains  np  lo 
the  height  at  which  some  of  the  peaks  are  capped  with  perennial  snows.  Much 
of  this  high  table-land  ia  valuable  only  for  pasture ;  towards  the  north  and 
north-east,  where  the  plateau  is  wider,  the  landacape  becomea  bare  aad  dry, 
and  salt  lakes  like  those  oS  the  plateau  region  of  the  western  United  States 
appear.  Deeply-cut  "oailons"  or  "hamincas,"  goi^ea  with  steep  walls  fur- 
rowed out  by  the  monntaln  torrents,  are  characteristic  of  the  plateau. 

5.  Meiioo  is  very  rich  in  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  other  metals,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  so  that  mining  and  agriculture  are  the  leading 
ocoupationa ;  bat  from  the  former  political  nureat  and  the  generally  low 
social  relations  most  industries  have  declined.  Marked  progress,  however, 
with  the  communications  (roads  and  railways)  and  in  other  respects  has  been 
made  under  the  enlightened  administration  of  the  present  mter,  PorBrio 
Diaz.  Metala,  vanilla,  earsapBrilia,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  cochineal,  and 
jalap,  are  the  most  important  articles  of  eiipoit. 

6.  Inhabitanta  and  lUligion. — The  population  of  Mexico  consists 
mainly  of  the  iadlgenona  Indian  race,  and  of  the  dominant  Spaniarda  or  their 
descendants.  Spanianls  bom  in  Europe  are  now  very  few  in  number,  but 
the  govemiuont  of  the  conutry  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Creoles,"  or  people 
of  Spsniflii  descent  bom  in  Mexico.  They  numtrar  about  SO  per  cent,  mixed 
Hispano- Americans  43  per  cent,  and  full-blood  Indians  35  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  hut 
all  heliefa  are  tolerated,  and  education,  now  free  aud  compulsory,  ia  making 
steady  progress, 

7.  By  the  present  constitution  Mexico  is  a  federative  republic  of  twenty- 
six  States,  a  Federal  DIatrict,  and  two  Territoriea,  bound  together  under  a 
supreme  government,  but  each  permitted  to  niamtge  its  own  local  alTaii's.  A 
Congress  consisting  of  a  Honse  of  Representatives  from  the  states  and  a 

2l 
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Senate,  holds  the  legislative  power,  and  the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
President  elected  by  the  Congress  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  laws,  how- 
ever, are  not  well  enforced. 

8.  Tlie  capital  city  of  Mexico  is  very  picturesquely  situated  in  a  high 
open  valley  near  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  near  the  border  of  a  large  lake.  The  majestic  peak  of 
Popocatepetl  rises  at  the  southern  side  of  the  plain.  The  city  has  splendid 
buildings,  including  a  great  catheilral  and  eighty  churches.  Some  of  its 
streets  and  squares  are  wide  and  spacious,  but  other  quarters  have  narrow  and 
filthy  lanes,  the  city  itself  representing  the  wealth  and  decay  of  the  State. 
Paibla,  east  of  the  capital,  among  the  mountains,  is  the  second  town  and  the 
most  industrious  place  in  Mexico.  Quadalajaraf  noi*th-west,  is  also  a  city 
of  magnificent  palaces  and  churches.  Vera  Cruz,  founded  by  Cortes,  is  the 
only  port  on  the  Atlantic.  On  the  Pacific  side  the  chief  seaports  are  MaaaUan 
and  Acapulco,  with  a  fine  harbour.  In  1906  there  were  13,515  miles  of 
railway,  and  the  system  joins  that  of  the  United  States  at  El  Paso  on  the 
Hio  Grande.  One  of  the  lines,  opened  1907,  runs  from  Coatzacoalcos  on  the 
Atlantic  across  the  Tehuantepec  isthmus  to  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific  (192 
miles). 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES.^ 

1.  The  portion  of  the  narrower  belt  of  land  joining  North  and 
South  America  that  is  occupied  by  the  Central  American  States 
reaches  from  Yucatan  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which,  formerly 
a  department  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  asserted  its  independence 
in  1903,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  Central  American  States. 
The  width  of  this  section  of  the  continent  varies  from  70  to  about 
300  miles,  and  its  extent  is  somewhat  greater  than  twice  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

2.  Relief.  —  Its  coast-lines  difi'er  remarkably  in  configuration.  That 
towards  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  east  is  deeply  invaded  by  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  reaches  out  seaward  in  submarine  banks  from  its  low  shores  ; 
that  towards  the  Pacific,  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively  straight,  and 
falls  steeply  to  the  deep  ocean.  Instead  of  a  continuous  mountain  range  we 
have  here  a  series  of  table-lands  attaining  their  greatest  width  in  the  northern 
State  of  Guatemala,  and  interrupted  by  deep  intervening  valleys,  and  flanked 
by  rows  of  commanding  volcanoes,  such  as  those  of  Agua  and  Fuego  (13,980 
feet).  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  excepting  the  East  Indies  are  volcanoes 
more  numerous  and  violent  in  their  eruptions. 

3.  Rivers  and  Lakes. — These  States  have  the  advantage  of  excellent 
harbours  on  both  seas,  and  a  few  of  their  rivers,  such  as  Dulce  and  Motagua 
flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  San  Juan  falling  into  the  Carib- 


Area. 

Pop.  (1903-05)l 

1  Republic  of  Guatemala  . 

48,800 

1,842,000 

„          Honduras   . 

40,000 

600,000 

„          Salvador     . 

7,230 

1,007,000 

„          Nicaragua  . 

49,500 

600,000 

„          Costa  Rica . 

18,400 

884,000 

,,          Panama 

38,200 

400,000 

Colony  of  British  Honduras 

7,6d0 

87,000 

Central  American 

States      .      210,190 

4,620,000 

CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

TIiB  laM  is  the 
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le  erteiit  nayigablo.  TIib  laM  is  the  oTerflow  of  the  large 
Lake  of  Niearagaa-,  which  has  an  extent  of  mare  than  6000  square  inilea,  and 
which  a  deep  enough  to  he  uasigable  bj  lorga  vessels. 

i.  Olimate  and  LandHcaps. — The  wtiole  couutiy  is  witMn  the  torrid 
zone,  but  the  elevations  of  Its  plateau  give  it  a  temperato  climatfl  in  many 
portions.  As  it  lies  aurasa  the  path  of  the  prevailing  easterly  traile  winils 
which  Bweep  fiom  the  Atlsutic  ovur  the  Caribbean  Sea,  bringiug  an  abondaut 
supply  of  moisture,  Central  America  is  copiously  watereil,  especially  on  that 
side  of  it  which  faces  tlie  dire^ition  of  these  winds.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
all  the  eastern  slope  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  densely  forest-covered ;  so 
denssly  that  many  parts  of  it  have  remained  to  the  present  day  closed  to 
civilisatlao,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  wandering  Indian  tribes,  while  the 
more  open  and  cultivalile  lauds  ou  iba  Pacific  side  have  been  settled  hy 
Buropsans  or  their  descendants. 

5.  ProductB.  ^  The  Central  American  States  derive  importance  first 
from  their  geograpbicol  position  ou  the  isthmus  between  tlie  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  next  from  the  abundance  of  their  natural  prndncts,  their 
wealth  of  ilue  timbers,  such  as  it]a}iogany,  cedar,  and  dyewuods,  the  vulaahle 
balsams,  sarsaparilla,  and  indiaruhber  obtained  in  their  forests,  and  the  culti- 
vated coffee,  cocao,  indigo,  and  cochineal, 

6.  People. — Almost  everywhere  in  Central  America  the  aborigines,  the 
90-called  Indians,  are  by  far  the  most  nnmeroas  element  of  popalstion  ;  though 
divided  into  varions  tribes,  they  have  the  cummon  feotures  of  a  oopper- 
brown  colour,  robust  and  muscular  figure,  straight  black  hair,  and  high  cheek- 
bones. The  Wliites  or  Creoles,  descendants  chieSy  of  the  Spanish  invaders, 
constitute  only  a  small  though  dominant  section  of  the  inhabitants  ;  besides 
these  the  Mestizos  or  half-castes  form  a  conniderable  element  Negroes, 
descendants  of  those  introduced,  are  in  very  limited  numbers. 

7.  The  six  Central  American  Republics.  —  (1)  Ouai&inala,  the  most 
uartherly,  has  the  latest  number  of  inhabitants.  Its  capital,  sitnated  on  a 
green  plain  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  tD  miles  inland  ^m  the  Pacific  coast. 
Cakes  the  name  JVueva  Gualemala  since  the  formei  capital  westward  of  it 
was  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  1773.  ItabaX,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  San 
Joti,  on  the  Pacific,  are  the  two  outlet  ports  of  the  country. 

(3)  HoiuUiraa  reaches  across  the  isthmus  from  its  bay  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  the  Gnlf  nf  Fonseca  on  tlie  Pacific  side,  and  is  for  the  moat  pari;  forest- 
covered.  Its  small  capital  of  Tegaayalpa  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  State. 
Omoa  and  TriijiUo  are  its  chief  ports  ou  the  Atlantic  side. 

(3)  SidvaiioT,  the  amaltest  of  the  republics,  extends  along  the  Pacific 
side  south-west  of  Honduras,  and  may  be  compared  to  Wales  in  ui'ea.  lis 
capital  □(  SMeeo  San  Salvador,  so  named  because  the  older  city  near  it  has 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquake,  is  near  the  centra  of  the  State,  and 
b  joined  by  a  good  road  to  the  port  of  IMieTlari. 

(4)  Jficaragva  is  also  still  in  great  part  a  wild  forest  country.  Its 
most  valuable  belt  is  that  which  extends  along  the  volley  of  the  San  Juan 
river,  and  round  the  shores  of  lakes  Nlcar^ua  and  Managua.  The  seat  of 
government  is  now  at  Managua,  n  small  town  on  the  southern  bonier  of  the 
lake  of  its  name,  and  on  the  slope  of  an  active  volcano.  Qrtsloteii  or  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  SaQ  Juan,  is  the  chief  outlet  to  tlie 
Atlantic 

(6)  Voala  Rica  C'Rioh  Coast")  is  tho  most  flourishing  of  the  Central 
American  States.  Its  capital,  San  Jogl,  on  the  central  heights,  4G00  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  united  by  road  to  Pmila  Arenai,  in  the  Gulf  of  Nicoyo, 
on  the  Pacific,  uid  b;  tsilway  to  the  port  of  Limort,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

(fij  I'anama,  nominally  iudopendent,   is  practically  an  annexe  of  the 
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United  States,  which  owns  both  the  inter-oceanic  railway  opened  in  1855 
between  Colwi  {Aspinvxdl),  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Panamay  the  capital,  on 
the  Pacific  side  (47  miles),  and  also  the  inter-oceanic  canal  now  in  progress 
between  the  same  points.  Begun  by  de  Lesseps  in  1881,  bnt  suspended  in 
1889,  the  cutting  of  the  canal  was  resumed  in  1903  by  the  United  States 
Government,  which  had  acquired  all  rights  in  the  scheme  with  a  view  to  its 
completion  about  1914. 

8.  British  Honduras  or  Belize,  a  tenitory  extending  between  Guatemala 
and  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  is  valuable  mainly  from  the  mahogany 
and  logwood  of  its  forests,  which  are  shipped  in  large  quantities. 


WEST  INDIES. 

1.  The  West  India  Islands  form  a  long  archipelago  that 
reaches  in  a  curve  from  between  Florida  and  Yucatan  round  to 
near  the  Venezuelan  shores  of  South  America.  Their  line  thus 
constitutes  a  broken  barrier  separating  the  open  Atlantic  from  the 
mediterranean  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
islands  differ  very  considerably  in  size — from  that  of  Cuba,  which 
is  larger  than  Ireland,  down  to  the  smallest  rock,  and  they  also 
exhibit  great  diversity  in  elevation  and  aspect. 

2.  Divisions. — Three  chief  divisions  are  recognised  in  the  archipelago. 
First  stand  the  Oreater  Antilles ^  including  Cuba,  Haiti,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Jamaica,  which  are  large  islands  with  diversified  surface,  reaching  up  to 
heights  of  over  8000  or  9000  feet ;  second,  the  low,  flat,  coralline  group  of 
the  Bahamas  or  Lucayas,  lying  outside  of  the  former,  towards  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  tliird,  the  chain  of  the  Lesser  Antilles^  a  series  of  volcanic  mountain  tops, 
stretching  from  the  most  easterly  of  the  Greater  Antilles  to  near  the  coasts  of 
South  America. 

3.  Climate.  —  Though  they  lie  almost  exclusively  within  the  torrid 
zone,  the  climate  of  the  West  India  Islands  is  modified  by  the  influence  of 
the  surrounding  seas,  by  elevation  in  many  of  them,  and  by  the  prevailing 
trade-wind  which  blows  over  them.  The  northern  islands,  including  Cuba 
and  Haiti,  have  a  rainy  season  during  the  summer  months.  Jamaica  and 
the  southern  islands,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  double  rainy  season — in 
summer,  and  again  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Yellow  fever  is  the  scourge 
of  the  coasts  of  the  islands  during  the  rain,  and  the  group  is  exposed  to  occa- 
sional hurricanes  of  furious  strength  that  are  most  frequent  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September. 

4.  Products.  —  The  warm  climate  and  copious  rains  render  the  West 
Indies  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  tropical 
fruits.  Hence  the  staple  articles  of  commercial  produce  are  sugar,  rum, 
and  molasses ;  cotton,  coffee,  and  cacao ;  indigo  and  dyes ;  spices,  oranges, 
bananas,  pine-apples,  and  many  other  fine  fruits,  besides  valuable  hardwoods. 

6.  Population. — The  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago,  numbering  nearly 
five  and  a  half  millions,  are  of  three  great  classes.  The  most  numerous  olaaSy 
comprising  about  three-fourths  of  all,  is  that  of  the  Negroes  imported  fhxnti 
Africa  to  replace  the  aborigines  who  had  perished  under  the  early  Spaaiidl 
regime ;  next  come  JHuropeaTis,  or  their  descendants,  from  varioiu  »>wttfflMi ; 
and  third,  Mulattos^  or  people  of  mixed  European  and  negro  blood. 
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6.  At  the  present  time  the  islands  are  held  as  follows : — 

tiquarn  iiiilos. 
Cuba  (a  Creole  republic)     ....   44,000 
,,  ...  \  Haiti  (a  Negro  republic)  .     .   10,200 


I.  The 
Greater 
Antilles 


i 


i:>anto      Domingo      (Mulatto 

republic) 18,000 


CO 


< 
a 

H 
09 
CO 


Puerto  Rico  (United  States)     .     .     .  3,600 

Jamaica  (a  British  colony)  ....  4,200 

Caymans  (British) 225 

II.   The  Bahamas  (including  the  Turks)    .     .     .  5,r)00 

/                           ( British      ....  68 

Virgin  Islands  •<  Danish  (Santa Cruz,  etc.)  138 

( United  States     .     .  66 

Anguilla  (British) 35 

a*   nr    *•    \  French 200 

St.  Martm  I  j^^^^j^ ^g 

St.  Bartholomew  (French)    ....  8 

Saba  and  St.  Eustatius  (Dutch)     .     .  13 

St.  Christopher  or  St.  Kitts  (British) .  68 

Nevis  (British) 50 

Antigua  with  Barbuda  (British)     .     .  170 

/  Montserrat  (British) 32 

\  Guadeloupe  (French) 688 

Marie-Galante  (French) 75 

Dominica  (Britisli) 291 

Martinique  (French) 380 

St.  Lucia  (British) 233 

St.  Vincent  (British) 132 

Grenada  (British) 133 

Barbatlos  (British) 166 

Tobago  (British) 114 

Trinidad  (British) 1,754 

1  Los  Ko([ues,  etc.  (Venezuelan)       .     .  90 

^  Curasao,  Buen  Ajtc,  Oruba  (Dutch)  .  405 

Total  .     .100,842 


Pop.  (1900-05). 

1,573,000 

960,000 

420,000 

950,000 

800,000 

3,600 

54,000 

5,000 

34,000 

4,000 

3,800 

3,600 

4,000 

3,000 

5,000 

30,000 

13,000 

35,000 

12,000 

182,000 

13,300 

29,000 

204,000 

58,000 

48,000 

70,000 

200,000 

20,000 

255,000 

(uninhabited) 

48,000 


6,041,300 


One  result  of  the  Spanish- American  war  of  1898  was  the  disappearance 
of  the  Spanish  Hag  from  the  West  Indies.  Cuba,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards,  became  a  quasi-independent  republic  under  the  oegis  of  the  United 
States,  while  that  power  annexed  Puerto  Rico,  which  is  now  under  a  governor 
with  a  Legislative  Assembly  constituted  by  the  Council  and  the  popularly 
elected  House  of  Delegates. 

7.  Ciibaf  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  West  India  Islands,  lies 
midway  between  Florida  and  Yucatan.  It  is  about  750  miles  in  length, 
though  only  70  miles  in  average  width.  A  high  cross  rouge,  called  the 
Sierra  Maestro,  or  the  Cop|>er  Mountains,  gives  its  form  to  the  south-eastern 
IK)rtion  of  the  island,  where  it  is  broadest,  and  fh)m  that  a  central  ridge 
extends  through  the  length  of  Cnlm,  forming  the  water-iNirting  of  its  streams. 
Much  of  the  island  is  covered  with  dense  timber  forests,  and  the  low  coast- 
lands  are  fringed  with  lagoons.  The  cultivated  tiucts  produce  sugar,  tobacco, 
coifee,  cotton,  and  indigo  in  great  abundance.  Cubs  yields  more  sugar  than 
any  other  country,  and  its  tobacco  is  renowned  all  over  the  workL 

Havana  (population,  1902,  262,000),  its  capital,  on  the  north  coast,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  city  and  the  finest  port  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  great  sngor  markets  of  the  world.    MaUmzag  (45,000),  a  seaport 
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55  miles  east  of  Havana,  Saiitiago  (46,000)  in  the  south-east,  Cie!f/rfuego» 
(59,000),  and  Puerto  Principe  (25,000)  in  the  eastern  interior,  are  the  other 
important  towns  of  Cuba. 

8.  Haiti  or  San  Domingo^  between  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  is  a  moun- 
tainous forest  island,  and  may  be  compared  to  Scotland  in  extent ;  its  highest 
point  reaches  the  great  elevation  of  9695  feet.  This  rich  island  has  had  a 
very  turbulent  history,  owing  to  which  its  productions  and  the  industries  to 
which  they  might  give  rise  remain  undeveloped. 

The  negro  Jiepublic  of  Haiti,  occupying  the  western  half  of  the  island, 
has  its  capital  at  Port  au  Prince,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  west  coast ; 
the  eastern  Dominican  Itepvblic  has  Santo  Domingo  for  its  capital. 

9.  Puerto  Rico  (l*orto  Rico),  the  former  Spanish  now  United  States 
island,  has  a  length  east  to  west  of  about  100  miles,  and  is  highly  cultivated 
and  covered  with  cattle  farms,  and  plantations  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee. 
Its  capital  and  port  of  outlet  is  San  Juan  on  the  north-east  coast. 

10.  Jamaica,  the  most  important  by  far  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,  lies  south-east  of  Cuba,  and  has  a  length  of  about  140  miles.  The  wooded 
Blue  Mountains  traverse  it  from  east  to  west,  rising  to  7423  feet,  and  giving 
the  island  a  variety  of  climate  from  that  of  tropical  coast-lands  to  the 
temperate  and  cool  of  the  uplands.  Jamaica  suffered  much  from  earthquakes 
in  1907  and  1908,  when  Kingston,  the  capital  (population  26,000)  was  nearly 
destroyed.  Other  important  places  are  Spanish  Tovm  and  Port  Royal,  all 
on  the  soutli  coast.  Jamaica  yields  much  ram  and  molasses,  great  quantities 
of  pimento  or  allspice,  besides  coffee,  dyewoods,  and  mahogany.  It  is  placed 
under  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  is  assisted  by  a  House  of 
Assembly  chosen  by  the  fi*eeholders  of  the  island. 

11.  The  Lesser  Antilles  are  subdivided  naturally  into  two  main  groups — 
those  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  or  the  chain  extending  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  Martinique,  which  is  exposed  throughout  the  year  to  the  prevailing 
trade- wind ;  and  the  Windward  Islands  thence  to  the  south.^  The  island 
of  SL  Thomas,  in  the  Virgin  group,  is  a  central  station  for  the  liners  plying 
between  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  In  1902  Martinique  was  wasted  by 
a  terrific  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee,  when  the  whole  population  of  St.  Pierre 
(30,000)  perished  in  a  few  moments.  Barbados,  with  the  capital  of  Bridge- 
town, is  the  most  populous  of  the  southern  Windward  Islands,  and  its 
episcopal  see  embraces  the  whole  group.  Trinidad,  remarkable  for  its  pitch 
lakes,  is  the  largest  of  the  Windward  chain. 

12.  The  low-lying  Bahamas  number  several  hundreds  of  separate  islands, 
but  only  a  few  are  inhabited.  They  yield  dyewood,  and  salt  and  turtles. 
Nassau,  on  Providence  Island,  is  their  capital.  The  Bermudas  islands,  an 
isolated  group  out  in  the  Atlantic,  650  miles  north-east  of  the  nearest  of 
the  Bahamas,  do  not  naturally  form  part  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  but 
are  generally  classed  with  that  group.  The  group  belongs  to  Britain,  and 
consists  of  about  400  coral  reefs  and  rocks,  with  five  small  islets,  which  are 
fortified  to  form  a  useful  naval  station. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  C0L0MBIA.2 
1.  The  Republic  of  Colombia,  formerly  known  as  New  Granada^ 

1  The  Spaniards  apply  the  term  Leeward  islands  (islas  soto  vicnto)  to  the  Greater 
Antilles,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela ;  and  that  of 
Windward  islands  (islau  Iwirlo  viento)  to  the  rest  of  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

Area,  sq.  ni.        Pop  (1905). 
2  Colombia       .  .      480,000  4,280,000 
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occupies  the  north- weatem  comer  of  the  mainluiid  of  South 
America,  excluding  since  1903  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  Caribhean  Sea  washes  its  shores  in  the  north  ;  the  Pacific, 
its  western  consta.  The  States  of  Eoaador  and  Venezuela  lie  south 
and  east  of  ita  territory.  In  extent  we  may  compare  Colombia 
to  over  five  Great  Britains. 

2.  Ralief. — Tlia  general  features  of  the  relief  of  Colombia  are  pven  by 
tlie  three  (treat  ranges  of  tlis  Northern  AuiLes,  which  traverse  iC  Anm  south  to 
north.  The  central  of  these  Cordillenw  rcMhes  a  height  of  over  18,320  feet  in 
the  peak  of  Tolima.  Between  tlie  eastern  aad  central  ranges  ties  the  valley 
of  the  Magdalena,  the  chief  river  of  the  State,  and  between  the  coEtral  and 
western  heights,  that  of  the  C&uca,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  former  river. 

3.  Climate  and  Producta.— These  varied  natural  features  give  great 
diversities  of  climate  to  the  tropical  region,  the  mass  of  table-Unda  which  lie 
along  the  eastern  heights  having  a  coal  and  healtby  climate  well  snited  to  the 
white  race.  Towards  the  east  vast  grass  plains,  affording  pasture  to  large 
herds  of  cattle,  reach  away  into  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco.  Most  of  the  metals 
—gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  Iron — occur  in  Colombia,  bat  from  the  deBciency 
of  highways  the  resources  of  the  country  are  as  yet  to  a  large  eitent  unde- 
veloped, and  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  ares  is  cultivated.  Tobacco,  quinine, 
coffee,  hides,  indiarubber,  and  cotton,  are  the  staple  e>T)orts. 

4.  People  HJid  Government. — The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  who  are  dominant,  and  the  Chibchos 
(Muyscas)  and  other  aborigines,  most  of  whom  are  Christianised,  and  speak 
the  Spanish  language.  A  small  number  of  tribes  still,  however,  maintain  a 
savage  mode  of  life. 

The  government  is  republican,  the  eiecntive  authority  being  vested  in  a 
President,  the  legislative  in  an  elected  Congress  ;  but  each  of  the  nine  depart- 
ments intfl  which  the  country  is  divided  has  its  own  local  legislature. 

5.  Chief  Towna.— The  capital  and  eeat  of  gnvemment  is  at  Bogotd,  which 
stands  on  a  plateau  of  the  Eastern  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  8700  feet  above 
the  sea,  beside  the  stream  of  its  name  that  tumbles  down  to  the  Magdalena 
by  the  mi^nificent  fal!  of  Tequendama.  A  raUroad  has  been  opened  ttvai 
Bogoti  to  Honda,  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  Magdalena  river  is  navi- 
gable by  steamers.  Anotiier  line,  20  miles  long,  connects  Barranqui/la  on  the 
chief  navigable  branch  of  the  Magdalena  delta  with  the  exposed  seaport  of 
SamnUla,  which,  since  the  loss  of  rauamn,  is  the  cliief  centre  of  the  foreign 
trade  uf  the  country.  In  190G  altogether  411  miles  of  railway  were  open, 
and  al>out  400  miles  in  progress  or  projected. 

ECUAD0R.1 
6,  The  Republic  of  Ecuador  (or  Equator)  embraces  that  [tortion 
uf  western  South  America  which  reaches  across  the  Andes  from  the 
Pacific  into  the  basin  of  tlie  AmiixoD,  liirectly  iiiidur  the  eqiiinoclial 
line.  It  lies  between  the  Republic  of  Colombia  on  the  north  of  it, 
and  Peni  aotithward,  and  reaches  from  the  ocean  eastward  to  the 
frontier  of  Brazil. 

7.  PhTUtMl  Fesitures. — The  great  features  at  Ecuador  nra  glwii  by  the 
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enormous  moss  of  the  Andes,  rising  near  the  Pacific  coast.  Here  the  range 
forms  the  high,  cool  table-land  of  Quito,  along  the  edges  of  which  the  dome- 
shaped  ChimhorcLzo  (20,610  feet),  Ilinissa,  PtcJiincha,  AntisanOf  Cayambt, 
the  cone  of  Cotopaxi  (19,500  feet),  and  other  giants  of  the  Andes  rise  in  two 
parallel  chains.  Level  tracts,  called  "paramos  "  or  "punas,"  covered  with  scanty 
sun-dried  grasses,  are  characteristic  of  the  high  plateau,  but  all  the  long  inner 
8loi)e  of  the  country  to  the  Amazon  basin  is  covered  with  forests  and  enclosed 
savannahs. 

8.  The  rivers  of  the  steep  slope  of  Ecuador  to  the  Pacific  are  comparatively 
small  and  short,  the  Giuiyaquil^  Esmeralda^  and  Mira,  being  the  most  con- 
siderable, the  first  afibrding  more  than  100  miles  of  navigation.  The  inward 
slope,  on  the  contrary,  is  watered  by  some  of  the  great  feeders  of  the  Upper 
Amazon,  the  Japura,  PutuvuiyOy  and  Napo  being  the  largest. 

9.  Products. — Little  is  known  as  yet  of  the  resources  of  Ecuador  in  re- 
gard to  the  precious  metals  which  are  so  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the 
Andean  region.  The  product  of  the  country  which  is,  as  yet,  of  greatest 
importance  to  the  outer  world  is  its  cacao  or  cocoa,  which  is  abundant  in  the 
low-lying  or  hot  regions  of  Ecuador.  Quinine  bark  is  also  an  important  pro- 
duct of  the  equatorial  forests  along  the  Andes. 

10.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  Ecuador  consist  of  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors,  "  Mestizos  "  or  half-breeds,  and  aboriginal  Indians.  The 
more  civilised  and  the  greater  number  of  the  population  are  found  living  in 
the  high  mountain  valleys  ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  eastern  forest  slope  to  the 
Amazon  basin  is  occupied  only  by  scattered  Indian  tribes. 

11.  Government. — The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  is  elected 
for  four  years ;  the  Congress,  also  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  has  the  legis- 
lative power.  The  priesthood,  however,  possess  a  far  stronger  influence,  and 
exercise  a  much  greater  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  State  in  Ecuador  than 
in  any  other  part  of  South  America.  For  administrative  purposes  the  country 
is  divided  into  seventeen  provinces. 

12.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital  is  the  city  of  Quito  (population  80,000), 
grandly  situated  on  the  table-land  at  an  elevation  of  9500  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  commanding  splendid  views  of  the  snow-clad  cones  of  the  Andes  firom 
its  great  square.  Almost  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Ecuador  passes  by  its 
port  of  Gtmyaquil  (70,000)  at  the  mouth  of  its  navigable  river.  Oumca 
(45,000)  and  Loja  (10,000)  are  important  places  in  the  southern  table-lands. 

13.  The  archipelago  of  the  Galdpagos  or  Turtle  Islands,  nearly  under  the 
equator,  and  600  miles  out  in  the  Pacific,  belongs  to  Ecuador.  The  islands 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  present  only  dreary  wastes  of  extinct  cones  and 
craters,  and  have  only  400  inhabitants.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  on 
account  of  their  remarkable  indigenous  reptiles  and  birds,  most  of  which  are 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  A  remarkable  kind  of  turtle  and 
the  gigantic  tortoise  found  here  have  given  their  name  to  the  group. 


VENEZUELA.1 

14.  The  States  of  Venezuela  (or  Little  Venice)  reacli  along  tlie 
northern  border  of  the  continent  from  Colombia  on  the  west  to  the 
British  colony  of  Guayana  or  Guiana  on  the  east,  having  a  coast-line 
of  between  300  and  400  miles  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  gulf  and  lake  of  Maracaybo.     Inland 

Area,  sq.  m.        Pop.  (1906). 
1  Venezuela      .        .        .      364,000  2,602,000 
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Ihe  frontier  toiitlies  nortbei'u  Braail.  In  nxteut  tlm  luiiilory  ul' 
Venezuela  may  be  conipHreil  to  nearly  three  tinicE  tlie  area  of  the 
British  Isles. 

15.  HelieC^TUere  are  two  dietinct  IiigManri  reeions — first,  a  divBrgent 
Cordillera  of  tlie  Audea  in  tlis  nortb-weal,  whlcb  cnlininBtes  In  tlie  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Mfrida  (lfi,400  feet),  and  whii^li  ia  continued  as  a  Bteep  raaat 
range  along  tbe  lengtli  of  the  aliorea  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  ;  and,  aecond,  a  great 
mass  of  foreat-covBred  hiUa  and  mountains  forming  Veuezuelau  Guayana  in 
the  south-east. 

16.  Rivera. — The  great  river  of  Venaiuela,  the  OrwloM,  curves  round  the 
southern  monntainons  region,  receiving  large  tributaries  from  its  fllopeB, 
ultimately  forming  a  ^eat  delta  on  the  Atiantic  coast,  sonth  of  the  British 
island  of  Trinidad.  The  navigation  of  this  noble  river  is  uuinterru]ited  from 
the  sea  npward  beyond  Veneiuelan  territory  j  the  Mela,  tho  largest  ivestem 
tributary,  has  been  ascended  by  steamboat  to  within  60  miles  of  DogotiL  in 
Colomliia.  A  moat  remarkable  natural  canal,  named  the  Cassiqiii-ire,  a 
broad  navigable  channel,  nnitas  the  Upper  Orinoco  with  the  Rio  Negro,  a 
tributary  of  the  Amazons.  Another  reiiiarkable  feature  of  the  hydrograiihy 
o{  Venezuela  is  the  fine  lalte  of  Marataybo,  the  lajigest  lalie  of  South  America, 
united  by  a  nartow  channel  to  its  sen  galf.  The  earliest  Spanish  explorers 
found  houses  built  on  wooden  piles  at  the  entrsnce  to  Lalie  Mamcaybo.  These 
reminded  them  of  Venice,  and  originated  the  name  Venezuela,  which  baa  ss- 
tended  to  the  whole  region. 

17.  Landscape  and  ProdDcts.^ — The  northern  slopes  of  the  coast  range 
are  entirely  forest-covered,  and  shelter  sugar  and  cacao  plantations  in  their 
hollows,  but  southward  be^n  the  broad  open  grass  plains  or  "  ^nos,"  that 
reach  away  soutli  to  the  Orinoco,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
Beyond  the  Orinoco  rise  the  wooded  rlclges  of  VeneKuelan  Qunyana.  The 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  reared  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  the  "  llanos  "  form 
the  wealth  of  Venezuela ;  hut  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco, 
grown  on  the  northern  plantations,  are  exported  ia  lai^  quantity,  as  well  as 
dyewoods  from  the  forests.  Copper  is  mined  at  Amfi  in  north-weatem 
Venezuela,  and  gold  abonuds  in  the  Yuraary  diatrict,  on  the  Cuyuni  river, 
vhich  takes  its  course  into  British  Guayana. 

IS.  People  and  Oovemment. — The  present  popnlation  of  Venezuela 
Is,  to  some  extent,  a  Mulatto  one,  derived  from  the  intenoiiture  of  the 
Spaniards  and  their  African  slaves  with  the  native  Indian  element.  Pure 
Indians  live  in  the  hilly  forest  region  of  the  south-east.  The  government  of 
the  Republic  ia  designed  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  Stales  of  North 
America  j  but  the  States  and  Territories  of  Venezuela,  of  which  there  are 
eighteen,  are  permitted  greater  independence  in  tlieir  local  government. 

19.  Chief  Towns.— Tlie  capital  city  of  Carima  (80,000)  is  delightfWly 
situated  in  a  valley  or  the  northern  coast  range,  2900  feet  above  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  twelve  miles  from  its  port  of  La  ^uiiro,  next  to  which  Valenraa 
(39,000)  and  Sarjuuimsto  (31,000)  are  the  largest  places  in  the  norihem 
interior,  and  JfanwMyio,  near  the  outlet  of  the  great  lalie,  oomes  fourth  in 
importance.  Pusria  CoMlo,  west  of  La  Onaira,  and  oppoatlo  the  large 
inland  town  of  Valencia,  to  which  it  is  nnlted  by  road,  is  the  chief  port  of 
the  richest  portion  of  Venezuela.  Tliera  are  railways  from  La  Gnaira  to 
Caracas,  and  from  tho  port  of  Tucaoai,  west  of  Puerto  Cabello,  to  the  mines 
of  Ato^     Civdad  Bulivdr  (12,000)  ia  the  chief  town  on  the  Orinoco. 

Several  lines  of  at«amers  maintain  regular  communication  between 
Venezuela  and  the  ports  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
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GUAYANA.^ 

20.  The  region  of  South  America  called  Guayana  extends  from 
the  east  of  Venezuela  and  the  north  of  Brazil  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  have  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  included  in  the 
Orinoco  basin  of  Venezuela ;  Brazil  also  claims  its  southern  portion 
in  the  Amazon  basin  ;  but  the  name  is  now  more  generally  limited 
to  the  region  which  is  drained  northward  to  the  ocean  by  the 
rivers  Essequibo,  Corentyn,  and  Maroni  or  Marowyne,  and  which 
is  divided  into  the  three  colonial  possessions  of  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  Guayana  or  Guiana. 

21.  From  the  luw,  marshy  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  the  inland  regions  of 
Guayana  rise  between  the  river  valleys  in  hills  densely  covered  with  exuber- 
ant forest  vegetation.  Its  woods  and  rivers  are  peopled  by  abundance  of 
wild  animals  similar  to  those  of  Brazil,  along  with  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes 
of  the  most  varied  and  remarkable  description. 

The  few  European  settlers  live  at  their  plantations,  which  he  near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  or  on  the  fertile  lowlands  of  the  coast ;  and  in  recent 
years  numbers  of  Indian  and  Chinese  coolies  have  been  introduced  as 
labourers,  the  negi-oes  of  the  colonies  being  now  all  free  men.  The  interior 
woodlands  are  left,  as  yet,  to  a  few  Indian  tribes,  most  of  them  Caribs  and 
Arawaks,  who,  however,  appear  to  be  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers. 

22.  The  staple  cultivated  product  of  the  plantations  of  Guayana  is  sugar, 
large  quantities  of  which,  with  rum  and  molasses,  are  exported.  The  cultivation 
of  coffee  and  cotton  has  greatly  declined,  but  there  is  a  lai^e  trade  in  the  fine 
forest  timber.     Grold,  in  considerable  quantities,  has  recently  been  discovered. 

23.  British  Guayana,  the  western  possession,  occupies  almost  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Essequibo  river,  besides  those  of  the  Demerara  and  Berbicey  the 
CorerUyn  forming  the  boundary  towards  Dutch  Guayana.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  flourishing,  i^culturally  and  commercially,  of  the  three  colonies. 
GeorgeUyuMf  its  capital,  on  the  Demerara,  is  well  built  of  wooden  houses  and 
is  intersected  by  canals.     New  Amsterdam  is  a  small  place  on  the  Berbice. 

24.  Dutch  Guayana,  in  the  middle,  reaches  across  from  the  Corentyn  to 
the  Marowyne,  which  divides  it  from  iS^nch  Guayana.  The  Surinam  is  the 
most  important  interior  river  of  the  colony,  and  on  it,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  lies  the  capital  town  of  ParamaribOf  with  wide  straight 
streets  planted  with  orange  trees. 

26.  French  Guayana,  reaching  from  the  Marowyne  to  the  Oyapoky  the 
boundary  river  towards  Brazil,  has  been  used  rather  as  a  penal  settlement 
than  as  a  commercial  colony,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  European  popula- 
tion consists  of  deported  convicts  and  of  the  military  guard  in  charge  of 
them.  The  capital  town  of  Cayenne^  on  the  river  of  its  name,  is  a  wretched 
little  place,  dreaded  on  account  of  its  deadly  climate.  A  species  of  capsicum, 
which  grows  here,  gives  the  well-known  Cayenne  pepper. 


1  BritiRh  Guayana  (Gaiana) 
Dutch  Guayana  (Surinam) 
French  Guayana  (Cayenne) 


Area. 
90,000 
46,500 
30,500 


Pop.  (1901-05). 
303,000 
74,000 
33,600 
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BRAZIL.  1 

26.  The  enormouB  territory  of  the  republic  of  Brazil  very  nearly 
equals  that  included  within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  or  is  not  far  short  of  Europe  in  extent.  The 
republic  itseK  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  divisions  of  South 
America  in  area  and  population,  as  well  as  in  prosperity  and,  until 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  also  in  stability.  It  holds  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Guayana  in  the  north,  for  about  4000  miles,  to  the 
borders  of  Uruguay  in  the  south,  and  reaches  inland  for  nearly 
2500  miles,  its  inner  boundaries  touching  those  of  every  one  of  the 
other  States  of  the  continent  excepting  Chile. 

27.  B.elief. — This  vast  territory  pTeneiits  two  contrasted  regions.  First, 
the  wide,  low-lying,  and  humid  forest  plain  of  the  Amazon  river  in  the  north  ; 
second,  the  uplands  in  the  south,  which  are  traversed  by  radiating  hills  and 
mountain  ridges,  and  which  present  wide  grass  plains  between  woods  and 
bush -covered  country.  The  highest  mountain  ranges  of  BrazQ  rise  in  the  centre 
of  the  south-eastern  uplands,  where  the  Monies  PyrenSos  rise  to  9500  feet,  but 
the  coast  range  or  Serra  do  Mar^  to  the  south  of  the  heautif  ul  gulf  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  hardly  yield  to  these,  for  within  it  the  Itatiaiosau  is  scarcely  600  feet 
lower,  whilst  the  Organ  Mountains^  at  the  back  of  Bio,  have  summits  which 
reach  up  to  7500  feet. 

28.  Brvers. — To  the  rivers  of  Brazil  belongs  the  huge  Amaaonf  called 
the  "  Mediterranean  of  South  America,"  whose  great  tributaries  traverse 
all  the  northern  lowland  from  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic.  Its 
great  feeders  from  southward  are  the  Junuiy  Pwrus,  Madeira,  Tapajos,  and 
Xingu,  all  of  them  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude.  From  the  north  there  come 
to  it  the  Japwra  and  the  Rio  Negro,  which  is  joined  by  the  remarkable 
channel  of  the  Casiquiare  to  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco.  The  Tocantins,  with 
its  great  tributary  the  Araguaya,  flows  northward  through  Brazil  to  the  Gulf 
of  Para,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  Paranahyha  and  Sao  Francisco 
are  the  great  rivers  which  flow  from  the  uplands  directly  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
Parand  and  the  Paraguay,  the  rivers  which  join  to  reach  the  sea  by  the 
La  Plata  Gulf^  both  take  their  rise  in  Brazilian  territory. 

29.  Products. — In  richness  and  variety  of  vegetable  products,  favoured 
in  their  growth  by  its  tropical  climate  and  copious  rains  and  rivers,  Brazil 
surpasses  almost  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  forests  supply  useful 
timber  in  great  profusion,  as  well  as  dyewoods  and  gums,  such  as  the 
valuable  indiarubber  ;  the  coco,  sago,  and  wax  palms,  nuts,  and  fruit  trees 
of  many  kinds,  and  the  medicinal  chinchona  abound  ;  and  under  cultivation 
flourish  the  coff'ee-plant,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  rice,  manioc,  and  banana.  The 
cultivated  districts  are,  however,  as  yet  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
regions  which  remain  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  mineral  products  of  Brazil  are  scarcely  less  celebrated.  Gold  is  found 
in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  mountains  round  the  head  of  the  basin  of 
the  Sao  JYancisco  river  ;  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt  are  also  abundant ; 
and  probably  no  region  of  the  world  is  richer  in  precious  stones,  including 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  topazes,  beryls,  and  garnets. 


Ai-ea.  Pop.  (1900). 

1  Brazil     .  3,218,090  17,371,000 
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The  jaguar,  puma,  and  tapir  are  the  larger  wild  animals  of  the  forests  ; 
the  capivari,  or  river  hog,  is  abundant  along  the  streams  ;  the  rivers  teem 
with  alligators  and  fish  ;  the  rhea,  or  American  ostrich,  toucans  and  parrots, 
and  the  lively  humming-birds,  are  among  the  multitude  of  the  feathered 
inhabitants  of  the  woods  and  grassy  plains. 

30.  People. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  as  of  other  parts  of  South 
America,  present  three  great  elements — that  of  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  of 
the  European  conquerors  and  colonists  and  their  descendants,  and  that  of 
the  Africans  introduced  as  slaves.  Besides  these  we  find  large  numbers  of 
half-castes,  who  have  sprung  from  the  intermixture  of  these  three  elements. 
The  aboriginal  Indians  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  countless  small 
tribes  and  families  in  the  forests  and  plains  of  the  wild  interior  region,  the 
most  numerous  being  the  tribes  forming  part  of  the  Great  Tupi  or  Guarani 
group.  The  most  important  section  of  the  European  element  is  that  of  the 
Brazilians,  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  settlers.  The  number  of  pure 
white  people  is,  however,  very  small  in  proportion  to  those  who  have  some 
mixture  of  Indian  or  African  blood,  and  the  Brazilians  themselves  have  de- 
veloped into  a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct  physical  types  in  the  widely 
separated  provinces  of  the  republic.  Formerly  about  one-half  of  the  entire 
population  of  Brazil  was  formed  of  negro  slaves,  the  numbers  having  been 
maintained  by  continuous  shipments  from  West  Africa ;  but  the  importa- 
tion was  made  illegal  in  1855,  since  1871  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
has  been  in  operation,  and  in  1888  all  were  liberated. 

The  Boman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  of  Brazil,  but  all  other 
religious  are  tolerated,  and  the  right  of  building  churches  has  been  conceded 
to  Protestant  colonists.  The  Legislature  has  made  great  efibrts  to  spread 
education,  but  schools  are  still  in  a  very  backward  state. 

31.  Industries. — ^The  staple  production  of  Brazil  for  export  is  cofi'ee. 
The  country  supplies  three-fourths  of  all  the  coffee  used  in  the  world.  In 
sugar-growing  Brazil  is  only  second  to  Cuba.  Large  numbers  of  people  are 
employed  in  forestry,  in  mining,  agriculture,  and  stock-raising. 

32.  Govemment. — According  to  the  new  Constitution  of  1890,  the 
empire  is  abolished  and  the  Brazilian  nation  is  constituted  a  Federal  Republic 
under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  each  of  the  twenty  provinces 
forming  a  separate  State  with  local  self-government.  At  the  head  of  the 
federation  is  a  President  with  executive  authority,  elected  by  the  people  for 
six  years.  The  National  Congress  with  legislative  functions  comprises  a 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  senators  being  chosen,  three  for  each 
state,  for  nine  years,  the  deputies  for  three  years  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
every  70,000  of  the  population.  The  franchise  extends  to  all  citizens  not 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

33.  Chief  Towns. — The  capital  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (population, 
1906,  811,000),  the  second  largest  in  South  America,  extends  along  the  shores 
of  a  land-locked  gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  surroimded  by  the  most  romantic 
mountain  scenery  and  the  richest  green  vegetation.  Its  harbour,  guarded  by 
Island  Fort,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  through  it  a  vast  commerce 
is  maintained  with  all  seas.  Next  in  importance  is  the  city  and  seaport  of 
Bahia  (230,000),  finely  placed  on  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  the  oldest  city 
of  Brazil.  PemambucOf  also  called  Recife  from  a  reef  of  rock  which  forms 
the  natural  breakwater  of  its  harbour,  is  the  fourth  in  population,  being  now 
surpassed  by  Sao  PaulOj  which  ranks  next  to  the  capital  (332,000  in  1902). 
MaranTiaOj  on  an  island  of  the  north  coast ;  Pard,  in  the  Tocantins  estuary  ; 
Rio  Grande,  and  Santos  are  the  other  notable  places  along  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  interior  the  principal  towns  are  Ouro  Preto,  in  the  gold-mining  region,  and 
DiainavMiva,  the  centre  of  the  diamond-fields.     Cuyabd,  in  the  interior,  is 


of  the  Fiu!a2i4  aoil  F^ca^^tay  d^c^rs^ 

Kiiil-way*  ojpfflu  (,19Q0.)  HOyttQ'  miJfes- ;:  lift  fijo^i^s:*-  JrQOQ  ttiiN^. 

34L  Fani  lajaks  trst  ia  «&xWatj  of  \lb»  Sii^tK^  of  So^tjlfJi  A«M?if^ 

Ecuador^  its  InkiMl  bouiKlarte^  ^sl  »n^  ^x^ll)^  \m\^  (^^^^t^im^wm 
with  those  ©f  Braail^  Bolivia,  aad  Chile^  Iti^  <?o^-4i«<^  W^ojftgtt^  t^  il 
measures  al)out  1400  iuiles>  ainl  th«>  «r^  ^w>Mf^o<^\  h^  \X^  W\\ft5%¥4^ 
may  be  eompareil  to  eight  tiiue»  that  of  £ttg)ax\i\^ 

S5.  Phjsieal  Features.— No  p*rt  of  tl^^  Yf<wrW  ^fw-^^i^U  woir^  y^v^\ 
physical  features^  tnaa  9avX  ^^amxi  to  tho  gT«a\ii<^t  i«o\wUii^a»  J^«i\  ^^g««tt  t^ 
the  dense  forests  with  hriiumiu^  rivi&ifs,  or  m&^t^  ^y^nm  ^\m^ii^  ooof^'^po^vt-- 
ing  to  these  features;.  The  'Uxx^ta/*  or  low  hot  wwitm*^  Mt  of  W^'^k  P^t\^ 
almost  depriTed  of  raiuf^l  by  the  barrier  of  the  A«i\^  ia  »  \^x^  *m'\  ^^»wt» 
fertilised  only  where  it  is  erossetl  by  the  strewwa  desi^^ulu^  to  \\  ft\m>  th^ 
heights.  All  the  moxmtaiu  slo)>e  a»ceudh^  to  th<?  high  j>l«t^wa  of  t^^ 
Andes,  up  which  narrow  mnle-paths  lead  through  d^p  *^Yi^^^  ftftd  ^\om  th^ 
edges  of  vast  precipices,  is  naiued  the  **  Slwra."  The  high  i>i»iw*  of  tW 
Andes  reacheil  by  these  ditheult  apjMpoaohea  are  oold»  Weak*  ^uoftoto^^oua 
wastes  called  "punas."  Above  these  the  summit  mouMt»i»»«  of  th^  A«d^ 
lift  their  rugged  sides  up  to  the  region  of  pei'ennial  i*«owa,  Beyond  th^ 
punas  the  descent  of  the  continejital  or  iwwanl  slope  of  th^  ^uo\mtftin 
region  leads  into  the  boundless  woodhutda  of  the  Awanon  ba«iu,  \vh§r§  ooj^i: 
ous  rains  fill  out  the  tributaries  of  the  vast  river,  and  whenue  flow  its  gv^t 
head  streams  the  Ucayali  and  the  MaraHon, 

36.  Products. — Peri\  is  most  famous  for  its  extvaordiuavy  luin^ral  wealth, 
Silver  is  its  chief  metal,  the  most  productive  mines  i>eiug  fQUiul  iu  th§ 
rigorous  climate  of  the  higher  punas.  Quicksilver  is  also  v<iry  fthwuilftwl, 
Copper  seems  to  be  present  in  all  parts  of  the  mouutatu  itigiou  aloMg  with 
iron.  The  Republic  also  possesMes  great  wealth  in  its  de|)Osits  of  g\}auo  And 
nitre  in  the  maritime  belt.  The  richest  guano  beds  foijuerly  worked  fop 
export  were  those  of  the  Chincha  Islands,  near  the  coast,  about  100  mil§S 
south  of  Lima ;  but  the  supply  Is  nearly  exhausted,  and  tiie  great  stQf§fl  ©f 
nitre  in  the  province  of  TarapacA  have  been  ceded  to  Chile,  The  cftin§l«Jik§ 
guauaco  roams  in  great  herds  on  the  punas  and  along  the  slopes  §f  i]\§ 
Andes ;  and  the  llama  or  alpaca,  the  domesticated  variety  of  th§  saiH§  AldmAlf 
yields  costly  wool,  besides  milk  and  Hesh  food,  and  serves  also  as  a  b@A§t  §f 
burden. 

37.  People. — A  large  proi)ortlon  of  the  InliabltAUts  of  Peru  at  i\m  pi#@flt 
time  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Iucam  of  ilte  }>lat#AUy  I MlASi 
of  the  Quichua  and  Aymard  trilies,  which,  next  to  tlie  (iuarani,  ar§  th§  m0&i 
widely  diffused  in  South  America.  The  other  great  element  i§  thut  ot  ib« 
half-bred  peoples,  the  "Cliolos"  and  "Zaml>o«,  who  have  arii^ett  from  ifa« 
intermixture  of  Spaniards  with  Indians  and  negroes.  Wild  IndiAmp  of  «  dff'. 
ferent  race  from  those  of  the  highlands,  occupy  the  stiU  oti4i«tnrbid  fytmiU 
of  the  eastern  interior  ;  the  other  ndnor  tiimnmU  Am  small  pf(fporVbB$  af 
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Europeans,  negroes,  and  Chinese,  imported  as  labourers.  The  State  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  is  inter- 
dicted by  law.  Elementary  education,  although  compulsory,  is  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests. 

38.  Government. — The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  President, 
elected  for  four  years,  assisted,  by  two  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Cabinet  of  six 
ministers.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  eighteen  departments  and  two 
provinces.  The  State  formerly  derived  a  large  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
guano ;  and  of  late  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  improvement  of  the  rude  means 
of  communication.  To  this  end  a  system  of  railways,  uniting  the  seaports 
mth  the  high  plateau  region,  has  been  begun,  and  in  1905  over  1146  miles  had 
been  completed.  But  they  are  heavily  mortgaged,  and  the  late  disastrous 
war  with  Chile  about  disputed  boundaries  has  greatly  retarded  progress. 

39.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital  city  of  LiTna  (130,000),  founded  by 
Pizarro  in  1534,  who  also  began  its  magnificent  cathedral,  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  coast  range  of  the  Cfordilleras,  on  both  banks  of  the  stream  called  the 
Rimac.  Its  flat-roofed  houses  of  sun-dried  clay  would  be  changed  into 
masses  of  mud  if  any  considerable  shower  of  rain  should  fall,  but  the  coast 
belt  in  which  it  lies  is  rainless  ;  earthquakes,  however,  have  desolated  it  re- 
peatedly. Six  miles  distant  is  its  fortified  seaport  of  Callao  (31,000),  com- 
manding the  best  harbour  of  Peni,  through  which  the  chief  share  of  the  guano, 
nitre,  metals,  sugar,  and  alpaca  wool  is  exported.  Cuzco  (15,000),  the 
historical  city  of  Peni,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Inca  sovereigns,  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  11,400  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  plateau,  about  400 
miles  south-east  of  Lima.  PascOy  famed  for  its  silver  mines,  14,280  feet  above 
the  sea,  lies  north-east  of  Lima,  on  the  plateau.  On  the  south  the  largest 
place  is  Arequipa  (40,000),  a  flourishing  city,  lying  about  30  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  and  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  through  its  port  of  Islay. 
TrujillOy  300  miles  north  of  Lima,  is  the  chief  port  of  northern  Peru. 


BOLIVIA.! 

40.  Bolivia,  the  most  centrally-placed  State  of  South  America, 
somewhat  larger  than  Peni,  embraces  in  its  western  region  the 
highest  plateau  and  ranges  of  the  system  of  the  Andes.  On  this 
side  its  boundary  is  for  the  most  part  conterminous  with  that  of 
PenL  Its  share  in  the  coast-land  of  the  Pacific  has  been  lost  to 
Chile.  Its  eastern  slope  spreads  out  into  the  basins  of  the  Amazon 
and  La  Plata,  and  there  it  touches  upon  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

41.  Physical  Features. — As  in  Peni,  the  various  regions  of  Bolivia  differ 
very  widely  in  elevation,  climate,  and  landscape.  Here  also  the  cold  bare 
grass-lands  of  the  plateau,  at  elevations  of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are 
known  as  the  "  punas ; "  over  these  the  giant  peaks  of  the  Andes,  such  as 
lllimani  and  Soratttf  or  the  volcano  of  SahaTna,  rise  to  heights  of  more  than 
22,000  feet.  The  slopes  and  cultivable  districts  of  the  lower  mountains,  be- 
tween 5000  and  11,000  feet,  are  termed  the  "Valle,"  and  possess  a  genial 


Area  in  sq.  m.    Pop.  (est.  1906). 
1  Bolivia  708,000  2,268,000 
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terupsrate  qliKiate.  Lower  daivn  on  tlie  easteiii  or  interior  alope,  the  rich 
warm  tonst  region  baluw  GOOO  feet  ia  kDown  bs  tliit  "Yungas."  As 
in  FerA,  the  ^reat  rivei's  ore  tliose  of  the  eastern  slope  ;  these  include  the 
upper  waters  of  tbe  great  liver  Sfadeim,  fomjed  liy  the  union  of  the  Beni, 
ManiOTE,  and  Gnapore,  which  joins  tlie  Amazon  ;  and  tha  head  sti'eanis  of  the 
Pileomaya,  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Farngiiaf  river,  whioh  itself  flows 
for  BOniB  diatanua  along  the  BOatern  lioundary,  aBparatlng  Bolivia  from  inner 
Brazil. 

The  southern  half  of  the  great  conthsantal  lake  of  Tilicaca  (12,510  feet)  is 
alao  in  Bolivia,  and  ia  overflowed  in  its  territory  by  the  Deeaguadero  to  form 
the  salt  lake  of  the  Pampa  AulUigas,  2D0  miles  south. 

42.  ProduotB.— Bolivia,  like  Peri,  Is  richly  metalllo  ;  the  mountain  of 
Pntoat,  on  the  high  plateau,  ia  said  to  have  yielded  silver  to  t)ie  value  of  ISO 
millions  sterling.  Tlie  panes  support  great  herds  of  the  llama,  and  Its  varie- 
ties, the  alpaca  and  vlcufla ;  and  the  chinchilla,  noted  for  its  fur,  lives  in  the 
mountains.  The  chlnehuna  tree  grows  on  the  higher  slopes,  and  the  lowlands 
of  the  interior  slope  yield  all  the  tropical  prodncta  of  Brazil. 

43.  People. — The  Indians  of  Bolivia  are  in  three  great  divisions  : — lat, 
the  civilised  QnichuaandAyniara  Indians  of  the  plateau;  2nd,  the  Homi-civlliaed 
ChiquitflB  and  Moxos  Indians  of  the  inner  descent  of  the  Andes  ;  and  Srd,  the 
wild  Indiana  of  the  !on>-lying  forests  beyond  in  the  eaat,  who  belong  for  the 
moat  part  to  the  Guaraui  family.  The  strength  of  the  population,  however. 
Ilea  in  the  mixed  races — the  half-caste  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
called  "Choloa";  the  "Mulattos,"  with  Spaniah  and  N^ro  blood;  and  the 
"  Zamboa,"  descendants  of  Negroes  and  Indians.  Except  in  the  towns,  the 
Quichua  language  prevails  over  the  Spaniah.  The  Indians  of  the  camp,  as 
distlngnished  from  those  of  the  towns,  are  almost  exclusively  agricnlturists  or 
"arrieroB," — that  is,  hfirdsnien  or  drivers  of  the  llama,  sheep,  or  goata.  The 
feasts  of  the  Roman  Catiiolio  calendar  are  scmpuloualy  observed. 

t4.  Qovenunent.— The  Republic  is  governed  by  a  President,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  by  a  Congress  of  two  chambers,  chosen  by  nniveraal  suS^age. 
As  in  the  other  Spanish  Republics,  the  history  of  Bolivia  has  been  marked  by 
an  almost  incessant  round  of  purposeless  revolutions.  The  country  Is  divided 
for  administrative  puipoaoa  into  nine  depattmenta  and  territories. 

45.  Chief  Towns. — The  present  politioal  eapital  nf  Bolivia  is  Sucre  or 
Ohii^aUaea  (population,  1906,  27,000),  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  9260 
feet  on  the  high  plateau  whioh  divides  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Rio  Madeira 
trom  those  which  turn  south-east  to  the  Paraguay.  It  is  named  from  General 
Sucre,  who  won  the  great  battle  of  independence  at  Ayacucho  in  southern 
Para  in  1824.  Oruro  (20,000)  and  Potoil  (27,000)— the  latter  a  decayed 
city — both  at  great  elevations  on  the  Andes  plateau,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
once  famous  silver-mines.  Lii  Fta  (80,000),  south-east  of  Lake  Tltlcaca,  ia 
the  largest  city  of  Bolivia,  and  its  great  trading  centre,  Ovchaliajiiba  (30,000), 
at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Mamor^,  is  the  second  tovra  in  population. 

Railways  open  (ISOS)  384  miles  ;  in  progress  and  projected  ISOO  miles. 


4([.  The  State  of  Chile,  the  most  prosperous  and  advanced  of 
e    Soutli   American   Repiihlics,    occnpiea  a   long  narrow   strip  of 
Area  in  »q.  m.  Pup.  <ll)Oa).    ' 
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territory  between  the  coast  of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  in  the 
south-west  of  the  continent.  It  reaches  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  coast-land  of  Peni  in  lat.  18°  S.  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Tierra  del  Fiiego,  through  a  distance  of  about  2800  miles,  rising 
inland  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  which  here  form  a  single  chain 
at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  having 
southern  Bolivia,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Patagonia,  on  its 
eastern  frontier.  Its  area  is  307,620  square  miles,  more  than  two 
and  a  half  times  that  of  the  British  Isles  taken  together. 

47.  Physical  Features. — The  range  of  the  Andes,  visible  from  the  sea 
all  along  the  coast  of  Chile,  towers  up  in  a  series  of  volcanic  cones  and  snow- 
clad  peaks ;  the  loftiest  summit,  that  of  Aconcaguat  being  probably  the 
highest  point  of  all  the  South  American  continent.  Numbers  of  streams 
descend  from  the  range,  and  have  furrowed  deep  valleys  across  the  width  of 
the  country.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are  the  MaypH,  near  the  centre 
of  Chile,  and  the  Maule  and  Biobio  in  the  south,  both  of  which  are  to  some 
extent  navigable.     Earthquakes  are  very  frequent  in  Chile. 

48.  Climate  and  pSroducts. — This  long  strip  of  maritime  country  pre- 
sents remarkable  gradations  of  climate  from  north  to  south.  Nearest  the 
Peruvian  frontier  the  coast-land  of  Tacna,  Tarapacd,  and  Atacama  is  a  hot, 
rainless,  sandy  desert  without  sign  of  vegetation.  Coming  southward,  we 
gradually  pass  into  a  temperate  climate  which  enjoys  a  moderate  rainfall. 
This  central  belt  is  thus  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  productive  agricultural 
region  of  Chile.  Farther  south  we  pass  into  the  latitudes  in  which  the  westerly 
winds  blowing  towards  the  mountains  from  over  the  wide  Pacific  bring  with 
them  such  quantities  of  moisture  that  the  rainfall  is  excessive ;  here,  in 
southern  Chile,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  moisture,  the  mountain  slopes 
are  densely  covered  with  evergreen  forest. 

As  if  in  compensation  for  its  aridity,  the  northern  desert  region  in  Ata- 
cama and  the  adjoining  district  of  Tarapaca  are  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals 
and  metals,  supplying  copper  especially  in  great  quantities,  as  well  as  silver, 
besides  abounding  in  beds  of  nitre  and  guano.  Wheat,  maize,  and  fruits 
known  in  Europe  are  cultivated  in  abundance  in  central  Chile,  and  enormous 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  are  grazed  upon  the  extensive  pasture  lands  along 
the  valleys. 

49.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  northern  and  central  Chile  are,  for  the 
most  part,  descendants  of  the  intermixed  Spaniards  and  native  Indians,  pure 
European  blood  remaining  only  in  the  best  families  ;  but  in  the  extreme 
south  the  population  becomes  almost  exclusively  Indian.  Here  live  the  Arau- 
canians,  whom  the  Spaniards  were  never  able  to  conquer,  though  their  country 
is  now  nominally  part  of  the  Republic.  More  generally  enlightened,  peaceful, 
and  industrious  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  South  American  Republics, 
the  Chilenos  enjoy  a  much  greater  share  of  prosperity.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  exercises  a  powerful  influence, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  generally  beneficial. 

50.  Government. — The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  is  elected  for 
five  years.  A  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  control  the  legislature.  Chile 
is  divided  into  twenty-three  provinces  and  one  territory,  including  that  of 
Magellanes  in  the  south,  and  the  three  provinces  ceded  by  Peni  and  Bolivia 
in  1884.  Chile  also  owns  the  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  and  Easter  island 
in  the  Pacific.  Despite  the  fierce  civil  war  of  1 890-91  it  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  orderly  of  all  the  South  American  Republics. 
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51.  Chief  Towns.— .?nii(Joffo  (336,000),  the  capitBl,  in  the  centre  ot  Chile, 
is  a  tine,  well-built,  nnd  clean  city,  an  an  inlimd  plateau  enjoying  a  (iBlighttol 
climate  ainici  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Andes.  It  in  jnined  by  r^way 
with  Valparaiso  (144,000),  the  chief  aeapori  ot  Chile,  and  the  centre  of  its 
foreign  trade.  The  other  sumiorta  of  note  are  Caldera,  the  port  ot  the  inland 
mining  town  of  GopUtpi,  remarliabls  for  the  frequency  of  the  slight  earth- 
qnalies  vhich  ahalce  it ;  and  Ooquiiaba  in  northern  Ohile ;  hesidea  Cfnu^epcion, 
Talcahiumo,  and  VaUlivia  in  the  aonth.  In  the  distriots  wrested  in  1884 
from  Perfi  and  Boliria  ara^»(ii/aj7Dsto  and  CoMJa,  the  pott*  of  the  silver- 
mines  of  Cnracnles,  fgjogue,  an  Importaat  oatlet  of  the  nitre  tields  of 
Tarapadi,  and  Arka,  the  Port  of  Tacna.  The  most  frequented  pass  over  the 
Andea  eastward  la  that  of  La  Cumbre,  or  Ui^llala,  between  Valparaiso  and 
Mendom  in  A^anttna,  the  summit  of  which  Is  12,800  feet  abOTa  the  aea.  It 
will  lie  crossed  In  1909  hy  the  transcontinental  railway  between  Buenus 
Ayres  on  the  Atlantic  and  Valparaiso  on  the  PaciHc  aide.  In  1903  the 
Chilian  railways  had  a  total  length  of  29S0  miles. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC' 

52.  After  Brazil  the  Ai^entine  Republic  is  the  largest  St^te  of 
South  America.  Its  territory  reaches  from  the  Klcomayo  river,  on 
the  borders  of  Bolivia,  southward  for  2400  miles  to  Staten  Island,  off 
the  Bouth-eaaterii  extremity  of  Tierra  del  Fiiego  ;  and  from  the  elope 
of  the  Andes  on  tie  west  to  the  Uruguay  river  and  the  Atlantic  in  the 
east.    Its  area  may  be  compared  to  twelve  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 

53.  Physical   Features.  ^  Excepting  on  the  north-west,  whore  the 

apniB  of  the  Andes  reach  down  into  the  State,  the  anrface  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  presents  vaet  roanntonons  and  level  plains,  liraken  only  by  the 
detached  ridges  of  Cordova  and  San  Lula  in  the  western  interior.  In  the 
north,  the  portion  of  the  region  called  the  Gran  Chaco,  within  the  frontier,  is 
portly  foreat-covered,  hut  all  the  central  and  sonthem  region  presents  only 
vaat  treeless  plvns  or  ^^  pampas,"  covered  at  most  seasons  with  coarse  grass, 
which  la  green  in  the  winter  months,  hnt  which  dries  np  in  summer  so  as  to 
give  an  aspect  of  aridity  to  the  plains,  aonie  portions  of  the  interior,  called 
"  Salinaa,"  are  barren  and  white  thronghont  the  year. 

The  great  watercoutae  of  the  country  is  the  Parand,  tonned  by  the  union 
of  the  Upper  Parana  and  Paragnay  rivers  near  the  north-eastern  comer  ot  the 
9tate.  Thia  is  a  nohle  river,  in  all  parts  of  its  course  thrnngh  Argeiitine  terri- 
tory acarcely  ever  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  in  some  places  spreading  out 
in  lateral  channels,  or  "  risffhos,"  to  a  breadth  of  ten  miles. 

The  Fiicoma^,  which  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary,  has  now 
been  explored  thronghout  its  length,  and  is  navigable  at  high  wnler ;  the 
Verm^o,  the  next  river  sonthward,  has  of  late  years  become  a  regularly 
navigated  highway  fh>m  the  Paraguay  up  to  the  north-eastern  provinces  ;  the 
Salado,  farther  south,  flowing  directly  to  the  Parana,  ia  also  an  important 
river ;  but  the  remaining  streams  which  tend  eastward  to  the  Parang  have 
not  strength  of  water  anlHuient  ta  resist  evaporation  in  crossing  the  dry  plains, 
and  terminate  for  the  most  part  in  marshes  and  salt  lakes. 

B4.  Climate.— The  seasons  in  this  region  of  Sonth  America  begin  to  be 
marked  out,  like  those  of  Europe,  but  of  course  in  opposite  months — the 
shorteat  <lay  of  winter  occurring  in  Jnne,  the  longest  day  of  summer  in 
in  si|.  HI.        Pop,  (est.  1905). 
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December.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  the  rainfall  is  small. 
Stormy  south-west  winds,  called  "  pamperos,"  sweep  over  the  plains  at  times, 
and  raise  great  clouds  of  dust,  which  fly  across  the  plains. 

55.  Products. — The  north-western  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
crossed  by  the  lower  ramifications  of  the  Andes,  are  rich  in  metals,  including 
gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  as  well  as  in  several  kinds  of 
marble,  jasper,  and  precious  stones.  On  the  Rio  Vermejo  petroleum  wells 
have  recently  been  discovered  ;  and  these  treasures  are  now  being  developed 
by  railways  and  other  improved  means  of  transport. 

European  grains  and  fruits,  including  the  vine,  have  been  successfully 
introduced,  and  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  most  parts  of  the  Republic. 
The  great  wealth  of  the  State,  however,  lies  in  its  countless  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  and  flocks  of  sheep,  which  are  pastured  on  the  "  pampas,"  and 
which  multiply  there  very  rapidly.  The  rearing  and  tending  of  these  herds 
is  the  great  and  characteristic  industry  of  the  country  ;  these  also  yield  the 
enormous  quantities  of  hides,  horns,  and  salted  beef,  which  with  wheat  form 
the  staple  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

56.  People. — The  European  element  is  much  stronger  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  than  in  any  other  part  of  South  Ameiica.  The  aboriginal  Indians 
of  the  plains  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers ;  and  being  of  nomadic  habits, 
they  shifted  their  ground  before  the  advance  of  the  foreigner,  and  the  former 
troublesome  and  predatory  tribes  (Puelches,  or  "Pampas,"  and  others)  have 
disappeared  since  about  1890.  Besides  people  of  Spanish  descent,  the  European 
population  of  the  Republic  has  been  made  up  largely  of  immigrant  Italians, 
English,  French,  Americans,  Swiss,  and  Germans.  The  typical  inhabitants  of 
the  "  camp,"  or  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  citizens  of  the  Argentine 
State,  are  the  semi-barbarian  cattle-breeders  and  horse-breakers,  called  the 
"  Gauchos,"  who  may  be  said  to  live  on  horseback,  and  have  ever  been  ready 
to  take  a  side  in  any  fresh  revolution. 

57.  G-ovemment. — The  constitution  of  the  group  of  States  formerly 
called  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  dates  from  1853,  and  vests 
the  executive  power  in  a  President  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  four- 
teen provinces  for  a  term  of  six  years.  A  National  Congress  wields  the  legis- 
lative authority.  Notwithstanding  many  political  troubles,  the  Republic  is 
making  rapid  advances  in  social  and  political  life.  Already  it  possesses  a 
fairly  developed  railway  system ;  trade  with  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  has  become  very  extensive ;   and  public  instruction  is  well  cared  for. 

58.  Chief  Towns. — The  Federal  capital,  Buenos  Ayres  (population,  1906, 
1,057,000),  on  the  level  plain  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  inlet  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  is  the  largest  city  in  South  America.  It  is  laid  out  most  regularly 
in  square  blocks,  and  has  a  number  of  fine  public  buildings.  The  sea 
opposite  the  town  is  shallow,  but  the  mouth  of  the  Riachuela,  to  the  south 
of  it,  has  been  converted  into  a  good  harbour,  accessible  to  vessels  drawing 
22  feet.  La  Plataj  the  new  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  lies 
25  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  Federal  capital,  and,  although  only  founded 
in  1882,  already  numbers  80,000  inhabitants.  A  canal  joins  it  to  the  vast 
docks  of  Ensenada.  Cdrdova  (53,000),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  is 
the  seat  of  the  chief  observatory  of  the  Republic.  Rosario  (135,000),  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Parana,  more  than  200  miles  up  from  the  La  Plata  inlet,  is  a 
substantially  built  town,  and  a  great  outlet  of  the  animal  produce  of  the  interior 
plains.  Ticcittnan  (55,000)  and  Salta  in  the  north-western  mountain  region, 
and  Mendoza  (32,000)  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  where  they  are  crossed  to 
enter  Chile,  with  Corrientes  (18,000)  on  the  Parana,  are  other  important  places. 

In  1906,  12,500  miles  of  railway  were  open,  and  1500  in  progress. 


PARAGUAY.' 

,  Paraguay  has  been  called  the  "  Mesopotamia "  of  South 
!e  its  main  portion,  lies  between  the  great  river  Parani 
and  its  large  tributary  the  Paraynay,  These  rivers  embrace  the 
ooimtiy  east,  south,  and  west.  On  tie  north  its  limit  with  Brazil 
is  marked  by  the  river  Apt,  a  tcibntary  of  the  Paraguay,  and  by 
the  heights  of  Maractyti  from  the  head  of  the  Apa  to  where  the 
Parani  fonns  its  great  waterfall  of  Guayri,  near  lat.  24°  S.  A 
portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco  to  the  east  ot  the  Paraguay  also  belongs 
to  it.     In  area  Paraguay  may  be  compared  witli  Great  Britain, 

SO.  Physical  FeatDres. — A  nuige  of  heights,  alioat  2000  feet  in 
eIe«a.tion  at  the  moiit,  forming  part  of  the  great  tnble-iaiul  of  Brazil,  atretcheH 
sontliward  through  the  midst  of  the  country,  separntlng  the  tributuies  of  the 
Pnraiia  from  those  of  the  Psragaay,  Tha  westBra  slope  of  this  central  chain 
of  heights  presaiits  o  lanrlsoape  of  wide  grassy  plntaa  fringed  and  patched  with 
wood,  aad  this  is  the  portion  of  the  country  which  has  been  occupied  by  the 
more  civilised  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  eastern  slope,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
covered  with  dense  forests,  which  have  scarcely  been  penetrated  as  yet  by 
Europeans,  and  this  side  of  the  country  remains  in  the  hands  of  small  tribes 
of  abarigiual  Indians.  All  the  BOnth-westam  nn^fl  of  the  conntry,  where  the 
Panuii  aud  Paraguay  rivers  approach  one  another  till  they  uuite,  is  occupied 
by  very  eitensiva  marshes,  tha  largest  of  which  is  named  "  Necmbiiai," 
which  means  "  the  endless." 

BI.  Prodaota. — The  forests  of  Ponignay  are  noted  for  their  splendid 
timber  trees  ;  but  tlie  most  important  luitural  product  of  all  is  the  tea  called 
the  "  yerba  mritif,"  made  from  the  dried  Ivavus  of  a  species  of  holly  that  grows 
along  the  central  heights.  Tobacco  and  mandioca  are  cultivated  in  small 
qoaatitiBS  all  over  the  western  half  of  the  country.  No  miserals  of  workable 
value  have  yet  been  discovered. 

62.  People. — The  inhabitante  oC  the  western  half  of  Paragnay  show 
every  gradation  and  intermixture  of  people  of  Spanish  descent  with  the  aborigi- 
nal Quamni  Indians.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  camp 
Guarani  ouly  is  nuderstood.  Previoiu  to  the  disastrous  six  years'  war  between 
Paraguay  and  the  onited  streogth  of  Bnvzil  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  the 
population  ainounted  to  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half,  hut  this  was  reduced 
in  1872  to  about  240,000,  the  men  of  Paraguay  havitig  beeu  almost  exterml- 
natod  in  the  long  oontost.     Tha  present  population  is  estimated  at  630,000. 

S3.  OoTemment. — The  present  constitution  of  Paraguay  dates  only 
from  the  tormloation  of  the  great  war.  It  vests  the  control  of  the  Republic 
in  a  Senal*  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  a  President.  The  country  is 
now  steadily  recovering  from  the  constant  serieK  of  revolutions  which  since 
1 870  had  further  reduced  its  resources. 

64.  AmndoK  (60,000),  the  capital,  the  only  large  town  of  Paraguay,  lies 
on  the  summit  of  the  steep  bank  of  a  I^oon  formed  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Paraguay  river,  and  long  presenteil  a  ruinons  as)iect,  a  number  of  fine 
public  buildings  being  left  in  the  unfluished  state  in  vihich  they  stood  at  the 
commencement  of  the  great  war.      Its  trade  Is  mainly  in  the  yerba  tea,  which 

Arcn  in  tq.  m.         Pop.  (liWn) 
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is  sent  dovm  the  river  packed  in  hides  in  considerable  quantities  for  use  in 
the  lower  provinces  of  the  La  Plata.  Villa  Rica  (25,000),  in  the  centre  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  country,  and  Concepcion  (15,000),  on  the  Paraguay 
above  Asuncion,  are  the  only  considerable  places  besides  the  capital.  The 
ruined  fortress  of  ffumaita,  on  the  Paraguay,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Parana,  is  remarkable  as  having  withstood  a  siege  of  several  years  against  the 
united  forces  of  Brazilians  and  Argentines.     Railways  open  (1906)  156  miles. 

URUGUAY,  OR  BANDA  ORIENTAL.^ 

65.  Uruguay,  or  the  Banda  Oriental  (the  "  eastern  side  "),  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  occupies  the  side  of  the  inlet  of  the  Rio 
de  La  Plata  opposite  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  is  shut  off  from 
that  Republic  on  the  west  by  the  large  river  Uruguay.  In  area  it 
may  be  copipared  to  twice  the  extent  of  Ireland. 

66.  Physical  Features, — In  the  north,  where  it  touches  Brazil,  spurs 
and  offshoots  of  the  great  plateau  reach  southward  across  the  boundary,  but 
all  the  west  and  south  of  the  country  is  characterised  by  undulating  grassy 
plains.  Besides  its  harbours  on  the  inlet  of  La  Plata,  and  along  its  Atlantic 
coast,  the  communications  of  the  country  are  aided  greatly  by  the  Urugtuay 
river,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  from  its  mouth  upwards  to  the 
rapids  called  the  Salto  Grande,  in  lat.  31*  S.  The  most  important  interior 
river  is  the  Rio  Negro,  which  joins  the  Uruguay  after  draining  the  greater 
part  of  the  central  region. 

67.  Products. — The  wealth  of  L^ruguay  is  in  its  splendid  pastures, 
which  support  immense  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  "  JSstancias"  or 
cattle-farms,  are  dotted  at  intervals  all  over  the  land,  the  site  of  each  house 
being  marked  in  the  open  plain  by  its  clump  of  ombu  trees  planted  for  their 
shade. 

68.  People  and  Government. — The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
open  country  is  necessarily  very  small ;  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population  is 
found  in  the  capital.  The  constitution  of  the  Republic  dates  from  1831,  and 
the  country  has  enjoyed  comparative  prosperity,  though  it  has  not  escaped  the 
curse  of  frequent  revolutions. 

69.  Monte  Video  (population,  1904,  298,000),  the  capital,  on  a  promontory 
which  reaches  into  the  wide  inlet  of  La  Plata  near  its  opening  into  the  Atlantic, 
is  a  finely  built  and  busy  city,  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  exporting  hides,  tallow,  and  salted  beef,  and  in  importing 
manufactured  cotton  and  iron  goods.  Fray  Bentos  and  PaysandHy  on  the 
Uruguay  river,  have  become  important  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  extract 
of  meat  and  of  tinned  provisions.     Railways  open  (1906)  1210  miles. 

PATAGONIA  AND  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO.2 

70.  All  the  vast  extent  of  territory  from  the  Rio  Negro,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  Ai^entine 
Republic,  southward  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  is  known  to  Europeans 
as  Patagonia.    In  area  we  may  compare  it  to  four  times  Great  Britain. 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906). 

1  Uruguay 72,000  1,040,000 

2  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego     .       254,000  60,000 
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71.  Physical  Features. — Towards  the  Pacific  the  territory  of  Pata- 
gonia is  hordered  by  the  southern  Andes,  which  rise  from  the  steep  fiord-cut 
coast  in  a  chain  of  high  peaks.  Many  of  these,  besides  the  highest  summits, 
named  Minchinmadiva  and  Corcovado,  are  volcanoes.  Towards  the  Atlantic 
the  long  eastward  slope  of  Patagonia,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored,  pre- 
sents a  succession  of  bare  plains,  in  parts  grass-covered  like  the  Argentine 
pampas,  in  part  strewn  with  shingle.  Several  rivers,  besides  the  Hio  Negro, 
the  largest  of  which  are  the  Chupat  and  the  Santa  Cruz,  flow  across  the  eastern 
slope  to  the  Atlantic  in  deep  caiUms  or  gorges,  which  they  have  cut  for  them- 
selves. The  climate  of  southern  Patagonia  becomes  very  severe ;  the  streams 
there  are  frozen  over  till  September,  and  the  winter  winds  blow  over  the  bare 
plains,  driving  clouds  of  snow  and  sand  with  great  violence. 

72.  People. — The  numbers  of  the  Patagonian  Indians  can  only  be  ap- 
proximately estimated,  but  they  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
extent  of  country  over  which  they  wander.  The  Tehuelches,  or  southern 
Patagonian  Indians,  are  tall,  fine  people,  nomadic  hunters  of  the  guanaco  and 
ostrich.  The  north-west  of  Patagonia  is  occupied  by  the  Marvzaruis,  a  less 
nomadic  people,  possessing  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  allied  in  language 
and  appearance  to  the  Araucanians  of  southern  Chile,  on  the  opposite  slope  of 
the  Ajides. 

73.  By  a  treaty  concluded  in  1881,  nearly  the  whole  of  Patagonia,  together 
with  the  eastern  shore  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  Strait  of  Magellan  remaining  with  Chile.  On  the  northern 
shore  of  this  strait  lies  Punta  Arenas,  a  penal  settlement  and  place  of  call 
for  passing  steamships. 

74.  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  its  surrounding  archipelago  of  islands,  rieaching 
south  to  that  of  Cape  Horn,  are  as  yet  little  known.  They  are  all  high  and 
mountainous,  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  their  climate  appears  to  be  a 
succession  of  storms,  thick  mists,  and  drenching  rains. 

In  Fuegia  there  are  three  distinct  groups  of  natives :  the  Onas  in  the 
east,  immigrants  from  Patagonia  ;  the  Yahgans  in  the  centre,  who  appear 
to  be  the  true  aborigines,  and  are  at  the  lowest  stage  of  culture  ;  and  the 
AlacaZxifs  in  the  west,  probably  akin  to  the  neighbouring  Araucanians. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

75.  The  Falkland  Islands,  which  lie  at  a  distance  of  from  200  to  300 
miles  east  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  are  under  a  British  Governor.  The 
islands,  of  which  East  and  West  Falkland  are  the  chief,  are  larger  than  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  They  have  a  bare  and  desolate  aspect,  and  are  entirely  tree- 
less. They  are  well  adapted,  however,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  which 
feed  on  the  tall  "  tussac  "  grass  that  grows  round  their  mai^s.  They  possess 
excellent  harbours,  and  their  coasts  teem  with  fish,  penguin,  and  seals.  Seat 
of  government  Stanley  Harbour,  in  East  Falkland.  Total  area  6500  square 
miles,  besides  the  uninhabited  South  Georgia,  1000  square  miles  ;  population 
(1901)  2043. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA.^ 

1.  The  name  Australia,  in  its  widest  sense,  groups  together  the 
continent  or  island  of  this  name  with  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
the  smaller  islands  about  these,  all  of  which  lie  in  the  region 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  south-east  of  the  great 
continent  of  Asia.  The  mainland  of  Australia  lies  across  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  so  that  the  northern  half  of  it  falls  within  the  torrid 
zone,  the  southern  in  the  south  temperate  region.  The  open 
Indian  Ocean  washes  its  shores  on  the  west  and  south  ;  the  branch 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  called  the  Arafura  Sea,  leading  to  Torres  Strait, 
separates  Australia  from  the  lesser  Sunda  Islands  and  from  New 
Guinea  ;  on  the  east  is  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  coast-line,  like 
that  of  Africa,  is  little  indented,  the  deepest  inlets  being  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  in  the  north  and  Spencer  Gulf  in  the  south.  The  islands 
round  the  Australian  mainland  are  also  few ;  besides  the  Tasmanian 
group,  separated  by  Bass  Strait  on  the  south-east,  the  only  large 
island  close  to  Australia  is  that  named  Melville,  off  the  north  coast. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  outline  of  Australia  is  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef,  the  longest  coral  belt  in  the  world,  which  skirts  the 
north-eastern  coast  for  a  length  of  more  than  1200  miles  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  20  to  150  miles  from  the  mainland  ;  on  this  reef  the 
swell  of  the  Pacific  breaks  continually,  forming  a  long  line  of  white 
foam,  while  the  sea  within  the  barrier  is  calm  and  still.  The 
extreme  points  of  Australia  are  Gape  York,  which  runs  out  to  form 
Torres  Strait  in  the  north  ;  Cape  Howe  at  the  south-eastern,  and 
Cape  Leeuwin  at  the  south-western  angle.  The  circumference  of  the 
mainland  may  be  taken  at  about  8000  miles  ;  the  length  from  east 


Commonwealth. 

Area  in  sq.  m. 

Pop.  (1905). 

New  South  Wales 

310,367 

1,496,050 

Victoria 

87,884 

1,218,571 

Queensland 

668,497 

628,048 

South  Australia  .... 

903,690 

374,398 

West  Australia    .... 

975,920 

254,709 

Tasmania 

26,215 

181,106 

2,972,573 

4,052,882 

1 
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to  west  being  about  2400,  the  width  2000  miles  at  most  Australia 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  extent  of  Europe. 

2.  Relief. — ^The  surface  of  Australia  in  general  lies  at  a  small  elevation 
only  above  the  sea.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  wide  central  region  of 
the  continent ;  towards  the  margin,  on  several  sides,  greater  elevations  are 
found.  The  only  mountainous  portion,  however,  is  a  belt  of  about  150  miles 
in  width,  which  skirts  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  border  next  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  belt  includes,  in  the  south-east,  the  range  called  the  Australian 
AlpSf  the  summit  of  which  range,  rising  in  the  Kosciusko  Group,  is  named 
Mount  Townsend,  7350  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  point  in  Australia ; 
the  Dividing  Mange  along  the  eastern  margin  reaches  northward  to  form  the 
long  peninsula  that  terminates  in  Cape  York.  The  western  coast-land  next 
the  Indian  Ocean  also  rises  above  the  level  of  the  interior  in  the  ranges  of  the 
Darling,  Iferschel,  and  Victoria  hills.  The  highest  known  point  of  this  belt 
is  Mount  William^  near  the  south-west  comer  of  Australia,  which  reaches 
3600  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  these  outer  heights  the  only  considerable 
elevations  that  are  yet  known  are  those  of  the  Flinders  Range  (3180  feet)  in 
South  Australia,  and  of  the  plateau  of  North  Australia  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria. 

3.  Rivers  and  Salt  Lakes. — The  only  lai^ge  river  system  of  Australia  is 
that  of  the  Murray,  the  affluents  of  which — the  Darling,  Lachlan,  and 
Mumcmbidgee — drain  the  long  inward  slope  of  the  eastern  highland  belt,  to 
the  south  coast.  The  tributaries  of  the  Murray  are  perennial,  but  the  lower 
river,  in  its  course  through  the  dry  plains,  has  an  uncertain  flow,  failing 
altogether  in  some  seasons,  and  becoming  a  chain  of  stagnant  pools.  The  only 
considerable  rivers  of  the  continent  that  carry  water  to  the  sea  throughout  the 
year  are  those  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ;  two  of  these,  at  least, 
afford  a  short  extent  of  navigable  stream  upward  from  the  sea,  but  elsewhere 
Australia  is  without  any  internal  water  communication. 

Inland  salt  lakes  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  continent.  The  most 
remarkable  group  of  these  is  that  which  lies  north  of  Spencer  Gulf  in  South 
Australia,  where  the  fluctuating  saline  marshes  called  lakes  Eyre,  Torrens, 
and  Gairdiier,  each  exceed  100  miles  in  length.  LaJce  Amadcus,  more  recently 
discovered  in  the  heart  of  Australia,  is  a  great  saline  depression  similar  to 
these.  Numbers  of  smaller  salt  lakes  occur  in  Western  Australia,  and  many 
large  lagoons  Mnge  the  sea  margin  of  Victoria  in  the  south-east. 

4.  Climate  and  Landscape. — The  climate  of  Australia,  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical,  corresponds  to  that  of  Northern  or  Southern  Africa  in  its  dryness. 
The  situation  of  the  continent  across  the  southern  tropic  corresponds  very 
closely  with  that  of  the  Sahara  region  of  North  Africa  on  the  opposite  one. 
Both  lie  within  a  belt  over  which  the  great  trade-wind  currents  are  advancing 
from  colder  to  warmer  latitudes,  taking  up  moisture,  rather  than  parting  with 
it,  as  they  advance.  The  system  of  this  wind  is  modified  in  Australia,  how- 
ever, to  a  greater  extent  by  the  land  and  sea  breezes  which  blow  round  its 
margins  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  Sahara,  long  periods  of  drought  are  characteristic 
.of  the  climate.  The  slopes  of  the  eastern  mountain  ranges,  facing  the  winds 
from  the  Pacific  and  condensing  upon  themselves  the  moisture  from  the  ocean, 
are  by  far  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Australia ;  the  whole  of  the  interior 
region  may  be  said  to  be  almost  rainless.  Thus  entering  from  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  continent,  we  should  pass  from  the  cultivated  fields  and  rich  grass  plains 
of  the  eastern  hill  slopes  and  plateaus  into  the  uniform  steppes  of  the  interior, 
where  the  soil  is  bare  and  saline,  and  covered  with  thickets  and  scrub  of  a 
bushy  Eucalyptus  or  prickly  Aca/^ia^  often  quite  impenetrable.       In  the 
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Australian  spring  time  the  interior  plains  assume  their  freshest  aspect,  but  in 
summer  they  become  dreary  wastes  ;  their  little  water-channels,  or  "  creeks" 
dry  up,  and  animals,  as  well  as  men,  are  content  to  search  for  pools  of  brackish 
water.  The  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  found  in  Australia  are  almost  all 
evergreens,  so  that  there  is  little  variation  in  the  landscape  from  winter  to 
summer  except  in  the  drying  of  the  grasses  to  yellow  hay  after  the  summer 
droughts.  The  characteristic  trees  of  the  more  favoured  outer  margins  of 
Australia  are  the  eiLcalypti^  or  "  gum  trees,"  which  acquire  large  dimensions 
on  the  eastern  maritime  slope. 

Notwithstanding  its  dryness,  the  climate  of  Australia  is  extremely  salu- 
brious, and,  excepting  the  northern  tropical  coast-lands,  the  country  is  every- 
where well  suited  for  European  settlement. 

5.  Animals. — ^The  fauna  of  Australia  is  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
region  of  the  globe,  and  is  characterised  by  the  low  organisation  of  its  indige- 
nous animals.  Almost  all  the  mammals — ^kangaroos,  bandicoots,  opossums — 
belong  to  the  marsupial  type,  that  is,  are  furnished  with  a  natural  pouch  in 
which  to  carry  their  young.  The  "  dingo,"  or  wild  dog,  is  almost  the  only 
carnivorous  animal  of  the  continent,  and  there  are  no  indigenous  hoofed 
animals.  The  birds  of  Australia  stand  unrivalled  in  their  variety  of  form  and 
beauty  of  plumage.  The  rivers  within  the  tropics  harbour  formidable  croco- 
diles, lizards  and  snakes  are  numerous,  and  fishes  are  found  in  endless  variety 
on  all  parts  of  the  Australian  coasts. 

6.  Products. — ^Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Australia  possessed  no  native 
sheep,  those  introduced  by  the  European  settlers  have  thriven  and  multiplied 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  on  its  pastures,  so  that  Australia  has  become  one 
of  the  foremost  wool-producing  regions  of  the  world.  It  vies  also  with  Cali- 
fornia and  the  western  United  States  in  the  abundance  of  its  precious  metals 
and  minerals,  especially  of  gold,  besides  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coal. 
The  most  favoured  and  fertile  region  of  the  continent,  the  hill  belt  next  the 
Pacific  margin,  is  also  the  richest  in  metals. 

7.  People. — ^The  aborigines  of  Australia  belonging  to  the  group  of  tribes 
called  the  Oceanic  Negroes  rank  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  human  family. 
Once  more  numerous,  they  offered  active  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  white 
men.  Perpetual  wanderers,  they  have  resisted  all  efforts  to  draw  them  to 
civilisation,  and  are  now  reduced  to  about  20,000,  mostly  in  Queensland  and 
the  reservations  of  Victoria.  The  bulk  of  the  white  population  are  descendants 
of  emigrants  from  the  British  Isles.  Chinese  have  become  colonists  in  con- 
siderable numbers ;  and  Polynesian  Kanakas  have  been  introduced  as  labourers 
in  some  parts  of  tropical  Queensland. 

8.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  consisting  of  the 
six  colonies  tabulated  at  page  454,  was  proclaimed  on  January  1, 
1901.  There  is  a  Federal  Parliament  of  two  Houses — a  Senate 
and  House  of  Kepresentatives — under  the  King  represented  by  a 
Governor-General,  the  several  State  Parliaments  retaining  their 
legislative  functions  for  local  affairs. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

This  colony  includes  the  south-eastern  region  of  Australia  from 
the  Pacific  coast  inland  to  the  141st  meridian,  which  separates  it 
from  South  Australia.    On  the  north  a  boundary  drawn  inland  from 
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Point  Danger,  and  then  along  the  29th  parallel  of  latitude  to  meet 
the  South  Australian  frontier,  separates  New  South  Wales  from 
Queensland ;  on  the  south  the  Murray  River,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  its  source  to  Cape  Howe  at  the  S JL  comer  of  the  continent, 
divides  it  from  Victoria.  In  extent  the  colony  is  about  five  times 
larger  than  England  and  Wales. 

9.  Physical  Features. — The  portion  of  the  eastern  maritime  heights  in- 
cluded in  New  South  Wales  takes  the  name  of  the  Muniong  Range  or  Aus- 
tralian Alps  in  the  south.  Here  the  summit,  called  Mount  Townsend,  reaches 
a  height  of  7350  feet.  Farther  north  the  chief  sections  of  the  mountains  are 
named  the  Bltie  Mountains^  the  Liverpool  EangCj  and  the  New  England 
Range,  which  runs  into  Queensland.  These  heights  form  a  short  seaward 
watershed,  and  a  long  gradual  slope  towards  the  far  interior.  The  S?ioalhavcn^ 
Hawkeshury,  and  HunUr  are  the  chief  of  the  streams  which  drain  the  outer 
descent  to  the  Pacific ;  the  Darling,  Lachlan^f  and  Murrumbidgce  take  their 
rise  on  the  inner  slope,  and  flow  over  the  plains  south-westward  to  join  the 
boundary  river  Murray,  LaJce  George,  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  2130 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  most  important  lake  of  the  colony.  Its  water 
is  brackish,  and  occasionally  the  lake  dries  up,  and  sheep  wander  over  its  bed. 
The  well- watered  maritime  valleys  and  the  hill  region  above  form  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  the  colony,  where  European  grains  and  fruits  are  culti- 
vated in  abundance.  The  wide  grass  plains  of  the  long  interior  slope,  called 
the  "  Riverina,"  form  the  pastoral  lands  of  New  South  Wales,  and  are  dixided 
oflF  into  large  sheep  "  runs,"  which  vary  in  size,  but  some  of  which  extend  over 
areas  of  from  30,000  to  70,000  acres. 

10.  Minerals. — The  most  productive  gold  mines  of  New  South  Wales  are 
grouped  between  the  New  England  and  Liverpool  Ranges  in  the  north,  and 
between  the  sources  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Murray  Rivers  in  the  south. 
Those  which  yield  copper,  silver,  lead,  tin,  mercury,  and  iron,  are  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  mountain  region,  but  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  coal  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Hunter  River. 

11.  People. — ^The  population  of  New  South  Wales  has  now  become  a 
settled  one,  and  occupations  are  regular  and  constant.  Public  instruction  has 
made  great  progress  ;  a  university  was  established  at  Sydney  in  1851.  Reli- 
gious freedom  was  granted  by  charter  as  early  as  1836. 

12.  Government. — Responsible  government  was  granted  to  the  colony  in 
1855,  and  a  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  hold  their  appointments 
for  life,  was  nominated  by  the  Governor.  A  Legislative  Assembly  is  chosen 
every  three  years  by  universal  sufirage. 

13.  Chief  Towns. — The  capital,  Sydney  (482,000),  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  splendid  harbour,  Port  Jackson,  is  now  a  fine  English  town,  united  by 
several  railway  lines  to  the  interior ;  its  commerce  extends  to  all  ])arts  of  the 
world,  and  it  sends  out  great  quantities  of  wool,  gold,  coal,  tallow,  copper, 
and  grain.  The  other  important  towns  are  ParaniaUa,  15  miles  from  Sydney  ; 
Baihurst,  the  chief  interior  town,  west  of  Sydney  ;  Netvcastlc,  the  great  coal 
port,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter ;  MaitUind,  on  the  same  river, 
20  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  in  a  district  known,  on  account  of  its  fertility, 
as  the  "  granary  of  New  South  Wales  ;"  Goulbum,  the  chief  place  in  the 
southern  gold-mining  district ;  and  Deniliquin,  the  centre  of  the  pastoral  dis- 
trict of  the  "Riverina,"  between  the  Darling  and  the  Murray. 

13a.  Norfolk  Island,  16  square  miles  in  area,  which  lies  out  in  the 
Pacific  at  a  distance  of  900  miles  east  of  Sydney,  belongs  to  New  South  Wales. 
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It  is  famous  for  its  pine-trees.  Formerly  it  was  a  penal  settlement,  and  after- 
wards some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pitcaim  Island  {q.v.)  were  transferred  to 
it,  and  remained  here  for  a  time ;  population  (1905)  827. 

VICTORIA. 

14.  The  colony  of  Victoria  may  be  compared  to  Great  Britain 
in  area.  It  occupies  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Australia,  marked 
out  by  the  Murray  River  and  the  boundary  of  South  Australia 
along  the  141st  meridian. 

16.  Physical  Features  and  Products. — The  high  chain  of  the  Dividing 
Range  and  Bowen  Mountains  or  Australian  Alps,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
passing  centrally  through  the  colony,  gives  it  a  northern  inward  watershed  to 
the  Murray f  and  a  southern  slope  to  the  ocean,  down  which  there  flow  many 
streams,  the  most  notable  of  them  being  the  Varra-  Varra,  on  which  the 
capital  stands.  The  extensive  basin  of  Port  Phillip  is  the  most  important 
of  the  many  inlets  and  lagoons  which  fringe  the  Victorian  coast.  The  colony 
is  eminently  a  pastoral  one,  possessing  great  stretches  of  rich  succulent  grass 
country ;  but  since  the  discovery  of  gold,  agriculture  has  made  rapid  advances. 
Trees  are  most  abundant  in  the  south-eastern  valleys  of  the  Australian  Alps, 
in  the  district  named  Gippsland.  The  colony  takes  the  first  place  as  a  gold- 
yielding  region,  but  other  metals  are  not  found  in  any  considerable  quantities. 
The  manufactures  are  varied,  and  they  are  encouraged  by  bounties  and  a  pro- 
tective tariff. 

16.  People  and  Government. — The  population  of  Victoria  now  equals 
that  of  its  parent  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  inhabitants  are  distin- 
guished by  great  energy,  health,  and  prosperity.  Chinese  are  more  numerous 
here  than  in  any  of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  but  the  aborigines  have 
nearly  all  been  gathered  into  reservations.  Schools  are  well  supported 
by  the  State,  and  general  education  is  nowhere  more  advanced.  With  the 
other  colonies  of  Australia,  Victoria  received  responsible  government  in  1855. 
The  executive  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the 
legislative  with  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers. 

17.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital,  Melbourne  (515,000),  on  the  inlet  of 
the  sea  called  Port  Phillip,  has  become  the  largest  city  of  Australia,  and  is 
in  every  way  a  fine  European  town,  with  straight  wide  streets  and  noble 
public  buildings.  Railways  extend  from  it  in  all  directions,  and  its  manufac- 
tures are  now  very  extensive.  Geelong,  also  on  Port  Phillip,  45  miles  south- 
west of  Melbourne,  rivals  it  in  foreign  trade.  Ballarat,  nearly  100  miles 
west  of  Melbourne,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  first  discovered  gold-fields,  is 
the  largest  interior  town.  Sandhicrst,  formerly  known  as  Bendigo,  100  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Melbourne,  is  the  greatest  mining  centre  of  the  colony. 

QUEENSLAND. 

18.  This  third  section  of  the  old  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
occupies  all  the  north-east  of  Australia  from  the  29th  parallel,  where 
it  touches  New  South  Wales,  northward  to  Cape  York,  reaching 
westward  to  the  boundary  of  South  Australia  and  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  vast  area  is  nearly  eight  times  larger  than 
that  of  Great  Britain. 
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19.  Physical  Features  and  Produots. — ^Here,  as  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  inaritime  range  of  hills  divides  the  colony  into  a  narrow  coast  descent 
and  a  long  interior  slope.  The  princiywd  streams  draining  to  the  Pacific  are 
the  Brisbane,  Burnett,  Fitsroi/,  and  Burdckin.  The  interior  has  two  water- 
sheds— a  north- western  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  a  south -western 
towards  the  salt  lakes  of  South  Australia  and  the  Murray  River.  The  Mitchell, 
Flinders,  and  Leichhardt  are  the  chief  rivers  of  the  gulf  draini^e  ;  the  Barcoo 
or  Cooper  Creek  and  the  Warrego,  the  largest  of  those  which  flow  south-west- 
ward. Much  of  the  Pacitic  border  in  Queensland  has  a  hot,  moist  climate, 
well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  maize,  and  the  outer 
mountain  slopes  are  rich  in  woods.  Vl^  in  the  hill  p^on  wide  areas  of  pastoral 
"  downs"  appeal',  and  on  these  heights  the  climate  is  more  temj^erate.  The 
long  interior  slope  passes  gradually  into  the  dry  climate  of  the  arid  steppes  of 
Central  Australia,  where  the  rivers  fail  to  resist  the  rapiil  evaporation,  and 
where  rain  is  almost  unkuown. 

The  metallic  wealth  of  Queensland  is  very  great.  In  recent  years  very 
productive  gold-fields  have  been  found  in  the  north  ;  cop}X5r,  tin,  iron,  and 
mercury  are  also  widely  distributetl. 

20.  People  and  Gkiveimnent. — As  yet  the  young  colony  has  gathered 
only  a  small  population  in  proportion  to  its  vast  area,  and  the  greater  number 
of  settlers  are  found  at  present  in  the  south-east  next  to  New  Soutli  Wales.  The 
aborigines  are  still  rather  numerous  in  Northern  Queensland.  A  few  Chinese 
have  settled  in  the  colony,  and  Polynesians  have  been  introduced  as  labourers 
an  the  sugar  plantation^;. 

The  Government  is  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  other  colonies. 

21.  Chief  Towns. — The  capital  town,  Bn'Mtavr  (])Oj>ulation,  IPOf*, 
1SO,000),  lies  close  to  Moreton  Bay,  which  was  first  settled  as  a  convict 
station  in  1823.  It  has  now  grown  into  a  fiourishing  town,  and  is  the  centre 
of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  extending  its  communications  by  railways  inland, 
and  exporting  wool,  cotton,  sugar,  timber,  and  preserve*!  meats. 

Jpmcich  (15,000),  25  miles  west  of  Brisbane,  once  the  seeond  largest  towni, 
is  now  surpassed  by  several  others.  Mar^jhorouffh  (13,000),  on  the  Mary 
river,  25  miles  above  its  nioutb,  is  an  important  shipping  port.  Oifmpir 
(16,000),  higher  up  on  the  same  river,  has  productive  gold-mines. 

liockliamptcni  (20,000),  on  the  Fitzroy  river,  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
ranks  next  to  Brisbane  in  ]X)pulation.  TmonsviU^:  (15,600),  the  outlet  of  the 
Charters  Towers'  gohl-tields,  and  Cooktoim.  the  sliipping  port  for  the  Palmer 
river  gohl-fields,  are  the  principal  places  farther  north.  The  most  northerly 
settlement  of  Australia  is  tlu'  station  of  Som^rsef  on  Cape  York,  the  point  of 
communication  with  New  Guinea  across  Torres  Strait.  Thursday  Isln^nd  in 
Torres  Strait  is  a  verj-  busy  postal  station. 

SOUTH  AUSTTwALIA. 

22.  The  mime  South  Australia  wtis  fjiveii  to  the  settlement 
formed  on  the  south  eoam  of  the  continent  in  183r>.  lon^^  before 
Victoria  had  l>een  divided  ofi"  as  a  separate  colony  from  Now  Soutli 
Wales.  It  huH  extended  now  to  embrace  all  the  vast  central  section 
of  the  continent  li'om  the  p'eat  Austnilian  Biirht  in  the  sonth  to  the 
coast-H  of  the  Araiura  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpent^tria  in  the  north  ; 
but  ae  the  greater  part  of  tluK  eiKjmious  t^jrritorv  is  northward  of 
Victoria,  and  even  of  isew  South  Wales  within  its  later  boundaries, 
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the  name  has  become  a  misleading  one.  Hence  it  was  proposed 
in  1907  to  separate  the  Northern  ^Territory  from  South  Australia, 
and  place  it  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

23.  Physical  Features  and  Products. — Much  of  this  vast  area 
remains  unexplored ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  it  is  occupied  by  the  dry  bare  steppes  of  interior  Australia,  which  can 
never  become  of  much  value  as  habitable  land. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  part  of  the  colony  lies  along  the  Flinders 
Range  of  mountams,  which  extend  from  the  eastern  side  of  Spencer  Gulf  north- 
ward towards  the  salt  basins  of  Lakes  Torrens  and  Eyre.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  land  along  these  hill  slopes  has  been  already  settled  for  cultivation, 
and  here  wheat  and  fruits  of  all  European  sorts,  including  the  vine,  grow  in 
abundance.  Large  areas  of  pastoral  land  surround  this  hill  country,  and  the 
hills  themselves  are  rich  in  veins  of  copper,  besides  gold,  silver,  and  bismuth. 
The  long  line  of  telegraph,  which  has  been  carried  all  across  South  Australia, 
leads  through  interchanging  grass-land,  bush,  salt  lagoons,  and  sandy  desert, 
over  the  Macdonnell  range  of  hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  to  the 
northern  territory  of  the  colony,  a  region  which  is  as  yet  quite  undeveloped, 
but  which,  besides  being  rich  in  gold,  seems  to  be  adequate  to  the  cultivation 
of  all  tropical  products. 

.  24.  People  and  Government. — South  Australia,  having  never  been  a 
penal  settlement,  has  come  less  under  direct  British  control  than  the  other 
Australian  colonies.  Its  administration  has  been  a  wise  and  economical  one. 
The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  a  council  of  five  ministers  : 
the  Legislative  Council  serves  for  twelve  years ;  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  are  nominated  for  three  years.  The  elements  of  population  other 
than  British  are  very  small,  excepting  the  German.  The  few  remaining  abori- 
gines are  well  cared  for.  Perfect  equality  is  given  to  all  denominations,  and 
there  is  no  State  aid  to  any  religious  body. 

25.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital  city,  Adelaide  (173,000),  the  only 
important  town  of  the  colony,  is  built  on  the  eastern  coast-land  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Vincent,  eight  miles  from  its  seaport,  and  six  from  Glenelg,  a  favourite 
watering-place  and  mail  station.  A  railway  has  been  carried  inland  from 
Fort  Augusta  to  Odnatta  (478  miles)  with  junction  at  Qicom  for  Adelaide 
(120  miles).  Wallaroo,  on  Spencer  Gulf,  is  the  port  of  the  copper-mines  of 
Moonta  and  Kadina,  on  York  peninsula.  Other  mining  towns  are  Kapunda 
and  Kooringa  (with  the  Burra  Burra  mine),  to  the  north  of  Adelaide.  The 
chief  settlement  in  the  Northern  Territory  is  that  of  Falmerston,  at  the 
entrance  of  Port  Darwin,  on  the  north  coast,  where  the  overland  telegraph 
terminates.     A  railway  runs  from  Port  Darwin  to  Pine  Creek  (146  miles). 

WEST  AUSTRALIA. 

26.  The  colony  of  Western  Australia  includes  aU  that  part  of 
the  continent  which  lies  west  of  the  129th  meridian,  so  that  it 
includes  an  area  eleven  times  as  large  as  Britain.  Little  is  known 
of  this  region  beyond  its  maritime  and  mining  districts. 

27.  The  most  important  district,  and  that  which  was  first  occupied  by 
colonists,  lies  along  the  maritime  slope  of  the  hills  on  the  south-west,  where 
a  few  small  rivers  descend  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Since  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  1886  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Kimberley  and  other  auriferous 
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districts  of  the  north-west.  Here  the  output  of  gold  rose  from  about 
£180,000  in  1889  to  £8,305,000  in  1905,  and  the  total  yield  between  1886 
and  1906  has  been  estimated  at  over  £63,000,000.  The  Fitzroy  river  flowing 
to  King  Sound  gives  access  to  the  gold-fields. 

28.  The  chief  town  of  the  colony,  Perth  (population,  1903,  44,370),  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Swan  River,  which  formerly  gave  its  name  to  the 
whole  territory.  Its  port  on  the  coast  is  Fremantle  (23,000).  Albany 
(3600),  on  King  George's  Sound,  Kalgoorlie,  and  Coolgardie,  are  other 
thriving  places.    Railways  open  (1906)  2312  miles. 


TASMANIA.! 

29.  The  island  which  was  first  called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
afterwards,  from  its  discoverer,  Tasmania,  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
Scotland,  being  about  150  miles  wide  each  way.  It  is  separated 
from  Victoria  and  the  mainland  of  Australia  by  Bass  Strait,  which 
can  be  crossed  in  a  day's  steamer  passage. 

30.  Physical  Features. — Its  bold  coasts  are  indented  with  bays  and 
inlets,  which  form  fine  harbours.  Inward  the  island  rises  to  elevated  downs, 
surrounded  by  high  mountain  ranges,  some  of  which  present  a  wild  and  stem 
aspect.  The  highest  point  of  the  island,  named  Cradle  Mount,  is  5069 
feet  high,  and  there  are  a  number  of  summits  which  exceed  4000  feet  in 
elevation.  Streams  and  lakes  are  numerous  in  the  mountain  valleys,  the 
lai^est  rivers  being  the  Tamar,  which  flows  northward,  and  the  Derwent, 
which  descends  south-eastward  to  the  inlet  upon  which  the  capital  town  is 
placed. 

3li  Climate  and  Vegetation. — The  climate  may  be  said  to  resemble 
that  of  England,  though  the  summer  heat  is  occasionally  greater  than  is  ex- 
perienced here,  especially  when  the  island  is  reached  at  times  by  a  blast  of 
hot  air  from  the  deserts  of  Australia.  The  winter  cold  forms  thin  ice  on  the 
lowlands,  and  then  the  higher  ranges  are  snow-clad.  The  western  side  of  the 
island,  exposed  to  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  from  the  southern  ocean,  is 
very  wet,  but  the  eastern  has  a  rainfall  that  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  east 
coast  of  England.  Tracts  of  forest,  containing  trees  of  great  size,  such  as  the 
durable  thorn  pine,  myrtle  wood,  and  blue  gum,  cover  large  parts  of  the  island, 
and  elegant  tree  ferns,  besides  a  great  variety  of  smaller  ferns,  fill  the  glens. 
Where  the  island  is  cultivated,  its  hedged  fields  and  orchards  beside  the 
villages  remind  one  of  England.  The  native  animals  of  the  island  are  to  a 
great  extent  similar  to  those  of  the  mainland  of  Australia.  Iron,  tin,  silver, 
gold,  and  coal,  are  widely  distributed. 

32.  People  and  Government. — The  inhabitants  of  Tasmania  are  almost 
exclusively  of  British  origin.  The  aborigines,  who  resembled  the  Australians 
in  their  customs  and  mode  of  life,  though  they  were  of  shorter  stature,  stronger 
physique,  and  darker  complexion,  have  now  become  extinct.  Agricultural 
rather  than  pastoral  industries  employ  the  colonists  of  Tasmania ;  a  large 
number  are  employed  in  the  South  Sea  whale  fisheries.  Education  is  com- 
pulsory on  all ;  religion  is  unfettered.  The  colony  became  independent  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1825,  and  thirty  years  later  received  resjionsible  govern- 
ment, like  the  other  Australian  colonies. 


Area  in  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1905). 

1  Tasmania       ....  26,215  181,100 
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33.  Chief  Towns. — The  two  important  towns  of  Tasmania  are  Hdbart 
(24,660),  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent,  in 
the  south-east,  and  Lauticeston  (18,000),  on  the  Tamar,  near  the  north  coast. 
These  two  outlets  of  the  island  rival  one  another  in  trade,  which  is  promoted 
by  railway,  and  excellent  roads  through  the  island.  Wool,  timber,  hops,  oil, 
and  fruits,  are  the  leading  exports.     Railways  open  (1904)  620  miles. 


DOMINION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.^ 

1.  At  a  distance  of  about  1200  miles  south-east  of  the  main- 
land of  Australia  lie  the  islands  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  nearly 
at  the  antipodes  of  our  islands  of  Britain,  or  a  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  the  globe  from  England  would  come  out  near  them  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  group  consists  of  two  large 
islands,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  and  of  several  smaller  ones,  of 
which  Stewart  Island,  to  the  south,  is  the  most  important.  The 
extent  of  the  islands  together  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2.  Physical  Features. — ^The  North  Island  (once  called  New  Ulster, 
and  by  the  natives  Te  ika  a  Maui,  or  "  the  bird  of  the  Maui ")  is  of  less  compact 
form  than  the  southern,  and  runs  out  in  long  peninsulas.  Nor  is  it  so 
generally  elevated  as  the  southern,  though  it  contains  high  summits.  Parallel 
ranges,  of  which  that  named  Huahine  is  the  chief,  extend  along  its  maritime 
borders  on  the  south-east,  and  attain  heights  of  over  2600  feet.  In  the  centre 
of  the  island  rises  a  volcanic  group,  in  which  are  Mount  BuapehUf  9700  feet, 
and  the  active  volcano  of  NgaurahoCy  between  it  and  Tongariro^  7000  feet. 
On  a  western  promontory  Mount  Ugmont  stands  alone,  its  conical  snow-clad 
summit  having  an  elevation  of  8270  feet. 

The  South  Island  (formerly  known  as  New  Munster,  or  Middle  Island,  or 
by  its  native  name  of  Te  walii  Punamu,  "the  place  of  greenstone  "),  separated 
from  the  northern  by  Cook  Strait^  is  almost  covered  by  the  high  range  called 
the  Southern  Alps,  which  rises  to  greatest  height  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  following  its  whole  length,  forming  high-walled  fiords  on  the  western 
coast,  and  reaching  down  in  spurs  eastward  to  the  maritime  plains.  The  highest 
point  among  the  many  peaks  of  this  magnificent  glacier  and  snow-clad  range 
is  Mount  Cooky  12,349  feet  high,  near  the  centre  of  the  chain  ;  Mount  Frank- 
liny  on  the  north  of  it,  is  10,000  feet,  and  Mount  Aspiring,  towards  the  south, 
9940  feet  high.  The  Tasman  glacier,  depending  from  Mount  Cook,  is  larger 
than  any  of  those  found  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Almost  the  only  level  district  in 
the  South  Island  is  the  Plain  of  Canterbury,  which  reaches  along  the  eastern 
maritime  border  for  about  100  miles,  having  an  average  width  inland  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains  of  20  miles.  Stewart  Island,  in  the  extreme  south, 
which  has  an  area  of  665  square  miles,  is  also  mountainous. 

Both  islands  have  many  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Northern  Island  has  a  large 
central  lake  named  Taupo,  36  miles  long,  from  which  the  Waikato  river  flows 
to  the  west  coast ;  the  Wanganui,  flowing  southward  to  Cook  Strait,  is  the 
other  important  river  of  the  North  Island.  Hot- water  lakes  and  geysers,  far 
surpassing  those  of  Iceland  in  size,  abound  in  the  central  volcanic  group.     The 
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South  Island  has  a  series  of  fine  rivers  on  its  eastern  slope,  such  as  the  Wairau 
in  the  north,  the  Waitaki  and  the  Clutha  in  the  south.  Its  steep  western  water- 
shed has  only  small  streams,  though  these  are  very  numerous.  In  the  southern 
mountain  region  of  the  South  Island  there  are  many  alpine  lakes  of  great  depth. 

3.  Climate  and  Products. — In  general  the  climate  of  New  Zealand 
resembles  that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  North  Island  has  a  warmer  and  more 
equable,  the  South  a  cooler  and  more  variable,  climate,  rough  and  bracing. 
The  western  sides  of  both  islands  receive  by  far  the  larger  share  of  rainfall. 
Forests  of  lofty  pines  and  other  evergreen  trees,  tree  ferns,  and  vegetation 
matted  together  by  the  rope-like  "  smilax,"  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  North 
and  some  parts  of  the  South  Island.  Other  parts  are  overgrown  with  ferns 
breast  high,  and  others  are  well  adapted  for  pasture. 

Though  New  Zealand  has  no  indigenous  quadrupeds,  the  plains  of  the 
South  Island  are  now  so  well  stocked  with  sheep  that  wool  and  mutton  have 
become  leading  exports  of  the  colony.  The  northern  and  eastern  districts  of 
the  South  Island  are  those  best  adapted  for  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

New  Zealand  is  very  rich  in  minerals ;  both  in  the  North  and  South 
Islands  gold-mining  has  become  a  settled  and  productive  industry.  Silver, 
iron,  copper,  and  tin  are  also  found,  though  not  yet  extensively  worked.  Coal 
of  good  quality  abounds,  and  the  petroleum  is  equal  to  that  of  America. 

4.  People  and  Government. — At  the  time  of  their  first  exploration  by 
Captain  Cook  the  islands  were  all  peopled  by  the  Maoris,  a  race  presenting 
far  higher  physical  and  mental  development  than  any  other  in  all  this  Oceanic 
region.  During  the  progress  of  the  British  colonisation  and  occupation  of  the 
islands,  the  contests  with  the  Maoris  have  been  long-continued  and  severe, 
and  throughout  their  wars  the  natives  have  shown  themselves  brave  and  skil- 
ful. Their  numbers  were  reduced  in  1906  to  47,835,  the  greater  part  of 
them  living  peaceably  in  the  North  Island  ;  and  the  European  colonial  popu- 
lation is  now  twenty  times  as  numerous. 

A  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  holds  the  executive  power,  and  is 
aided  by  five  ministers.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Council  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  and  of  an  elected  House  of  Representatives  which  includes 
several  Maori  members.  New  Zealand  has  not  yet  joined  the  Australian 
Commonwealth. 

A  system  of  railways  connecting  the  chief  places  in  the  islands  was  begun 
in  1872,  and  in  1906  exceeded  2520  miles. 

5.  Chief  Towns. — The  parliament  of  New  Zealand  meets  now  at 
Wellington  (59,000)  on  the  south  coast  of  the  North  Island.  This  meeting- 
point  was  found  more  convenient  than  Auckland  (38,000),  which  lies  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  that  leads  to  the  long  north-western  peninsula  of  the  North 
Island,  between  Hauraki  Gulf  and  the  harbour  of  Manukau.  Napier,  on 
Hawke  Bay,  and  New  Plymouth,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Egmont,  are  the 
only  other  remarkable  towns  of  the  North  Island. 

Dunedin  (56,000),  at  the  liead  of  the  inlet  called  the  Harbour  of  Otago, 
on  the  east  coast,  is  the  most  considerable  town  of  the  South  Island.  Christ- 
church  (50,000)  is  the  main  centre  of  population  on  Canterbury  Plain,  rich 
in  wheat,  meat,  and  wool,  with  Lyttelton  for  its  principal  port.  Nelson,  at 
the  bottom  of  Blind  Bay,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the 
outlet  of  the  richest  mining  district.  Hokitika  is  the  most  important  town 
on  the  west  coast. 

5a.  The  Chaiham  Islands  (628  sq.  m.),  450  miles  to  the  east  of  New 
Zealand,  are  hilly,  and  supply  whalers  with  provisions  ;  population  (1906) 
197.     The  Auckland  Islarids  and  Campbell,  far  to  the  south,  are  uninhabited. 
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1.  The  term  «  Polynesia,"  which,  like  "  The  South  Sea  Islands," 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Oceanic  domain  not 
included  in  the  Australian  or  the  Eastern  Archipelagoes,  is  now 
generally  restricted  to  one  of  its  three  main  insular  divisions,  the 
other  two  being  Melanesia  and  Micronesia,  For  the  present  political 
distribution  of  these  divisions,  see  page  100.  Geographical  and 
other  details  follow  here : — 

2.  Melanesia  (Gr.  meUis,  black ;  nesos,  island),  forms  the 
black  zonCy  being  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Oceanic  negroes, 
who  are  called  Papuans  in  New  Guinea,  and  elsewhere  Melanesians, 
and  are  akin  to  the  western  (African)  negroes.  The  zone  develops 
a  curve  from  near  Ceram  round  N.  and  N.E.  Australia,  and  com- 
prises New  Guinea  with  the  adjacent  Admiralty,  New  Britain,  New 
Ireland,  Duke  of  York,  Louisiade,  and  D'Entrecasteaux  groups  ; 
the  Solomons,  New  Hebrides,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Banks  Archi- 
pelagoes ;  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  islets ;  lastly,  Fiji 
(Viti),  east  of  the  normal  curve  line, 

3.  Physical  Features. — Most  of  the  groups  are  mountainous,  being 
largely  of  volcanic  origin.  The  climate  combines  heat  and  moisture  in  a  high 
degree,  so  that  luxuriant  green  vegetation  appears  on  almost  every  one  of 
them.  Valuable  vegetable  products  are  sandal-wood,  the  coco-palm,  bread- 
fruit tree,  yam,  sweet  potato,  and  sugar-cane. 

Mammals  are  scarce,  being  limited  to  the  wild  pig,  marsupials,  bats,  mice, 
and  an  ant-eater ;  but  this  paucity  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  a 
great  variety  of  birds  of  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful  plumage,  including  birds- 
of-paradise,  confined  to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
fauna  grows  poorer  as  we  proceed  eastward,  and  in  the  Fiji  Islands  the  only 
indigenous  mammals  are  mice  and  bats.  Our  European  domesticated  animals 
have  been  successfully  introduced. 

4.  People. — The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  dark-coloured 
Papuans,  with  frizzly  hair,  intermixed,  in  the  west  with  Malays,  in  the  east 
with  light-coloured  Polynesians.  The  Papuans  keep  dogs,  pigs,  and  fowls, 
and  cultivate  the  soil ;  but  although  their  islands  contain  gold  and  copper, 
they  were,  until  recently,  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals,  and  made  use 
of  stone  implements. 

5.  New  Guinea^  the  largest  island  in  all  Oceania,  has  an  area  equal  to 
more  than  thrice  that  of  Great  Britain.  A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  named 
at  the  west  end  Charles  Louis  Mountains^  and  at  the  east  end  Owen  Stanley 
Range,  traverses  the  island  from  north-west  to  south-east,  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion of  over  17,000  feet.     The  northern  coast  is  for  the  most  part  hills,  but 
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to  the  south  of  the  spinal  ranjre,  in  the  direction  of  Torres  Strait,  there  spreads 
out  a  vast  alluvial  plaiu,  traversed  by  the  Fly  and  other  rivers,  covered  with 
dense  primeval  forests,  and  fringed  with  mangrove  swamps.  The  soil  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  but  the  cultivated  area  small.  The  natives  live  in  small 
villages  under  headmen,  who,  however,  exercise  very  little  authority.  Trade 
is  limited  to  a  few  raw  products,  bartered  by  the  natives  with  Malay  traders. 

6.  New  Britain  (Neu  Pommem),  Hew  Ireland  (Neu  Mecklenbui^),  and 
the  Duke  of  York  (Neu  Laueuburg),  now  renamed  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
form  a  distinct  group  of  volcanic  formation  inhabited  by  Papuan  cannibals. 
The  capital  of  the  German  protectorate  is  fferbert^iohe,  which  is  the  chief 
centre  of  trade,  the  industries,  and  missionary  work,  and  from  it  is  also 
administered  the  Grerman  section  of  New  Guinea  {Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land). 
The  Solomon  Islands  consist  of  a  double  row  of  mountainous  volcanic  islands, 
with  an  active  volcano  in  Guadalcanar.  Tlie  New  Hebrides  have  five  active 
volcanoes,  and  both  of  these  groups  are  x)eopled  by  typical  Melanesians,  who 
are  still  largely  ferocious  head-hunters  and  cannilnls.  New  Caledonia, 
a  long  high  island,  stretching  200  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
almost  encircled  by  a  coral  reef,  l>elongs  to  France,  and  is  used  as  a  penal 
settlement.  Nickel,  gold,  and  copi>er  are  found.  Area  7650  square  miles  ; 
population  (1906)  r>3,000  ;  capital,  Nounita. 

7.  The  most  easterly  grouji  are  Viti  or  Fiji  Islands,  annexed  to  the 
British  Empire  in  1874.  They  lie  about  2000  miles  east  of  Australia,  and 
consist  of  the  two  large  and  high  islands  of  Viti  Lcvu  and  Vanua  Levu, 
and  over  300  islets,  with  total  area  7435  square  miles,  including  Hotuma ; 
population  (1905)  122,000  ;  capital,  Suva,  in  Viti  Levu. 

8.  Micronesia  (Gr.  mikros,  small)  includes  the  small  groups 
north  of  the  equator,  between  130°  E.  long,  and  180°:  Marshall 
Islands,  Gilbert  or  Kingsmill  Islands,  Caroline  Islands,  Pelew 
Islands,  and  tlie  Mariannes  or  Ladrone  Islands.  The  Gilbert  are 
British,  but  nearly  all  the  rest  passed  from  Spain  to  Germany  by 
purchase  in  1899. 

9.  These  widespread  islands,  like  those  of  Polynesia,  are  naturally  divided 
into  two  classes — the  mountainous  islands,  which  are  volcanic,  and  the  low 
coral  islands.  The  latter  are  generally  circular  in  form,  consisting  often 
of  a  low  reef,  which  encloses  a  lagoon  connected  with  the  ocean  by  one  or 
more  openings.  Such  are  termed  atolls.  Most  of  the  volcanic  islands  are 
also  surrounded  by  coral  formations  at  greater  or  less  distances  from  the  island, 
which  in  that  case  are  teniied  harrier  reefs. 

10.  The  Marshall  grou]>  had  already  been  annexed  by  Germany  in  1886. 
They,  as  also  the  Gilbert  Islands,  tt)  the  south,  are,  without  exception,  flat 
coral  islands  or  atolls.  The  fruit  of  the  pandang  and  coco-nuts,  together  with 
Ijsh  and  turtles,  form  the  staple  of  food.  Fonape,  a  thickly-wooded  basaltic 
island  in  the  Caroline  archii^elago,  is  remarkable  for  its  huge  stone  structures 
of  unknown  origin.  Guam  or  Gualoan,  one  of  the  Mariannes,  is  the  largest 
of  that  group,  though  only  198  square  miles  in  extent.  It  was  ceded  by  Sj^ain 
to  the  United  States  in  1898,  and  is  now  a  United  States  naval  station  ; 
population  (1900)  10,000  ;  capital,  Agatla. 

1 1.  Polynesia  includes  all  the  remaining  islands  of  the  Pacific 
from  the  Tou<,'a  or  Friendly  Islands  eastward  to  Easter  Island,  and 
north-eastward  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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Here,  as  in  Micronesia,  we  distinguish  between  low  coral  islands  and  lofty 
volcanic  islands,  generally  encircled  by  coral  reefs.  The  products  are  similar 
to  those  of  Micronesia,  and  become  less  varied  in  proportion  as  we  travel  east- 
ward.    The  only  indigenous  terrestrial  mammals  are  mice,  and  a  bat. 

12.  People. — The  brown  Polynesians  have  struck  all  observers  by  their 
physical  beauty,  cheerfulness,  and  genial  disposition.  Their  island  life  has 
made  them,  for  the  most  part,  a  seafaring  race,  and  they  display  great  skill 
and  boldness  in  canoeing.  Though  warlike,  they  offer  no  human  sacrifices 
like  their  neighbours  the  Melanesians,  and  cannibalism  occurs  but  rarely 
amongst  them.  When  first  discovered  they  had  no  written  language,  were 
unacquainted  with  metals,  and  had  not  learnt  to  make  pottery.  But  in 
carving  their  canoes  and  weapons,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  bark  cloth 
and  mats,  they  exhibited  considerable  taste.  On  all  the  islands  they  have 
decreased  greatly  in  numbers  as  they  have  gradually  come  more  closely  in 
contact  with  the  white  race. 

13.  The  Tonga  or  Fi'iencUy  Islands  are  all  of  coral  formation,  with  the 
exception  of  several  active  volcanoes.  The  Samoa  or  Navigator's  Islands, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  all  lofty.  They  are  fertile,  producing  cotton,  coffee, 
maize,  coco-nuts,  and  other  produce  for  exportation. 

14.  The  Society  Islands,  lofty,  fertile,  and  volcanic,  out  in  the  centre  of 
the  South  Pacific,  belong  to  France.  The  largest  island,  Tahiti  (7339  feet) 
has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  mountain  valleys  and 
cascades.  Papeete,  the  capital,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  coco-nuts  and 
mother-of-pearl,  chiefly  procured  from  the  archipelago  of  low  coral  islands  to 
the  east,  known  as  Ihiairwtu  ("  cloud  of  islands  ")  or  Paumotu,  Among  the 
scattered  islands  to  the  south  of  these  low  islands,  that  named  Pitcaim  is  of 
interest  as  having  been  the  refuge  of  the  mutineers  of  the  ship  "  Bounty,"  who 
formed  a  European  colony  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  still  survives.  Still  farther  east,  a  mere  speck  in  the  ocean,  lies  Easter 
Island,  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  remarkable  remains  of  some  prehistoric 
people. 

The  Marquesas  Islands,  lofty  and  of  volcanic  origin,  to  the  north  of  Tua- 
motu,  also  belong  to  France. 

15.  Among  those  north  of  the  equator  the  Hawaii  or  Sandwich  Islands 
are  by  far  the  most  important.  There  are  eight  larger  islands  in  the  group 
including  Hawaii  proper,  the  largest  island  in  the  open  Pacific,  which  rises  to 
a  height  of  13,760  feet  in  its  towering  volcanic  summit,  named  Mauna  Loa  ; 
and  which  also  contains  the  great  crater  of  Kilatiea,  the  floor  of  which  re- 
sembles a  lake  of  fire.  The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  brought 
to  considerable  advancement  in  civilisation  by  their  long  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  of  whom  there  are  considerable  numbers  settled  in  the  group. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Hawaiians  adopted  a  monarchical  form 
of  government ;  but  after  much  political  unrest  Queen  Lilinokalani,  last 
of  the  dynasty,  was  deposed  in  1893,  and  a  republic  proclaimed.  In  1898 
the  group  was  annexed  by  the  United  States,  and  now  forms  a  Territory  of 
the  Union  under  a  governor.  Area  6000  square  miles  ;  population  (estimated 
1896)  200,000,  of  whom  36,000  were  Hawaiians,  68,000  Japanese,  36,000 
Chinese,  and  28,000  Whites.  Capital,  Honolulu,  on  Oahu  Island  ;  popula- 
tion 40,000. 

Several  small  islands  between  Hawaii  and  the  Society  Islands,  including 
Fanning,  Christmas,  Maiden,  and  Starbuck,  the  Phoenix  and  the  Manahiki 
Islands,  have  been  incorporated  with  the  British  Empire, 
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African  Lakes  Company,  88 
Aft-idis,  340 
Agades.  376 
Agafia,  465 
Agau,  383 
Agger  Minde,  188 
Agincourt,  battle  of,  41 
Agra,  316 
Agram,  204,  208 
Agua  (vol.)i  434 
AguUias,  Cape,  360 
Ahaggar  Tuaregs,  376 
Ahmadabad,  318 
Aidin,  351,  355 
Ainu,  272 
-Ainus,  305 
Air  or  Asben,  376 
Aix,  peace  of,  67 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  197 
Aja,  Jebel,  857 
Ajmere,  318 
Akabah,  350 
Akhal-Tekke,  283 
Akhdar,  Jebel,  264,  357 


Akhyr  Dagh,  349 

Akka  or  Acre,  355 

Akmolinsk,  282 

Aksu,  297 

Akyab,  823 

Alabama,  430 

Aland  islands,  157 

Alantika,  361,  385 

Alaric  sacks  Rome,  27 

Alashehr,  355 

Alaska,  70,  97,  424 

Alatau,  263,  268 

Albanians,  241,  248,  254 

Albany,  430,  461 

Albay  (vol.),  336 

Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  362 

Albert  Nyanza,  93,  362 

Albion,  20 

Albuquerque,    his    voyages, 

49,  50 
Alemanni,  SO 
Alemtejo,  225,  231 
Aleppo,  855 
Aletsch  glacier,  158 
Aleutian  islands,  424 
Alexander,  Pope,  23,  50 
Alexander  the  Great,  22 
Alexandrapol,  279 
Alexandrette,  355 
Alexandria,  22,  25,  28,  379 
Alflonn  or  Albion,  20 
Alfonso  I.  of  Portugal,  34 
Alfred  the  Great,  32 
Algarve,  231 
Algociras,  92 
Algeria,  25,  92,  369,  371 
Algiers,  31,  372 
Alicante,  229,  230 
Alindshi  Dagh,  349 
Al-Jezizeh,  31 
Allahabad,  316 
Alleghany,  430 

mountains,  410,  425 
Allen,  bog  of,  175 

Lough, 173 
Alma  Dagh,  349 
Almaden,  229 
Almagro,  53 
Alniohades,  34 
Alost,  217 
Alps,  129,  158 

in  Austria,  202 
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Here,  as  in  Micronesia,  we  distinguish  between  low  coral  islands  and  lofty 
volcanic  islands,  generally  encircled  by  coral  reefs.  The  products  are  similar 
to  those  of  Micronesia,  and  become  less  varied  in  proportion  as  we  travel  east- 
ward.    The  only  indigenous  terrestrial  mammals  are  mice,  and  a  bat. 

12.  People. — The  brown  Polynesians  have  struck  all  observers  by  their 
physical  beauty,  cheerfulness,  and  genial  disposition.  Their  island  life  has 
made  them,  for  the  most  part,  a  seafaring  race,  and  they  display  great  skill 
and  boldness  in  canoeing.  Though  warlike,  they  offer  no  human  sacrifices 
like  their  neighbours  the  Melanesians,  and  cannibalism  occurs  but  rarely 
amongst  them.  "When  first  discovered  they  had  no  written  language,  were 
unacquainted  with  metals,  and  had  not  learnt  to  make  pottery.  But  in 
carving  their  canoes  and  weapons,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  bark  cloth 
and  mats,  they  exhibited  considerable  taste.  On  all  the  islands  they  have 
decreased  greatly  in  numbers  as  they  have  gradually  come  more  closely  in 
contact  with  the  white  race. 

13.  The  Tonga  or  Ft'iendly  Islands  are  all  of  coral  formation,  with  the 
exception  of  several  active  volcanoes.  The  Samoa  or  Navigator's  Islands, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  all  lofty.  They  are  fertile,  producing  cotton,  coffee, 
maize,  coco-nuts,  and  other  produce  for  exportation. 

14.  The  Society  Islands,  lofty,  fertile,  and  volcanic,  out  in  the  centre  of 
the  South  Pacific,  belong  to  France.  The  largest  island,  Tahiti  (7339  feet) 
has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  mountain  valleys  and 
cascades.  Papeete,  the  capital,  canies  on  a  brisk  trade  in  coco-nuts  and 
mother-of-pearl,  chiefly  procured  from  the  archipelago  of  low  coral  islands  to 
the  east,  known  as  Tuainotu  ("  cloud  of  islands  ")  or  Paurrwtu,  Among  the 
scattered  islands  to  the  south  of  these  low  islands,  that  named  Pitcaim  is  of 
interest  as  having  been  the  refuge  of  the  mutineers  of  the  ship  "  Bounty,'*  who 
formed  a  European  colony  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  still  survives.  Still  farther  east,  a  mere  speck  in  the  ocean,  lies  Easter 
Island,  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  remarkable  remains  of  some  prehistoric 
people. 

The  Marquesas  Islands,  lofty  and  of  volcanic  origin,  to  the  north  of  Tua- 
motu,  also  belong  to  France. 

15.  Among  those  north  of  the  equator  the  Hawaii  or  Sandtuich  Islands 
are  by  far  the  most  important.  There  are  eight  larger  islands  in  the  group 
including  Hawaii  proper,  the  largest  island  in  the  open  Pacific,  which  rises  to 
a  height  of  13,760  feet  in  its  towering  volcanic  summit,  named  Maicna  Loa  ; 
and  which  also  contains  the  great  crater  of  Kilanea,  the  floor  of  which  re- 
sembles a  lake  of  fire.  The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  brought 
to  considerable  advancement  in  civilisation  by  their  long  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  of  whom  there  are  considerable  numbers  settled  in  the  group. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Hawaiians  adopted  a  monarchical  form 
of  government ;  but  after  much  political  unrest  Queen  Lilinokalani,  last 
of  the  dynasty,  was  deposed  in  1893,  and  a  republic  proclaimed.  In  1898 
the  group  was  annexed  by  the  United  States,  and  now  forms  a  Territory  of 
the  Union  under  a  governor.  Area  6000  square  miles  ;  population  (estimated 
1896)  200,000,  of  whom  36,000  were  Hawaiians,  68,000  Japanese,  36,000 
Chinese,  and  28,000  Whites.  Capital,  HonoluUi,  on  Oahu  Island  ;  popula- 
tion 40,000. 

Several  small  islands  between  Hawaii  and  the  Society  Islands,  including' 
Fanning,  Christmas,  Maiden,  and  Starbuck,  the  Phoenix  and  the  Manahiki 
Islands,  have  been  incorporated  with  the  British  Empire. 
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Aachen,  197 

Aalborg,  190 

Aalst  or  Alost,  217 

Aar  river,  209 

Aared  mountains,  350 

Aargau,  211 

Ababde,  378 

Abana,  352 

Abaya,  lake,  3&5 

Abd-el-Kader,  92 

Abd-ur-llahinan,  84 

Aberdeen,  177 

Abeshr,  389 

Abo,  258 

Aboniey,  387 

Aboukir  Bay,  74 

Abruzzi,  237 

Abu,  Mount,  308 

Abuain,  371 

Abu  Bekr,  his  wars,  29 

Abu  Hammed,  380 

Abyssinia,  87,  382 

Abyssinian  Christians,  307 

Abyssinian  highlands,  300 

Acadia,  98 

Acapulco,  434 

Acamania,  242 

Achaia,  242 

Achin,  56 

Aconcagua,  409,  448 

Acre  or  Akka,  355 

Actium,  battle  of,  25 

A<lalia,  355 

Adamawa,  90,  389 

Adam's  Peak,  321 

Adana,  352,  355 

Adandinanlanga,  363 

Adarbavjan,  347 

Adda,  233 

Addis  Abeba,  88,  380 

Adelaide,  4(M) 

Adelberg,  20«» 

Aden,  87,  359 

Aderer,  376 

Adige  or  Etsch,  200,  283 

Adigerat,  384 

Adowa,  88,  384 

Adria,  233 

Adrianople,  253,  255 

peace  of,  78 
Adriatic  Sea,  166 
Adymua,  851 


yEgean  Sea,  156,  239,  247 

^Egitia,  240 

i*:gri,  21 

Atitas  or  Itas,  336 

Afar,  382 

Afghanistan,  83,  264,  338 

Afghans,  273 

Afi-ica,  3*50 

animals,  36() 

Central  States  of,  93 

climate,  365 

diamond  fields,  366 

early   explorers,   42,  44, 
49,  73 

extent,  360 

government,  308 

lakes,  362 

lowlands,  360 

minerals,  366 

mountains,  360 

l)eoples,  367 

Portuguese    i)ossessions, 
88,  90 

relief,  360 

religions,  367 

rivers,  362 

SiMinish  possessions,  90 

vegetation,  366 
Afri(>an  l^akes  Com|>any,  88 
Afridis,  340 
Agades,  376 
Aga&i,  465 
Agau,  383 
Agger  Minde,  188 
Agincourt,  battle  of,  41 
Agra,  816 
Agrain,  204,  208 
Agua  (vol.)}  434 
AguUias,  Cape,  300 
Aliaggar  Tuarcgs,  376 
Ahinadabad,  318 
Aidin,  351,  365 
Ainu,  272 
■AinuB,  805 
Air  or  Asben,  376 
Aix,  peace  of,  67 
Alx-la^Thspelle,  197 
AJa,  Jebel,  857 
AJmere,  818 
Ak«bah.860 
AUud-Tekke,  288 
Akhdar,  Jebel,  2M,  8D7 


Akhyr  Dagh,  349 

Akka  or  Acre,  355 

Akmolinsk,  282 

Aksu,  297 

Akyab,  823 

Alabama,  430 

Aland  islands,  157 

Alantika,  361,  385 

Alaric  sacks  Rome,  27 

Alasliehr,  355 

Alaska,  70,  97,  424 

Alatau,  263,  268 

Alltanians,  241,  248,  254 

AllMiny,  430,  461 

AllMiy  (vol.),  336 

AllMJi-t  Edward  Nyanza,  362 

Albert  Nyanza,  93,  362 

Albion,  20 

Albuquerque,    his    voyages, 

49,  50 
Alemanni,  30 
Alemtejo,  225,  231 
Ale])]H),  355 
Aletscli  glacier,  158 
Aleutian  islands,  424 
Alexander,  Poi>e,  23,  50 
Alexander  the  Great,  22 
Aiexandra]Kd,  279 
Alexandrette,  355 
Alexandria,  22,  25,  28,  379 
AlHonn  or  Albion,  20 
Alfonso  1.  of  Portugal,  34 
Alfhid  the  Great,  32 
Algarve,  281 
Alg(>ciras,  92 
Algeria,  25,  92,  369,  371 
Algiers,  31,  372 
Ali<uinte,  229,  230 
Alindshi  Dagh,  349 
Al-Jezizeh,  31 
Allaliabad,  316 
Alleghany,  430 

mountains,  410,  425 
Allen,  bog  of,  175 

Lough,  173 
Alma  Dagh,  349 
Almaden,  229 
Alinagro,  53 
Ahiifihades,  84 
AluHt,  217 
Alfn,  129,  168 

In  Auitria,  202 
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Alps,  snow  Mne,  163 
Alsace,  77 

Alsace-Lorraine,  19G,  201 
Altai,  263,  279,  280 
Altaniaha,  425 
Altentiord,  185 
Altona,  197 
Aluta  or  Oltu,  244 
Aniadeus  lake,  455 
Aniager,  188,  190 
Amanus  mountains,  349 
Aniarapura,  325 
Amasia,  355 
Amazon,  411 
Amazon  river,  443 
Ambassi,  390 
Amboyna,  336 
Ambriz,  90,  391 
Ameland,  212 
America,  409 

climate,  411 

early  notices  of,  33,  43,  44, 
49,  50,  52,  63,  68,  72,  96 

extent,  409 

government,  415 

mountains,  409 

peoples,  413 

I)lants  and  animals,  412 

relief,  409 

religion,  414 

rivera  and  lakes,  411 

South,  Spanish,  73 
Amhara,  383 
Amherst,  323 
Amiens,  peace  of,  74 
Amirante  islands,  407 
Am-nok-gang  river,  300 
Amorgos,  240 
Amoy,  289 
Ampanam,  335 
Amraoti,  817 
Amritsar,  317 
Amstel,  212 
Amsterdam,  212,  214 
Amu  Daria,  262,  268,  282 

river,  79 
Amur,  281 

river,  264,  266 
Ana,  351 

Anahuac,  plateau  of,  129 
Anamalai  mountains,  309 
Anamlta  islands,  332 
Aneona,  237,  238 
Andalucia  or  Andalusia,  21, 

229 
Andaman  islands,  323 
Andes,  128,  409 
Andijan,  283 
Andkhui,  339,  342 
Andorra,  281 
Andros,  240 
Angara,  281 
Angerman  Elf,  184 
Angers,  222 
Anglesey,  169 
Angles,     their    descent    on 

Britain,  30 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  377 
Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  80 
Angola,  90,  391 


Angolala,  384 
Angora,  355 
Angosha,  395 
Angoumois,  223 
Angra  Pequena,  405 
Anguilla,  437 
Anhalt,  195 
Anholt,  188 
Anjou,  223 
Anjouan  island,  407 
Ankaratra  hills,  406 
Ankober,  384 
Annam,  65,  82,  827 
Annobon,  island,  90,  361,  389 
Anson,  Lord  George,  70 
Antakia  or  Antioch,  855 
Antananarivo,  406 
Antarctic  circle,  120 

region,  search  in,  71 
Anticosti  island,  424 
Antigua,  437 
Antilles,  436,  437 
Antioch,  36,  349 
Antisana,  440 
Anti-Taurua,  349 
Antivari,  251 
Antofagosta,  449 
Antrim  plateau,  171 
Antung,  289 
Antwerp,  217,  218 
Anzali,  346 
Ai)a  river,  451 
Apache,  96 

Apennines,  159,  233,  235 
Appalachicola  river,  426 
Appenzell,  211 
Apsheron,  Cape,  155,  277 
Apulia,  237 
Arabia,  261,  355 
Arabs,  354 

empire  of  the,  28,  33 
Arafura  Sea,  454 
Aragon,  34,  229 
Ai-aguaya,  443 
Arakan,  82,  323 
Aral,  lake  or  sea,  262,  268, 277, 

283,  343 
Ararat,  Mount,  264,  268,  278, 

348,  349 
Aras  or  Araxes,  278,  351 
Aravali  hills,  308 
Araxes  or  Aras,  278,  351 
Arbela,  battle  of,  22 
Arcadia,  242 

bay  of,  246 
Archangel,  259,  260 
Arcot,  69,  318 
Arctic  America,  424 

circle,  119 

discoveries,  50, 54, 56, 101 
Ardalan,  347 
Arden,  Forest  of,  174 
Ardennes,  159,  201,  215 
Arenas  Gordas,  225 
Arequipa,  446 
Argentine  Republic,  449 
Argolis,  242 
Argos,  240 

Argun  river,  266,  294 
Ari,  299 


Arica,  449 

Arizona,  432 

Arjish  Dagh,  349 

Arkansas,  430 

Arkansas  river,  426 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  48,  55 

Armagh,  177,  179 

Armenia,  264,  277,  855 

Armenians,  248,  853 

Amauts,  248 

Amo,  233 

Aro^,  441 

Arrabida  hills,  226 

Arran,  169 

Arro,  188 

Arta,  gulf  of,  240 

Artaxerxes,  22 

Artois,  223 

Aru  islands,  336 

Aryans,  147 

of  Asia,  272 

of  Europe,  165 
Asama  Yama,  303 
Ascension,  408 
Asgar  Tuaregs,  376 
Ashantee,  387 

expedition  to,  91 
Ashurada,  346 
Asia,  261 

animals,  271 

climate,  269 

extent,  261 

highlands,  263 

lakes,  268 

lowlands,  261 

people,  272 

plants,  271 

products,  271 

religions,  274 

rivers,  265 

Roman  province,  25 
Asia  Minor,  348,  355 
Askabad,  283 
Asmara,  380 
Aspinwall,  439 
^Vspiring,  mountain,  462 
Asi)ropotamo,  241 
Assaye,  battle  of,  82 
Assam,  82,  316 
Assiniboine  river,  422 
Assinie,  387 
Assiut,  378 
Assuan,  362,  378,  379 
Assye,  319 
Astralmd,  347 
Astrakhan,  257,  259,  260 
Asturian  mountains,  225 
Asturias,  31,  228,  230 
Asuncion,  451 
Atacama,  448 
Atahualpa,  53 
Atbara,  362,  383 
Athabasca,  lake,  411 

river,  421 
Athens,  241,  243 
Athos,  Mount,  247 
Atlas,  361,  369 
Atrek,  344 

river,  79 
Attaka,  Jebel,  360 


•  I 


Augustus,  1 
AaRiigsa.  Js 


illTiT^'l^ 


veflntatlnn,  4» 

Watt,  454,  4W 

AnBtFullanAlps,  4Si,  4 


Aium,  884 

AniMn,  J. 

AruniiB,  a. 


Hb»C' 
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Bt'rmudas,  438 

Bern,  210,  211 

Beruese  Alps,  209 

Berri,  223 

Bertat,  881 

BesanQon,  222 

Besika  Bay,  348 

Bessarabia,  '79 

Bctsimasarakas,  40G 

Beveland,  212 

Beycrland,  212 

Beyi)ur,  318 

Bhagalpur,  316 

Bhoiial,  319 

Bhuddists,  275 

Bhutan,  320 

Bias,  2C7 

Biel,  lake  of,  209 

Bielukha,  280 

Bien-hoa,  329 

Bienne,  lake  of,  209 

Biharia  mountains,  202 

Bilbao,  230 

Billiton,  332 

Bihna,  376,  377 

BUston,  178 

Biraa,  335 

Bingol  Dagh,  349 

Binthuan,  329 

Biobio,  448 

Bir,  268 

Birejek,  351 

Birkenhead,  178 

Birket  el  Rerun,  378 

Birmingham,  177,  178 

Bisayas,  836 

Biscay  or  Vizcaya,  229 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  156,  218 

Bisharin  or  Beja,  378,  381 

Bismarck   archipelago,    100, 

465 
Bismarck,  Prince,  78 
Bissao,  386 
Bitolia,  253 
Biwa,  lake,  803 
Bizerte,  374 
Blaavands  Huk,  189 
"  Black  Country,"  178 
Black  Dome,  410,  425 
Black  Forest,  158 
Black    Forest    or    Schwarz- 

wald,  200 
Black  Mountains  of  Wales, 

170 
Black  Sea,  156,  246 
Blackburn,  178 
Blackwater  river,  173 
Blair,  Port,  323 
Blanca  Peak,  410 
Blantyre,  396 
Bloemfontein,  402 
BlueMountains(Jamaica),438 
Blue  Mountains,  425,  457 
Blue  Stack  Mountains,  171 
Bodele,  plain,  365 
Bodensee,  see  Constanz,  lake 

of 
B(Botia,  240,  242 
Boers,  88 
Bogos,  381 


Bogota,  439 
Bohemia,  207 
coal,  204 
Bohemian  Forest,  see  Boh- 

merwald 
Bohmerwald,  159,  199,  202 
Bohol,  336 
Bois-le-Duc,  214 
Bokhara,  79,  283,  342,  343 
Bohin  Pass,  84,  337,  338,  339 
Bolivar,  Ciudad,  441 
Bolivar,  General,  94 
Bolivia,  94,  446 
Bolivian  plateau,  409 
Bologna,  235,  237,  239 
Bolseua,  lake  of,  233 
Bolton,  178 
Boma,  390 
Bombay,  315,  318 
Bomvana  Land,  400 
Bon,  Cai>e,  369 
Bona,  372 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  75 
Bonajmrte,  Joseph,  75 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  76 
Bongo,  381 
Bonin  islands,  306 
Bonn,  195 
Boobies,  389 
"Bora"  wind,  203,234 
Bordeaux,  220,  221,  222 
Borneo,  264,  833 
Bomholm,  188,  189 
Bomu,  91,  93,  388,  389 
Bosnia,  246,  251 
Bosporus,  156,  254 
Boston,  429 
Botany  Bay,  21 
Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  182 
Botzen,  207 
Boulogne,  222 
Bourbon  or  Reunion,  54,  64, 

407 
Bourbonnais,  223 
Bourtanger  moor,  203 
Boyana  river,  247 
Boz  Dagh,  351 
Brabant,  215,  218 
Bracciano,  lake  of,  233 
Bradford  (Wilts),  178 
Bradford  (Yorkshire),  178 
Braemar,  174 
Braganga,  232 
Brahmanism,  274 
Brahmaputra,  82,  267,  307 
Brahui,  338 
Braich-y-Pwll,  170 
Braila,  245 
Brandenburg,  197 
Bras  d'Or,  Gulf  of,  420 
Brava,  393 
Brazil,  73,  95,  443 
Brazos  river,  426 
Brazzaville,  390 
Brecknock  Beacon,  170 
Breede  river,  398 
Bregenz,  207 
Breithi  Fiord,  192 
Bremen,  196,  197,  198,  199 
Bremerhaven,  199 


Brenner  Pass,  158,  207,  238 

Breslau,  195,  197 

Brest,  222 

Bretons,  165 

BrianQon,  222 

Bridgetown,  438 

Brienz,  lake  of,  209 

Brighton,  179 

Brindisi,  238 

Brisbane,  459 

Bristol,  179 

British  Columbia,  98,  417,  422 
East  African  Company,  88 
East  Central  Africa,  89 
Empire,  area  and  popu- 

hitiou,  182 
Honduras,  434,  435 
Isles,  167 
Kafraria,  89 
New  Guinea,  100 
North  America,  97,  417 
Nyassaland  I*rotectorate, 

89,  396 
Somaliland,  380 

Brittany,  219,  220,  223 

Brooklyn,  429 

Browne,  the  traveller,  73 

Bruce,  James,  73 

Bruce,  Robert,  35 

Bruges  or  Briij^e,  216,  217 

Briigge  or  Bruges,  217 

Brunei,  334 

Briinn,  207 

Brunswick,  195,  198 

Brusa,  355 

Brussels,  216 

Bucharest,  244,  245 

Buddhism,  150 

Buddhists,  287 

Budai)est,  208 

Buenos  Ayres,  450 

Buffalo,  430 

Bug  river,  260 

Bugis,  385 

Bugo  channel,  302 

Bukaa,  El,  352 

Bukovina,  207 

Bulawayo,  396 

Buldur,  lake,  352 

Bulgaria,  246,  249,  252 

Bulgarians,  165,  248 

Bulghar  Dagh,  349 

Bulhar,  392 

Bunda,  391 

Bundelkhand,  309,  319 

Bu  Regreg,  370 

Burdekin  river,  459 

Burgas,  253 

Burgos,  230 

Burgundy,  220,  221,  224 

Burma,  82 

Burma,  Lower,  323 

Burma,  Upper,  324 

Burmese,  272 

Burnett  river,  459 

Burra  Burra,  460 

Burrard  Inlet,  423 

Burslera,  178 

Buru,  336 

Bury,  178 
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Chota  Nagpur,  316 
Chugiitchak,  296 
Chui  river,  268,  282 
Chukchi,  272 
Chu-kiaiig,  286 
Chuinalhari,  309 
Chung-king,  289 
Chupat,  453 
Chuquisaca,  447 
Churchill  river,  421 
Cienfuego,  438 
Ciliciau  Gates,  349 

mountains,  22 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  25 
Cimmerians'  territories,  102 
Cincinnati,  431 
Circassians,  273,  354 

in  Turkey,  248 
Circumnavigations    of  the 

globe,  51,  55,  56,  70 
Citlaltepetl,  410,  432 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  441 

Rodrigo,  76,  228 
Civita  Vecchia,  238 
Clappertoii's  travels,  93 
Clarence  Cove,  389 
Cleopatra,  Queen,  25 
Cleveland,  431 
Clifton,  177 
Climate,  130 

continental    and     mari- 
time, 132 

its    effects  upon  plants 
and  animals,  143 

its  influence  upon  man, 
144 
Clive,  Lord,  68,  69 
Clutha,  463 
Clyde,  172 

estuary,  179 

valley  of  the,  171 
Coauza,  364,  391 
Coast  range,  410 
Coatzocoalcos,  434 
Cobija,  449 
Cochabamba,  447 
Cochin,  318 
Cochin  China,  65,  82,  266 

Lower,  32S 

Upper,  327 
Coele  Syria,  352 
Cognac,  221 
Coimbator,  309 
Coimbra,  228 
Coleraine,  179 
Colimn,  mountain,  433 
Colombia,  republic,  438 
Colombo,  271,  321 
Colon,  436 

Colonial  possessions,  153 
Colorado,  411,  431 

river,  426 

of  the  west,  426 
Columbia,  district  of,  428,  429 

river,  411,  426 

United  States  of,  94 
Columbus,   Christopher,    43, 

49,  102 
Comunclies,  96 
Comeragh  mountains,  171 


Comino,  239 

Como,  lake  of,  233,  237,  238 
Comorin,  Cape,  807 
Comoro  islands,  406 
Compass,  mariner's,  2 
Compassberg,  397 
Conceixjion,  449,  452 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 

75 
Confucius,  275 
Congleton,  178 
Congo  or  Zaire  river,  90,  363, 
390 
French,  90 
State,  90,  368,  390 
Connaught,  180 
Coimecticut,  428 
Conrad  of  Germany,  31 
Constantine,  25,  92,  372 
Constantinople,  21,   36,  249, 

253,  254 
Constanz,  lake  of,  203,  209 
Constellations,  5 
Cook,  Captain,  71 
Mount,  462 
Strait  462 
Cook  town,  459 
Coolgardie,  461 
Cooniassie,  91,  387 
Cooper  Creek,  459 
Coorg,  317 
Copenhagen,  74,  190 
Copernicus,  112 
Copiajio,  449 
Copts,  367,  378 
Coquimbo,  449 
Corcovado  (vol.).  453 
Cordova,  230,  450 
Corentyn,  442 
Corfu,  240,  242 
Corinth,  242 
Gulf  of,  240 
Isthmus  of,  239 
Corisco  Bay,  390 
Cork,  179 

harbour,  173 
Cornish  Heights,  170 

Cornwall,  20 

Coromandel,  307 

Corrib,  Lough,  173 

Corrientes,  450 

Corsica,  218,  224 

Cortez,  Hcrnan,  52 

Coruna,  230 

Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary, 
40 

Cos,  348 

Cossacks,  47,  64 

Costa  Rica,  95,  434,  435 

Coted'Or,  159,  218 

Cotopaxi,  440 

Cotswold  Hills,  170 

Courtrai  or  Kortryk,  217 

Coventry,  178 

Cracow,  32,  207 

Cradle  Mount,  461 

Crecy,  battle  of,  41 

Crete,  247,  253,  254,  255 

Crefeld,  197 

Creoles,  95 


Creuzot,  222 
Crimea,  21,  156,  280 
Crimean  war,  79,  249 
Croagh  Patrick,  171 
Croatia,  208 
Croats,  203 
Cromarty  plain,  171 
Crossfell,  170 
Crusades,  the,  33,  36 
Cuba,  52,  95,  436,  437 
Cuddalore,  318 
Cuenca,  440 
Cuilgach,  171 
Cumbrc  Pan,  449 
Cunaxa,  battle  of,  22 
Cunene  river,  90,  364,  391 
Curasao,  437 
Cuttack,  316 
Cuyaba,  445 
Cuyuni,  441 
Cuzco,  53,  446 
Cyclades,  240,  242 
Cyprus,  348 
Cyrenaica,  374 
Cyrene,  21 
Cyrus,  21,  22 
Czechs,  203 
Czernowitz,  204,  207 

Dabbeii,  381 

Dacca,  313,  316 

Daghistan,  278 

Dahlak  islands,  379 

Dahna,  356 

Dahomey,  91,  387 

Dakar,  385 

Dakhel,  379 

Dakota,  431 

Dal  Elf,  184, 185 

Dalai  Lama,  275,  298 

Dalai  Nor,  294 

Dalmatia,  202,  208 

Dalny,  300 

Daman,  320 

Damara  or  Herero,  396,  405 

Damaraland,  90 

Damascus,  352,  355 

Damao,  340 

Damietta,  379 

Danakil,  382 

Danes  invade  Britain,  34 

conquered  by  Otho,  31 
Danger  Point,  457 
Dangra-yum  lake,  298 
Dannemora,  185 
Danube  river,  161,  193,  202, 

246,  252 
Dardanelles,  156,  247 
Danzig,  197 
Dar-es-Salaam,  394 
Dar  Fur,  86,  381 
Dariel  Pass,  277 
Darius  IIL,  22 
Darjiling,  316 
Darling  range,  455 

river,  455,  457 
Darlington,  180 
Darmstadt,  198 
Dartmoor,  170 
Darwin,  Port,  460 


Dsvin,  Unptsln  Jnhn,  bt 

Htmit,  41S 
Doy  midnight,  114 
Doaa  S«,  3IH,  3S0,  BSS 


Deinrrn*.  443 


Dsia<il 


ElKhM 


Jitiwil  Klmii,  . 
Derlwut.  3T9 

Ak'of,  170 
Da  Buyter.  00 
Derg,  LouhIi,  ITS 


Discbcncv,  bin  vn^iigt,  SI 
Desimtfl  Uagft,  SW 


JHsdanhoItan  (TUtonville),  H 
Jlicgti  tiiutm  Bay,  ton 
Diluti^  ■SO! 


"I)Jr1y»lmlir,"ri«sor,  s; 
Djokjrikaria,  H.l.'l 
DBi«i«.rriv«r,lUl 


Oangolt,  mi 
Docia,  ThcnibsiD,  as 


unUlnH  24S  !U>0 


Unkcnberg,  x&i,   SST,   401, 

Dniii  i>r  u'nvc.  303,  SOii 
Uiavlillum,  «2 
Urentlif ,  2IS 
Divwlen.  ION 
l>rln  river,  sn 
l>iil.llii.  ITT.  ITfl 

Uuivi'i^ty,  177 
Diiillsy.  ITS 

llulllal  »fi 

lliikii  or  York  iHlund,  Mi 

IMimbBrUm.  IT9 
DiiiK.  1«1 

limirBniilw  Head,  108 
DmiiUlk  Bsy.  ITS 
ImiHler.  liU 


Durdiin  Diiuh,  340 


mtanclity.  103,  lU 

Knst  Uiina  ii^Aiiiii,  Hn 
Kiiat  luills  L'utiiiiBiii  fuiimliAl 

Kiitt  Inilln  ■■lonilii.  3S0 


Riinul  t]  e  cvoErapker 
hil««nl  the  Uinfewoi 
liigbert  llrst  k  ng  of  Bdi 


Pllisieileln  210 
hiilebpn  to 
Rlla,  i!U 


ElhtuE.  ^7 

BlhuB  mountain,  100  2*. 
£1  Domdo,  nee  Dpiwiu 
BlevnHon  of  Um  luKL  li 

UliraUtli.  dnnni,  48 
KllzaveliHil,  :□» 
Kt  Lfjah,  SSO 


Klliel 


e.  UfiT 


*,  339, 348,  HO.  aw 


,  Fit  Ilta'l,  3M 
KiTiKHl,  171 
Krrix  H'.-iA.  im 
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Erz  Gebirge,  158,  202 

Erzrum,  35r> 

Escaut  or  Scheldt,  210 

Eskimos,  41,  149,  414,  410 

Esmeralda,  440 

Espichel,  Cape,  225 

Esqnimalt,  423 

Esseg,  208 

Essen,  197 

Essequibo,  442 

Essex,  180 

Estrella,  Sierra  da,  159,  225, 

220,  232 
Estreinadiira,  225,  228,  231 
Ests,  250 
Etbai  desert,  381 
Etna,  100 
Etna,  Mount,  233 
Etolia,  242 
Eton, 177 
Etruscans,  21,  235 
Etsch  or  Adige,  200,  233 
Et  Tih  desert,  350 
Eubteaor  Egripo,  240, 242, 243 
Euclid,  the  mathematician,  25 
Euphrates,  208,  350 
Europe,  155 

climate,  102 

educaticm,  100 

extent,  155 

gulfs  and  inlets,  155 

highlands,  158 

hydrography,  100 

peninsulas,  150 

l>roducts,  104 

races,  104 

relief,  157 

religion,  100 

Romanic  States,  118 

Slavonic  States,  145 

Teutonic  States,  107         i 
Euxine,  see  Black  Sea,  15«) 
Evaporation,  139 
Everest,  Mount,  203,  308         ' 
Exmoor  forest,  170  , 

Eyre,  lake,  455,  40O 

Fairbanks,  424  '    ' 

Fair  Head,  171 

Fair  weather,  Mount,  410        I 

Faizabad,  341  | 

Falasha,  383  ! 

Falkland  Islands,  71,  453 

Falster  island,  188 

Faniagusta,  348 

Fanning  island,  400 

Fans,  390 

Fantis,  90 

Farafi-ah,  379 

Farewell,  Cape,  415 

Faroe  Islands,  32,  191 

Fars,  204,  347 

Fanikhabad,  317 

Fasher,  382 

Fashoda,  382 

Fatimides,  dynasty,  31,  34 

Faxa  fiord,  192 

Fayum,  278,  379 

Fazokl,  381 

Fear,  river,  425 


Fellatah  or  FuUh;,  98, 307, 386 

Fen  district,  170 

Ferghana,  282 

Fernandez,  Juan,  50 

FeiTiando-Po,  90,  301,  389 

Ferro,  407 

Ferrol,  230 

Fertit,  382 

Fez,  30,  371  . 

Fezzan  377 

Fichtel  Gebirge,  158,  199 

Fiji  Islands  or  Viti,  100,  405 

Fingo  Land,  400 

Finisterre,  Cape,  225 

Finland,  157,  250,  257,  258 

Finns,  35,  185,  250,  272 

Finsteraarhorn,  158,  209 

Fitzroy  river,  459,  461 

Fiume,  208 

Flanders,  218,  223 

Flemings,  213,  210,  217 

Flevo  island,  212 

Flinders  range,  455,  400 
river,  459 

Florence,  234,  235,  238,  239 

Florida,  90,  429 

Floris,  335 

Fly  river,  404 

Fohn  Wind,  104 

Foix,  224 

Fonseca,  Gulf  of,  435 

Fontainebleau,  220 

Forez   159 

Formosa  island,  204,  2S5,'302, 
300 

Forth,  172 

Foucault's  pendulum  experi- 
ments, 113 

Foyle  river,  173 

France,  218 

Franceville,  303,  390 

Franche  Comte,  224 

Franconia,  199,  200 

Frankfort-on-Main,  197 

Frankfort-on-Oder,  197 

Frankfort,  treaty  of,  78 

Franklin,  Mount,  462 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  99 

Franks,  empire  of  the,  31,  20 

Franz  Joseph  Land,  150 

Fraser  river,  422 

Fray  Bentos,  452 

Frederick  the  Great,  07 

Frederick  William,  59 

Fredericton,  420 

Frederikshaab,  416 

Frederiksthal,  410 

Freetown,  380 

Freiberg  in  Saxony,  198 

Freiburg  in  Brisgau,  195,  200 

Freiburg(Switz.)sec  Fribourg 

Fremantle,  401 

French  Congo,  90 
Somaliland,  380 
West  Africa,  01-2,  385 

Frere  Town,  394 

Fribourg  (Switz.),  211 

Friedland,  battle  of,  75 

Friendly  Islands,  400 

Friesland,  215 


Frieslanders,  213 
Frische  HafT,  193 
Frobisher,  Martin,  55 
Fuca,  Juan  de,  50 
Fu-chou,  289 
Fuego  (vol.),  434 
Fuerteventura,  407 
Fu-kien   channel,    285,  [286, 

287 
Fulahs,  Fulbe,  or  Fellatah, 

93,  367,  386 
Fulbe  States,  388 
Fulda  river,  197 
Funohal,  407 
Fundy,  bay  of,  420 
Fiinen  island,  188 
Funj,  381 
Fusan,  301,  302 
Fusino  Yania,  264,  303 
Futa  Jallon,  385,  388 
Fyen  island,  188 

Gabes,  Gulf  of,  301,  309,  374 
Gaboon,  90,  390 
Gades,  20 
Gairdner  lake,  455 
Galabat,  381,  384 
Galacia,  31 

GaUpagos  islands,  440 
Galata,  254 
Galatz,  245 
Galdhoppig,  160 
Galeka  Land,  400 
Galicia,  207,  228 
Galilee,  lake  of,  352 
Galla,  88,  383,  391 
Gallaland,  392i 
Galle,  Point  de,  322 
Gallegos,  227 
Gallic  Sea,  156 
Gallinas,  Cape,  410 
Gallipoli,  247 
Galloway,  180 

Mull  of,  170 
Galty  mountains,  171 
Galway  Bay,  173 
Gania,  Vasco  da,  44 
Gambia,  303,  380 
Gamtoos  river,  398 
Gandamak,  341 
Gandava,  338 
Gando,  388,  389 
Ganges,  203,  207,  307,  308 
Gara  Hills,  316 
Gangotri,  267 
Garda,  Lago  di,  203 
Garonne,  101 
Garing  lake,  298 
Garry,  Fort,  422 
Gartok,  299 
Gasa  country,  404 
Gascogne,  224 
Gastein,  treaty  of,  77 
Gata,  Cape  of,  225 

Sierra  de,  225 
Gateshead,  178 
Gauhati,  316 
Gaul,  25 

Gauritz  river,  398 
"  Gaves,"  219 


like  or,  233 
GuAidaral.  Cupe,  sa 

Gtuj^qull,  440 


Ggndok 


Guelphs.  35 
auemsey,  Iffll 


Gilbert  or  KiiisBmill  I 
BirHumphnj.Sa 


sirar,, 


itlqiMland,  SOU,  4(10 

Vest,  403 
Qriquss,  83 


HatlaUdt,  MC 
lUIInli^  37S 
lUlmaheta,  336 


Hsmilbin,  Pnrt,  30'^ 
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Hannibal,  24 
Hanno,  20 

Hanoi  or  Kesho,  328 
Hanover,  197 
Hanse  Towns,  198 
Hapsburg,  House  of,  41,  67 
Harar,  380,  392 
Harbin,  281 
Hardanger  Field,  160 
Hardt,  159,  199 
Hardwar,  267,  310,  314 
Hari-rud,  339,  344 
Haro  Channel,  425 
Harold,  death  of,  35 
Harrow,  177 
Harun-aMiashid,  30 
Harvard  University,  428,  429 
Harz,  158,  104,  197 
Hasa,  El,  356 
Hasan,  Jebel,  359 
Hastings,  battle  of,  35 

WaiTen,  69 
Hauraki  gulf,  463 
Hauran,  Jebel,  350 
Haussa,  389 
Havana,  437 
Havelock,  84 
Havre,  222 
Hawaii,  425,  466 
Hawaiian  Islands,  72 
Hawke  Bay,.  463 
Hawkesbury  river,  457 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  55 
Hayel,  359  if 
Hayti  island,  95 
Hazarahs,  340 
Hearne,  72 
Heart's  Content,  423 
Hebrides,  169 
Hebron,  424 
Hecla,  160 
Heidelberg,  195,  200 
Height  of  the  land,  125 
Heilbronn,  200 
Hejaz,  86,  352,  355 
Hekla,  192 
Helder,  212,  214 
Heligoland,  181 
Hellas,  239 
Hellespont,  22 
Helleville,  406 
Helmand,  269,  339 
Helsingfore,  258 
Helsiugor,  190 
Hemisphere,  defined,  107 
Henry,  the  navigator,  42 
Heraclius,  his  victory,  28 
Herat,  84,  339,  340,  341 
Herbertshohe,  465 
Hercules'  Pillars,  21 
Herero  or  Daniara  Land,  396, 

405 
Hermannstadt,  208 
Hennon,  Mount,  349,  350 
Herinopolls,  243 
Herodotus,  21 
Herschel  range,  455 
Hertogenbosch,  214 
Herzegovina,  251 
Hesse,  195 


Hesse-Nassau,  197 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  169 
Highlands    of    the    World, 

128 
Hills,  how  shown  on  a  map, 

15 
Himalaya,  263,  264,  307 
Himilco,  20 
Himmelsberg,  189 
Hirayarides  of  Yemen,  28 
Hindoe,  183 
Hindu-kush,  263,  338 
Hindus,  272,  313 
Hindustan,  peninsula,  261 

plain  of,  263 
Hinka,  lake,  292 
Hiogo,  305 
Hispania,  24 
Hispaniola,  95 
Hit,  351 

Hoang-ho,  266,  286 
Hobart,  462 
Hoboken,  429 
Hodeida,  355 
Hohe  Tauern,  206 
Hohenzollern,  197,  200 
Hokitika,  463 
Hoklos,  287 
Holland,  55,  56,  61,  64,  83,  212 

province,  215 
Holstein,  77 
Holsteinboi-g,  416 
Hombori  mountains,  385 
Horns,  350 
Honda,  439 
Hondo,  302 
Honduras,  95,  4:54,  435 
Hong-Kong,  289,  291 
Honolulu,  466 
Hooge  Veldt,  402 
Hooker,  Mount,  410 
Hope,  423 
Hopedale,  424 
Hopia,  88 

Hor,  Mount,  299,  350 
Horizon,  1,  103 
Honnuz,  Strait  of,  346 
Horn,  Cape,  128,  453 
Hori>a  lake,  298 
Hottentots,  148,  367,  399 
Hou<iuain,  405 
Houtman,  56 
Hovas,  406 
Howe,  Cape,  454 
Howrah,  316 
Huddersfleld,  178 
Hudson's  Bay,  421 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  64, 

98,  421 
Hudson,  Hendrik,  62 

river,  425 
Hue,  treaty,  327,  328 
Hugli,  267,  310 
Huguenots,  47,  59 
Hull,  178 
Huniaita,  452 
Humber,  172 
Huua  Floi,  192 
Hungary,  31,  40,  201 

kingdom,  208 


Hungary,  plain,  157,  202,  203 
Huns,  26 
Hunter  river,  457 
Huron,  Lake,  411 
Huss,  John,  41 
Hussars,  Hungarian,  40 
Hussite  Wars,  41 
Hwang-dun-gang,  river,  300 
Hyder  Ali,  69 
Hymettus,  Mount,  242 
Hyperboreans,  21 
Hyi)hasis  river,  22 

Iberian  Peninsula,  224 
Iberians  in  France,  220 

of  Spain,  227 
Ibn  Batuta,  his  travels,  39 
I  bo,  395 
Icaria,  348 
Iceland,  32,  156,  191 
I -Chang,  2vS9 

Ida,  Mount,  160,  255,  348 
Idaho,  432 
Idria,  206 
Idutywa  Land,  400 
Iddah, 388 
Igbegbe,  388 
Igharghar,  375 
Ilchi  or  Khotan,  297 
He  de  France,  223 
Hi  river,  79,  268,  282,  295 
Illimani  Peak,  446 
Illinois,  430 
lllyria,  251 

Illyrian  mountains,  246 
Imbros,  348 
Incas,  53 
Indals  Elf,  184 
India,  22,  40,  84,  307 

climate,  311 

extent,  307 

government,  314 

industries,  313 

peoj)les,  313 

products,  312 

relief,  307 

rivers,  310 
Indiana,  430 
Indian  desert,  263 
Indian  territory,  431 
Indians,  American,  148,  413, 

421    • 
Indo-Europeans,  147 
Indore,  319 
Indrapura,  332 
Indus    river,    22,    263,    267 

310 
Ingoda  river,  266 
Inhambane,  395 
Inn  river,  206 

Upper,  209 
Innsbruck,  207 
Interlaken,  210,  211 
Intra,  238 
Ionian  Islands,  239,  240,  242 

sea,  156 
Iowa,  430 
Ipsus,  battle  of,  23 
Iquique,  449 
Irak  Ajeini,  347 
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Iran,  see  Persia 
Irawadi  river,  2C7,  307,  324 
Irbit,  260 
Ireland,  169 

great  plain  of,  171 
Irene,  her  plains,  30 
Irish  Sea,  168 
Irkutsk,  266,  280,  281 
"  Iron  Gates"  of  the  Danube, 

157,  161,  202,  246 
Irtish  river,  262,  265,  295 
Isar,  river,  199 
Ischl,  206 
Iseo  lake,  233 
Isfahan,  346,  347 
Ishikari,  305 
Ishim,  steppe  of,  262 
Iskanderun,  Gulf  of,  22,  355, 

349 
Iskender,  22 
Islamism,  its  spread,  30 
Islay,  169,  446 
Ismail  dynasty,  46 
Ismailia,  379 
Ismid,  355 
Isnik,  lake  of,  352 
Issik-kul,  268,  282 
Issus,  22,  28 
Istria,  202,  206 
Italian  lakes,  162 

iSomaliland,  380 
Italy,  232 
Itas,  336 

Itatiaiossu,  411,  443 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  47 
Iviza,  225 
Ivory,  African,  90 

Coast,  387 
Izabel,  435 
Iztaccihuatl,  433 

Jade  Bay,  193 
Jaffa,  355 

Jagellon  dynasty,  41 
Jaipur,  319 
Jakobshavn,  410 
Jalalabad,  339 
Jamaica,  436,  437,  438 
Japan,  39,  81,  302 

current,  136 
Japanese,  272 
Japura,  440,  443 
Jassy,  66,  245 
Jats,  313 
Jauf,  357 
Java,  204,  333 
Jaxartes  t)r  Hyr  Daria,  182 
Jebel,  *'  mount,"  see  Akhdar, 

etc. 
Jedda,  355 
Jena,  195 

Jenchuan  or  Chemuljx),  302 
Jenne,  388 
Jerez,  229,  230 
Jersey,  169 

City,  429 
Jerusalem,  25,  28,  29,  33,  36, 

355 
Jetyshahr,  297 
Jews  in  Turkey,  248 


Jhalawan,  338 

Jhilam  river,  317 

Jibuti!,  88,  380 

Jihun  river,  352 

Jirm,  341 

Joan  of  Arc,  41 

Jodhpur,  819 

Johanna  island,  407 

Johannesburg,  403 

John  o'  Groat's  House,  108 

Johore,  330 

Jokulls  (Iceland),  192 

Joliba,  363 

Joloffs,  386 

Jones,  Paul,  72 

Jordan,  264,  850,  352 

Jostedals  Brae,  160 

Juau  Fernandez  island,  448 

Jub,  365,  392 

Juby,  Cape,  377 

Jucar,  226 

Judaea,  264 

Judi,  Jebel,  349 

Julamerik,  349 

Julfa,  346 

Julianshaab,  416 

Jumna,  267,  310 

Juneau,  424 

Jungfrau,  209 

Jura,  158 

Swiss,  209 
Jurua,  443 

Justinian,  Emperor,  28 
Jutes,  189 

the,  invited  to  Britain, 
27 
Jutland,  188,  189 

Kaafiord,  185 
Kaap  goldfields,  403 
Kabinda,  390,  391 
Kabompo,  river,  364 
Kabul,  340,  341 

river,  267,  339 
Kabyles,  92,  372 
Kach,  Rann  of,  308 
Kaclihi-Qandava,  338 
Kach  ins,  324 
Kadina,  460 
Kaffa,  384 

Kafirs,  340,  399,  400,  401,  403 
Kafraria,  396,  400 
Kafraria,  British,  89 
Kagan,  283 
Kairwan,  374 
Kaisarie,  355 
Kaiser  Wilheliu's  Land,  100, 

465 
Kakhyens,  324 
Kalahari  destut,  404 
Kalamata  or  Koron,  240,  243 
Kaldntan,  326.  327 
Kalgan,  289,  295 
Kalgoorlie,  461 
Kalmucks,  256,  272 
Kambay,  308 
Kameruns,'00,  388 
Kampnt,  329 
Kamtehadales,  272 
Kamtchatka,  261,  264,  280 


Kandahar,  83,  341 
Kandy,  321 
Kano,  389 
Kansas,  431 
Kansu,  81,  291 
Kapuas  river,  334 
Kapunda,  460 
Kara  lake,  294 

Sea,  265 
Kara-burun,  296 
Karachi,  318 
Kara  Dagh,  350 
Karague,  394 
Kara^jah  Dagh,  349 
Karakorain,  263 

Pass,  297,  314 
Kara  Kum,  343 
Karategin,  342,  343 
Kara  Tepe,  351 
Karens,  323 
Karikal,  320 
Karkhah,  344 
Karlsbad,  207 
Karlskrona,  187 
Karman,  346,  347 
Kamak,  379 
Kamatic,  309 
Karroo,  397 
Kars,  278,  279 
Karshi,  343 
Karun,  344 
Kasai,  364 

Kashan  or   Magalies  moun- 
tains, 402 
Kashgar,  263,  297 
Kashgar-daria,  296 
Kashmir,  317 
Kasim,  El,  359 
Kassaba,  351 
Kassala,  381 
Kastamuni,  355 
Kasvin,  347 
Katanga,  copper,  366 
Kathmandu,  320 
Kattegat,  155,  182 
Kau,  393 
Kavari,  311 
Kawele,  394 
Kayes,  385 
Kazan,  258,  260 
Kazanlik,  246,  263 
Kazbek,  Mount,  160,  277 
Kebrabasa  rapids,  864,  395 
Keda  or  Quedah,  327,  330 
Keeling  or  Cocos  islands,  330 
Keeper  mountain,  171 
Kei  islands,  336 
Kei  river,  397,  400 
Kelat,  338 
Keluiig,  289 

Kemi>en  or  Cami>ine,  216 
Keneh,  379 
Keuia,  Mount,  301 
Kenneth,  King,  35 
Kent,  180 
Kentucky.  430 
Kephaloiiia,  240,  242 
Kepler,  112 
Keren,  381 
Kerki,  343 
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Kemiadec  island,  127 

Kerry,  mountains  of,  171 

Kertch,  Strait  of,  278 

Kerulen  river,  294 

Kerun,  Ras  el,  360 

Keshin,  407 

Kesho  or  Hanoi,  328 

Khabarovka,  281 

Khabur,  351 

Khaibar  Pass,  84,  3S7,  339 

Khalka  Mongols,  294 

Khalkas,  272 

Khalkis  or  Egripo,  243 

Kham,  299 

Khandush  Dagh,  349 

Khangai,  294 

Kharbin,  281 

Khargeh  oasis,  379 

Kharkof,  258,  260 

Kharput,  851 

Khartum,  377,  381 

Khas  tribe,  327 

Khasi  tribe,  316 

Khediv  of  Egypt,  86 

Khelat,  84 

Khinghan  range,  128,  129 

Khiva,  78,  262,  342,  343 

Khmer,  272,  329 

Khoja  Chai,  351 

Khoja  Sala,  840 

Khojend,  283 

Khokan,  79 

Khorassan,  347 

Khosru,  28 

Khotan  or  Ilchi,  297 

Khotan-daria,  296 

Khurd  Kabul  Pass,  84,  339 

Khuzistan,  347 

Khyber  Pass,  see  Khaibar 

Kiakhta,  281,  290,  295 

Kialing  river,  289 

Kiang-si,  287,  289 

Kiao-chau,  291 

Kia-yu  gate,  291,  295 

Kidderminster,  178 

Kief,  32,  257,  260 

Kiel,  195,  197 

Kila  Panja,  342    * 

Kilauea,  460 

Kilif,  343 

Kilimanjaro,  361 

Killamey,  lakes  of,  173 

Kilwa,  394 

Kiraberley,  400,  403 

Kimberley    (W.     Australia), 

460 
Kinchiniinga,  308 
King  Edward  VII.  Land,  101 
King  Sound,  461 
King  William's  Town,  400 
Kinghan  mountains,  263, 292, 

293 
Kingani,  364,  394 
Kingston,  438 
Kingstown  (Ireland),  173 
King-te-chin.  287 
Kini  -  Balu    mountains,    264, 

334 
Kinsale  Harbour,  173 
Kiolen,  160 


Kioua,  Mount,  240 

Kioto,  305 

Kipchaks,  empire  of,  33,  283 

Kirensk,  266 

Kirghiz  steppe,  262,  272,  282 

Kirin  or  Girin,  293 

Kirkcudbright,  180 

Kishenef,  258,  260 

Kishon,  plain  of  the,  350 

Kismayu,  393 

Kisulutini,  394 

Kisumu,  393 

Kiukiang,  289 

Kiung-chau,  289 

Kiushiu,  302 

Kiyef,  see  Kief 

Kizil-Irmak,  351 

KizU  Kum,  "red  sands,"  262, 

282 
KizU  Uzen,  344 
Klagenfui*t,  206 
Klar  Elv,  184 
Klausenburg,  204 
Klofa  Jokull,  192 
Klondike,  413 
Klyutchev  (vol.),  264 
Knockmealdown  mountains, 

171 
Kobdo,  294 
Kobe,  304 
Koh-i-Baba,  338 
"  Koh-i-nur,"  69 
Kohrud  mountains,  264,  344 
Koja  Balkan,  246 
Koja  Chai  river,  22 
Kokand,  283,  297 
Kokcha  river,  341 
Koko-nor,  269 
Kolarians,  272 
Koniom,  208 
Kong  mountains,  361 
Konge  Dybet,  188 
Konia,  355 
Konigsberg,  195,  197 
Koniggratz,  207 
battle  of,  78 
Konkanese,  313 
Kooringa,  460 
Kootenay,  river,*422 
Kopais  or  Topolias  lake,  241 
Korchin  desert,  292 
Kordofan,  85,  381 
Korea,  125,  264,  299 
Koreans,  272 
Koron  or  Kalamata,  240 
Korosko,  379,  380 
Korshut  Su,  351 
Koryaks,  272 
Kosciusko  Group,  455 
Kosgol  lake,  265,  294 
Koshtan  Tau,  277 
Kosseir,  379 
Kotri,  267 
Kotur  valley,  349 
Koulikoro,  885 
Kowloon,  291 
Kra,  isthmus  of,  323 
Krakatoa,  333 
Krasnovodsk,  283,  343 
Krasnoyarsk,  281 


Krej.  382 
Krishna,  311 
Kristiania,  186 

fiord  of,  183 
Kristianssand,  186,  188 
Kronborg,  190 
Kronstadt,  208 
Kronstadt  (Russia),  258,  260 
Kroos,  387 
Krumirs,  373 
Kuban,  278 
Kublai,  37,  38 
Kuch  Behar,  316 
Kuchki  Kom  mountain,  246, 

250 
Kuenlun,  263,  265,  296 
Kuka,  389 
Kuku-nor,  298 
Kulja,  79,  282,  295 
Kunduz,  340,  342 
Kune-Turfen,  297 
Kur  river,  278 
Kurdistan,  264,  355 
Kurds,  273,  354 
Kuria  Muria  islands,  358,  407 
Kurile  islands,  264,  306 
Kurische  Haff,  193 
Kur-kara-usu,  295 
Kurkleki  mountains,  337 
Kurnah,  351 
Kurram  valley,  339 
Kushk,  283 
Kustenje,  245 
Kutahia,  355 
Kutais,  279 
Kutei,  334 
Kwanen,  185 
Kwang-chau-wan,  329 
Kwantung,  289 
Kyaring  lake,  298 
Kyrenia,  348 


Laalakd,  188 
Labrador,  33,  98,  418,  423 
I^buan,  334 

island,  83 
La  Calle,  372 
Laccadive  Islands,  322 
Lacerda,  Dr.,  73 
Lachlan  river,  455,  457 
Laconia  or  Marathonisi,  240 

242 
Ladakh,  317 
Lado,  862,  382 
Ladoga,  lake,  161 
Ladrone  islands,  465 
Lseso,  188 

Lago  Maggiore,  209,  233 
Lagos,  90,  387 
La  Guaira,  441 
Laibach,  206 
Laing,  Major,  93 
Lake,  General,  82 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  411 
Lama,  Great,  of  Tibet,  65 
Lamina,  lake,  365 
Lammermoor  Hills,  170 
Lampeter,  177 
Lampong,  332 


Lsod  and  aejt  bi 


LanKebargen,  seT 


Lan^,  Itike,  SU 
laBsarote,  407 

idos,  32S,  aas 

LaPB£,14T 


tSC'S! 


Id  Rochelle,  sLeEC  or,  & 


liebombo  Uilla,  402 
I*cb  river,  1119 
Lsohlade,  ill 
L«e  river,  ITS 
Leads,  IVS 
Leeuwlii,  Cape,  4S1 
Leeward  lalandB,  438 
Leghorn.  287,  238 
Legniso,  2!)S 

LelMslei,  178 
Lelchbsrit  ilver,  439 


Lhassa,  Sn,  SSS,  299 


LlechtenBteln,  2( 
Uige,  216,  217, ! 
Llffiy  liver,  173 


LlDEga,  332 
LJDi,  203 
LioD,qulfdu,  ISO,  2 

LHhung,  29^ 
LithuiniaiiB,  ass 
LLu-fcLu  iBlarida.  204, 


LloyJ,  Port,  307 
I^°^rfi,  90,  asi 

lake,  aiio,  ao 


l!o1iomlJ 
IxiLre,  li 


Londonderry,  173,  17 


ville. 


6,480 


irquez,  3! 

Loyalty  iaiands,  464 
l.iiollbn,  884 

ig  Praliang,  S25, 


LuapnlL. 
LUbeck,  1 


le  Luiem 


LugnaqullU,  ITl 
LuSoja,  388 
Lukuitil,  3681 
Lulea  Elt.  184 


LfifiaU  gorge,  864 
Lutber,  ksrUn,  47 
Liiiembuis'  1»6,  21 

Quirof,  aeeLii 
Lyttellon,  463 
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Hagsdou, . 
HogBlliacnt 


Hag<la1<^n, 


9,  4» 


MnBellllIl."M,  r.l,  10:! 

Btroil  cif,  W,>,  455,  45J 
MagallBtmB  tcnltory.  448 
JtfagentA.  sue 
Magero,  183 

Hmn-fin,  SI,  ie5,  203.  «IS 
JUIiableshvrnr,  309 


[aracaybo. 


Mutol,  01 

111,341 

Murtiniqii  . 

Ml 

Su,  351 

Mai7l>iiv>HKh'.  460 

Moryland.  4a! 

AMia),  01 

UcDsa,  381 

Maaal,89a 

Mequioe::,  8T1 

HcrWi.  332 

M«M«ALi,^  lalai.d3,  64,  40! 

MerRul,  323 

Maaeii.,  38fl  ^ 

Meriilinn,  2 

of  loogituae,  108 

MJuadotUe 

Mertia.S93 

Heroni,  lalie,  352 

Mask,  LnuBh,  ITS 

"™»'i'!-?- 

HBUUlB,2t 

HBsalipataio, 
tlsUUll  Ksnr 


MstMthorn, 
Maule,  44B 
MaulxDein.  2 


HaKnca.  318,  £17 


[  !i£>  21 
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Merthyr  Tydlil,  178 

Merv,  283,  344 

Meioe,  381 

Mesandnm,  Ras,  357 

Meshed  Ali,  353 

Mesolongion,  243 

Mesopotamia,  262,  355 

Messenia,  240,  242 

Messina,  238 

Messuril,  395 

Meta,  441 

Metan  gorge,  266 

Metemmeh,  384 

Metz,  78,  201 

Meuse  or  Maas  river,  161,  212, 

215,  217,  219 
Mexico,  52,  94,  96,  432 
city,  434 
plateau  of,  410 
Mia,  Wady,  375 
Miako  or  Kioto,  305 
Miautse,  287 
Michigan,  lake,  411,  430 
Micronesia,  464,  465 
Midianites,  355 
Mikado  of  Jai>an,  the,  30 
Mikindani,  394 
Milan,  236,  238,  239 
Milfoixl  Haven,  172,  178 
Milos,  240 
Milwaukee,  431 
Min,  286 
Minch,  the,  169 
Mincio,  233 
Mindanao,  336 
Mindoro,  336 
Mineral  wealth,  its  influence, 

145 
Minho,  226 
Minnesota,  430 
Minorca,  225 
Mira,  440 
Mirat,  317 
Misol,  336 
Missolonghi,  243 
Mississipi>i  river,  411, 426, 430 
Missouri  river,  426,  430 
"  Mistral "  wind,  219 
Mitchell  river,  459 
Mithridates,  25 
Mizen  IIea<I,  169 
Moab,  264 

mountains,  350 
Mobangi  or  Welle,  364 
Mobile  river,  426 
Mpdder  river,  402 
Mben,  188 
Moeris,  lake,  379 
Moero,  lake,  363 
Moesia,  252 
Mogador,  371 
Mogul  dynasty,  46 
Mohammed,  28 
Mohammedan  Empire  in  Asia, 

28,  29,  93 
Mohammedanism,  274 
Mohcli  island,  407 
Mohilla  island,  407 
Moi  or  Loi,  827 
Mokha,  355 


Mokren  el  Bohur,  362 
Moldau  river,  207 
Moldavia,  85,  243 
Molise,  237 
Moluccas,  336 
Mombaza,  394 
Mombo,  394 
Monastir,  253,  374 
Monchique,  Sierra  de,  225 
Mongol  dynasty,  46 
Mongols,  272 
Mongolia,  37,  38,  293 
Mongolians,  147 

in  Europe,  165 
Monrovia,  91,  387 
Mons,  217 
Mens  tribe,  324 
Monsoons,  133,  270 

in  India,  311,  321 
Montana,  431 
Mont  Blanc,  158,  218 
Mont  Cenis,  see  Cenis 
Mont  Dore,  218 
Mont  Pel6e,  438 
Monte  Corvo,  233 
Monte  Gargano,  237 
Montenegro,  246,  249,  250 
Monte  Rosa,  209 
Monte  Video,  452 
Montezuma,  52 
Montpellier,  221 
Montmdo,  334 
Montreal,  418,  419 
Montserrat,  437 
Moody,  Port,  423 
Moorfoot  Hills,  170 
Moors,  29,  34,  48,  371 
Moonta,  460 
Morava,  250 
Moravia,  207 

Moravian  Heights,  159,  202 
Moravians,  203 
Moray  Firth,  168 
Mordvins,  256 
Morea  or  Peloponnesus,  239 
Morena,  Sierra  de,  159,  225 
Moretou  Bay,  99,  459 
Moriscoes,  61  (see  also  Moors) 
Morocco,  25,  49,  91,  369 
Morrison,  Mount,  264, 285, 307 
Moscow,  257,  258,  259 
Moselle,  201 
Mossamedes,  90,  391 
Mostaganem,  872 
Mostar,  252 
Mosul,  351,  355 
Mountains,  geographical  dis- 
tribution, 128 
MouiTie  mountains,  171 
Mozambique,  88,  394 

current,  186 
Muata  Yamvo,  391 
Mughs,  323 
Muich  Dhui,  Ben,  170 
Mukden,  293 
Mulahacen,  225 
Miilhausen,  201 
Mull,  169 
Multan,  313,  317 
Malaya,  370 
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Munich,  195,  199 
Muniong  range,  457 
Munster,  180 
Miinster,  195 

treaty  of,  59 
Mur  river,  206 
Muradchai,  350 
Murat,  75 

Murchison  Cataracts,  364 
Murcia,  229,  230 
Murghab,  339 
Murong,  334 
Murray  river,  455,  457 
Murrumbidgee  river,  455,  457 
Murshidabad,  316 
Murzuk,  374,  377 
Mus-alla,  246 
Muscat,  86 

Mushinga  mountains,  361 
Mutshobo,  325 
Muzart  Pass,  297 
Mweelrea  mountains,  171 
Mysore,  319 
Mytho,  329 
Mytilini,  348 
My  Vatn,  192 


Nadir  Shah,  69 

Naga  Hills,  316 

Nagasaki,  304 

Nagi)ur,  317 

Nahr  el  Ahsy,  352 

Nahr  el  Litany,  352 

Nain,  424 

Nama  Land,  405 

Nama  (Namaqua),  396 

Nam-cho,  29S 

Namur,  216,  217 

Nancy,  222 

Nan-hei  or  Southern  Sea,  185 

Nanking,  26,  291 

Nankowry,  323 

Nan-ling,  263,  285 

Nan-ning,  289 

Nan-shan  mountains,  291,  296 

Nantes,  222 

edict  of,  48,  60 
Ndo,  Cabo  de  la,  225 
Napata,  381 
Napier,  463 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  82 
Napoleon,  76 
Naples,  235,  237,  238 
Napo,  440 
Narbada,  310 
Nari,  339 
Narin,  282 
Narses,  28 
Nasik,  318 
Natal,  88,  396,  400 
Natuna  islands,  332 
Nawa,  306 
Nauplia,  240,  243 
Navarre,  34,  224,  229 
Naxos,  240 
Neagh,  Lough,  173 
Nebraska,  481 
Neckar  river,  200 
Ne^Jef,  Bahr,  862 
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Nefud,  356,  357 
Xegapatam,  318 
Negritos,  149,  273 
Negros,  336 
Negroes,  148,  367 
Negroponte  or  Egripo,  240 
Nejd,  350,  355,  359 
Nelson,  463 

river,  411,  421 
Nelson,  Lord,  68,  74 
Nepal,  819 

Nephin  mountains,  171 
Ness,  Loch,  172 
Ness  river,  172 
Netherlands,  212 
Netherlands,  The  (see    also 

Holland),  48,  59 
Netherlands,     United     Pro- 

vinces,  48 
N6thou,  Pic  de,  159,  218 
Neuch&tel,  210,  211 
Neuch&tel,  lake  of,  209 
Neu  Lauenburg,  465 
Neu  Mecklenburg,  465 
Neu  Pommeni,  465 
Neusiedler  See,  202 
Neva,  161 

Nevada,  Sierra,  159,  432 
Nevis,  437 
Nevis,  Ben,  169 
New  Amsterdam,  442 
New  Britain,  465 
New  Bnmswick,  97,  417,  449 
New  Caledonia,  465 
Newcastle  coalfield,  175 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  178 
Newcastle  (N.S.W.),  457 
New  England,  428,  429 
New  England  range,  457 
New  Forest,  Hampshire,  170, 

174 
Newfoundland,  97,  417,  423 
New  Granada,  94 
New  Guinea,  71,  464 
New  Hampshire,  428 
New  Hebrides,  465 
New  Herrnhut,  416 
New  Holland,  71 
New  Ireland,  465 
New  Jersey,  428 
New  Mexico,  97,  431 
New  Orleans,  431 
New  Plymouth,  463 
New  South  Wales,  61, 99,  454, 

456 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  112 
Newtown  (Montgom.),  178 
New  Westminster,  423 
New  York,  428,  429 
New  Zealand,  74,  99,  462 
Nezwah,  359 
Ngami,  lake,  365 
Ngaurahoe,  462 
Ngunie,  363 
Niagara  Falls,  418 
Nicaragua,  95,  434,  435 
Canal,  436 
Lake,  411,  435 
Nice,  222 
Nicobar  islands,  323 


Nicoya,  Gulf  of,  435 
Nicosia,  348 

Niebulir,  the  explorer,  06 
Niemen,  161,  259 
Nieuweveld,  397 
Nigeria,  Northern,  91 

Southern,  91 
Niger  river,  73,  90,  363,  385 

delta,  388 
Niigata,  304 
Nikolayef,  258,  260 
Nikolayevsk,  282 
Nikshich,  251 
Nile  river,  73,  93,  361 

battle  of  the,  68 
Nilgiri  Hills,  309 
Nimes,  221 
Nineveh,  262 
Ning-po,  289 
Ninive,  355 
Nippon,  302 
Niris,  lake,  345 
Nish,  254 

Nishni-Novgorod,  260 
Niu-chwang,  289,  293 
Nivemais,  223 
Nizam,  the,  69 
Nogai  Tartars,  256 
Noki,  390 
Nome,  424 

Nordenskjold,  explorer,  101 
Nord  Kin,  183 
Nordlendinga,  193 
Nore,  173 
Norfolk,  179,  180 

Island,  73,  457 
Normans  (see  Northmen) 
Normandy,  219,  220,  223 
Norrkoping,  187 
North  Cape,  183 
North -East  Passage,  54,  56, 

70 
Northmen,  31,  38,  35 
North  Sea,  155,  167 
North  -  West    Company    of 

Montreal,  72 
North-West  Passage,  54,  70, 

74 
North-West  Territory,  98,  421 
Norway,  182 
Norwich,  178 
Nossi  Be,  406 
Nottingham,  178 
Nova,  Juan  de,  49 
Novaya  Zemlya,  156 
Nova  Scotia,  97,  417,  420 
Novgorod,  32 
Nuba  or  Barabra,  378,  380 
Nubia,  380 
Nuers,  381 
Nu-Gariep  or  Vaal  river,  364, 

398 
Nukha,  279 
Numidia,  25 
Nunez,  Rio,  385 
Nuremberg,  199 
Niimberg,  199 
Nusarich,  Jebel,  350 
Nyam  Nyam  or  Zuandeh,  381, 
382 


Nyangwe,  394 

Nyassa,  lake,  93,  364,  394,  396 

Nyassaland,  89 

Protectorate,  396 
Nyl  Strom,  402 
Nyraegen,  214 


Oahu,  466 

Obbia,  392 

Obeidh,  El,  381 

Oberhind,  209 

Obi  river,  262,  265 

Obok,  88,    •• 

Ocean  currents,  134,  136 

their  causes,  135 

how  they  modify  climate, 
188 
Oceania,  464 
Ochil  Hills,  170 
Odense,  190 
Odeuwald,  158 
Oder,  161,  198,  194,  202 
Odessa,  258,  260 
Ogaden,  892 
Oglio,  283 
Ogowe,  90,  363,  890 
Oguzian  Turks,  87 
Ohio  river,  426,  430 
Ohter's  and  Wolfstan's  voy- 
ages, 32 
Oich,  Loch,  172 
Oil  rivers,  888 
Oka  river,  259,  260 
Okahandya,  405 
Okak,  424 
Okavango,  865 
Okhotsk,  282 

Sea  of,  262 
Okhrida,  247 
Oklahoma,  431 
Oland,  182 
Oldenburg,  195 
Oldham,  178 

Olifant  river  (Cape  Col.),  897 
Olifant  river  (Transvaal),  402 
Olmtitz,  207 
Oltu  or  Aluta,  244 
Olympus,  240 

Mount  (Asia  Minor),  848 
Oman,  86,  856,  357,  358,  359 
Ombai,  335 
Omdunnan,  377 
Omoa,  435 
Onega,  lake,  161 
Onekstan,  306 
Oneyzah,  359 
Onitsha,  368 
Ontario,  Lake,  411,  418 
Ontario,  417,  419 
Oodnadatta,  460 
Ookiep,  399 

Ophir,  Mount  (Sumatra),  332 
Oporto,  232 
Oraefa,  160 
Oraefa,  Mount,  192 
Oran,  92,  372 
Orange,  224 

Orange  Free  State,  88, 89,  396, 
401 
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Orange  river,  304,  397,  401 

Orangia.  401 

Orbit  of  the  earth,  117 

Ordos,  Mongols,  294 

Ore  mountainSjSee  Erzgebirgc! 

Oregon,  98,  432 

Orenburg,  260 

Organ  mountains,  443 

Orinoco,  411,  441 

Orissa,  316 

Oristano,  bay  of,  234 

Orkney  Islands,  169 

Orleans,  220,  221 

Orontes  river,  349,  352 

Orotava,  40S 

Ortler  Spitze,  202 

Oruro,  447 

Osman  Pasha,  79 

Osmanli  Turks,  39,  165,  245, 

247 
Ossa,  Mount,  240 
Ostend,  217 
Ostero,  191 
Ostrogoths,  28 
Ostyaks,  272 

Otho,  King  of  Germany,  31 
Othrys  mountain,  240 
Otranto,  strait  of,  232 
Ottawa,  419 

river,  418 
Ottoman  Empire,  37,  46,  57 
Oudh,  83,  316 
Ouro  Preto,  444 
Ourthe  river,  210 
Ouse,  Great,  171 

(York),  172 
Outeniqua  mountains,  397 
Ovampos,  405 
Over  Flakkee,  212 
Overyssel,  215 
Oviedo,  228 

Owen  Stanley  range,  404 
Oxford,  177 
Oxus  or  Amu  Daria,  79,  203, 

268,  282,  339,  843 
Oyai)Ok,  442 
Ozaka,  304,  305 
Ozark  Hills,  420 
Ozi  river,  393 

P  ADA  NO,  332 

Padua,  235 

Pagan,  325 

Pahang,  330 

Paik-tu-sau  mountains,  300 

Paisley,  179 

Pakhoi,  289 

Palar,  311 

Palatinate,  199,  200 

Palawan,  330 

Palembang,  332 

Palencia,  230 

Palermo,  238,  239 

Palk  Strait,  320 

Palma,  230,  407 

Pal  mas.  Cape,  387 

Pal  mas.  Las,  408 

Palmer  river,  459 

Palmerston,  400 

Palos,  Cape  of,  225 


Palti,  lake,  298 
Pamplona,  228 
Pamir  plateau,  203 
Panama,  436 

isthmus  of,  410 

State,  434 
Panar,  311 
Panay,  330 
Pangani,  394 
Panjab,  83.  267,  308,  317 
Panjnad,  267 
Panom-peng,  329 
Pantar,  335 
Papeete,  400 
Papho,  348 
Papuas,  149,  273,  464 
Para,  444 
Paraguay,  republic,  73, 94, 451 

river,  443 
Parallels  of  latitude,  108 
Paramaribo,  442 
Paramatta,  457 
Paramusir,  306 
Parana,  411,  443 
Parana  river,  449,  451 
Paranahyba,  443 
Paris,  34,  70,  78.  219,  222 

treaty  of,  08,  244 
Park,  Mungo,  73 
Parma,  235 
Parnassus,  240 
Paros,  240,  242 
Parsis,  274 
Parnon,  240 
Pasco,  440 

Passamaquod<ly  Bay,  425 
Patagonia,  452 
Patagones,  51 
Patiala,  317 
Patlian  tribes,  340 
Patkoi  range,  324 
Patmos,  348 
Patna,  310 
Patras,  243 
Patras,  Gulf  of,  240 
Paumotu,  400 
Pavia,  battle  of,  47 
Paysandu,  452 
Peace  river,  421 
Pechora,  101 
Pedrotallagalla,  321 
"Peel,"  the,  157 
Peel,  bog,  213 

island,  307 
Pegu,  05,  323 
Pei-han,  290 
Pei-ho  river,  80 
Peipus,  lake,  101 
Peking,  37,  80,  280,  290 
Pelew  islands,  405 
Pe-ling,  203,  285 
Pelion,  Mount,  240 
Pemba,  88,  393 
Penang,  330 

Pefia  Vieja  de  Europa,  225 
Peninsular  War,  75 
Penjdeh,  283 
Pennine  chain,  170 
Pennsylvania.  428 
Pentingerian  table,  20 


Pentland  Firth,  108,  109 

Hills,  170 
Pepin  the  Short,  30 
Pepper  Coast,  91 
Pera,  254 
Perak,  330 
Pergamus,  25 
Perim,  358 
Perim  island,  73 
Perm,  259 
Permyaks,  250 
Pernambuco,  444 
Persepolis,  ruins,  347 
Persepolis,  27 
Persia,  21,  28,  34,  57,  84, 264, 

344 
Perth,  461 
Peru,  53,  94,  445 
Peru,  plateau  of,  409 
Perugia,  235,  237 
Peruvian  current,  136 
Peschiera,  238 
Peshawar,  314,  317 
Peter  the  Great,  58,  05 
Peter  the  Hermit,  30 
Peterwardein,  208 
Petropaulovsk,  282 
Petrozavodsk,  259 
Pfaflfers,  210 
Pharpai',  352 
Phasis  river  or  Rion,  271 
Philadelphia,  429 
Philip  of  Spain,  48 
Philip  II.  of  Macedonia,  22 
Philippeville,  372 
Philippine  Islands,  204,  330 
Philippopolis,  247,  253 
Phillip,  Port,  458 
Phocis,  242 
Phoenicians,  20,  148 
Phoenix  Islands,  400 
Phthiotis,  242 
Picardy,  223 
Pichincha,  440 
Picton,  418 
Picts  and  Scots,  27 
Piedmont,  230 
Pietermaritzburg,  401 
Pilcomayo,  447,  449 
"  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  33,  63 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  21 
Pilsen,  207 
Pindus,  159,  240 

mountains,  240 
Pine  Creek,  460 
Pinzon,  Yanez,  50 
Piraiua,  243 
Pisa,  235 
Pitcairn,  466 

island,  71 
Pi  tea  Elf,  184 
Pittsburg,  430 
Pizarro,  Francisco,  53 
Placentia  Bay,  423 
Plataia,  battle  of,  22 
Platten  See  or  Balaton,  202 
Plovna,  79,  252 
Plymouth,  178,  179 
Plynlymmon,  170 
Po,  161,  233 
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Hannibal,  24 

Hannn,  20 

Hanoi  or  Kesho,  328 

Hanover,  197 

Hanse  Towns,  198 

Hapsburg,  House  of,  41,  67 

Harar,  380,  392 

Harbin,  281 

Hardauger  Field,  160 

Hardt,  159,  199 

Hard  war,  267,  310,  314 

Hari-rud,  339,  344 

Haro  Channel,  425 

Harold,  death  of,  35 

Harrow,  177 

Harun-aMUshid,  30 

Harvard  University,  428,  429 

Harz,  158,  104,  197 

Hasa,  El,  35(3 

Hasan,  Jebel,  359 

Hastings,  battle  of,  35 

WaiTeu,  69 
Hauraki  gulf,  463 
Hauran,  Jeb<!l,  350 
Haussa,  380 
Havana,  437 
Havelock,  84 
Havre,  222 
Hawaii,  425,  466 
Hawaiian  Islands,  72 
Hawke  Bay,  463 
Hawkesbury  river,  457 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  55 
Hayel,  359  •! 
Hayti  island,  95 
Hazarahs,  340 
Hearne,  72 
Heart's  Content,  423 
Hebrides,  169 
Hebron,  424 
Hecla,  160 
Heidelberg,  195,  200 
Height  of  the  land,  125 
Heilbronn,  200 
Hejaz,  86,  352,  355 
Hekla,  192 
Helder,  212,  214 
Heligoland,  181 
Hellas,  239 
Hellespont,  22 
Helleville,  406 
Helniand,  269,  339 
Helsingfors,  258 
Helsingor,  190 
Hemisphere,  defined,  107 
Henry,  the  navigator,  42 
Heraclius,  his  victory,  28 
Herat,  84,  339,  340,  341 
Herbertshohe,  465 
Hercules'  Tillars,  21 
Herero  or  Daniara  Land,  396, 

405 
Herniannstadt,  208 
Herinoii,  Mount,  349,  350 
Herinopolis,  243 
Herodotus,  21 
Herschel  range,  455 
Hertogenbosch,  214 
Herzegovina,  251 
Hesse,  195 


Hesse-Nassau,  197 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  169 
Highlands    of    the    World, 

128 
Hills,  how  shown  on  a  map, 

15 
Himalaya,  263,  264,  307 
Himilco,  20 
Himmelsberg,  189 
Hirayarides  of  Yemen,  28 
Hindoe,  183 
Hindu-kush,  263,  338 
Hindus,  272,  313 
Hindustan,  peninsula,  261 

plain  of,  263 
Hinka,  lake,  292 
Hiogo,  305 
Hispania,  24 
Hispaniola,  95 
Hit,  351 

Hoangho,  266,  286 
Hobart,  462 
Hoboken,  429 
Hodeida,  355 
Hohe  Tauem,  206 
Hohenzollern,  197,  200 
Hokitika,  463 
Hoklos,  287 
Holland,  55,  56,  61,  64,  83,  212 

province,  215 
Holstein,  77 
Holsteinborg,  416 
Hombori  mountains,  385 
Homs,  350 
Honda,  439 
Hondo,  302 
Honduras,  95,  4.i4,  435 
Hong-Kong,  289,  291 
Honolulu,  466 
Hooge  Veldt,  402 
Hooker,  Mount,  410 
Hope,  423 
Hopedale,  424 
Hoi)ia,  88 

Hor,  Mount,  299,  350 
Horizon,  1,  103 
Horniuz,  Strait  of,  346 
Horn,  C;ipc,  128,  453 
Horpa  lake,  298 
Hottentots,  148,  367,  399 
Houquain,  405 
Houtman,  56 
Hovas,  406 
Howe,  Cape,  454 
Howrah,  316 
Huddersfleld,  178 
Hudson's  Bay,  421 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  64, 

98,  421 
Hudson,  Hendrik,  62 

river,  425 
Hue,  treaty,  327,  328 
Hugli,  267,  310 
Huguenots,  47,  59 
Hull,  178 
Humaita,  452 
H  umber,  172 
Huna  Floi,  192 
Hungary,  31,  40,  201 

kingdom,  208 


Hungary,  plain,  157,  202,  203 
Huns,  26 
Hunter  river,  457 
Huron,  Lake,  411 
Huss,  John,  41 
Hussars,  Hungarian,  40 
Hussite  Wai-s,  41 
Hwang-dun-gang,  river,  300 
Hyder  Ali,  69 
Hymettus,  Mount,  242 
Hyperboreans,  21 
Hyphasis  river,  22 

Iberian  Peninsula,  224 
Iberians  in  France,  220 

of  Spain,  227 
Ibn  Batuta,  his  travels,  39 
I  bo,  395 
Icaria,  348 
Iceland,  32,  156,  191 
I -Chang,  289 

Ida,  Mount,  160,  255,  348 
Idaho,  432 
Idria,  206 
Idutywa  Land,  400 
Iddah, 388 
Igbegbe,  388 
Igharghar,  375 
Ilchi  or  Khotan,  297 
He  de  France,  223 
Hi  river,  79,  268,  282,  295 
Illimani  Peak,  446 
Illinois,  430 
Illyria,  251 

lUyrian  mountains,  246 
Imbros,  348 
Incas,  53 
Indals  Elf,  184 
India,  22,  40,  84,  307 

climate,  311 

extent,  307 

government,  314 

industries,  313 

peoples,  313 

products,  312 

relief,  307 

rivers,  310 
Indiana,  430 
Indian  desert,  263 
Indian  territory,  431 
Indians,  American,  148,  413, 

421 
Indo-Europeans,  147 
Indore,  319 
Indrapura,  332 
Indus    river,    22,    263,    267 

310 
Ingoda  river,  266 
Inhambane,  395 
Inn  river,  206 

Upper,  209 
Innsbruck,  207 
Interlaken,  210,  211 
Intra,  238 
Ionian  Islands,  239,  240,  242 

sea,  156 
Iowa,  430 
Ipsus,  battle  of,  23 
Iquique,  449 
Irak  Ajemi,  347 
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Ronda,  220 

Rosario,  450 

Roses,  war  of  the,  41 

Rosetta,  379 

Rossal,  177 

Rostock,  105,  197 

Rostof,  260 

Rothiemurohus  Forest,  174 

Rotondo,  Monte,  160 

Rotterdam,  214 

Rotuina  island,  465 

Rotundity  of  the  earth,  102, 

104 
Roubaix,  221 
Rouen,  221 

Roumelia,  246,  249,  252,  253 
Roussillon,  224 
Roveredo,  207 
Rovuma,  364,  396 
Rowandiz  ])eak,  349 
Ruahinc,  462 
Ruapehu,  462 
Rudolf  lake,  94,  365 
Rufla  river,  241 
Rufu,  364 
Rugby,  177 
Ruhr,  194 
Runielia,  239 
Rupel,  216 

Rupert's  Land,  98,  417,  421 
Rurik,  the  Viking,  32 
Russia,  government,  167 
Russia,  32,  35,  40,  57,  65,  99 

(all  historical) 
Russia  in  Central  Asia,  58, 

65,  66,  69,  78,  79,  84 
Russia,  conquests  in  Central 

Asia,  79 
Russian  Empire,  255 
Russian  lowland,  157 
ilussians,  256 
Kustcliuk,  252 
Rustenburg,  403 
Ruthenians,  203 
Ruwenzori,  362 

Saadani,  394 
Saar,  river,  194,  201 
tSaarbriick,  battle  of,  78 
Saba,  437 
Sabaki,  303 
«able  Islands,  420 
Sadowa,  78,  207 
Satid-koh,  339 
Sagueuay  river,  418 
Sahara,  370,  375 
Sahama  peak,  446 
Said,  El,  379 
Said,  Port,  379 
Siiida  or  Sidon,  355 
Saigon,  82,  328 
St.  Abb's  Head,  170 
St.  Andrews,  177 
St.  Anthony  Falls,  426 
St.  Bartholomew,  437 
St.  Bartholomew's  Dtiy,  mas- 
sacre of,  48 
St.  Bees  College,  177 
St.  Bernard,  Great,  Pass,  209 
Pass,  158 


St.  Christobal,  408 

St.  Christopher,  437 

St.  Clair  river,  418 

St.  Elias,  Mount,  128,  410 

in  Greece,  240 
St.  Etienne,  221,  222 
St.  Eustatius,  437 
St.  Gall,  211 

St.  George's  Channel,  168 
St.  Gothard,  238 

Pass,  158,  211 
St.  Helena,  408 

island,  76 
St.    John's  (Newfoundland), 
423 

river,  400,  420 
St.  Lawrence  river,  411,  418 
St.  Louis,  385,  431 
St.  Lucia,  437 
Ste.  Marie,  406 
St.  Martin,  437 
St.  Mary  river,  418 
St.  Maura  or  Leucas,  240 
St.  Maurice  river,  418 
St.  Michael,  232 
St.  Moritz,  210 
St.  Nazaire,  222 
St.  Petersburg,  66,  257,  258, 

259,  260 
St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  438 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  424 
St.  Quentin,  221 
St.  Thomas,  389,  438 

(Guinea),  361 

island,  90 
St.  Vincent,  408,  437 

Cape,  225, 
battle  of,  74 

Gulf  of,  460 
Saintongc,  223 
San  Sebastian,  230 
Sakalavas,  406 
Sakaria,  351 
Sakhalin,  272,  281 
Sala,  185 
Saladin,  34,  36 
Salado,  449 
Salamanca,  228 

bay  of,  76 
Salambria,  241 
Salamis,  240 
Salford,  178 
Salina  Cruz,  434 
Salisbury  (Africa),  396 
Salisbury  Plain,  170 
Salle  rovers,  48 
Salonica,  253,  254,  255 
Salta,  450 
Saltholm,  188 
Salt  Lake,  Great,  411 
Salt  range,  308 
Salvador.  434,  435 
Salwatty,  336 
Salwin,  322 

river,  267 
Salzburg,  204 

duchy  and  town,  206 
Salza  river,  206 
Salzkammergut,  206 
Samar,  336 


Samara,  258,  260 
Samarang,  333 
Samarinda,  334 
Samarkand,  79,  262,  283 
Sambre  river,  215,  217 
Samoa,  101,  466 
Samos,  348,  355 
Samothrace   or  Samothraki, 

247,  348 
Samoyeds,  257,  272 
Saniso,  188 
Samsun,  355 
Sana,  355 

Sanbok  islands,  306 
Sandalwood  island,  355 
San  Domingo,  438 
Sandhurst,  458 
Sandwich  Harbour,  405 

Islands,  72,  466 
San  Francisco,  432 
Sang,  299 
Sangalak,  339 
Sangir  islands,  335 
San  Jose  (Costa  Rica),  435 

(Nic),  435 
San  Juan  promontory,  390 

river,  434 

de  Fuca  strait,  425 

del  Norte,  435 
San  Marino,  239 
Sanpo,  267,  298 

river,  30 
San  Salvador  (Congo),  390 

(Central  AmericaX  435 
Sansandig,  388 
Santa  Cruz,  453 

islands,  464 
Santauder,  230 
Santce  river,  425 
Santiago  (Spain),  228 

(Cape  Verd),  408 
Santiago  (Chile),  449 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  437 
Santorin,  240 
Sfi,o  Francisco  river,  443 
Siio  Paulo,  444 
Saone,  210 
Saracens,  the,  29,  30 
Saragossa,  228 
Saraiyevo,  252 
Sarakhs,  340 
Saratof,  258,  260 
Sarawak,  83,  334 
Sara  wan,  338 
Sardinia,  234,  236 
Sarmatians,  32 
Saros,  247 
Sarpen  Fos,  184 
Sassanian  dynasty,  28 
Satle.i,  see  Sutlej 
Satpui-a  Hills,  309 
Satsuporo,  306 
Sau  or  Save,  206 
Savanilla,  439 
Savannah  river,  425 
Save,  202 
Savoy;  224 
Savoyards,  235 
Sayan  mountains,  263,  280 
Saxe-Altenburg,  195 
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Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia,  195 

^axe-Meiningen,  195 

Saxe-Weiniar,  195 

Saxon  Switzerland,  158,  197 

Saxons,  settlement  in  Eng- 
land, 27 

Saxony,  kingdom,  195, 197 

Saxony,  Prussia,  197 

Scale  of  maps,  8 

Scandinavia,  32,  182 

Scandinavian  mountains,  160 

Scania,  182,  185 

Scardus,  24<5 

Scawfell,  170 

Schaffhausen,  210,  211 

Schamyl,  capture  of,  79 

Schaumburg-Lippe,  19(5 

Scheldt  or  Escaut,  river,  212, 
216 

Scheveningen,  214 

Schiedam,  214 

Schiermonnikoog,  212 

Schleswig,  77 

Schleswig-Holstein,  197 

Schneekopi>e,  202 

Schouwen,  212 

Schwarzburg,  195 

Schwarzwald,    see    Black 
Forest 

Schwarzwald,  200 

Schwyz,  62,  211 

Scilly  Islands,  20 

Scotland,  coalfields,  175 

Scots  and  Ficts,  35 

Scutari  (Albania),  247,  253 
(Asia  Minor),  355 

Sea,  depth  of,  127 

its  temperature,  132 

Seasons,  4 

Sebu,  370 

Sechuen,  287,  289 

Sections  of  a  country,  15 

Sedan,  78,  222 

Sego,  385,  388 

Segura,  226 

Sehend,  Koh,  345 

Seine,  161,  219 

Seistan,  269,  340,  347 

Seistan  swamp,  339 

Selangor,  330 

Selenga  river,  265,  294 

Selim,  Sultan,  46 

Seljuk  Turks,  33 

Semipalatinsk,  282 

Semites,  147,  367 
of  Asia,  273 

Semliki  river,  362 

Semlin,  208 

Semmering  Fass,  158 

Semyen,  383 

Sena,  395 

Senaar,  381 

Senegal,  91,  363 

Senegambia,  385 

Serai-Bosna,  252 

Seraing,  217 

Seret,  242 

Seringapatam,  69,  319 

Seriphos,  242 

Serra  do  Mar,  443 


Serrao,  50 
Serrano,  50 
Sert  river,  351 
Servia,  85,  246,  249,  250 
Servians,  203 
Setiibal,  225 
Seul,  300 
Sevastopol,  260 
Severn,  172 

vale  of,  171 
SeviUe,  228,  230 
plain  of,  225 
Sevres,  222 
Seychelles,  407 
Sfax,  374 

Shalyahampur,  317 
Shah  Jehan,  57 
Shaikieh,  381 
Shal  or  Quetta,  338 
Shamanism,  276 
Shammar,   Jebel,   350,    357, 

359 
Shamo,  see  Gobo 
Shan    Alin  mountains,  264, 

292,  300 
Shanghai,  289 
Shannon,  173 
Shans,  824 
Shan-tung,  285 
Shar  Dagh,  246 
Shari  river,  363,  365 
Shaija,  359 
Shat  el  Arab,  268,  361 
Sheffield,  178 
Sheliah  mountain,  369 
Sheliflf,  372 
Shelum,  267 
Shemakha,  279 
Shendi,  381 
Sherboro,  386 
Shere  Ali,  84 
Sherwood  Forest,  174 
Shetland  Islands,  169 
Shields,  178 
Shigatse,  275,  298 
Shikoku,  302 
Shilka  river,  266 
Shilluks,  381 
Shimoda,  304 
Shimonoseki,  305 
Shin,  Loch,  172 
Shingeti,  376 

Shing-king  or  Liao-tung,  292 
Shintoism,  275 
Shipka  Fass,  246 
Shiraz,  346,  347 
Shire  river,  364,  396 
Shoa,  88,  384 
Shoalhaven  river,  457 
Shott  el  Kebir,  369 
Shott  el  Melghir,  370 
"  Shotts,"  361 
Shrewsbury,  177 
Shumla,  66,  252 
Shutargardan  Fass,  339 
Siak,  332 
Siam,  82,  S25 
Siberia,  279 
Siberian  lowland,  262 
Sicilies,  the  two,  36 


Sicily,  237 

Sidlaw  Hills,  170 

Sidon  or  Saida,  20,  355 

Sidon,  20 

Sidra,  Gulf  of,  374 

Siena,  235 

Sierra,  see  Guadarrama,  etc. 

Sierra  Leone,  20,  366 

Sierra  Nevada  (Spain),  225 

(California),  410,  426 

de  Merida,  441 
Sigismond  of  Poland,  58 
Sihun  Chal,  352 
Sikandarabad,  319 
Sikhota  Alin,  264 
Sikhs,  83,  84,  313 
Si-kiang  river,  285,  286 
Sikkim,  316 
Silesia,  179 

Austrian,  207 
Simla,  317 

Simplon  Fass,  209,  211 
Simusii-,  306 
Sinai,  380 
Sind,  308 

conquest  of,  82 
Singapore,  330 

island,  83 
Singhalese,  321 
Sinope,  355 
Siri-kul,  340 
Sirocco  wind,  164,  234 
Sistova,  252 
Sitka,  424 
Siuli,  306 

Siu-san  islands,  306 
Sivalik  range,  308 
Sivas,  355 
Siwah,  361,  379 
Sjalland,  188 
Skadar,  see  Scutari,  247 
Skagen,  horn  of,  189 
Skager  Rak,  155,  182 
Skagway,  424 
Skardo,  317 
Skaw,  the,  189 
Skeena  river,  411 
Sknae,  182,  185 
Skopelos,  240 
Skrellings,  41 
Skye,  169 
Skyros,  240 
Slattaretindur,  191 
Slave    Lake,    Great,    411, 

421 
Slavonia,  208 
Slavonians,  32 

in  Turkey,  248 
Slavs,  31,  32 

in  Austria,  203 

of  Europe,  165 
Slieve  Bloom,  171 
Sligo  Bay,  173 
Slivno,  253 
Slovaks,  203 
Slovenes,  103,  206 
Smith  Sound,  416 
Smyrna,  355 
Sneeuwbei^en,  397 
Snowdon,  170 
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Snow-line  in  Europe,  163 

Sobat,  362,  382 

Society  Islands,  466 

Socotra,  407 

Soda,  Jebel,  361,  374 

Sofala,  366,  395 

Sofia,  252 

Soghanly  Su,  351 

Sogne  fiord,  183 

Sohar,  369,  389 

Sokota  (Abyss.),  384 

Sokoto  (Sudan),  388 

"Solano"  wind,  164,  227 

Solenhofen,  199 

Solent,  169,  17'J 

Solferino,  236 

Solingen,  197 

Solomon  islands,  101,  465 

Solothurn,  211 

Solstices,  119 

Somal  country,  88 

Somali,  391 

Somerset,  459 

Song-ka  river,  266,  327 

Somniani,  338 

Sorata  peak,  446 

Soro,  190 

Sound,  the,  182,  188 

South  African  Republic,  90, 

402 
'South  Foreland,  168 
South  Georgia  island,  453 
Southampton,  178 
Southern   Alps   (New    Zea- 
land), 462 
Southern  Bulgaria,  253 

Rhodesia,  404 
Soyot,  272 
Spa,  217 
Spain,  41,  42,  49,  55,  61,  671 

foreign    possessions    of, 
57,  73,  90,  94 
Spalato,  208 
Spanish  Main,  55 

Town,  438 
Sparta,  243 

Spartivento,  Cape,  233 
Speke,  Captain,  93 
Spencer  Gulf,  454,  460 
Sperrin  mountains,  171 
Spey,  172 
Speyer,  200 
Spezia,  238 
Spice  Islands,  50 
Spielberg,  207 
Spires,  200 
Spitza,  249 

Spitzbergen,  156,  160,  163 
Spliigen  Pass,  209 
Sporades,  240 
Srinagar,  317 
Stack,  Ben,  169 
Staffbrd,  178 
Staftordshire    coalfield,    175, 

178 
Stanley,  H.  M.,  90,  93 

Harbour,  453 

Pool,  390 
Stanovoi  mountains,  263,  2S0 
Starbuck  island,  466 


Stars,  revolution  of,  5 
Staten  Island,  429 
Stavanger,  186 
Stavropol,  278,  279 
Stefanie,  lake,  365 
Stewart  Island,  381,  462 
Steppes  of  Russia,  157,  259, 

162 
Stettin,  197 

Haflf,  193 
Stevenson  road,  396 
Stevns  Klint,  189 
Steyr,  206 

Stikine  river,  411,  422 
Stilfser  Joch  (Stelvio),  158 
Stockholm,  187 
Stockport,  178 
Stockton,  180 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  178 
Stor  Elv,  184 

Strabo,  the  geographer,  26 
Stralsund,  197 
Strassburg,  195,  201 
Strathmore,  171 
Stromboli,  233  . 
Stromo,  191 
Stroud,  178 
Stuart,  M'Donald,  99 
Stuttgart,  200 
Styria,  204,  206 
Styx,  241 
Suakin,  379 
Sual,  337 

Sucre  or  Chuquisaca,  447 
Sudan,  86,  93,  384 
Sudetic  mountains,  159,  202 
Sudlengdinga,  193 
Suedia,  352 
Suez,  379 

Isthmus  of,  360 

Canal,  86 
Suffolk,  180 
Suilvein,  169 
Suir  river,  173 
Sukhum,  279 
Sukurlu,  351 
Sulaiman  range,  264,  307,  308, 

339 
Sulu  Islands,  337 
Sumatra,  56,  264,  332 
Sumba,  335 
Sumbawa,  335 
Sun,  apparent  motion,  1 
Sunda  Islands,  330 
Sundarbans,  263,  308 
Sunderland,  178 
Sungari  river,  266,  292 
Suniteh  Mongols,  294 
Superior,  Lake,  411,  418,  419 
Sur  or  Tyre,  352,  355 
Surabaya,  333 
Surakerta,  333 
Surat,  318 
Surinam,  442 
Surveying,  5 
Sus,  371 
Susa,  374 

Susquehanna  river,  425 
Sutlej  river,  22,  267 
Suva,  465 


Suwo  Xada  channel,  302 
Svealand,  187 
Swabia,  200 
Swabian  Jura,  200 
Swahlli,  393 
Swakopmund,  405 
Swan  river,  461 
Swansea,  178 
Swatow,  289 
Swazi  Land,  396 
Sweden,  182 
Swiss  lakes,  162 
Switzerland,  208 
Sydney,  Australia,  73,  457 

CJanada,  418 
Sylhet,  316 
Sylvia  mountain,  307 
Syracuse,  21 
Syra,  240,  243 
Syr  Daria,  262,  268,  282 
Syria,  85,  355 
Szegedin,  208 
Szeklers,  203 


Taasinoe  Island,  188 
Table  Bay,  399 

mountains,  397,  399 
Tabora,  394 
Tabomiau,  334 
Tabriz,  346,  347 
Tacna,  448,  449 
Tafilet,  371 
Tagals,  336 
Taganrog,  260 
Tagus,  161,  226 
Tahiti,  466 

island,  61,  71 
Tai-dong  river,  300 
* '  Tai  -  ping  -  wang  "  rebellion , 

80 
Tai-wan,  289 
Tajiks,  273 
Tajurra,  380,  392 
Taka,  381 
Takau, 289 
Takazze,  362,  383 
Takht-i-Salaiman,  308 
Takla  Makan,  265 

Desert,  296 
Takue,  381 
Talanta,  240 
Talavera,  battle  of,  76 
Talcahuano,  449 
Tale  Sap,  329 
Tamar  river,  461 
Tamarieh  mountains,  350 
Tamatave,  406 
Tanibora,  335 
Tamerlane,  40 
Tamilians,  313 
Tamils,  321 
Tamsui,  289 
Tana,  864,  393 

Elf,  184 
Tanega,  306 
Tanga,  394 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  94,  363 
Tangier,  371 
Tang-ku,  290 
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Tangutans,  298 

Tanjore,  318 

Tannu-ola,  294 

Tanta,  379 

Taodeni,  375 

Taoism,  275 

Taoists,  288 

Tapajos,  443 

Tapanuli,  332 

Tapti  river,  309,  310 

Tara,  281 

Tarai,  308 

Taranto,  Gulf  of,  232,  237 

Tarapaca,  445,  448,  449 

Tarbagatai,  263,  295,  296 

Tarifa,  Cape  of,  225 

Tarik,  his  invasiou  of  Spain, 

29 
Tarim  river,  263,  265,  269,  296 
Tarragona,  230 
Tarso,  377 
Tarsus,  355 

'Gulf  of,  352 
Tartessus,  21,  145 
Ta-shan  mountain,  307 
Tashkend,  79,  283 
Tasman,  Abel  Jansen,  64 

glacier,  462 
Tasmania,  99,  461 
Tatars,  38 

or  Mongols,  272 

Crimean,  248 

of  Russia,  256 
Tatra,  202 
Ta-tung-kau,  289 
Taunus,  158,  264 
Taupo,  462 

Tauric  Chersonese,  20 
Taurus,  349 
Tavoy,  323 
Tay,  172 

Loch,  172 
Taygetos,  240 
Teddington  Lock,  171 
Tees,  172 
Tegucigalpa,  435 
Tehran,  346,  347 
Tehuantepec,     Isthmus     of, 

410,  434 
Tehuelches,  453 
Tejend,  283 

Te'kke  Turkomans,  342,  344 
Telaings,  324 
Tell,  369 

Tell  el  Kebir,  379 
Telugu,  313 
Tembu  Land,  400 
Temperature,  decrease   with 
height,  131 

distribution  of,  120 
Templars,  Knights,  36 
Temujin,  37 
Tenasserim,  82,  323 
Tenedos,  348 
Teneriffe,  407 
Teng-chou,  289 
Tengri-nor,  269,  298 
Tennessee,  430 
Tenochtitlan,  52 
Ten-rlu-gawa,  303 


Tensift,  370 
Teplitz,  207 
Terai,  264 
Terek,  278 

Pass,  297 
Termination  Land,  101 
Temate,  336 
Terschelling,  212 
Tessin  or  Ticino,  211 
Tete,  364,  395 
Teutonic  Knights,  35,  59 
Teutones  and  Cimbri,  25 
Teutonic  peoples,  147 
Teyma,  356 
Texas,  96,  431 
Texel  river,  212 
Thames,  161,  171 
Thar,  desert,  263,  308 
Thasos,  247,  348 
Thebes,  379 
Theiss,  202 
Themloric,  King,  27 
Thessaly,  239,  240,  242,  246, 

249 
Thian-shan  mountains,    79, 

263,  265,  291 
Thiau-shan-nan-lu,  296 
Tliian-shan-iHJ-lu,  295 
Thinai,  328 
Tliingvalla  Vatn,  192 
Thionville  (Diedenhofen),  201 
Thirty  Yeai-s'  War,  59 
Thok  Jalung,  299 
Tholen,  212 
Thompson  river,  422 
Thrace,  247 
Thule  discovered,  23 
Thun,  lake  of,  209 
Thurgau,  211 
Thurgovie,  see  Thurgau 
Thuringian  Forest,  158 
Thursday  Island,  459 
Tibbus,  376 
Tiber  river,  233 
Tiberias,  lake  of,  352 
Tibesti,  361,  377 
Tibet,  265,  297 

plateau,  129,  263 
Tibetans,  272 
Ticini,  211,  233 

river,  209 
Tides,  135 
Tidikelt,  376,  377 
Tien-tsin,  286,  289 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  409, 448,  452 
Tiflis,  279 
Tigre,  383 
Tigris,  268,  351 
Tilburg,  214 
Timbo,  388 

Timbuktu,  49,  93,  386,  389 
Timor,  335 

Laut,  336 
Timur-leng,  40 
Tinnevelli,  318 
Tinos,  240 
Tioge  river,  365 
Tippera,  316 
Tippoo,  69 
Tireboli,  351 


Tiris,  376 
Tirnova,  252 

Titicaca,  lake,  53,  411,  447 
Tinmen  river,  279,  300 
Tizi-n-Tamjurt,  361,  369 
Tmolus  mountains,  351 
Tobolsk,  281 
Tocantins,  443 
Togo,  368,  387 
To^oland,  91 
Tokio  or  Yedo,  305 
Toledo,  228,  230 

mountains,  225 
Tolima,  Peak  of,  439 
Toll-poss-is,  160 
Tolosa,  battle  of,  34 
Toltecs,  52 
Tomsk,  280,  281 
Tone-gawa,  303 
Tonga  Islands,  100,  465 
Tongariro,  462 
Tongking,  65,  327 
Tongo  Land,  396 
Toiwlius  or  Kojiais,  lake,  241 
Tornea  Elf,  184 

river,  182 
Toronto,  419 
Torres  Strait,  454,  459 

Vedras,  battle  of,  70 
Torrens  lake,  455,  460 
Toulon,  222 
Toulouse,  76,  221 
Tournay,  216,  217 
Touraine,  223 
Tourcoing,  221 
Tours,  221 
Toweyk,  Jebel,  357 
Town  send,  Mount,  455,  457 
Townsville,  450 
Trade  winds,  134 
Trafalgar,  Cape  of,  225 

battle,  75 
Trajan's  wall,  244 
Tralee  Bay,  173 
"Tramontana"  wind,  234 
Tranquebar,  318 
Trans-Baikal,  281 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  281 
Transvaal,  the,  88,   89,  396, 

402 
Transylvania,  208 
Transylvanian  Alps,  159,  202, 

244 
Travancore,  318 
Travnik,  252 
Tras  OS  Montes,  231 
Trebinye,  252 
Trebizond,  355 
Trent,  172,  207 
Trichinopoli,  318 
Trieste,  206 
Trikala,  243 
Trincomali,  322 
Tringanu,  326,  327 
Trinidad,  437,  438 
Trinity  Bay,  423 
Tripoli,  369 

(Africa),  374 

in  Syria,  355 
Tripolitza,  243  . 
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Tristan  da  Cunlia,  40 

Trivaudrum,  318 

Trolhatta  caiial  aud  falls,  184 

Tromso,  187,  188 

Trondhjem,  180 

Tropics,  119,  120 

Tropi»au,  207 

TrostaD,  171 

Tnyillo  (Honduras),  4^5 

(Peru),  446 
Troy,  plaiu  of,  351 
Tsaua,  lake,  362,  383 
Tsetse  fly,  402 
TsiauiK)  or  Champa,  329 
Tsin-kiaiig,  300 
Tsi-tan  rapid,  260 
Tsitsihar,  292 
Tsuj;aru  Strait,  306 
Tsushima  islands,  30o 
Tu  or  Tibesti,  377 
Tuam,  177 
Tuamotu,  466 
Tuareg,  376 
Tuarepi,  376 
Tlibingen,  195,  200 
Tucacas,  441 
Tucuman,  450 
Tugela  river,  401 
Tugurt,  373 
Tula,  258 
Tuluva,  313 
Tumbelan  islets,  332 
Tumets,  Mongols,  294 
Tunbridge,  177 
Tundras,  157,  102,  262,  279 
Tungani,  81 

relx'Uion,  282 
Tung-hai  or  Eastern  Sea,  285 
Tung-ting-hu,  286 
Tunguses,  272,  2t*2 
Tungwe,  394 
Tunis,  bO,  369,  373 
Tunisia,  373 
Tuiya,  253 
Tunstall,  17S 
Tur,  Jebel,  349 
Turgai,  2s2 
TurgJMi  lake,  204 
Turgiiths,  Mongols,  294 
Turin,  235,  236,  2:18,  239 
Turkey,  31,  40,  47,  69,  79,  85 

in  Asia,  347 

in  Euroi)e,  252 

government,  167 
Turkestan,  29,  79,  81 

Cliinese,  2(*<> 

plain  of,  203 

Russian,  79,  282,  342 
Turkoman  desert,  202 
Turks,  245,  247,  248 

or  Tatars,  272 
Tuscany,  236,  237,  238 
Tuticuriu,  3ls 
Tuz  Gol,  3o2 
Twef«l,  172 
Twelve  Pins,  171 
Tyne,  172 

poits,  17S 
Typhoons,  2k<1 
Tyre  or  Sur,  352,  355 


I  TjTol,  206 

i  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  156,  233 


1  UnsA  Nor,  294 
i  Uc^iyali,  445 
I  Udong,  329 
■  Uganda,  394 

Ug«.go,  394 
'  Ugrians,  165 

Ujain,  319 
I  Ujdah,  92,  371 

Ujiji,  394 
,  Ukerewe,  93 

Ukraine,  256,  25s 

Uliassutai,  294 
:  Uliungur  lake,  294 

Ullswater,  lake,  172 

Ulm,  200 

Ulster,  180 

Ulukem,  river,  294 

Umbria,  2,37 
.  Uinbrians,  235 
I  Umea  Elf,  184 

Urn  el  Rhea,  370 
:  Umnak,  424 
'  Umtanifiina,  401 

Unalashka,  424 

Unitarians,  34 
,  United  States,  68,  72,  96,  97, 

!        "Atlantic  States,  428 
Central  States,  430 
I  extent,  425 

government,  428 
I'acitic  States,  432 
jK'ople.  425 
physi<«il  features,  425 
I  religion,  427 

Western  States,  431 
Unterwalden,  211 
'  UnyanyemlH",  394 
Ui»emavik,  416 
Ui>pingham,  177 
Upsala,  186 
Ural    mountains,    160,    256, 

259 
li-alsk,  282 
Urlian,  Cai)e,  36 
L'ri,  209,  211 
,  Urga,  294,  295 
]  Urmia  or  Unimiah,  269,  346 
Uruguay,  94 
river,  452 
republic,  452 
Urumiah,  lake,  269,  345 
Urup,  306 
I  Usagara,  394 
;  UsU-gs,  M,  272,  283,  343 

Ush  Turfan,  297 
'  Uskub,  254,  255 
Usj. allata  Pass.  449 
Ussuri  river,  21»2 
Ust  Yurt,  '2^ii 
Usunada,  2!>3 
Usutu,  .';i*0 
Utah,  432 
Utreiht,  11:5.  214 
Provin<-e,  215 
Natal,  4U1 


Vaai.  River,  364,  398,  401  • 
VaihUi,  321 
.Va<luz,  207 
Valais  or  Wallis,  211 
Valdai  Hills,  100,  256 
Vahlivia,  449 
Valencia,  228,  229,  230,  441 

Bay  of,  226 
Valenciennes,  221,  222 
Valetta,  Isl,  239 
Vallaflolid,  225,  228,  230 
Valparaiso,  449 
Van,  355 

lake,  269,  349.  352 
Vancouver  Island,417.422,423 

town,  423 

Captain,  70 
Vandals,  the,  26 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  64,  99 
Vanga,  393 
Vanua,  465 
Var,  hills  of,  220 
Varanger  fiord,  182,  183 
Varangians,  32 
Vardar,  247 

Variation  of  compass,  4 
Varna,  252 
Vasa,  Gustavns,  47 
Vatna  Jokull,  192 
Viittisfos,  waterfall,  183 
Vaud  or  Waadt,  211 
Vaucluse,  220 
Vecht,  212 
Velas<iuez,  Diego,  62 
Vellar,  318 
Venetia,  232,  236 
Venezia,  settlement  of,  36 
Venezuela,  94,  440 
Venice,  36,  238,  239 
Vennaissin,  224 
Venus,  transit  of,  71 
Vera  CYuz,  52,  434 
Verazzano,  the  voyager,  52 
Verd,  Cai>e,  360 

islands,  42,  91 
Verkhoyansk,  270,  271 
Vennejo  river,  449,  450 
Vennont,  428 
Vemoye,  282 
Verrma,  238 
Vesteralen  islands,  183 
Vesuvius,  159,  233 
VilH»rg,  25S 
Vicenza,  238 
Victoria,  422,  454 

Cohmy,  458 

Falls,  364 

Hills,  455 

(Hong-kong),  2(a 

Nyanza,  93,  362 

(Vancouver),  423 
"  Victoria,"  voyage  of,  51 
Vidin,  252 
Vienna,  58,  204,  205 

climat-e,  203 

<-ongres»  of,  211 

peare  of,  70 
Vigo,  225 
Villa  Rica,  452 

Vifjosa,  229 
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Vilna,  257,  258 

Vindhya  mountains,  264,  309 

Vinhlong,  329 

Virgin  Islands,  437 

Virginia,  55,  62,  429 

Viscaya  or  Biscay,  228 

Visigoths,  the,  26 

Vistula,  161,  194,  202,  259 

Viti  or  Fiji  Islands,  465 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  76 

Vivaldi,  39 

Vivi,  390 

Vizaga^tatam,  318 

Vlaardingen,  214 

Vladivostok,  281 

Vlieland,  212 

Vogelsberg,  158 

Volcano  Bay,  305 

Volga,  160,  256 

Volhynia,  258 

Volscians,  21 

Volta,  387 

Volo,  240,  243 

Voome,  212 

Vorarlberg,  207 

Vosges,  159,  201,  218,  220 

Vostyaks,  256 

Vryheid,  401 


Waal  river,  212 
Wadai,  388,  389 
Wadelai,  382 
Wady  Haifa,  362,  878 
Wady  el  Arabah,  350 
Wagram,  battle  of,  70 
Wahabi,  85,  86,  274,  359 
Waichau,  289 
Waigu,  336 
Waikato,  462 
Wairau,  463 
Waitaki,  463 
Wakefield,  178 
Wakhan,  340,  341 
Wakkerstroom,  401 
Walachia,  85,  243 
Walchereii,  212 
Waldeck,  196 
Waldenses,  235 
Wales,  38 

coalfields,  175 
Walfish  Bay,  90 
Wall  of  China,  284 
Wallace,  35 
Wallachians,  203 
Wallaroo,  460 
Wallis,  211 
Walloons,  216,  220 
Walsall,  178 
Walvisch  Bay,  397,  405 
Wami,  864 
Wanganui,  462 
Wanhsien,  289 
Wapokomo,  393 
Wai^la,  373 
Warrego,  459 

Warsaw,  67,  75,  257,  258,  260 
Warsheikh,  393 
Warthe  river,  197 


Warwickshire,  178 
Wash,  the,  170 
Washington,  429 

City,  96 

Geoi^ge,  72 

State,  432 
Washita  HUls,  426 
Waterberg,  402 
Waterloo,  217 

battle  of,  76 
Waziris,  340 
"Weald  "of  Kent,  174 
Wear,  172 
Webi  Shabeela,  392 
Wednesbury,  178 
Wej,  El,  355 

Welle  or  Mobangi,  364,  882 
Wellesley,  prox-ince,  330 
Wellington,  177 

(New  ZealandX  463 

Duke  of,  69,  75,  76,  82 
Wen-chow,  289 
Wener,  lake,  184 
Weser,  193 
West  Indies,  43,  436 
Westminster,  177 

Abbey,  35 
Westphalia,  197 

kingdom  of,  75 

treaty  of,  59 
Westyrdinga,  193 
Wetter  lake,  161 
Wexford  Bay,  173 
Whemside,  170 
Whitehorse  Rapids,  424 
White  Sea,  155 
Whitney,  Mount,  410 
Whydah,  387 
Wicklow,  171,  176 
Wieliczka,  204 
Wiesbaden,  197 
Wigan,  178 
Wight,  Isle  of,  169 
Wigtonshire,  180 
William,  Mount,  455 

the  "  Conqueror,"  35 

of  Orange,  55,  60 
Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  54 
Winchester,  177 
Windermere,  172 
Windhoek,  405 
Winds,  133 

their  effect  upon  the  rain- 
fall,  140 
Windward  Islands,  438 
Winnipeg,  422 

Lake,  411,  422 
Winnipegosis,  lake,  411 
Wisconsin,  430 
Wismar,  197 
Wito,  383,  393 
Witwater  Rand,  403 
Wolds  of  York,  170 

of  York  and  Lincoln,  174 
Wolfe,  General,  68,  70 
Wolfstan   and   Ohter's  voy* 

ages,  32 
Wolverhampton,  178 
Worcester,  178 

battle  of,  60 


Worcestershire,  180,  400 
Worms,  Diet  of,  47 
Wu-hu,  289 
Wtlrtemberg,  195,  200 
Wiirzburg,  195,  199 
Wustani,  El,  379 
Wynberg,  400 
Wyoming,  431 
Wyvis,  Ben,  169 


Xavier,  Francis,  54 

Xenophon,  22 

Xeres  de  la  Frontiera,  battle 

of,  29 
Xingu,  443 


Y,  Creek,  213 

Yablonoi  mountains,  263,  280 

Yakoba,  389 

Yakub  Bey,  81 

Yakutsk,  266,  280,  281 

Yaltas  of  the  Crimea,  160 

Ya-lu  river,  300 

Yanaon,  320 

Yanei-hissar,  297 

Yang-tse-kiang,  266,  286 

Yanina,  253,  255 

Yao,  287,  289,  395 

Yarkand,  263,  297 

Yarkand-Daria,  296 

Yarra-Yarra,  468 

Yatung,  299 

Yedo  or  Tokio,  304 

Yekaterinburg,  260,  281 

Yehila  FaUs,  364,  390 

Yellow  Sea,  285 

Yellowstone  Park,  431 

Yemen,  28,  86,  350,  352,  355 

Yenisei  river,  265 

Yeniseisk,  281 

Yeshil  Irmak,  351 

Yesukai,  Bahadur,  37 

Yeterop,  306 

Yezd,  346 

Yezo,  305 

Yinhoa,  293 

YloUo,  337 

Ymes  Field,  160 

Yodo-gawa,  303 

Yokohama,  304 

Yokuno,  306 

Yola,  363 

Yoma  mountains,  323,  824 

Yomdok  lake,  298 

York,  176 

Cape,  454,  459 

Fort,  421 

Peninsula,  460 
Yorkshire,  180 

coalfield,  175 
Yoruba,  90,  387 
Yowaru,  888 
Yssel,  212 
Ythaka,  240 
Yu,  299 

Yuensan  or  Gen-san,  302 
Yugo  or  Southeio  Slavs,  165 
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Yukon  411,  424 
Yun-naii,  81,  265,  28t>,  29() 
Ytiriiar>',  441 
YoBUfzais,  340 


Zab  Biter,  351 
Zagazig,  37i« 
Zaidam,  39S 
Zaire,  see  Ck)iigo,  86r> 
Zaisau,  iake,  265,  295 
Zaina,  battle  of,  24 
ZamaiBm,  275 
Zambezi,  364,  395 

river,  98 
Zambezia,  395 
Zanu-.  240,  24:2,  24: ( 


Zanzibar,  87,  392 
Zani,  208 
'  Zarafshau,  343 
river,  79 
Zaragoza,  228,  230 
Zealand,  188 
Zebu,  380 

Zeelaiid,  province,  215 
Zeerust,  40."! 
Zeila,  88,  880,  392 
Zerafshaii.  see  Zarafshau 
Zermatt,  210 
Zifta,  S7s 
Zinzares,  241 
Zipangu  (Japan),  3<.« 
Zirknitz,  20(3 
Zoar,  424 


Zollvcreiu,  196 
Zones,  121 
Zoroastriaii<»,  274 
Zug,  211 

lako  of,  209 
Zuider  Zet-,  212 
Znkkcrtoi>i>eii,  416 
Zulu  Katirs,  89,  395,  404 

Land,  396 
Zunilx),  305 
Znngaria,  79,  265,  295 
Zuricli.  210 

lake  of,  209 
Zvomik.  252 
Zwai,  lake,  365 
Zwartel)erge,  397 
Zwickau.  198 


THK   END. 


Printed  ^  R.  ^  K.  Clark,  Limited,  hdttdntrgh. 
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and  90  Illustrations. 
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AUSTRALASIA— Vol.  I.  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND.  Second 
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Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA. —Vol.  n.  MALAYSIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC  ARCHI- 
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